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THIS  EDITION. 


Bacon's  works  were  all  published  separately,  and  never 
collected  into  a  body  by  himself ;  and  though  he  had  deter- 
mined, not  long  before  his  death,  to  distribute  them  into 
consecutive  volumes,  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  suc- 
ceed each  other  was  confessedly  irregular^  a  volume  of 
moral  and  political  writings  being  introduced  bet\('een  the 
first  and  second  parts  of  the  Instauratio  Magna^  quite  out 
of  place,  merely  because  he  had  it  ready  at  the  time.'  In 
arranging  the  collected  works  therefore,  every  editor  must 
use  his  own  judgment. 

Blackboume,  the  first  editor  of  an  Opera  Omnia\  took 
the  Dixtributio  Operis  as  his  groundwork,  and  endea- 
voured first  to  place  the  various  unfinished  portions  of  the 
Instauratio  Magna  in  the  order  in  which  they  would  have 
stood  had  they  been  completed  according  to  the  original 
design ;  and  then  to  marshal  the  rest  in  such  a  sequence 
that  they  might  seem  to  hang  together,  each  leading  by  a 
natural  transition  to  the  next,  and  so  connecting  themselves 
into  a  kind  of  whole.  But  the  several  pieces  were  not 
written  with  a  view  to  any  such  connexion,  which  is  alto- 
gether forced  and  fancifol ;  and  the  arrangement  has  this 

*  **  Debuerat  seqni  Novum  Organum :  interposul  tamen  Scripta  inea  Moralia  et 
Politica,  qaia  magis  erant  in  proinptu.  .  . .  Atqoe  hie  tomus  (ut  diximus)  interjectus 
at  ct  Don  «z  ordine  Instaurationia.** —  Ep,  ad  Fulgentivm^  Opusatla^  p.  172. 

*  Frameuei  Baeoni,  ^^  Opera  Omnia,  quatuor  vobiminibus  cowprthttua,    Londini, 
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great  inconvenience  —  it  mixes  up  earlier  writings  witfi 
later,  discarded  fragments  with  completed  works,  and  pieces 
printed  from  loose  manuscripts  found  after  the  author's, 
death  with  those  which  were  published  or  prepared  for 
publication  by  himself.  Birch,  the  original  editor  of  the 
quarto  edition  in  four  volumes'  which  (reprinted  in  ten 
volumes  octavo)  has  since  kept  the  market  and  is  now- 
known  as  the  "  trade  edition,"  followed  Blackbourne's 
arrangement  in  the  main,  —  though  with  several  variations 
which  are  for  the  most  part  not  improvements.  The 
arrangement  adopted  by  Mr.  Montagu  ^  is  in  these  respects 
no  better,  in  all  others  much  worse.  M.  Bouillet,  in  his 
(Euvres  Philosophiques  de  Frangois  Bacon  ^  does  not  pro- 
fess to  include  all  even  of  the  Philosophical  works ;  and  he 
too,  though  the  best  editor  by  far  who  has  yet  handled 
Bacon,  has  aimed  at  a  classification  of  the  works  more 
systematic,  as  it  seems  to  me,  than  the  case  admits,  and  has 
thus  given  to  some  of  the  smaller  pieces  a  prominence 
which  does  not  belong  to  them. 

In  the  edition  of  which  the  first  volume  is  here  offered  to 
the  public  \  a  new  arrangement  has  been  attempted ;  the 
nature'  and  grounds  of  which  I  must  now  explain. 

When  a  man  publishes  a  book,  or  writes  a  letter,  or 
delivers  a  speech,  it  is  always  with  a  view  to  some  parti- 
cular audience  by  whom  he  means  to  be  understood  without 
the  help  of  a  commentator.  Giving  them  credit  for  such 
knowledge  and  capacity  as  they  are  presumably  furnished 
with,  he  himself  supplies  what  else  is  necessary  to  make  his 
meaning  clear ;  so  that  any  additional  illustrations  would  be 

»  The  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  Ac,  in  five  volumes.     London,  1763. 

«  The  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  A  new  edition  by 
Basil  Montagu,  Esq.    London,  1825-34. 

■  Paris,  1834. 

*  The  announcement  in  Messrs.  Longman**  monthly  list  for  December  was  made 
without  my  knowledge,  or  I  should  have  ol^ected  to  it  as  apparently  implying  that  a 
volume  would  be  published  every  month  until  the  whole  work  were  completed.  The 
fact  is  that  the  first  three  volumes,  which  include  the  whole  of  the  Philosophical  works, 
are  ready  now  and  will  appear  at  monthly  Intervals ;  the  4th  and  6th  containing  the 
translations,  and  the  6th  and  7th  containing  the  Literary  and  Professional  works, 
will  I  hope  be  ready  to  follow  in  order.  But  I  cannot  make  any  promise  at  present 
as  to  the  time  when  the  remaining  portion  will  be  ready. 
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to  that  audience  more  of  a  hindraDce  than  a  help.  If  how* 
ever  his  works  live  into  another  generation  or  travel  out 
of  the  circle  to  which  they  were  originally  addressed,  the 
conditions  are  changed.  He  now  addresses  a  new  set  of 
readers,  differently  prepared,  knowing  much  which  the  others 
were  ignorant  of,  ignorant  of  much  which  the  others  knew, 
and  on  both  accounts  requiring  explanations  and  elucidations 
of  many  things  which  to  the  original  audience  were  suffi- 
ciently intelligible.  These  it  is  the  proper  business  of  an 
editor  to  supply. 

This  consideration  suggested  to  me»  when  consulted  about 
a  new  edition  of  Bacon,  the  expediency  of  arranging  his 
works  with  reference — not  to  subject,  size,  language,  or 
form — but  to  the  different  classes  of  readers  whose  require- 
ments he  had  in  view  when  he  composed  them.  So  classi- 
fied, they  will  be  found  to  fall  naturally  into  three  principal 
divisions.  Firsti  we  have  his  works  in  philosophy  and 
general  lit^hiture ;  addressed  to  mankind  at  large,  and 
meant  to  be  intelligible  to  educated  men  of  all  generations. 
Secondly,  we  have  his  works  on  legal  subjects ;  addressed  to 
lawyers,  and  presuming  in  the  reader  such  knowledge  as 
belongs  to  the  profession.  Thirdly,  we  have  letters,  speeches, 
charges,  tracts,  state-papers,  and  other  writings  of  business; 
relating  to  subjects  so  various  as  to  defy  classification,  but 
agreeing  in  this — they  were  all  addressed  to  particular  per- 
sons or  bodies,  had  reference  to  particular  occasions,  assumed 
in  the  persons  addressed  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  time,  and  cannot  be  rightly  understood  except  in 
relation  to  those  circumstances.  In  this  division  every 
thing  will  find  a  place  which  does  not  naturally  fall  into  one 
of  the  two  former  ;  and  thus  we  have  the  whole  body  of 
Bacon's  works  arranged  in  three  sufficiently  distinguishf^ble 
classes,  which  may  be  called  for  shortness,  1st,  The  Philo- 
sophical and  LiT£RARY ;  2nd,  The  Professional  ;  and 
3rd,  The  Occasional. 

In  each  of  these  there  is  work  for  an  editor  to  do,  but 
the  help  he  can  render  differs  in  the  several  cases  both  in 
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nature  and  amount^  and  requires  qualifications  diffenng  ajc 
cordingly-  To  understand  and  illustrate  the  Philosophical 
works  in  their  relation  to  this  age,  a  man  must  be  not  only 
well  read  in  the  history  of  science  both  ancient  and  modem, 
but  himself  a  man  of  science,  capable  of  handling  scientific 
questions.  To  produce  a  correct  text  of  the  Professional 
works  and  supply  what  other  help  may  be  necessary  for  a 
modern  student,  a  man  must  be  a  lawyer.  To  explain  and 
interpret  the  Occasional  works,  and  set  them  forth  in  a 
shape  convenient  for  readers  of  the  present  generation,  a 
man  must  have  leisure  to  make  himself  acquainted  by  te* 
dious  and  minute  researches  among  the  forgotten  records 
of  the  time  with  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
written.  Now  as  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  one  man 
in  whom  these  several  qualifications  meet,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  keep  the  three  divisions  separate,  assigning  each 
to  a  separate  editor.  It  was  agreed  accordingly  that  the 
Philosophical  works  should  be  undertaken  byTMr.  Robert 
Leslie  Ellis  ;  the  Professional  works  by  Mr.  Douglas  Deuon 
Heath  ;  the  Occasional  and  the  Literary  works  by  me  ;  each 
division  to  be  made  complete  in  itself,  and  each  editor  to  be 
solely  responsible  for  his  own  part  of  the  work. 

Such  was  our  original  arrangement  It  was  concluded  in 
the  autumn  of  1847 ;  and  Mr.  Ellis,  whose  part  was  to 
come  first,  had  already  advanced  so  far  that  he  expected  to 
have  it  ready  for  the  press  within  another  half  year,  when 
unhappily  about  the  end  of  1849  he  was  seized  with  a  rheu- 
matic fever,  which  left  him  in  a  condition  of  body  quite 
incompatible  with  a  labour  of  that  kind.  At  which  time, 
though  the  greater  portion  was  in  fact  done,  he  did  not  con- 
sider any  of  it  fit  to  be  published  as  it  was  ;  many  blanks 
having  been  left  to  be  filled  up,  and  some  doubtful  notes  to 
be  corrected,  in  that  general  revision  which  the  whole  was  to 
have  undergone  before  any  part  were  printed.  It  was  long 
before  he  could  finally  resolve  to  abandon  his  task.  As  soon 
as  he  had  done  so,  he  handed  all  his  papers  over  to  me,  with 
permission  to  do  with  them  whatever  I  thought  best.     And 
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benoe  it  is  that  my  name  appears  in  connexion  with  the 
Philosophical  works ;  with  which  otherwise  I  should  not  have 
presumed  to  meddle. 

As  soon  however  as  I  had  arranged  and  examined  his 
papers,  I  felt  that,  however  imperfect  they  might  be  com- 
pared with  his  own  ideal  and  with  what  he  would  himself 
have  made  them,  they  must  on  no  account  be  touched  by 
anybody  else ;  for  that  if  any  other  man  were  allowed  -to 
make  alterations  in  them,  without  notice,-  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  the  reader  could  have  no  means  of  knowing 
when  he  was  reading  the  words  of  Mr.  Ellis  and  when  those 
of  his  editor,  and  so  their  peculiar  value  would  be  lost. 
Perfect  or  imperfect,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  they  must  be 
kept  as  he  left  them,  dear  of  all  alien  infusion ;  and  not 
knowing  of  any  one  who  was  likely  to  take  so  much  inte- 
rest or  able  to  spend  so  much  time  in  the  matter  as  myself, 
I  proposed  to  take  his  part  into  n)y  own  hands  and  edit  it ; 
provided  only  that  I  might  print  his  notes  and  prefaces 
exactly  as  I  found  them ;  explaining  the  circumstances  which 
had  prevented  him  from  completing  or  revising  them,  but 
making  no  alteration  whatever  (unless  of  errors  obviously 
accidental  which  I  might  perhaps  meet  with  in  verifying  any 
of  the  numerous  references  and  quotations)  without  his  ex- 
press sanction.  That  the  text  should  be  carefully  printed 
from  the  proper  authorities,  and  all  the  bibliographical  in- 
formation supplied  which  was  necessary  to  make  the  edition 
in  that  respect  complete, — this  I  thought  I  might  venture 
to  promise.  And  although  I  could  not  undertake  to  med- 
dle with  purely  scientific  questions,  for  which  I  have  neither 
the  acquirements  nor  the  faculties  requisite,  or  to  bring  any 
stores  of  learning,  ancient  or  modern,  to  bear  upon  the  va- 
rious subjects  of  inquiry,  —  although  I  had  no  means,  I  say, 
of  supplying  what  he  had  left  to  be  done  in  those  depart- 
ments, and  must  therefore  be  content  to  leave  the  work  so 
far  imperfect, —  yet  in  all  matters  which  lay  within  my  com- 
pass I  promised  to  do  my  best  to  complete  the  illustration 
and  explanation  of  the  text ;  adding  where  I  had  anything 
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to  addy  objecting  where  I  had  anything  to  object,  but  always 
distinguishing  as  my  own  whatever  was  not  his. 

To  this  proposal  he  agreed,  as  the  best  course  that  could 
be  taken  in  the  circumstances.  Early  in  1853  I  took  the 
work  in  hand ;  and  in  the  three  volumes  which  follow,  the 
reader  will  find  the  result. 

The  things  then  for  which  in  this  division  I  am  to  be  held 
responsible  are  — 

1st.  All  notes  and  prefaces  marked  virith  my  initials,  and 
all  words  inserted  between  brackets,  or  otherwise  distinguished 
as  mine. 

Sdly.  The  general  distribution  of  the  Philosophical  works 
into  three  parts,  —  whereby  all  those  writings  which  were 
either  published  or  intended  for  publication  by  Bacon  himself 
as  parts  of  the  Great  Instauration  are  (for  the  first  time,  I 
believe)  exhibited  separately,  and  distinguished  as  well  from 
the  independent  and  collateral  pieces  which  did  not  form  part 
of  the  main  scheme,  as  from  those  which,  though  originally 
designed  for  it,  were  afterwards  superseded  or  abandoned. 

Sdly.  The  particular  arrangement  of  the  several  pieces 
within  each  part ;  which  is  intended  to  be  according  to  the 
order  in  which  they  were  composed; — a  point  however 
which  is  in  most  cases  very  difficult  to  ascertain. 

For  the  grounds  on  which  I  have  proceeded  in  each  case, 
and  for  whatever  else  in  my  part  of  the  work  requires  ex- 
planation, I  refer  to  the  places.  But  there  are  two  or  three 
particulars  in  which  this  edition  differs  from  former  ones, 
and  which. may  be  more  conveniently  explained  here. 

In  the  third  and  last  division.of  the  entire  works,  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme  already  explained,  every  authentic  writing 
and  every  intelligibly  reported  speech  of  Bacon's  (not  be- 
longing to  either  of  the  other  divisions)  which  can  be  found 
in  print  or  in  manuscript  will  be  set  forth  at  full  length, 
each  in  its  due  chronological  place  ;  with  an  explanatory  nar* 
rative  running  between,  in  which  the  reader  will  be  supplied 
to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  knowledge  with  all  the  information 
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necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  them.  In  doing 
this,  —  since  the  pieces  in  question  are  very  numerous,  and 
scattered  with  few  and  short  intervals  over  the  whole  of 
Bacon's  life, — I  shall  have  to  enter  very  closely  into  all  the 
particulars  of  it ;  so  that  this  part  when  finished  wilt  in  fact 
contain  a  complete  biography  of  the  man,  —  a  biography  the 
most  copious,  the  most  minute,  and  by  the  very  necessity  of 
the  case  the  fairest,  that  I  can  produce  ;  for  any  material  mis- 
interpretation in  the  commentary  will  be  at  once  confronted 
and  corrected  by  the  text.  The  new  matter  which  I  shall  be 
able  to  produce  is  neither  little  nor  unimportant ;  but  more 
important  than  the  new  matter  is  the  new  aspect  which  (if 
I  may  judge  of  other  minds  by  my  own)  will  be  imparted 
to  the  old  matter  by  this  manner  of  setting  it  forth.  I  have  . 
generally  found  that  the  history  of  an  obscure  transaction  be- 
comes clear  as  soon  as  the  simple  facts  are  set  down  in  the 
order  of  their  true  dates ;  and  most  of  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  Bacon's  life  will  be  found  to  disappear  when  these 
simple  records  of  it  are  read  in  their  natural  sequence  and 
in  their  true  relation  to  the  business  of  the  time.  By  this 
means  a  great  deal  of  controversy  which  would  disturb  and 
encumber  the  narrative,  and  help  to  keep  alive  the  memory 
of  much  ignorant  and  superficial  criticism  which  had  better 
be  forgotten,  will  I  hope  be  avoided.  And  uutil  this  is  done 
I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  attempt  a  summary  biography 
in  the  ordinary  form.  Such  a  biography  may  be  easily 
added,  if  necessary,  in  a  supplemental  volume ;  but  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  best  which  could  be  written  now  would  be 
condemned  afterwards  as  altogether  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  true  however,  thatta  reader,  before  entering  on 
the  study  of  an  author's  works,  wants  to  know  something 
about  himself  and  his  life.  Now  there  exists  a  short  me- 
moir of  Bacon,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Rawley  in 
1657  to  satisfy  this  natural  desire,  and  prefixed  to  the  Me- 
sutdtatioy  and  is  still  (next  to  Bacon's  own  writings)  the 
most  important  and  authentic  evidence  concerning  him  that 
we  possess.     The  origin  of  Dr.   Rawley's  connexion  with 
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Bacon  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  begun  early.  It 
was  in  special  compliment  to  Bacon  that  he  was  presented 
on  the  18th  of  January,  16 16-1 7,  (being  then  28  years 
old,)  to  the  rectory  of  Landbeach  ;  a  living  in  the  gift  of 
Benet's'  College,  Cambridge.^  Shortly  after.  Bacon  becom- 
ing Lord-Keeper  selected  him  for  his  chaplain  ;  and  during 
the  last  five  years  of  his  life,  which  were  entirely  occupied 
with  literary  business,  employed  him  constantly  as  a  kind  of 
literary  secretary.  Nor  did  the  connexion  cease  with  life  ; 
for  after  Bacon's  death  Rawley  was  intrusted  by  the  ex- 
ecutors with  the  care  and  publication  of  his  papers.  Raw- 
ley's  testimony  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  that  of  a 
witness  who,  however  favourable  and  affectionate,  has  the 
best  right  to  be  heard,  as  speaking  not  from  hearsay  but 
from  intimate  and  familiar  knowledge  during  many  years 
and  many  changes  of  fortune ;  and  as  being  moreover  the 
only  man  among  Bacon's  personal  acquaintances  by  whom 
any  of  the  particulars  of  his  life  have  been  recorded.  This 
memoir,  which  was  printed  by  Blackbourne,  with  inter- 
polations from  Dugdale  and  Tenisou,  and  placed  in  front 
of  his  edition  of  1730,  but  is  not  to  be  found  I  think 
in  any  more  modern  edition,  I  have  printed  entire  in  its 
original  shape ;  adding  some  notes  of  my  own,  by  help  of 
which  it  may  serve  a  modern  reader  for  a  sufficient  biogra- 
phical introduction. 

The  Latin  translation  of  it,  published  by  Rawley  in  1658 
as  an  introduction  to  a  little  volume  entitled  Opuscula  Phi- 
losophtcuy  and  now  commonly  prefixed  to  the  De  Aiigmentis 
Sdentiarum^  I  have  thought  it  superfluous  to  reproduce 
here  ;  this  edition  being  of  little  use  to  those  who  cannot  read 
English,  and  the  translation  being  of  no  use  to  those  who 
can.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  second  innovation  which 
I  have  ventured  to  introduce. 

'  "  Ad  quam  pnesentatus  Aiit  per  taoDorand.  virum  Franciscum  Bacon  mil.  Regis 
iniy.  advocatum  generaleni,  cyusdem  vicaris  [rectoris]  pro  hac  unlca  vice,  ratione 
concessionis  maglstri  ct  soclorum  Coll.  C.  C.  (utl  asserebatur)  patronus.'*  Collections 
prefixed  to  Blackbourne's  edition  1730,  i.  218.  Bacon's  father  was  a  member  and 
lienefactor  of  Benet'«;  which  accounts  for  this  compliment 
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Bacoo  had  do  confidence  in  the  permanent  vitality  of  Eng- 
lish as  a  classical  language.  *^  These  modern  languages/' 
he  said,  **  will  at  one  time  or  other  play  the  bankrupts  with 
books."  Those  of  his  works  therefore  which  he  wished  to 
live  and  which  were  not  originally  written  in  Latin,  he  trans- 
lated or  caused  to  be  translated  into  that  language — *Uhe 
universal  language/'  as  he  called  it.  This,  for  his  own  time, 
was  no  doubt  a  judicious  precaution.  Appearances  however 
have  greatly  changed  since  ;  and  though  it  is  not  to  be  feared 
that  Latin  will  ever  become  obsolete,  it  is  certain  that  Eng- 
lish has  been  rapidly  gaining  ground  upon  it,  and  that  of  the 
audience  whom  Bacon  would  in  these  days  have  especially 
desired  to  gather  about  him,  a  far  greater  number  would  be 
excluded  by  the  Latin  dress  than  admitted.  Considering  also 
the  universal  disuse  of  Latin  as  a  medium  of  oral  communi- 
cation, and  the  almost  universal  disuse  of  it  as  a  medium  of 
communication  in  writing,  even  among  learned  men,  and  the 
rapid  spreading  of  English  over  both  hemispheres,  it  is  easy 
to  predict  wliich  of  the  two  languages  is  likely  to  play  the 
bankrupt  Brst  At  any  rate  the  present  edition  is  for  the 
English  market.  To  those  who  are  not  masters  of  English 
it  offers  few  attractions ;  while  of  those  who  are,  not  one 
I  suppose  in  a  hundred  would  care  to  read  a  translation 
even  in  Baconian  Latin,  when  he  had  the  choice  of  reading 
the  original  in  Baconian  English.  And  since  the  translations 
in  question  would  increase  the  bulk  of  this  work  by  four  or 
five  hundred  pages  and  the  cost  in  proportion,  it  has  been 
thought  better  to  leave  them  out* 

In  one  respect,  it  is  true,  they  have  a  value  independent 
of  the  English  originals.  Having  been  made  later  and 
made  under  Bacon's  own  eye,  the  differences,  where  they 
are  greater  than  can  be  naturally  accounted  for  by  the  dif- 
ferent idiom  and  construction  of  the  languages,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  .corrections  ;  besides  which,  when  the  meaning  of 
the  original  is  obscure  or  the  reading  doubtful,  they  serve 
sometimes  as  a  glossary  to  decide  it.  This  being  an  ad- 
vantage which  we  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice,  I  have  thought 
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it  my  duty  in  all  instances  to  compare  the  translation  care- 
fully with  the  original,  and  to  quote  in  foot-notes  those  pas- 
sages in  which  the  variation  appeared  to  be  material ;  and 
as  this  is  a  labour  which  few  readers  would  take  upon  them- 
selves, I  conceive  that  by  the  course  which  I  have  adopted 
the  English  student  will  be  a  gainer  rather  than  a  loser. 

I  have  also  departed  from  the  practice  of  former  editors 
in  not  keeping  the  Latin  and  English  works  separate. 
Such  separation  is  incompatible  with  the  chronological  ar- 
rangement which  I  hold  to  be  far  preferable.  I  see  no 
inconvenience  in  the  change  which  is  at  all  material ;  and 
I  only  mention  it  here  lest  any  future  publisher,  out  of  re- 
gard to  a  superficial  symmetry,  should  go  back  to  the  former 
practice  and  so  destroy  the  internal  coherency  of  the  present 
plan. 

It  may  be  thought  perhaps  that  in  arranging  the  works 
which  were  to  form  parts  of  the  Great  Instauration,  I  ought 
to  have  followed  the  order  laid  down  in  the  DistribuHo  Ope- 
risj  marshaling  them  according  to  their  place  in  the  scheme 
rather  than  the  date  of  composition ;  and  therefore  that  the 
De  Augmentis  Scientiarum  which  was  meant  to  stand  for 
the  first  part,  should  have  been  placed  before  the  two  books 
of  the  Novum  Organum,  which  were  meant  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second.  But  the  truth  is  that  not  one  of 
the  parts  of  the  Great  Instauration  was  completed  according 
to  the  original  design.  All  were  more  or  less  abortive.  In 
every  one  of  them,  the  De  Augmentis  and  the  Notmm  Or- 
ganum  itself  not  excepted,  accidental  difficulties,  and  con- 
siderations arising  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
interfered  more  or  less  with  the  first  intention  and  induced 
alterations  either  in  form  or  substance  or  both.  They  can- 
not be  made  to  fit  their  places  in  the  ideal  scheme.  It  was 
the  actual  conditions  of  Bacon's  life  that  really  moulded  them 
into  what  they  are  ;  and  therefore  the  most  natural  order  in 
which  they  can  be  presented  is  that  in  which  they  stand  here; 
first,  the  DistribuHo  Operts,  setting  forth  the  perfect  work 
as  he  had  conceived  it  in  his  mind,  and  then  the  series  of 
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imperfect  and  irregular  efforts  which  he  made  to  execute  it, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  made. 

The  text  has  been  corrected  throughout  from  the  original 
copies,  and  no  verbal  alteration  (except  in  case  of  obvious 
errors  of  the  press)  has  been  introduced  into  it  without 
notice.  The  spelling  in  the  English  works  has  been  altered 
aooording  to  modem  usage*  I  have  endeavoured  however 
to  distinguish  those  variations  which  belong  nlerely  to  the 
fashion  of  orthography  from  those  which  appear  to  involve 
changes  in  the  forms  of  words.  Thus  in  such  words  as 
president  (the  invariable  spelling  in  Bacon's  time  of  the 
substantive  which  is  now  invariably  written  precedent^  and 
valuable  as  showing  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  has 
not  changed),  prcejudice,  fainedj  mathematiqtieSy  chymisty 
&c.,  I  adopt  the  modem  form ;  but  I  do  not  substitute  lose 
for  fee«c,  politicians  for  politiqueSy  external  for  externe^ 
Solomon  for  Salomon^  accommodated  for  the  past  participle 
accommodate  ;  and  so  on ;  these  being  changes  in  the  words 
themselves  and  not  merely  in  the  manner  of  writing  them. 
In  the  spefh'ng  of  Latin  words  there  are  but  few  differences 
between  ancient  and  modem  usage ;  but  I  have  thought  it 
better  to  preserve  the  original  form  of  all  words  which  in 
the  original  are  always  or  almost  always  spelt  in  the  same 
way ;  osfoelix^  author ^  chymista^  chfrnicw,  Sfc. 

In  the  matter  of  punctuation  and  typography,  though  I 
have  followed  the  example  of  all  modern  editors  in  altering 
at  discretion,  I  have  not  attempted  to  reduce  them  entirely 
to  the  modern  form ;  which  I  could  not  have  done  without 
sometimes  introducing  ambiguities  of  construction,  and  some- 
times deciding  questions  of  construction  which  admit  of 
doubt.  But  I  have  endeavoured  to  represent  the  effect  of 
the  original  arrangement  to  a  modem  eye,  with  as  little 
departure  as  possible  from  modem  fashions.  I  say  endea- 
voured }  for  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  succeeded  in  satisfying 
even  myself.  But  to  all  matters  of  this  kind  I  have  at- 
tended personally ;  and  though  I  must  not  suppose  that  my 
mind  has  observed  everything  that  my  eyes  have  looked  at. 
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I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  text  of  this  edition  will  be 
found  better  and  more  faithful  than  any  that  has  hitherto 
been  produced. 

It  was  part  of  our  original  design  to  append  to  the  Philo- 
sophical works  an  accurate  and  readable  translation  of  those 
originally  written  in  Latin ;  at  least  of  so  much  of  them  as 
would  suffice  to  give  an  English  reader  a  complete  view  of 
the  Baconian  philosophy.  Mr.  Ellis  made  a  selection  for 
this  purpose.  Arrangements  were  made  accordingly ;  and 
a  translation  of  the  Novum  Organum  was  immediately  be- 
gun. As  successive  portions  were  completed,  they  were  for- 
warded in  the  first  instance  to  myself;  were  by  me  carefully 
examined ;  and  then  passed  on  to  Mr.  Ellis,  accompanied 
with  copious  remarks  and  suggestions  of  my  own  in  the 
way  of  correction  or  improvement.  Of  these  corrections 
Mr.  Ellis  marked  the  greater  part  for  adoption,  improved 
upon  others,  added  many  of  his  own,  and  then  returned  the 
manuscript  to  be  put  into  shape  for  the  printer.  But  as  he 
was  not  able  to  look  over  it  again  after  it  had  received  the 
last  corrections,  and  as  the  translator  did  not  wish  to  put 
his  own  name  to  it,  and  as  this  edition  was  to  contain 
nothing  for  which  somebody  is  not  personally  responsible,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  take  charge  of  it  myself.  In  my  final 
revision  I  have  been  careful  to  preserve  all  Mr.  Ellis's  cor- 
rections which  affect  the  substance  and  sense  of  the  trans- 
lation. In  matters  which  concern  only  the  style  and  manner  of 
expression,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  follow  my  own  taste ; 
a  mixture  of  diffiEfrent  styles  being  commonly  less  agreeable 
to  the  reader,  and  mine  (as  the  case  now  stands)  being 
necessarily  the  predominating  one.  For  the  same  reason  I 
have  altered  at  discretion  the  translation  of  the  prefaces,  &c. 
which  precede  the  Novum  Organum  ;  which  were  done  by 
another  hand,  and  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Ellis's 
revision.  For  those  which  follow,  the  translator  (Mr.  Francis 
Headlam,  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford)  will  himself 
be  responsible. 
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Though  this  volume  is  already  twice  as  thick  as  I  would 
have  had  it,  I  must  add  a  few  words  concerning  the  portraits 
of  Bacon  ;  a  subject  which  has  not  received  the  attention  which 
it  deserves,  and  upon  which,  if  picture-dealers  and  collectors 
and  inheritors  of  family  portraits  would  take  an  interest  in  it, 
some  valuable  light  might  probably  be  thrown. 

The  portrait  in  the  front  of  the  volume  is  taken  from  an 
old  engraving  by  Simon  Pass ;  which  came,  (as  Mr.  Smith 
of  Lisle  Street  informed  me,  from  whom  I  bought  it  some 
years  ago,)  out  of  abroken-up  copy  of  Ho\\and*s Baztlioloffta.^ 
The  original  has  a  border,  bearing  the  words  honoratiss  : 

D'.  FRANCISCUS  BACON  :  EQUES  AU  :  MAG  :  SIGILL  :  ANGL  : 

custo*.  Above  are  his  arms,  with  the  motto  moniti  me- 
LiORA.  Below  the  chancellor's  bag,  on  which  the  left  hand 
rests.  These  accessories,  as  being  presumably  the  device  of 
the  engraver  and  not  suitable  to  the  modern  style  which  has 
been  preferred  for  the  copy,  have  been  dispensed  with ;  but 
the  inscription  underneath  has  been  copied  verbatim  ^  and 
enables  us  to  fix  the  date  of  the  work.  Bacon  was  created 
Lord  ChaDcellor  on  the  4th  of  January,  1617-18,  and  Baron 
Verulam  on  the  1 2th  of  the  following  July ;  and  as  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  his  newest  title  would  have  been  omitted 
on  such  an  occasion,  we  may  infer  with  tolerable  certainty 
that  the  engraving  was  published  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year  1618.  Below  this  inscription  are  engraved  in  small 
letters  the  words  "  Simon  Passcetis  sculpsit  L.  Are  to  he 
sould  by  John  Sudbury  and  George  Humble  at-  the  siyne 
oftJie  white  horse  in  Pop^s  head  Ally. ^*  The  plate  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used  afterwards  for  a  frontispiece  to  the 
Syha  Sylvarumy  which  was  published  in  16^,  the  year 
after  Bacon's  death.     At  least  I  have  a  copy  of  the  second 

>  This  work  was  published  in  1618;  and  though  one  would  not  expect  from  the 
title  to  And  Bacon  there,  Brunet  mentions  a  copy  in  the  Biblioth.  du  Rot  at  Paris 
**  qui,  outre  les  portraits  qui  composent  ordinairrment  le  recueil,  renferme  encore 
d^autres  portraits  du  meme  genre,  representants  des  reines,  des  princes  du  sang,  et  des 
seigneurs  de  la  cour  des  Bols  Jacques  I«  et  Charles  !•','*  &c.  The  copy  in  the  British 
Museum  has  no  portrait  of  Bacon ;  but  as  the  plates  are  not  numbered,  and  there  is  . 
DO  table  of  contents,  one  cannot  be  sure  that  any  copy  is  perfect 

*  The  righte  Honourable  S*  Frauncis  Bacon  knight,  Lorde  highe  Chanccllour  of 
Englandc  and  one  of  his  Ma*»««  most  hon**«  privic  Counsell. 
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edition  of  tijat  work  (1628)  in  which  the  same  print  is  in- 
serted, only  with  the  border  and  inscription  altered;  the 
title  which  originally  surrounded  it,  together  with  the  Chan- 
cellor's bag  and  the  names  of  the  engraver  and  publishers, 
being  erased  ;  the  coat  of  arms  altered ;  and  the  words 
underneath  being  changed  to  The  right  Hon^  Francis  Lo. 
Verykumy  Viscount  S*  Alban.  Mortuus  9"*  Aprilis,  Anno 
Dni  1626,  Annog  Aetat.  66.  It  is  probable  that  the  rapid 
demand  for  the  Sylva  Syharum  wore  out  the  plate ;  for 
none  of  the  later,  editions  which  I  have  seen  contain  any 
portrait  at  all ;  and  that  which  was  prefixed  to  the  Resus- 
citatio  in  1657,  though  undoubtedly  meant  to  be  a  fac-simile 
of  Simon  Pass's  engraving,  has  been  so  much  altered  in 
the  process  of  restoration,  that  I  took  it  for  a  fresh  copy 
until  Mr.  Holl  showed  me  that  it  was  only  the  old  plate 
retouched.  The  lower  part  of  the  face  has  entirely  lost  its 
individuality  and  physiognomical  character ;  the  outline  of 
the  right  cheek  has  not  been  truly  followed  \  that  of  the  nose 
has  lost  its  shapeliness  and  delicacy;  and  the  first  line  and- 
half  of  the  inscription  underneath  has  apparently  been  erased 
in  order  to  give  the  name  and  titles  in  Latin.  Nevertheless 
the  adoption  by  Dr.  Rawley  of  this  print  sufficiently  authen- 
ticates it  as  a  likeness  at  that  time  approved ;  only  the  like- 
ness must  of  course  be  looked  for  in  the  plate  as  Simon 
Pass  left  it, — not  in  restorations  or  copies.  This  Mr.  Holl 
has  endeavoured  faithfully,  and  in  my  opinion  very  success- 
fully,L  to  reproduce ;  it  being  understood  however  that  his 
aim  has  been  to  give  as  exact  a  resemblance  as  he  could, 
not  of  the  old  engraving  (the  style  of  which  has  little  to 
recommend  it),  but  of  the  man  whom  the  engraving  repre- 
sents. 

I  selected  this  likeness  by  preference,  partly  because  ori- 
ginal impressions  are  scarce,  and  none  of  the  others  which 
I  have  seen  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  it ;  whereas  the  rival 
portrait  by  Van  Somer  is  very  fairly  represented  by  the  en- 
graving in  Lodge's  collection  ;  but  chiefly  because  I  have  some 
reason  to  suspect  th<it  it  was  made  from  a  painting  by  Cornelius 
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Janssen,  and  some  hope  that  the  original  is  still  in  existence 
and  that  this  notice  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  it.  Janssen 
is  said  to  have  come  over  to  England  in  I6I8,  the  year  in 
wbicbf  as  I  have  said,  the  engraving  must  have  been  published. 
Bacon  did  sit  for  his  portrait  to  somebody  (but  it  may  no 
doubt  have  been  to  Van  Somer)  about  that  time ;  at  least  33/, 
was  *•  paid  to  the  picture  drawer  for  his  Lp's  picture,"  on  the 
12ih  of  September,  I6l8.^  Now  I  have  in  my  possession 
an  engraving  in  mezzotinto,  purporting  to  be  a  portrait  of 
Bacon^  representing  him  in  the  same  position  and  attitude, 
and  the  same  dress  (only  that  the  figure  on  the  vest  is  dif- 
.  ferent),  and  having  a  similar  oval  frame  with  the  same  kind 
of  border.  In  the  left-hand  corner,  where  the  painter's 
name  is  usually  given,  are  the  words  Cornelius  Johnson 
pinxit.  The  engraver's  name  is  not  stated ;  but  there  is 
evidence  on  the  face  of  the  work  that  he  was  a  poor  per- 
former. In  all  points  which  require  accuracy  of  eye  and 
hand,  and  a  feeling  of  the  form  to  be  described^  it  differs 
much  from  Pass's  work,  and  is  very  inferior ;  but  in  those 
which  the  most  unskilful  artist  need  never  miss,  —  such 
as  the  quantity  of  face  shown,  the  disposition  of  the  hair, 
and  generally  what  may  be  called  the  composition  of  the  pic- 
ture, —  tliere  is  no  more  difference  between  the  two  than 
may  be  well  accounted  for  by  the  difficulty  w^hich  is  often 
found  in  ascertaining  the  true  outlines  of  the  obscure  parts 
of  a  dark  or  damaged  picture,  .or  by  the  alterations  which 
an  engraver  will  often  introduce  when  the  size  of  his  plate 
obliges  him  to  cut  off  the  lower  part  of  the  figure.  The  hat, 
for  instance,  which  is  dark  against  a  dark  background,  sits 
differently  on  the  head ;  sits  in  fact  (in  the  mezzotint)  as 
it  could  not  possibly  have  done  in  nature  ;  and  the  flap  of 
the  brim  follows  a  somewhat  different  line,  though  the  ir- 
regularity is  of  the  same  kind  ;  also  the  light  and  shadow 
are  differently  distributed  over  the  folds  of  the  frill ;  the  fur 
hangs  differently ;  the  figure  is  cut  off  too  short  to  admit  the 

*  See  a  book  of  accoanU  preicrvcd  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 
TOL.  I.  a 
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iiand  ;  and  the  ribbon  round  the  neck,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  concealed  in  Pass's  print,  is  changed  into  a  George 
and  Garter.^  But  such  varieties  as  these  are  of  ordinary- 
occurrence  in  copies  of  the  same  picture  by  different  hands  ; 
especially  where  one  copier  is  attending  chiefly  to  the  out« 
lines  of  the  forms  without  caring  to  represent  the  effect  of 
the  picture  (the  practice  I  think  of  engravers  in  Simon 
Pass's  time),  and  the  other  is  attending  to  the  effect  of  the 
picture  without  caring,  or  without  being  able,  to  preserve 
the  individual  details,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  popu- 
lar engravers  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  whereas  in  two 
independent  and  original  portraits  of  the  same  face  the  cor- 
respondencies which  I  have  mentioned  can  hardly  occur. 
But  however  that  may  be,  this  mezzotinto  appears  at  least 
to  prove  that  when  it  was  made  there  was  in  existence  a 
portrait  which  somebody  believed  to  be  a  portrait  of  BacQQ 
by  Cornelius  Johnson, — that  is  (no  doubt)  Cornelius  Janssen. 
When  it  was  made  becomes  therefore  an  interesting  ques* 
tion  ;  and  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  a  question  which  I  have  no 
data  for  determining,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  in  mezzotinto 
(an  art  of  comparatively  modern  invention) ;  that  it  was 
*'  sold  by  J.  Cooper  in  James  Street  Covent  Garden  ;"  and 
that  there  was  an  English  engraver  called  Richard  Cooper, 
who  flourished  about  the  year  1763,  and  among  whose  en- 
gravings a  portrait  of  Francis  Bacon  Lord  Keeper  and 
Chancellor  is  mentioned  as  one.^ 

With  reference  to  this  subject  of  portraits,  I  may  add  that 
the  various  engravings  of  Bacon  are  all  (with  one  exception 
which  I  will  mention  presently)  derived  directly  or  through 
successive  copies  from  one  or  other  of  two  originals.  One 
is  Simon  Pass's  print;  the  features  of  which  may  be  traced 
through  many  generations  of  copies,  each  less  like  than  its 
predecessor;  though  always  to  be  identified  by  the  hat  with 
irregular   brim   curving   upwards  towards  the  sides,    and 

>  If  the  original  picture  really  has  this  badge,  we  may  cooclade,  I  sappoce,  that  It 
was  not  a  portrait  of  Bacon  at  aU.  And  I  should  not  be  very  much  surprised  if  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  Charles  L 

'  See  Bryan's  Painier$  and  Engravtn. 
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bound  with  a  scarf.     The  other  is  a  portrait  by  Van  So- 
mer;  the  same  I  suppose  that  Aubrey  saw  at  Gorhambury 
m  1656;  which  has  become   the  parent  of  two   separate 
families  ;    one  wearing  a  hat  with  a  brim  describing  a  regu- 
lar curve  downwards  towards  the  sides,  which  sufficiently 
distinguishes   it  from    Pass's   portrait;    the  other  without 
any  Imt ;  the  composition  being  in  other  respects  the  same. 
Of  both  these  the  originals  are  at  Gorhambury ;  and  they 
are  both  ascribed  to  Van  Somer.     But  the  latter  is  so  very 
inferior   to  the  former  in  every  quality  of  art,  that  unless 
there  be  some  evidence  of  the  fact  more  to  be  relied  on 
than  an  ordinary  family  tradition,  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
believe  that  it  is  by  the  same  hand.     It  seems  to  me  far 
more  probable  that  at  some  later  period  when  the  fashion  of 
painting  people  with  the  head  covered  had  gone  out,  some 
one,  wishing  to  have  a  portrait  of  Bacon  without  his  hat, 
employed  the  nearest  artist  to  make  a  copy  of  Van  Somer's 
picture  (Van  Somer  himself  died  in  1621,  two  or  three 
years  after  it  was  painted,  about  the  time  when  Bacon  was  in 
the  Tower)  with  that  alteration ;  and  that  this  is  the  work 
he  produced.     That  he  was  not  a  skilful  artist  is  sufficiently 
apparent  from  the  execution  of  those  parts  which  were  in- 
tended to  be  copies ;  the  peculiar  character  and  expression 
of  eyebrows,  eyes,  nose  and  mouth,  being  entirely  missed ; 
and  the  whole  handling  being  weak  and  poor,  and  without 
any  sense  of  form.     Moreover  the  hair   is   of  a  different 
texture ;  and  although  we  have  neither  any  description  nor 
any  drawing  of  the  upper  part  of  Bacon's  full-grown  head, 
we  know  what  it  was  like  in  his  boyhood  from  two  very  ad- 
mirable representations,  quite  independent  of  each  other  and 
yet  exactly  agreeing ;  and  it  is  plain  that  such  a  head  could 
never  have  grown  into  a  shape  at  all  like  that  which  the 
painter  has  invented. 

However,  they  were  both  called  portraits  by  Van  Somer ; 
and  the  first  (which  is  a  very  good  work,  as  far  as  the 
painting  goes)  was  engraved  by  Houbraken;  the  last  by 
Vertue.     Unfortunately,  these  two  artists,  whose  style   of 
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execution  made  them  very  popular  and  gave  them  almost  a 
monopoly  of  English  historical  portraiture  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, were  both  utterly  without  conscience  in  the  matter  of 
likeness.  And  though  many  of  their  works  are  brilliant 
specimens  of  effect  in  line-engraving,  yet  regarded  as  like- 
nesses of  the  men,  they  are  all  alike  worse  than  worthless. 
The  original  from  which  Vertue's  engraving  of  Bacon  was 
taken,  being  itself  destitute  of  all  true  physiognomical  cha- 
racter, is  indeed  represented  well  enough.  But  if  any  one 
wishes  to  form  a  notion  of  Bacon's  face  as  interpreted  by 
Van  Somer,  he  must  consult  the  more  modern  engraving 
in  Lodge's  collection,  which  is  at  least  a  conscientious  at- 
tempt to  translate  it  faithfully;  Houbraken's  can  only  mis- 
lead him. 

The  other  engraving  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  not  derived 
from  either  of  the  originals  above  mentioned,  is  the  small 
head  engraved  for  Mr.  Montagu's  edition  of  Bacon's  works. 
This  was  taken  from  a  miniature  by  Hilliard  then  in  the 
possession  of  John  Adair  Hawkins,  Esq.,  representing  Ba- 
con in  his  eighteenth  year ;  a  work  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
delicacy.  But  here  also,  I  regret  to  say,  the  laudable  attempt 
to  bring  an  image  of  it  within  reach  of  the  general  public 
has  been  attended  with  the  same  infelicity.  The  engraver 
has  so  completely  failed  to  catch  either  expression,  feature, 
character,  or  drawing,  that  I  think  no  one  can  have  once  seen 
the  original  without  wishing,  in  justice  both  to  subject  and 
artist,  that  no  one  who  has  not  seen  it  may  ever  see  the 
copy. 

Judging  from  the  issue  of  Mr.  Montagu's  attempt  to 
obtain  an  engraving  of  this  miniature,  it  is  perhaps  fortunate 
that  he  did  not  fulfil  the  intention  which  he  announced  of 
giving  an  engraving  of  a  bust  in  terra  cotta  representing 
Bacon  in  his  twelfth  year,  which  is  at  Gorhambury,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Verulam.  But  this  also  is  a  work 
of  great  merit,  and  extremely  interesting.  It  is  coloured, 
and  (like  Hilliard's  miniature)  shows  the  head.  I  have  been 
told  by  artists  that  it  is  probably  of  Italian  workmanship ; 
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and  certainly  the  work  of  an  accomplished  sculptor,  who  had 
a  delicate  perception  of  form  and  character.  A  faithful  re- 
presentation of  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions which  could  be  made  to  our  collections  of  the  faces 
of  memorable  men. 

There  are  other  portraits  of  Bacon  in  existence,  but  I  have 
not  myself  seen  any  which  can  be  relied  upon  as  authentic 
or  which  appear  to  have  any  independent  value.  If  the 
foregoing  remarks  should  be  the  means  of  bringing  any  such 
out  of  their  hiding-places,  I  shall  think  them  well  bestowed ; 
and  I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  should  be  most  happy  to 
receive  any  communication  on  the  subject,  and  to  afford  what 
help  I  can  towards  putting  them  in  their  true  light. 

JAMES  SPEDDING, 
60.  Idnooln's  Inn  Fields,  January,  1857. 
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[Thfo  b  the  tiUe  of  an  edition  printed  in  1670,  after  Dr.  Bawley*s  death,  and  pre* 
fixed  to  the  ntaith  edition  of  the  S^ha  ^Auracm.  The  text  of  the  Life  itaeK  is  Uken 
tnm  the  lecond  edition  of  the  Beiuscitatio,  the  latest  with  which  Rawley  had  anything 
to  do.  Z  ha.Te>  however,  modernised  the  spelling ;  altered  at  discretion  the  typographical 
amngement  as  to  capitals,  italics,  and  punctuation,  which  is  very  perplexing  to  a 
modon  eye  and  has  nothing  to  recommend  it;  and  added  the  notes.— 7.  S,} 
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THE    HONOURABLE    AUTHOR.' 


Frakcis  Bacok,  the  glory  of  his  age  and  nation,  the  adorner 
and  ornament  of  learning,  was  bom  in  York  House,  or  York 
Place,  in  the  Strand,  on  the  two  and  twentieth  day  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1560.  His  father  was  that  famous 
counsellor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  second  prop  of  the  kingdom 
in  lus  time.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  knight,  lord-keeper  of  the 
great  seal  of  England ;  a  lord  of  known  prudence,  sufficiency, 
moderation,  and  integrity.  His  mother  was  Anne,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook ;  unto  whom  the  erudition  of 
King  Edward  the  Sixth  had  been  committed ;  a  choice  lady, 
and  eminent  for  piety,  virtue,  and  learning ;  being  exquisitely 
skilled,  for  a  woman,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  These 
being  the  parents,  you  may  easily  imagine  what  the  issue  was 
like  to  be;  haying  had  whatsoever  nature  or  breeding  could  put 
into  him. 

His  first  and  childish  years  were  not  without  some  mark  of 
eminency ;  at  which  time  he  was  endued  with  that  pregnancy 
and  towardness  of  wit,  as  they  were  presages  of  that  deep  and 
universal  apprehension  which  was  manifest  in  him  afterward ; 
and  caused  him  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  several  persons  of 
worth  and  place,  and  especially  by  the  queen ;  who  (as  I  have 
been  informed)  delighted  much  then  to  confer  with  him,  and  to 

■  This  Life  was  first  published  In  1657,  as  an  Introduction  to  the  volume  enti- 
tled **  Besttscltatio ;  or  bringing  into  public  light  several  pieces  of  the  works,  civil, 
historical,  pblloBophical,  and  theological,  hitherto  sleeping,  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able Francis  Bacon,  Baron  of  Verulam,  Viscount  St.  Alban  ;  according  to  the  best 
corrected  copies.**  Of  this  volume  a  second  edition,  or  rather  a  re-issue  with 
finesh  titlepage  and  dedication,  and  several  sheets  of  new  matter  Inserted,  appeared 
io  1661  ;  the  "Life  of  the  Honourable  Author**  being  prefixed  as  before,  and  not 
altered  otherwise  than  by  the  introduction  of  three  new  sentences  ;  to  malce  room  for 
which  two  leaves  were  cancelled.  A  third  edition  was  brought  out  in  1671  by  the 
oiiglDal  pul>lisher,  containing  a  good  deal  of  new  matter ;  for  which  however  Dr. 
Kawtey,  who  died  in  1667,  Is  not  answerable. 
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prove  him  with  questions;  unto  whom  he  deUvered  himself 
with  that  gravity  and  maturity  above  his  years,  that  Her  Majesty 
would  often  term  him.  The  young  I^^d^keeper,  Being  asked 
by  the  queen  how  old  he  toasy  he  answered  with  much  discre- 
tion,  being  then  but  a  boy.  That  he  was  two  years  younger  than 
Her  Majesty* s  happy  reign ;  with  which  answer  the  queen  waa 
much  taken.  ^ 

At  the  ordinary  years  of  ripeness  for  the  university,  or  rather 
something  earlier,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Trinity  College, 
in  Cambridge*, 'to  .be  educated  and  bred  under  the  tuition  of 
Doctor  John  White*gift,  then  master  of  the  college ;  afterwards 
the  renowned  archbidiop  of  Canterbury ;  a  prelate  of  the  first 
magnitude  for  sanctity,  learning,  patience,  and  humility ;  under 
whom  he  was  observed  to  have  been  more  than  an  ordinary 
proficient  in  the  several  arts  and  sciences.  Whilst  he  was 
commorant  in  the  university,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  (as 
his  lordship  hath  been  pleased  to  impart  unto  myself),  he  first 
fell  into  the  dislike  of  tlie  philosophy  of  Aristotle;  not  for  the 
worthlessness  of  the  author,  to  whom  he  would  ever  ascribe  all 
high  attributes,  but  for  the  unfruitfulness  of  the  way ;  being  a 
philosophy  (as  his  lordship  used  to  say)  only  strong  for  disputa- 
tions and  contentions,  but  barren  of  the  production  of  works 
for  the  benefit  of  the  life  of  man ;  in  which  mind  he  continued 
to  his  dying  day. 

After  he  had  passed  the  circle  of  the  liberal  arts,  his  father 
thought  fit  to  frame  and  mould  him  for  the  arts  of  state ;  and 
for  that  end  sent  him  over  into  Fmnce  with  Sir  Amyas  Paidet 
then  employed  ambassador  lieger  into  France';  by  whom  he 
was  after  awhile  held  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  some  message  or 
advertisement  to  the  queen;  which  having  performed  with 
great  approbation,  he  returned  back  into  France  again,  with 
intention  to  continue  for  some  years  there.  In  his  absence  in 
France  his  father  the  lord-keeper  died^,  having  collected  (as  I 

*  This  lait  sentence  was  added  in  the  edition  of  1661.  Tlie  substance  of  it  had 
appeared  before  in  the  Latin  Life  prefixed  to  the  Ojnucuta  PhUtnophica  in  1658»  which 
Is  only  a  f^  translation  of  tills,  with  a  few  corrections. 

'  He  began  to  reside  in  April  1573 ;  was  absent  from  the  latter  end  of  August 
1574  till  the  beginning  of  March,  while  the  plague  raged ;  and  left  the  university 
finally  at  Christmas  1675,  being  then  on  the  point  of  sixteen.  See  Whitgift*s  ac- 
counts, printed  in  the  Britith  Magazine,  voL  xxxii.  p.  S65.,  and  xxxilL  p.  444. 

'  Sir  Amyas  landed  at  Calais  on  the  25th  of  September  1576,  and  succeeded  I>r. 
Dale  as  ambassador  In  France  in  the  following  Fpbniary.  See  Burghi»f*§  JDtary, 
Murdin,  pp.  778,  779. 

*  In  February  1578-9. 
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haTe  heard  of  knowing  persons)  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
whidi  he  had  separated,  ¥dth  intention  to  have  made  a  compe- 
tent purchase  of  land  for  the  livelihood  of  this  his  youngest  son 
(who  was  only  unprovided  for ;  and  though  he  was  the  youngest 
in  years,  yet  he  was  not  the  lowest  in  his  father's  affection) ;  but 
the  said  purchase  being  unaccomplished  at  his  father's  death, 
th^re  came  no  greater  share  to  him  than  his  single  part  and 
portion  of  the  money  dividable  amongst  five  brethren;  by 
which  means  he  lived  in  some  straits  and  necessities  in  his 
younger  years.  For  as  for  that  pleasant  site  and  manor  of  Gor- 
hambury,  he  came  not  to  it  till  many  years  after,  by  the  death  of 
his  dearest  brother,  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon  ^  a  gentleman  equal  to 
him  in  height  of  wit,  though  inferior  to  him  in  the  endowments 
of  learning  and  knowledge ;  unto  whom  he  was  most  nearly 
conjoined  in  affection,  they  two  being  the  sole  male  issue  of  a 
second  venter. 

Being  returned  from  travel,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  common  law,  which  he  took  upon  him  to-be  his  pro- 
fession'; in  which  he  obtained  to  great  excellency,  though  he 
made  that  (as  himself  said)  but  as  an  accessary,  and  not  his 
principal  study.  He  wrot^  several  tractates  upon  that  sub- 
ject: wherein,  though  some  great  masters  of  the  law  did  out-go 
him  in  bulk,  and  particularities  of  cases,  yet  in  the  science  of 
the  grounds  and  mysteries  of  the  law  he  was  exceeded  by  none. 
In  this  way  he  was  after  awhile  sworn  of  the  queen's  council 
learned,  extraordinary ;  a  grace  (if  I  err  not)  scarce  known  be- 
fore.'   He  seated  himself,  for  the  commodity  of  his  studies  and 

>  AnttioDy  Bacon  died  in  the  spring  of  1601.  See  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Cham- 
brrialD  to  Sir  Dudley  Carlton,  in  the  State  F&per  Office,  dated  27th  May  1601. 

'  He  had  been  admitted  to  Gray's  Inn  as  *<  ancient"  on  the  21st  of  November 
1576 ;  commenced  Ms  regular  career  as  a  student  in  1579 ;  became  **  Utter  barrister  " 
on  the  27th  of  Jane  1582 ;  bencher  In  1686 ;  reader  in  1588 ;  and  double  reader 
in  1600.     See  Harl.  MSS.  1912. 

'  In  the  Latin  version  of  this  memoir,  for  « after  a  while  **  Bawley  substitutes 
momdmm  tffrodnium  m  Ugt  egreuiu,  by  which  he  seems  to  assign  a  very  early  period 
as  the  date  of  this  appointment  But  I  suspect  he  was  mistaken,  both  as  to  the  date 
and  the  nature  (tf  it.  The  title  he  got  no  doubt  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Bacon  to 
King  James,  about  the  end  of  January  1620-1.  **  You  found  me  of  the  Learned 
Council,  Extraordinary,  without  patent  or  fee,  a  kind  of  individuum  vagum.  You 
estaMhhcd  me  and  brought  me  into  Ordinary."  Coupling  this  probably  with  an 
eaily  but  undated  letter  to  Burghley,  in  which  Baoon  thanks  the  queen  for  <*  ap- 
propriating him  to  her  service,**  he  imagined  that  the  thanks  were  for  the  appoint- 
ment in  qoestion.  This  however  is  incredible.  A  copy  of  this  letter  in  the  Lands- 
downe  Collection  gives  the  date, —  18  October  1580;  at  which  time  Bacon  had  not 
been  even  a  student  of  law  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  and  could  not  therefore 
have  been  qualified  for  such  a  place ;  still  less  could  such  a  distinction  have  been 
conferred  upon  him  without  being  much  talked  of  at  the  time  and  continually  re- 
ferred to  aftenrards.     Moreover,  we  have  another  letter  of  Bacon's  to  King  Jainrs, 
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practice^  amongst  the  Honourable  Society  of  Qray's-Inn,  of 
which  house  he  was  a  member;  where  he  erected  that  elegant 
pile  or  structure  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  The  Lord 
Bacan^s  LodgingSy  which  he  inhabited  by  turns  the  most  part  of 
his  life  (some  few  years  only  excepted)  unto  his  dying  day.  In 
which  house  he  carried  himself  with  such  sweetness^  comity^  and 
generosity,  that  he  was  much  revered  and  beloved  by  the 
readers  and  gentlemen  of  the  house. 

Notwithstanding  that  he  professed  the  law  for  his  livelihood 
and  subsistence,  yet  his  heart  and  affection  was  more  carried 
after  the  affairs  and  places  of  estate ;  for  which,  if  the  majesty 
royal  then  had  been  pleased,  he  was  most  fit.  In  his  younger 
years  he  studied  the  service  and  fortunes  (as  they  call  them)  of 
that  noble  but  unfortunate  earl,  the  Earl  of  Essex;  unto  whom 
he  was,  in  a  sort,  a  private  and  free  counsellor,  and  gave  him  safe 
and  honourable  advice,  till  in  the  end  the  earl  inclined  too  much 
to  the  violent  and  precipitate  counsel  of  others  his  adherents 
and  followers ;  which  was  his  fate  and  ruin.^ 

His  birth  and  other  capacities  qualified  him  above  others  of 
his  profession  to  have  ordinary  accesses  at  court,  and  to  come 
frequently  into  the  queen's  eye,  who  woidd  often  grace  him 
with  private  and  free  communication,  not  only  about  matters  of 
his  profession  or  business  in  law,  but  also  about  the  arduous 
affairs  of  estate ;  from  whom  she  received  from  time  to  time 

written  in  1606,  in  which  he  qifaksi  of  his  **  «m«  yean*  Berrice  of  the  crown."  This 
would  give  1697  as  the  year  in  which  be  began  to  serve  as  one  of  the  learned 
council ;  at  which  time  it  was  no  extraordinary  favour,  seeing  that  he  had  been 
recommended  for  solicitor-general  three  or  ibur  years  before,  both  by  Burghley  and 
Egerton.  It  appears  however  to  have  been  no  regular  or  formal  appointment.  He 
was  not  sworn.  He  had  no  patent ;  not  even  a  written  warrant  His  tenure  was  only 
ratione  vwrbi  regit  ElizabethtB  (see  Rymer,  a.  d.  1604,  p.  121.).  Elisabeth,  who 
**  looked  that  her  word  should  be  a  warrant,"  chose  to  employ  him  in  the  business 
which  belonged  properly  to  her  learned  council,  and  he  was  employed  accordingly. 
His  first  service  of  that  nature, — ^the  first  at  least  of  which  I  And  any  record, — ^was  in 
1694.  In  1697  he  had  come  to  be  employed  regularly,  and  so  continued  till  the  end 
of  the  reign,  and  was  fiimiliarly  spoken  of  as  "  Mr.  Bacon  of  the  learned  council.*' 

>  l*he  connexion  between  Bacon  and  Essex  appears  to  have  commenced  about  the 
year  1690  or  1691,  and  fiimishes  matter  for  a  long  story  —  too  long  to  be  discussed 
in  a  note.  His  conduct  was  much  misunderstood  at  the  time  by  persons  who  had  no 
means  of  knowing  the  truth,  and  has  been  much  misrepresented  since  by  writers  who 
cannot  plead  that  excuse.  The  case  is  not  however  one  on  which  a  unanimous 
verdict  can  be  expected.  Always,  where  choice  has  to  be  made  between  fidelity  to  the  state 
and  fidelity  to  a  party  or  person,  popular  sympathy  will  run  in  favour  of  the  man  who 
chooses  the  narrower  duty ;  for  the  narrower  duty  is  not  only  easier  to  comprehend, 
but,  being  seen  closer,  appean  the  larger  of  the  twa  But  though  sentiments  will 
continue  to  be  divided,  facts  may  be  agiecd  upon  ;  and  for  the  correction  of  all  errors 
in  matter  of  fiict,  I  must  refer  to  the  Occasional  Works,  where  the  whole  story  wUl  ne- 
cessarily come  out  in  full  detail.  In  the  mean  time  I  may  say  for  myself  that  I  have 
>y  no  fault  to  find  with  Bacon  for  any  part  of  his  conduct  towards  Essex,  and  I  think  many 
people  will  agree  with  me  when  they  see  the  case  fairly  stated. 
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great  satisfaction.  Nevertheless,  though  she  cheered  him  much 
with  the  bounty  of  her  countenance,  jet  she  never  cheered 
him  with  the  bounty  of  her  hand ;  having  never  conferred  upon 
him  any  ordinary  place  or  means  of  honour  or  profit,  save 
only  one  dry  reversion  of  the  Begister's  Office  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  worth  about  1600il  per  annum,  for  which  he  waited 
in  expectation  either  fiilly  or  near  twenty  years ' ;  of  which 
his  lordship  would  say  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  Thai  it  was 
like  another  man^s  ground  buttaJUng  upon  his  house,  which  might 
mend  his  prospect,  but  it  did  not  Jill  his  bam  ;  (nevertheless,  in 
the  time  of  Eling  James  it  fell  unto  him) ;  whidi  might  be  im- 
puted, not  so  much  to  Her  Majesty's  averseness  and  disafiection 
towards  him,  as  to  the  arts  and  policy  of  a  great  statesman 
then,  who  laboured  by  all  industrious  and  secret  means  to 
suppress  and  keep  him  down ;  lest,  if  he  had  risen,  he  might 
have  obscured  his  glory.' 

But  though  he  stood  long  at  a  stay  in  the  days  of  his  mistress 
Queen  Elizabeth,  yet  after  the  change,  and  coming  in  of  his  new 
master  King  James,  he  made  a  great  progress ;  by  whom  he 
was  much  comforted  in  places  of  trust,  honour,  and  revenue. 
I  have  seen  a  letter  of  his  lordship's  to  King  James,  wherein 
he  makes  acknowledgment.  Thai  he  was  that  master  to  him,  that 
had  raised  and  advanced  him  nine  times ;  thrice  in  dignity,  and 
six  times  in  office.  His  offices  (as  I  conceive)  were  Coimsel 
Learned  Extraordinary'  to  His  Majesty,  as  be  had  been  to 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  King's  Solicitor-Geneial ;  His  Majesty's  At- 
torney-General ;  Counsellor  of  Estate,  being  yet  but  Attorney; 
Lord-Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England ;  lastly.  Lord  Chan- 
cdlor ;  which  two  last  places,  though  they  be  the  same  in  au- 
thority and  power,  yet  they  differ  in  patent,  height,  and  favour 
of  the  prince ;  since  whose  time  none  of  his  successors,  until 

>  The  reverdon,  for  wbich  he  considered  himself  indebted  to  Burghley,  was 
gnmted  to  blm  In  October  1589.  He  succeeded  to  the  office  in  July  1608.  In  the 
Latin  verrion  Bawley  adds  that  he  administered  it  by  deputy. 

'  The  person  here  alluded  to  is  probably  his  cousin  Robert  Cecil,  who,  though  he 
always  professed  an  anxiety  to  serve  him,  was  supposed  (apparently  not  without 
reason)  to  have  thrown  obstacles  secretly  in  the  way  of  his  advancement 

*  See  note  3.  p.  5.  Rawley  should  rather  have  said  **  counsel  learned,  no  longer 
extraordinary/*  It  is  true  indeed  that  King  James  did  at  his  first  entrance  confirm 
Bacon  by  warrant  under  the  sign  manual  in  the  same  office  which  he  had  held  under 
Elisabeth  by  special  commandment  But  it  was  the  **  establishing  him  and  bringing 
htm  Into  ordinary^  with  a  salary  of  402.,  which  he  reckons  as  first  In  the  series  of 
advanceraentf.  This  was  in  1604.  He  was  made  solicitor  in  1607,  attorney  in  1613, 
counsellor  of  state  in  1616,  lord-keeper  in  1617,  lord  chancellor  in  1618.  Ills 
sQccessivc  dignities  were  conferred  respectively  in  1603,  1618,  and  1620-1. 
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this  present  honourable  lord  ^,  did  ever  bear  the  title  of  Lord 
Chancellor.  His  dignities  were  first  Elnight^  then  Baron  of 
Verulam;  lastly^  Viscount  St  Alban;  besides  other  good 
gifts  and  bounties  of  the  hand  which  His  Majesty  gave  him, 
both  out  of  the  Broad  Seal  and  out  of  the  Alienation  Office  ^  to 
the  yalue  in  both  of  eighteen  hundred  pounds  per  annum; 
which,  with  his  manor  of  Gorhambury,  and  other  lands  and 
possessions  near  thereunto  adjoining,  amounting  to  a  third  part 
more,  he  retained  to  his  dying  day. 

Towards  his  rising  years,  not  before,  he  entered  into  a  mar- 
ried estate,  and  took  to  wife  Alice,  one  of  the  daughters  and 
coheirs  of  Benedict  Bamham,  Esquire  and  Alderman  of  Lon- 
don ;  with  whom  he  received  a  sufficiently  ample  and  liberal 
portion  in  marriage.'  Children  he  had  none ;  which,  though 
they  be  the  means  to  perpetuate  our  names  after  our  deaths,  yet 
he  had  other  issues  to  perpetuate  his  name,  the  issues  of  his 
brain ;  in  which  he  was  ever  happy  and  admired,  as  Jupiter  was 
in  the  production  of  Pallas.  Neither  did  the  want  of  children 
detract  from  his  good  usage  of  his  consort  during  the  inter- 
marriage, whom  he  prosecuted  with  much  conjugal  love  and 
respect,  with  many  rich  gifts  and  endowments,  besides  a  robe  of 
honour  which  he  invested  her  withal ;  which  she  wore  unto  her 
dj^ing  day,  being  twenty  years  and  more  after  his  death.^ 

The  last  five  years  of  his  life,  bring  withdrawn  from  civil 
afibirs  ^  and  from  an  active  life,  he  employed  wholly  in  contem- 

'  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  made  Lord  Chancellor  June  1.  1660k  This  clause  was  added 
in  1661 ;  the  leaf  baying  been  cancelled  for  the  purpoee. 

*  Here  the  paragraph  ended  In  the  first  edition.    The  rest  was  added  in  1661. 

*  It  appears,  fh)m  a  manuscript  preserved  in  Teniaon*s  Library,  that  he  had  about 
2202.  a-year  with  his  wife,  and  upon  her  mother's  death  was  to  have  about  140/.  a-year 
more. 

*  By  the  *'  robe  of  honour"  is  meant,  I  presume,  the  title  of  viscountess.  It  appears 
however  tliat  a  few  months  before  Baoon^s  death  his  wife  had  given  hhn  some  cause 
of  grave  offence.  Special  provision  is  made  for  her  in  the  body  of  his  will,  but  revoked 
in  a  codicil,  «  for  just  and  great  causes,"  the  nature  of  which  is  not  specified.  Soon 
after  his  death  she  married  Sir  John  Underwood,  her  gentleman-usher.  She  was  buried 
at  £y worth  in  Bedfordshire  on  the  29th  of  June  1650. 

'  On  the  3rd  of  May  1621,  Bacon  was  condemned,  upon  a  charge  of  oorruptlOD  to 
which  he  pleaded  guilty,  to  pay  a  fine  of  40,000L  ;  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
during  the  klng*s  pleasure ;  to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  sitting  in  parliament  or  holding 
office  in  the  state ;  and  to  be  banished  for  life  Arom  the  verge  of  the  court  From  that 
time  his  only  business  was  to  find  means  of  subsistence  and  of  satisfying  his  creditors, 
and  to  pursue  his  studies. 

His  offence  was  the  taking  of  presents  from  persona  who  had  suits  in  his  court.  In  some 
cases  while  the  suit  was  still  pending ;  an  act  which  undoubtedly  amounted  to  corruption 
as  corruption  was  defined  by  the  law.  The  degree  of  moral  criminality  involved  in  it  is 
not  so  easily  ascertained.  To  judge  of  this,  we  should  know,  First,  what  was  the  under* 
standing,  open  or  secret,  upon  which  the  presents  were  given  and  taken,— for  a  gift» 
though  it  be  given  to  a  judge,  is  not  necessarily  in  the  nature  of  a  bargain  to  pervert 
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plation  and  studies — ^a  thing  whereof  his  lordship  would  often 
speak  during  his  active  life^  as  if  he  affected  to  die  in  the  shadow 
and  not  in  the  light;  which  also  may  be  found  in  several  passages 
of  his  works.  In  which  time  he  composed  the  greatest  part  of 
his  books  and  writings^  both  in  English  and  Latin^  which  I  will 
enumerate  (as  near  as  I  can)  in  the  just  order  wherein  they 
were  written  * :  —  Hie  History  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Seventh ;  Abcedarium  NaturtBi  or  a  Metaphysical  piece  which 
is  lost*;  Historia  Ventorum ;  Historia  Vita  et  Mortis;  His' 
toria  Defisi  et  Bart,  not  yet  printed';  Historia  Gravis  et 
Levis  y  wluch  is  also  lost*;  a  Discourse  of  a  War  with  Spain;  a 

justice :  Secondly,  to  what  extent  the  practice  was  prevalent  at  the  tinie,  —  fbr  it  is  a 
rare  virtae  in  a  man  to  resist  temptations  to  which  all  his  neighbours  yield :  Thirdly, 
how  ftr  it  was  ioierated, — for  a  practice  may  be  universally  condemned  and  yet  uni- 
versally tolerated ;  people  may  be  known  to  be  guilty  of  it  and  yet  received  in  society 
an  the  same :  Fourthly,  how  It  stood  with  regard  to  other  abuses  prevailing  at  the  same 
time, — for  it  is  hard  to  reform  all  at  once,  and  it  is  one  thing  for  a  man  to  leave  a 
single  abuse  unreformed  while  he  is  labouring  to  remove  or  resist  greater  ones,  and 
another  thing  to  introduce  it  anew,  or  to  leave  all  as  it  was,  making  no  effort  to  remove 
any.  Mow  all  this  is  from  the  nature  of  the  case  very  difficult  to  ascertain.  But  the 
whole  question,  as  it  regards  Bacon's  character,  must  be  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  rest  of  his  political  life,  and  will  be  fully  discussed  in  its  place  in  the  Occasional 
works;  where  all  the  evidence  I  can  find  shall  be  faithfully  exhibited.  In  this  place 
it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  he  himself  always  admitted  the  taking  of  presents  as  he 
had  taken  them  to  be  indefensible,  the  sentence  to  be  just,  and  the  example  salutary; 
and  yet  always  denied  that  he  had  been  <an  urgust  judge,  or  **  had  ever  had  bribe  or 
reward  in  his  eye  or  thought  when  he  pronounced  any  sentence  or  order;  **  and  that  I 
cannot  find  any  reason  for  doubting  that  this  was  true.  It  is  stated,  indeed,  in  a  manu- 
script of  Sir  Matthew  Hale*s,  published  by  Hargrave,  that  the  censure  of  Bacon  "  for 
many  decrees  made  upon  most  gross  bribery  and  corruptton  ....  gave  such  a  dis- 
credit and  brand  to  the  decrees  thus  obtained  that  they  were  easily  set  aside ;  '*  and  It 
is  true  that  some  bills  were  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  purpote  of 
setting  aside  such  decrees ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  any  one  of  them  reached  a  third 
reading ;  and  it  is  clear  tnm  Sir  Matthew's  own  argument  that  he  could  not  produce 
an  instance  of  one  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  if  any  had  been  reversed  l>y  a 
royal  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose  (which  according  to  his  statement  was  the 
only  remaining  way),  it  must  surely  have  been  heard  of;  yet  where  is  the  record  of  any 
such  oommiasioD  ?  Now  if  of  all  the  decrees  so  discredited  none  were  reversed,  it  is 
difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  they  had  all  been  made  bond  fide  with  regard  only 
to  the  merits  of  the  cases,  and  were  in  fe^ct  unimpeachably  just ;  and  we  may  believe 
that  Bacon  pronounced  a  true  judgment  on  his  own  case  when  he  said  to  his  friends 
(as  I  iind  it  recorded  in  a  commonplace  of  Dr.  Rawley's  in  the  Lambeth  Library),  "  I 
was  the  justest  judge  Uiat  was  in  England  these  fifty  years ;  but  it  was  the  justest 
censure  in  parliament  that  was  these  two  hundred  years." 

*  In  the  Latin  version  Bawley  adds,  quam  praseiu  obaervavi ;  which  gives  this  list 
a  peculiar  value. 

'*  A  fragment  of  this  piece  was  recovered  and  printed  by  Tenison  in  the  Betconiana ; 
and  will  appear  in  this  edition  after  the  HUtoria  Fentorum,  which  it  was  intended  to 
accompany. 

'  This  was  true  in  1657 ;  but  it  was  printed  the  next  year  in  the  Optuetila 
PkUoeophiea ;  and,  therefore,  for  **  not  yet  printed,"  the  Latin  version  substitutes 
jam  primMm  typia  mandata.  In  the  edition  of  1661  a  corresponding  alteration  ought 
to  have  been  made  in  the  English,  but  was  not ;  and  as  the  words  occur  in  one  of 
the  cancelled  leaves  they  must  have  been  left  by  oversight. 

^  This  was  probably  the  tract  which  Gruter  says  he  once  had  in  his  hands,  and 
which  he  describes  as  merely  a  skeleton,  exhibiting  heads  of  chapters  not  filled  up. 
^  Dt  Gravi  et  hem  in  manilnts  habui  inteffrum  et  grande  voLumen^  ted  quod,  prater 
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Dialogue  touchinff  an  Holy  War;  the  Fable  of  the  New  Atlantis; 
a  Preface  to  a  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England;  the  beginning 
of  the  History  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth;  De  Aug* 
mentis  Scientiarum,  or  flie  Advancement  of  Learning,  put  into 
Latin  ^,  i^ith  several  enrichments  and  enlargements ;  Counsels 
Civil  and  Morale  or  his  book  of  Essays,  likewise  enriched  and 
enlarged ;  t?ie  Conversion  of  certain  Psalms  into  English  Verse  ; 
the  Translation  into  Latin  of  the  History  of -King  Henry  the 
Seventh,  of  the  Counsels  Civil  and  Moral  ^  of  the  Dialogue  of  the 
Holy  War,  of  the  Fable  of  the  New  Atlantis,  for  the  benefit  of 
other  nations^;  his  revising  of  his  book  De  Sapientid  Veto- 
rum  ;  Inquisitio  de  Magnate ;  Topica  Inquisitionis  de  Luce  et 
Lumine;  both  these  not  yet  printed^;  lastly,  Sylva  Sylva- 
rum,  or  the  Natural  History,  These  were  the  fruits  and  pro- 
ductions of  his  last  five  years.  His  lordship  also  designed,  upon 
the  motion  and  invitation  of  his  late  majesty,  to  have  written 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth ;  but  that  work  perished 
in  the  designation  merely,  God  not  lending  him  life  to  proceed 
farther  upon  it  than  only  in  one  morning's  work;  whereof  there 
is  extant  an  ex  ungue  leonem,  already  printed  in  his  lordship's 
Miscellany  Works. 

There  is  a  commemoration  due  as  well  to  his  abilities  and 
virtues  as  to  the  course  of  his  life.  Those  abilities  which  com- 
monly go  single  in  other  men,  though  of  prime  and  observable 
parts,  were  all  conjoined  and  met  in  him,  Those  are,  sharpness 
of  wit,  memory,  judgment,  and  elocution.  For  the  former  three 
his  books   do   abundantly   speak   them ;    which  *   with   what 

nudam  delineaUB  fabrica  compagem  tx  titutU  nuMterioM  proui  earn  etmcepertU  Bacomut 
ab$olventibH9f  nihil  detcriptionia  conHnebai,**  See  his  letter  to  Bawley,  May  29.  1 652,  !n 
the  Baconiana,  p.  223. 

*  In  this  edition  I  have  placed  the  De  AugmenH$  before  the  Hittoria  Vmttontm ; 
because,  though  published  alter,  it  was  prepared  and  arranged,  and  in  that  sense  com- 
posed, before.  And  in  this  view  I  am  supported  by  a  slight  variation  which  is 
introduced  here  in  the  Latin  version,  via.  **  Intervenerat  opua  de  Auffmeniia  5'eicii- 
tiarufH,'*  &c. 

We  learn  also  from  the  Latin  version  that  Bacon  worked  at  the  translation  of  the 
Adoancement  of  Learning  himself;  in  quo  e  linpud  vemacuiA,  proprio  Marte,  tii  £a- 
tinam  tranafertndo  honoratittimus  auctor  plurimum  desudavit, 

'  These  were  the  Essays  as  they  appeared  in  the  third  and  last  edition ;  but  he 
gAve  them  a  weightier  title  when  he  had  them  translated  into  *'  the  general  language:*' 
exinde  dicii,  eermonea  Jidtlee,  eive  interior  a  rerum, 

'  The  Latin  vention  adds,  apud  qnoe  expeti  avdiverat, 

*  These  words  are  omitted  in  the  Latin  version,  and  roust  have  been  left  by  over- 
sight in  the  edition  of  1661 ;  for  they  occur  in  one  of  the  cancelled  leaves;  and  the 
works  in  question  had  been  printed  in  1 658.  The  error  is  the  more  worth  noticing 
because  it  shows  that  wherever  the  English  and  the  Latin  differ,  the  Latin  must  be 
regarded  as  the  later  and  better  authority. 

*  The  Latin  version  adds,  ut  de  Jtdio  Ctcsare  Hirtius, 
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snffidency  he  wrote,  let  the  world  judge;  but  with  what 
eelerity  he  wrote  them,  I  can  best  testify.  But  for  the  fourth, 
his  elaeutitm,  I  will  only  set  down  what  I  heard  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh  once  speak  of  him  by  way  of  comparison  (whose 
judgment  may  well.be  trusted).  That  the  Earl  of  Salisbury 
woM  an  excellent  epeaker^  but  no  good  penman ;  that  the  Earl  of 
Northampton  (the  Lord  Henry  Howard)  w€is  an  excellent  penman, 
but  no  good  speaker  ;  hut  that  Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  eminent 
in  both. 

I  have  been  induced  to  think,  that  if  there  were  a  beam  of 
knowledge  derived  from  God  upon  any  man  in  these  modem 
times,  it  was  upon  him.  For  though  he  was  a  great  reader  of 
books,  yet  he  bad  not  his  knowledge  from  books  ^  but  from 
some  grounds  and  notions  from  within  himself;  which,  notwith- 
standing, he  vented  with  great  caution  and  circumspection.  His 
book  of  Instauratio  Magna  ^  (which  in  his  own  account  was  the 
chiefest  of  his  works)  was  no  slight  imagination  or  fancy  of  his 
brain,  but  a  settled  and  concocted  notion,  the  production  of 
many  years'  labour  and  travel.  I  myself  have  seen  at  the  least 
twelve  copies  of  the  Instauration,  revised  year  by  year  one  afler 
another,  and  every  year  altered  and  amended  in  the  &ame 
thereof,  till  at  last  it  came  to  that  model  in  which  it  was  com- 
mitted to  the  press;  as  many  living  creatures  do  lick  their 
young  ones,  till  they  bring  them  to  their  strength  of  limbs. 

In  the  composing  of  his  books  he  did  rather  drive  at  a  mas- 
culine and  clear  expression  tiian  at  any  fineness  or  affectation  of 
phrases,  and  would  ofken  ask  if  the  meaning  were  expressed 
plainly  enough,  as  being  one  that  accounted  words  to  be  but 
subservient  or  ministerial  to  matter,  and  not  the  principal 
And  if  his  style  were  polite  ',  it  was  because  he  would  do  no 
otherwise.  Neither  was  he  given  to  any  light  conceits^  or 
descanting  upon  words,  but  did  ever  purposely  and  industriously 
avoid  them ;  for  he  held  such  things  to  be  but  digressions  or 
diversions  from  the  scope  intended,  and  to  derogate  from  the 
weight  and  dignity  of  the  style. 

'  t.  e.  not  from  books  otdy :  Ex  HbrU  tcmen  aolh  seientiam  suam  deprompmw 
hoMdqmaquam  coneedert  licet. 

*  For  Lutamraiio  Magna  in  this  place,  and  also  for  JfutauraHoH  a  few  lines  further 
on,  the  Latin  Tersion  substitutes  Novum  Organvm,  Rawley,  when  he  spoke  of  the 
Iniamrattcn,  was  thinking,  no  doubt,  of  the  volume  in  which  the  Novum  Organum 
fira  appeared,  and  which  contains  all  the  pieces  that  stand  in  this  edition  before  the 
De  AugmemtiM, 

'  The  Latin  venion  adds :  Siquidem  apud  nostrctes  doquii  Anglicani  artifex  kabihu 
at 
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He  was  no  plodder  upon  books ;  though  he  read  much^  and 
that  with  great  judgment,  and  rejection  of  impertinences  inci- 
dent to  many  authors ;  for  he  would  ever  interlace  a  moderate 
relaxation  of  his  mind  with  his  studies^  as  walking,  or  taking 
the  air  abroad  in  his  coach  ^  or  some  other  .befitting  recreation ; 
and  yet  he  would  lose  no  time,  inasmuch  as  upon  his  first  and 
immediate  return  he  would  fall  to  reading  again,  and  so  suffer 
no  moment  of  time  to  slip  from  him  without  some  present 
improvement. 

His  meals  were  refections  of  the  ear  as  well  as  of  the  stomach, 
like  the  Noctes  AttictB,  or  Convivia  Deipno-aophUtarum^  wherein  . 
a  man  might  be  refreshed  in  his  mind  and  imderstanding  no  less 
than  in  his  body.  And  I  have  known  some,  of  no  mean  parts, 
that  have  professed  to  make  use  of  their  note-books  when  they 
have  risen  from  his  table.  In  which  conversations,  and  other- 
wise, he  was  no  dashiiig  man  ^,  as  some  men  are,  but  ever  a 
countenancer  and  fosterer  of  another  man's  parts.  Neither  was 
he  one  that  would  appropriate  the  speech  wholly  to  himself,  or 
delight  to  outvie  others,  but  leave  a  liberty  to  the  co-assessors 
to  take  their  turns.  Wherein  he  would  draw  a  man  on  and 
allure  him  to  speak  upon  such  a  subject,  as  wherein  he  was 
peculiarly  skilful,  and  would  delight  to  speak.  And  for  himself, 
he  contemned  no  man's  observations,  but  would  light  his  torch 
at  every  man's  candle. 

His  opinions  and  assertions  were  for  the  most  part  binding, 
and  not  contradicted  by  any;  rather  like  oracles  tiian  discourses; 
which  may  be  imputed  either  to  the  well  weighing  of  his  sen- 
tence by  the  scales  of  truth  and  reason,  or  else  to  the  reverence 
and  estimation  wherein  he  was  commonly  had,  that  no  man 
would  contest  with  him ;  so  that  there  was  no  argumentation, 
or  pro  and  con  (as  they  term  it),  at  his  table:  or  if  there 
chanced  to  be  any,  it  was  carried  witii  much  submission  and 
moderation. 

I  have  often  observed,  and  so  have  other  men  of  great  account, 
that  if  he  had  occasion  to  repeat  another  man's  words  after  him, 
he  had  an  use  and  faculty  to  dress  them  in  better  vestments  and 

*  In  the  Latin  version  Bawley  adds  gentle  exercise  on  horseback  and  playing  at 
bowls :    EquUationem,  non  eitctm  $ed  Untam,  gidborum  lutum,  et  id  gtnvs  exercUia, 

'  The  word  dash  is  used  here  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Costard  uses  it  in  Lofw*« 
jMbovr^B  Lost :  **  There,  an't  please  you ;  a  foolish,  mtld  man ;  an  honest  man, 
look  you,  and  soon  dashed:'*  Rawley  means  that  Bacon  was  not  a  man  who  used  his 
wit,  as  some  do,  to  put  tiis  neighbours  out  of  countenance  :  CoHuivantium  neminem  atit 
alios  coUoquenliitm  pndore  suffundeis  gloria  sibi  duxit,  sicut  nonnuUi  gtsHunU 
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apparel  than  they  had  before;  so  that  the  author  should  find  his 
own  speech  much  amended^  and  jet  the  substance  of  it  still 
retained^ ;  as  if  it  had  been  natural  to  him  to  use  good  forms^ 
as  Ovid  spake  of  his  faculty  of  versifying, 

"Et  quod  tentabam  scribere,  versos  erat.** 

When  his  office  called  him,  as  he  was  of  the  king's  council 
learned,  to  charge  any  offenders,  either  in  criminals  or  capitals, 
he  was  never  of  an  insulting  and  domineering  nature  over  them, 
but  always  tender-hearted,  and  carrying  himself  decently  towards 
the  parties  (though  it  was  his  duty  to  charge  them  home),  but 
yet  as  one  that  looked  upon  the  example  with  the  eye  of  severity, 
but  upon  the  person  with  the  eye  of  pity  and  compassion.  And 
in  dvil  business,  as  he  was  counsellor  of  estate,  he  had  the  best 
way  of  advising,  not  engaging  his  master  in  any  precipitate  or 
grievous  courses,  but  in  moderate  and  fair  proceedings:  the 
king  whom  he  served  giving  him  this  testimony.  That  he  ever 
dealt  in  business  suavibus  modis ;  tohich  was  the  way  that  was 
mast  according  to  his  own  heart 

Neither  was  he  in  his  time  less  gracious  with  the  subject  than 
with  his  sovereign.  He  was  ever  acceptable  to  the  House 
of  C!ommons'  when  he  was  a  member  thereof.  Being  the  king's 
attorney,  and  chosen  to  a  place  in  parliament,  he  was  allowed 
and  dispensed  with  to  sit  in  the  House;  which  was  not  permitted 
to  other  attorneys. 


*  This  Is  probably  tbe  true  explanation  of  a  habit  of  Baoon'i  which  seems  at  first 
il^t  a  Ikolt,  and  perhaps  sometimes  Is ;  and  of  which  a  great  many  Instances  have 
been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ellis; — a  habit  of  inaccurate  quotation.  In  quoting  an 
author's  words, — especially  where  he  quotes  them  merely  by  way  of  voucher  for  his 
own  remark,  or  in  acknowledgment  of  the  source  whence  he  derived  it,  or  to  suggest 
an  allusion  which  may  give  a  better  effect  to  it,  — he  very  often  quotes  inaccurately. 
Sometinies,  no  doubt,  this  was  unintentional,  the  fault  of  his  memory ;  but  more 
frequently,  I  suspect.  It  was  done  deliberately,  for  the  sake  of  presenting  the  substance 
In  a  better  form,  or  a  form  better  suited  to  the  particular  occasion.  In  citing  the 
evidence  of  witnesses,  on  the  contrary,  in  support  of  a  narrative  statement  or  an  argu- 
ment upon  matter  of  &ct,  he  is  always  very  careful. 

'  The  Latin  version  adds,  m  quo  sape  peroravit,  non  tine  magna  appUiuau  ;  a  state- 
ment of  the  truth  of  which  abundant  evidence  may  be  found  in  all  the  records  which 
remain  of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  first  parliament  in  which 
he  sate  was  that  of  1584 :  after  which  he  sate  In  every  parliament  that  was  summoned 
up  to  the  time  of  his  fiOL 

As  an  edition  of  Bacon  would  hardly  be  complete  unless  it  contained  Ben  Jonson's 
finnoiia  deicription  of  his  manner  of  speaking,  I  shall  ins^  it  here :  —  **  Tet  there 
happened  in  my  time  one  noble  speaker,  who  was  full  of  gravity  in  his  speaking.  His 
langusKe  (where  he  could  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest)  was  nobly  censorious,  No  man  ever 
spake  more  neatly,  more  pressly,  more  weightily,  or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less  idle- 
ncsa,  in  what  he  uttered*  Mo  member  of  his  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own  graces. 
His  hearers  could  not  cough,  or  look  aside  fnm  him,  without  loss.  He  commanded 
wbere  he  spoke ;  and  had  his  Judges  angry  and  pleased  at  his  devotion.    Mo  man  had 
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And  as  he  was  a  good  servant  to  his  master,  being  never  in 
nineteen  years'  service  (as  himself  averred)  rebnked  by  the 
king  foir  anything  relating  to  His  Majesty,  so  he  was  a  good 
master  to  his  servants,  and  rewarded  their  long  attendance  with 
good  places  freely^  when  they  fell  into  his  power;  which  was 
the  cause  that  so  many  young  gentlemen  of  blood  and  quality 
sought  to  list  themselves  in  his  retinue.  And  if  he  were  abused 
by  any  of  them  in  their  places,  it  was  only  the  error  of  the 
goodness  of  his  nature,  but  the  badges  of  their  indiscretions  and 
intemperances. 

This  lord  was  religious:  for  though  the  world  be  apt  to  sus* 
pect  and  prejudge  great  wits  and  politics  to  have  somewhat  of 
the  atheist,  yet  he  was  conversant  with  God,  as  appeareth  by 
several  passages  throughout  the  whole  current  of  his  writings. 
Otherwise  he  should  have  crossed  his  own  principles,  which 
were.  That  a  little  philosophy  maketh  men  apt  to  forget  God^  as 
attributinff  too  much  to  second  causes ;  but  depth  of  philosophy 
bringeth  a  man  back  to  God  again.  Now  I  am  sure  there  is  no 
man  that  will  deny  him,  or  accoimt  otherwise  of  him,  but  to 
have  him  been  a  deep  philosopher.  And  not  only  so ;  but  he 
was  able  to  render  a  reason  of  the  hope  which  was  in  himy  which 
that  writing  of  his  of  the  Confession  of  the  Faith  doth  abundantly 
testify.  He  repaired  frequently,  when  his  health  would  permit 
him,  to  the  service  of  the  churdb,  to  hear  sermons,  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  sacrament  of  the  blessed  body  and  blood  of 
Christ;  and  died  in  the  true  faith,  established  in  the  church  of 
England. 

This  is  most  true  —  he  was  free  from  malice,  which  (as  he 
said  himself)  he  never  bred  norfed.^     He  was  no  revenger  of 

their  affections  more  in  his  power.  The  fear  of  every  man  that  heard  him  was  lest  he 
should  make  an  end.** — DUcoveriet:  under  title  Domituu  Verulamivs, 

*  Gratit,  in  the  Latin  version ;  t.e.  without  taking  any  money  for  them ;  an  unusual 
thing  In  Bacon's  time,  when  the  sale  of  offices  was  a  principal  source  of  all  graat  inen*s 
inoomet. 

^  **  He  said  he  had  breeding  swans  and  feeding  swans ;  but  for  malice,  be  neither 
bred  It  nor  fed  It*'  From  a  commonplace  book  of  Dr.  Rawley*8  in  the  Lambeth 
Library.  *'  Et  posso  dir,*'  says  Sir  Tobie  Matthew,  in  his  dedication  to  Cosmo  de*  Medici 
of  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Essays  an(f  Sapientia  Vetenan,  1618,  "  et  posso  dir 
con  veritcl  (per  haver  io  havuto  1'  honore  dl  pratticarlo  molti  anni,  et  quaodo  era  in 
mtnoribus,  et  hora  quando  sta  in  colmo  et  flore  della  sua  grandezza)  di  non  haver  mai 
scoperto  in  lui  anlmo  di  vendetta,  per  qualslvoglla  aggravio  che  se  gli  fosse  fttto ;  nd 
manco  sentito  uscirgll  dibocca  parola  d*  ingiurla  contra  veruno,  che  mi  paresse  venire 
da  passione  contra  la  tal  persona ;  ma  solo  (et  questo  ancora  molto  scarsamente)  per 
gludicio  fattone  in  sangue  fireddo.  Non  d  gii  la  sua  grandezsa  quel  che  io  ammiro,  ma 
la  sua  virtii ;  non  sono  11  favori  fkttimi  da  lui  (per  inflnitl  che  siano)  che  ml  hanno 
posto  11  cuore  in  questi  ceppi  et  catene  in  che  mi  ritrovo ;  ma  si  bene  il  suo  procedere 
in  commune ;  che  se  egli  fosse  di  conditione  Inferiore,  non  potrei  manco  honorarlo,  e 
se  mi  fosse  nemico  io  dovrei  con  tutto  eld  amar  et  prucurar  dl  servlrlo." 
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injuries ;  which  if  he  had  minded,  he  had  both  opportunity  and 
place  high  enough  to  have  done  it.  He  was  no  heaver  of  men 
out  of  tiieir  places,  as  delighting  in  their  ruin  and  undoing.  He 
was  no  defames  of  any  man  to  his  prince.  One  day,  when  a 
great  statesman  was  newly  dead,  that  had  not  been  his  friend, 
the  king  asked  him,  fVhat  he  thought  of  that  lord  which  was  gone? 
he  answered,  TluU  he  would  never  have  made  His  Majesty^ s  estate 
better,  but  he  was  sure  he  wotild  have  kept  it  from  being  worse ; 
which  was  the  worst  he  would  say  of  him:  which  I  reckon  not 
among  his  moral,  but  his  Christian  virtues. 

His  fame  is  greater  and  sounds  louder  in  foreign  parts 
abroad,  than  at  home  in  his  own  nation;  thereby  verifying  that 
divine  sentence,  A  prophet  is  not  without  honour,  save  in  his  own 
country,  and  in  his  own  house.  Concerning  which  I  will  give 
you  a  taste  only,  out  of  a  letter  written  from  Italy  (the  store- 
house of  refined  wits)  to  the  late  Earl  of  Devonshire,  then  the 
Lord  Candish ;  L  will  expect  the  new  essays  of  my  Lord  Chan- 
celhr  Bacon,  as  also  his  History,  with  a  great  deal  of  desire,  and 
whatsoever  else  he  shall  compose  :  but  in  particular  of  his  History 
I  promise  myself  a  thing  perfect  and  singular,  especially  in  Henry 
the  Seventh,  where  he  may  exercise  the  talent  of  his  divine  under^ 
standing.  This  lord  is  more  and  more  known,  and  his  books  here 
more  and  more  delighted  in  ;  and  those  men  thai  have  more  than 
ordinary  knowledge  in  human  affairs,  esteem  him  one  of  the  most 
eapaSle  spirits  of  this  age  ;  and  he  is  truly  such.  Now  his  fame 
doth  not  decrease  with  days  since,  but  rather  increase.  Divers 
of  his  works  have  been  anciently  and  yet  lately  translated  into 
other  tongues,  both  learned  and  modem,  by  foreign  pens. 
Several  persons  of  quality,  during  his  lordship's  life,  crossed  the 
seas  on  ptu'pose  to  gain  an  opportimity  of  seeing  him  and  dis- 
coursing with  him ;  whereof  one  carried  his  lordship's  picture 
firom  head  to  foot  ^  over  with  him  into  France,  as  a  thing  which 
he  foresaw  would  be  much  desired  there,  that  so  they  might 
enjoy  the  image  of  his  person  as  well  as  the  images  of  his  brain, 
his  books.  Amongst  the  rest.  Marquis  Fiat,  a  French  noble- 
man, who  came  ambassador  into  England,  in  the  beginning 
of  Queen  Mary,  wife  to  King  Charies,  was  taken  with  an 
extraordinary  desire  of  seeing  him;  for  which  he  made  way  by  a 
£nend ;  and  when  he  came  to  him,  being  then  through  weakness 
confined  to  his  bed,  the  marquis  saluted  him  with  this  high 

*  This  picture  was  presented  to  him  by  Bacon  himself,  according  to  the  Latin 
version. 
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expression.  That  his  lordship luid been  ever  to  him  like  the  angels; 
of  whom  he  had  often  heard,  and  read  much  of  them  in  books, 
but  he  never  saw  them.  After  which  they  contracted  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  and  the  marquis  did  so  mi^ch  revere  him, 
that  besides  his  frequent  visits,  they  wrote  letters  one  to  the 
other,  under  the  titles  and  appellations  of  father  and  son.  As 
for  his  many  salutations  by  letters  from  foreign  worthies  devoted 
to  learning,  I  forbear  to  mention  them,  because  that  is  a  thing 
conunon  to  other  men  of  learning  or  note,  together  with  him. 

But  yet,  in  this  matter  of  his  fame,  I  speak  in  the  compara- 
tive only,  and  not  in  the  exclusive.  For  his  reputation  is  great  in 
his  own  nation  also,  especially  amongst  those  that  are  of  a  more 
acute  and  sharper  judgment ;  which  I  will  exemplify  but  with 
two  testimonies  and  no  more.  The  former,  when  his  History  of 
King  Henry  the  Seventh  was  to  come  forth,  it  was  delivered  to 
the  old  Lord  Brook,  to  be  perused  by  him;  who,  when  he  had 
dispatched  it,  returned  it  to  the  author  with  this  eulogy.  Com- 
mend me  to  my  lord,  and  bid  Jiim  take  care  to  yet  good  paper 
and  ink,  for  the  work  is  incomparable.  The  other  shall  be  that 
of  Doctor  Samuel  Collins,  late  provost  of  King's  College  in 
Cambridge,  a  man  of  no  vulgar  wit,  who  affirmed  unto  me  \ 
That  when  he  had  read  the  book  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning, 
he  found  himself  in  a  case  to  begin  his  studies  anew,  and  that  he 
had  lost  all  the  time  of  his  studying  before. 

It  hath  been  desired,  that  something  should  be  signified  touch- 
ing his  diet,  and  the  regimen  of  his  health,  of  which,  in  regard 
of  his  universal  insight  into  nature,  he  may  perhaps  be  to  some 
an  example.  For  his  diet,  it  was  rather  a  plentiful  and  liberal 
diet,  as  his  stomach  would  bear  it,  than  a  restrained;  which  he 
also  commended  in  his  book  of  the  History  of  Life  and  Death. 
In  his  younger  years  he  was  much  given  to  the  finer  and  lighter 
sort  of  meats,  as  of  fowls,  and  such  like ;  but  afterward,  when 
he  grew  more  judicious  S  he  preferred  the  stronger  meats,  such 
as  the  shambles  afforded,  as  diose  meats  which  bred  the  more 
firm  and  substantial  juices  of  the  body,  and  less  dissipable;  upon 
which  he  would  often  make  his  meal,  though  he  had  other 
meats  upon  the  table.  You  may  be  sure  he  would  not  neglect 
that  himself,  which  he  so  much  extolled  in  his  writings,  and 

■  In  the  Latin  version  Rawley  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  add  that  this  may 
have  been  said  playfully :  Sive/eMtioe  tive  terio. 

*  More  Judicious  (that  is)  by  experience  and  obserration :  txperieniiA  edoctua  is  the 
expression  in  the  Latin  version. 
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that  was  the  use  of  nitre  ;  whereof  he  took  in  the  quantity  of 
about  three  grains  in  thin  warm  broth  every  morning,  for 
thirty  years  together  next  before  his  death.  And  for  physic^ 
he  did  indeed  live  physically,  but  not  miserably ;  for  he  took 
only  a  maceration  of  rhubarb  ^  infused  into  a  draught  of  white 
wine  and  beer  mingled  together  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour, 
once  in  six  or  seven  days,  immediately  before  his  meal  (whether 
dinner  or  supper),  that  it  might  dry  the  body  less ;  which  (as 
he  siud)  did  carry  away  frequently  the  grosser  humours  of  the 
body,  and  not  diminish  or  carry  away  any  of  the  spirits,  as 
sweating  doth.  And  this  was  no  grievous  thing  to  take.  As 
for  odier  physic,  in  an  ordinary  way  (whatsoever  hath  been 
vulgarly  spoken)  he  took  not  His  receipt  for  the  gout,*  which 
did  constantly  ease  him  of  his  pain  within  two  hours,  is  already 
set  down  in  the  end  of  the  Natural  History, 

It  may  seem  the  moon  had  some  principal  place  in  the  figure  , 
of  his  nativity :  for  the  moon  was  never  in  her  passion,  or 
eclipsed^,  but  he  was  surprised  with  a  sudden  fit  of  fainting ; 
and  that,  though  he  observed  not  nor  took  any  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  eclipse  thereof;  and  as  soon  as  the  eclipse  ceased, 
he  was  restored  to  his  former  strength  again. 

He  died  on  the  ninth  day  of  April  in  the  year  1626,  in  the 
early  morning  of  the  day  then  celebrated  for  our  Saviour's 
resurrection,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  at  the  Earl  cf 
Arundel's  house  in  Highgate,  near  London,  to  which  place  he 
casually  repaired  about  a  week  before ;   God  so  ordaining  that 

>  In  the  Latin  venion  Rawley  gives  tift  quantity  :  Bhabarhari  itsquidrachmam. 

*  Lord  Campbell  (wbo  appears  to  have  read  Rawley's  memoir  only  in  the  Lntin, 
wliere  the  words  are  quotien  luna  defeclt  iive  ediptin  pa»aa  est),  supposing  defecit  to 
mean  wamedt  discredits  this  statement,  on  the  ground  that  **no  instance  is  recorded 
of  Bacon's  having  (kinted  in  public,  or  put  off  the  hearing  of  any  cause  on  account  of 
the  duauft  of  the  motm,  ixt  of  any  approaching  eclipse,  visible  or  invisible.*'  And  it  is 
tine  that  if  dtfutua  luna  meant  a  change  of  the  moon,  or  even  a  dark  moon  (which 
it  might  have  meant  well  enough  if  the  Romans  had  not  chosen  to  appropriate  the 
wofd  to  quite  another  meaning),  the  accident  must  have  happened  in  public  too  often 
to  pass  unnoticed.  But  Rawley  was  too  good  a  scholar  to  misapply  so  common 
a  word  in  that  way.  He  evidently  speaks  of  eclipses  only,  and  of  eclipses  visible  at 
the  place.  Now  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  lunar  eclipses  vidble  at  Westminster  would 
bave  coincided  with  important  business  in  which  Bacon  was  conspicuously  engaged, 
often  enough  (even  if  he  did  faint  every  time)  to  establish  a  connexion  between  the 
two  phenomena.  Of  course  Rawley's  statement  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  reaUty  of 
any  such  connexion;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  an  invention,  and  it  may 
be  ftlrly  taken,  I  think,  as  evidence  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  Bacon's  temperament, 
and  its  sensibility  to  the  sUey  influences.  That  Bacon  himself  never  alluded  to  tbia 
itbtioQ  between  himself  and  the  moon  is  easily  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  of  the  fact  He  may  have  observed  the  coincidence,  and  mentioned 
it  to  Rawley ;  and  Rawley  (whose  commonplace  book  proves  that  he  had  a  taste  for 
astrology)  may  have  believed  in  the  physical  connexion,  though  Bacon  himself  did  noL 
VOL.  I.  C 
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he  should  die  there  of  a  gentle  fever,  accidentally  accompanied 
with  a  great  cold,  whereby  the  defluxion  of  rheum  fell  so  plen- 
tifully upon  his  breast,  that  he  died  by  suffocation ;  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Michael's  church  at  St.  Albans ;  being  the  place 
designed  for  his  burial  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  both  be- 
cause the  body  of  his  mother  was  interred  there,  and  because 
it  was  the  only  church  then  remaining  within  the  precincts  of 
old  Verulam :  where  he  hath  a  monument  erected  for  him  in 
white  marble  (by  the  care  and  gratitude  of  Sir  Thomas  Meautys, 
knight,  formerly  his  lordship's  secretary,  afterwards  clerk  of  the 
Bang's  Honourable  Privy  Council  under  two  kings) ;  represent- 
ing his  full  portraiture  in  the  posture  of  studying,  with  an  in* 
scription  composed  by  that  accomplished  gentleman  and  rare 
wit.  Sir  Henry  Wotton.* 

But  howsoever  his  body  was  mortal,  yet  no  doubt  his  memory 
and  works  will  live,  and  will  in  all  probability  last  as  long  as 
the  world  lasteth.  In  order  to  which  I  have  endeavoured  (after 
my  poor  ability)  to  do  this  honour  to  his  lordship,  by  way  of 
conducing  to  the  same. 
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BACON'S  PHILOSOPHICAL   WORKS. 


BY  BOBEBT  LESLIE  ELU8. 


(1.)  OuB  knowledge  of  Bacon's  method  is  much  less  com- 
plete than  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be.  Of  the  iVbotim 
Org€aiumy  which  was  to  contain  a  complete  statement  of  its 
nature  and  principles,  we  have  only  the  first  two  books;  and 
although  in  other  parts  of  Bacon's  writings,  as  for  instance  in 
the  Cogitata  et  Visa  de  Interpretatiane  NaturtBy  many  of  the 
ideas  contamed  in  these  books  recur  in  a  less  systematic  form, 
we  yet  meet  with  but  few  indications  of  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects which  were  to  haye  been  discussed  in  the  others.  It 
seems  not  improbable  that  some  parts  of  Bacon's  system  were 
never  perfectly  developed  even  in  his  own  mind.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  an  attempt  to  determine  what  his 
method,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  or  would  have  been,  must  neces- 
sarily involve  a  conjectural  or  hypothetical  element ;  and  it  is,  I 
think,  chiefly  because  this  circumstance  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently recognised,  that  the  idea  of  Bacon's  philosophy  has 
generally  speaking  been  but  imperfectly  apprehended. 

(2.)  Of  the  subjects  which  were  to  have  occupied  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Novum  Organum  we  learn  something  fix)m  a 
passage  at  the  end  of  the  second  book. 

^  Nunc  vero,"  it  is  said  at  the  conclusion  of  the  doctrine  of 
prerogative  instances,  **  ad  adminicula  et  rectificationes  induc^ 
tionis,  et  deinceps  ad  concreta,  et  latentes  proceesus,  et  latentes 
schematismos,  et  reliqua  quse  aphorismo  xxi  ordine  proposui- 
mus,  pergendum."  On  referring  to  the  twenty-first  aphorism 
we  find  a  sort  of  table  of  contents  of  the  whole  work.     "  Dice- 
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mu8  itaque  primo  «  ^^  de  prserogativis  instantiamm ;  secundo, 
de  adminiculis  inductionis ;  tertio,  de  rectificatione  inductioiiis ; 
quarto^  de  variatione  inquisitioms  pro  natudt  subjecti ;  quinto, 
de  prsBrogativis  naturarum  quatenus  ad  inquisitionem^  sive  de 
eo  quod  inquirendum  est  prius  et  posterius;  sexto^  de  ter- 
minis  inquisitionis^  sive  de  STnopsi  omnium  naturarum  in  imi- 
yerso ;  septimo^  de  deductione  ad  prazin^  sive  de  eo  quod  est 
in  ordine  ad  hominem ;  octavo^  de  parasceTis  ad  inquisitionem ; 
postremo  autem>  de  scalft  aBcen8ori&  et  dedcensori&  axiomatum.'* 
Of  these  nine  subjects  the  first  is  the  only  one  with  which  we 
are  at  all  accurately  acquainted. 

(3.)  Bacon's  method  was  essentially  inductive.  He  rejected 
the  use  of  syllogistic  or  deductive  reasoning,  except  when  prac- 
tical applications  were  to  be  made  of  the  conclusions^  axiomata, 
to  which  the  inquirer  had  been  led  by  a  systematic  process 
of  induction.  **  Logica  quee  nunc  habetur  inutilis  est  ad  inven- 
tionem  scientiarum.  ....  Spee  est  una  in  inductione  ver4."* 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  wherever  Bacon  speaks  of  an  **  ascend- 
ing" process,  he  is  to  be  understood  to  mean  induction,  of  which 
it  is  the  character  to  proceed  £rom  that  which  is  nobis  notius  to 
that  which  is  notius  simpliciter.  Contrariwise  when  £e  speaks 
of  a  descent,  he  always  refers  to  the  correlative  process  of  de- 
duction. Thus  when  in  the  Partis  secundte  Delineatio  he  says, 
.  .  .  ^'meminerint  homines  in  inquisitione  activ&  necesse  esse 
rem  per  scalam  descensoriam  (cujus  usum  in  contemplative  sus- 
tulimus)  confici:  omnis  enim  operatic  in  individuis  versatur  quas 
infimo  loco  sunt," — we  are  to  understand  that  in  Bacon's  system 
deduction  is  only  admissible  in  the  inquisitio  activa ;  that  is,  in 
practical  applications  of  the  results  of  induction.  Similarly  in  the 
Distributio  Operia  he  says,  ^^Rejicimus  syllogismum;  neque 
id  soliim  quoad  principia  (ad  quas  nee  illi  eam  adhibent)  sed 
etiam  quoad  propositiones  medias."  Everything  was  to  be  esta- 
blished by  induction.  ^^  In  constituendo  autem  axiomate  forma 
inductionis  alia  quiUn  adhuc  in  usu  fuit  excogitanda  est,  eaque 
non  ad  principia  tantiim  (quae  vocant)  probanda  et  invenienda, 
sed  etiam  ad  axiomata  minora,  et  media,  denique  omnia.'*^ 

(4.)  It  is  necessary  to  determine  the  relation  in  which  Bacon 
conceived  his  metiiod  to  stand  to  ordinary  induction.  Botii 
methods  set  out  "  a  sensu  et  particularibus,"  and  acquiesce  "  in 

»  Nov.  OfK.  I.  11.  and  14.  ^  jjov.  Oi«.  1.  105. 
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maximd  generalibus;"^  but  while  ordinary  induction  proceeds 
'^  per  enumerationem  simplioem/'  by  a  mere  enumeration  of  par- 
ticular cases^  *^  et  precario  concludit  et  periculo  exponitur  ab  in- 
stanti&  contradictori&^^tiie  new  metiiod  ^^  naturam  separare  debet, 
per  rejectiones  et  exclusiones  debitas ;  et  deinde  post  negativas 
tot  quot  sufficiunt  super  affirmativas  condudere."'  A  form  of 
induction  was  to  be  introduced,  ^'qus  ex  aliquibus  genera- 
liter  oondudat  ita  ut  instantiam  oontradictonam  inyeniri  non 
posse  demonstretur."'  In  strong  contrast  with  this  metiiod 
stands  ^*  the  induction  which  tiie  logicians  speak  of,"  which  *^  is 
utterly  vicious  and  incompetent."  .  .  .  "  For  to  conclude 
upon  an  eniuneration  of  particulars,  without  ilistance  contra- 
dictory, is  no  conclusion,  but  a  conjecture."  .  .  .  '^  And  this 
form,  to  say  trutii,  is  so  gross,  as  it  had  not  been  possible  for 
wits  so  subtile  as  have  managed  these  tilings  to  have  offered 
it  to  tiie  world,  but  that  they  trusted  to  their  tiieories  and 
dogmaticals,  and  were  imperious  and  scomAil  towards  particu- 
lars."^ We  thus  see  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  ^^  quot  suffi- 
ciunt" in  the  passage  which  has  been  cited  from  the  Novum 
Organum  ;  it  means  **  as  many  as  may  suffice  in  order  to  the  at- 
tunment  of  certainty,"  it  being  necessary  to  have  a  metiiod  of 
induction,  ^'qu®  experientiam  solvat  et  separet,  et  per  exclu- 
siones  et  rejectiones  debitas  necessario  concludat"^  Absolute 
certainty  is  therefore  one  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
the  Baconian  induction.  Anotiier  is  tiiat  it  renders  all  men 
equally  capable,  or  nearly  so,  of  attaining  to  tiie  truth.  *^  Nostra 
verd  inveniendi  sdentias  ea  est  ratio  ut  non  multum  ingenio- 
rum  actunini  et  robori  relinquatur;  sed  quae  ingenia  et  intel- 
lectus  ferd  exiequet;"^  and  this  is  illustrated  by  tiie  difficulty  of 
describing  a  drde  liber&  manu,  whereas  every  one  can  do  it 
witii  a  pair  of  compasses.  ^'  Omnino  similis  est  nostra  ratio." 
The  cause  to  which  this  peculiarity  is  owing,  is  sufficientiy  indi- 
cated by  the  illustration :  the  method  ^^  exaequat  ingenia,"  ^'  cilm 
(»nnia  per  certissimas  regulas  et  demonstrationes  transigat." 
(5.)  Absolute  certainty,  and  a  mechanical  mode  of  procedure 

»  Nov.  Org,  i  22.  *  Nov,  Oig.  t  105. 

«  Cogitata  et  Visa,  §  18. 

*  Advancement  of  Learalug.    The  corresponding  passage  in  the  De  Augm.  is  in  the 
2nd  chap,  of  the  5th  book. 

*  Di^rib.  Operis,  §  10. 

*  Nov.  Org. LSI.,  and  comp.  i.  122.    Also  the  Inqoisitio  legiUma  de  Motu,  and 
Valerius  Tcrminiis,  c.  19. 
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Buch  that  all  men  should  be  capable  of  employing  it,  are  thus 
two  great  features  of  the  Baconian  method.  His  system  can 
never  be  rightly  understood  if  they  are  neglected^  and  any 
explanation  of  it  which  passes  them  oyer  in  silence  leaves  un- 
explained the  principal  difficulty  which  that  system  presents 
to  us.  But  another  difficulty  takes  the  place  of  the  one  which 
is  thus  set  aside.  It  becomes  impossible  to  justify  or  to  imder- 
stand  Bacon*s  assertion  that  his  method  was  essentially  new. 
**  Nam  nos,"  he  says  in  the  preface  to  the  Novum  Organum^  ^^si 
profiteamur  nos  meliora  afferre  quam  antiqui,  eandem  quam  illi 
viam  ingressi^  nulld  verborum  arte  efficere  possimus^  quin  induca- 
tur  quaedam  ingenii,  vel  excellentise^vel  facultatis  comparatio^  sive 
contentio.  •  .  •  Yeriim  ciim  per  nos  iUud  agatur^  ut  alia  omnino 
via  intellectui  aperiatur  illis  intentata  et  incognita,  commutata 
tota  jam  ratio  est,"  &c.  He  elsewhere  speaks  of  himself  as 
being  "  in  h&c  re  plane  protopirus,  et  vestigia  nullius  sequutus."  * 
Surely  this  language  would  be  out  of  place,  if  the  difference 
between  him  and  those  who  had  gone  before  him  related  merely 
to  matters  of  detail ;  as,  for  instance,  that  his  way  of  arranging 
the  facts  of  observation  was  more  convenient  than  theirs,  and 
his  way  of  applying  an  inductive  process  to  them  more  syste- 
matic. And  it  need  not  be  remarked  that  induction  in  itself 
was  no  novelty  at  all.  The  nature  of  the  act  of  induction  is 
as  clearly  stated  by  Aristotle  as  by  any  later  writer.  Bacon's 
design  was  surely  much  larger  than  it  would  thus  appear  to 
have  been.  Whoever  considers  his  writings  without  reference 
to  their  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy  will  I  think  be 
convinced  that  he  aimed  at  giving  a  wholly  new  method, —  a 
method  universally  applicable,  and  in  all  cases  infallible.  By 
this  method,  all  the  knowledge  which  the  human  mind  is  capa- 
ble of  receiving  might  be  attained,  and  attained  without  unne- 
cessary labour.  Men  were  no  longer  to  wander  from  the  truth 
in  helpless  uncertainty.  The  publication  of  this  new  doctrine 
was  the  Temporis  Partus  Masculus ;  it  was  as  the  rising  of  a 
new  sun,  before  which  "  the  borrowed  beams  of  moon  and  stars" 
were  to  fade  away  and  disappear.' 

(6.)  That  the  wide  distinction  which  Bacon  conceived  to 
exist  between  his  own  method  and  any  which  had  previously 

»  Nov.  OiTf.  i.  113. 

^  See,  for  instance,  the  Prafath  GencraUs,  where  Bacon  coinparea  his  method  to  the 
mariner's  compass,  nnlli  the  discovery  of  which  no  wide  sea  could  be  crossed;  an 
image  probably  connected  with  his  favourite  device  of  a  ship  passing  through  the  pillars 
of  Ucrcules,  with  the  motto  "  Plus  ultra." 
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been  known  has  often  been  but  slightly  noticed  by  those  who 
have  spoken  of  his  philosophy^  arises  probably  from  a  wish  to 
recognise  in  the  history  of  the  scientific  discoveries  of  the  last 
two  centuries  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes  and  prophecies.  One 
of  his  early  disciples  however,  who  wrote  before  the  scientific 
movement  which  commenced  about  Bacon's  time  had  assumed 
a  definite  form  and  character  —  I  mean  Dr.  Hooke  —  has  ex* 
plicitly  adopted  those  portions  of  Bacon's  doctrine  which  have 
seemingly  been  as  a  stumbling-block  to  his  later  followers.  In 
Hooke's  General  Scheme  or  Idea  of  the  Present  State  of  NatU" 
ral  Philosophy  ^,  which  is  in  many  respects  the  best  commentary 
on  Bacon,  we  find  it  asserted  that  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
the  intellect  ^^  is  continually  to  be  assisted  by  some  method  or 
engine  which  shall  be  as  a  goide  to  regulate  its  actions,  so  as  that 
it  shall  not  be  able  to  act  amiss.  Of  this  engine  no  man  ex- 
cept the  incomparable  Yerulam  hath  had  any  thoughts,  and  he 
indeed  hath  promoted  it  to  a  very  good  pitch."  Something 
however  still  remained  to  be  added  to  this  engine  or  art  of 
invention,  to  which  Hooke  gives  the  name  of  philosophical 
algebra.  He  goes  on  to  say,  ^^  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  if  this 
art  be  well  prosecuted  and  made  use  of,  an  ordinary  capacity 
with  industry  will  be  able  to  do  very  much  more  than  has  yet 
been  done,  and  to  show  that  even  physical  and  natural  inquiries 
as  well  as  mathematical  and  geometrical  will  be  capable  also  of 
demonstration ;  so  that  henceforward  the  business  of  invention 
will  not  be  so  much  the  efiect  of  acute  wit,  as  of  a  serious  and 
industrious  prosecution."  *  Here  the  absolute  novelty  of  Bacon's 
method,  its  demonstrative  character,  and  its  power  of  reducing 
all  minds  to  nearly  the  same  level,  are  distinctly  recognised* 

(7.)  Before  we  examine  the  method  of  which  Bacon  proposed 
to  make  use,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
blems to  which  it  was,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  to  be  applied* 
In  other  words,  we  must  endeavour  to  determine  the  idea  which 
he  had  formed  of  the  nature  of  science. 

Throughout  his  writings,  science  and  power  are  spoken  of  as 
correlative  —  **in  idem  coincidunt;"  and  the  reason  of  this  is 
that  Bacon  always  assumed  that  the  knowledge  of  the  cause 
would  in  almost  all  cases  enable  us  to  produce  the  observed 
effect     We  shall  see  hereafter  how  tiiis  assumption  connected 

>  PubUahcd  posUiumously  in  1705.  '  Present  SUte  of  Mat  PhU.  pp.  6,  7. 
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itself  witb  ibe  whole  spirit  of  his  philosophy.  I  mention  it  now 
because  it  presents  itself  in  the  passage  in  which  Bacon's  idea 
of  the  nature  of  science  is  most  distinctly  stated.  ^'  Super 
datum  corpus  novam  naturam«  siye  novas  naturas,  generare  et 
superinducere^  opus  et  intentio  est  human®  potentiae.  Datas 
autem  natures  forc^am,  sive  differentiam  veraifi,  sive  naturam 
naturantem,  sive  fontem  emanationis,  (ista  enim  vocabula 
habemus  quae  ad  indicationem  rei  proximo  accedi&t)  inyenire, 
opus  et  intentio  est  human®  sciential.''  This  passage,  with  which 
the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Organum  commences,  requires 
to  be  considered  in  detail. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  natura  sig^es 
"abstract  quality,"  —  it  is  used  by  Bacon  in  antithesis  with 
corpus  or  "  concrete  body."  Thus  the  passage  we  have  quoted 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  scope  and  end  of  human  power  is  to 
give  new  qualities  to  bodies,  while  the  scope  and  end  of  human 
knowledge  is  to  ascertain  tiie  formal  cause  of  all  the  qualities  of 
which  bodies  are  possessed. 

Throughout  Bacon's  philosophy,  tiie  necessity  of  making 
abstract  qualities  (naturae)  the  principal  object  of  our  inquiries 
is  frequently  insisted  on.  He  who  studies  the  concrete  and 
neglects  the  abstract  cannot  be  called  an  interpreter  of  nature. 
Such  was  Bacon's  judgment  when,  apparentiy  at  an  early  period 
of  his  life,  he  wrote  tiie  Temporis  Partus  Masculus^  ;  and  in  the 
Novum  Organum  he  has  expressed  an  equivalent  opinion :  '^qudd 
iste  modus  operandi,  (qui  naturas  intuetur  simplices  licet  in 
corpore  concrete)  procedat  ex  iis  quae  in  natur&  sunt  constantia 
et  astema  et  catholica,  et  latas  praebeat'  potentias  humanas 
vias."  ^  Quite  in  accordance  with  this  passage  is  a  longer  one 
-in  the  Advancement  of  Learning ^  which  I  shall  quote  in  extenso, 
as  it  is  exceedingly  important.  "  The  forms  of  substances,  I 
say,  as  they  are  now  by  compounding  and  transplanting  mul- 
tiplied, are  so  perplexed  as  they  are  not  to  be  inquired ;  no  more 
than  it  were  either  possible  or  to  purpose  to  seek  in  gross  the 
forms  of  those  sounds  which  make  words,  which  by  compo- 
sition and  transposition  of  letters  are  infinite.  But  on  the  other 
side  to  inquire  the  form  of  tiiose  sounds  or  voices  which  make 

>  Mr.Ellts  alludes,  I  think,  to  the  De  Interpretatitme  Naturoi  SenietUia  XIL,  which 
M.  Bouillet  prints  as  part  of  the  TemporU  Parhu  MomcuIub,  My  reasons  for  differing 
with  M.  Bouillot  on  this  point,  and  placing  it  by  itself,  and  assigning  it  a  later  date, 
will  be  found  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Ellb's  Preface  to  the  Novum  Organum,— J,  S. 

'  Kov.  Org.  ii.  6. 
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simple  letters  is  easily  comprehensible^  and  being  known  in- 
duceth  and  manifesteth  the  forms  of  all  words  which  consist  and 
are  compounded  of  them.  In  the  same  manner^  to  inquire  the 
form  of  a  lion,  of  an  oak,  of  gold — nay  of  water,  of  air — is  a  vain 
pursuit ;  but  to  inquire  the  forms  of  sense,  of  voluntary  motion, 
of  vegetation,  of  colours,  of  gravity  and  levity,  of  density,  of 
tenuity,  of  heat,  of  cold,  and  all  other  natures  and  qualities 
which  like  an  alphabet  are  not  many,  and  of  which  the  essences 
upheld  by  matter  of  all  creatures  do  consist, — to  inquire,  I  say, 
the  true  forms  of  these,  is  that  part  of  metaphysique  which  we 
now  define  of."  And  a  little  farther  on  we  are  told  that  it  is 
the  prerogative  of  metaphyaque  to  consider  **the  simple  forms 
or  difierence  of  things"  (that  is  to  say,  the  forms  of  simple 
natures),  "  which  are  few  in  number,  and  the  degrees  and  co- 
ordinations  whereof  make  all  this  variety." 

We  see  firom  these  passages  why  the  study  of  simple  natures 
is  so  important  —  namely  because  they  are  comparatively 
speaking  few  in  number,  and  because,  notwithstanding  this,  a 
knowledge  of  their  essence  would  enable  us,  at  least  in  theory, 
to  solve  every  problem  which  the  universe  can  present  to  us. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  simple  natures,  we  may 
take  a  passage  which  occurs  in  the  Silva  Silvarum.  *^  Gold," 
it  is  there  said,  ^^  has  these  natures :  greatness  of  weight,  close- 
ness of  parts,  fixation,  pliantness  or  softness,  immunity  from 
rust,  colour  or  tincture  of  yellow.  Therefore  the  sure  way, 
though  most  about,  to  make  gold,  is  to  know  the  causes  of  the 
several  natures  before  rehearsed,  and  the  axioms  concerning  the 
same.  For  if  a  man  can  make  a  metal  that  hath  all  these  pro- 
perties, let  men  dispute  whether  it  be  gold  or  no."^ 

Of  these  simple  natures  Bacon  has  given  a  list  in  the  third 
book  of  the  De  Auff  mentis.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes : 
schematisms  of  matter,  and  simple  motions.  To  the  former 
belong  the  abstract  qualities,  dense,  rare,  heavy,  %ht,  &c.,  of 
which  thirty-nine  are  enumerated,  the  list  being  concluded  with 
a  remark  that  it  need  not  be  carried  farther,  ^^  neque  ultra  rem 
extendimus."  The  simple  motions  —  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  word  ^^ motion"  is  used  in  a  wide  and  vague  sense — are  the 
motus  antitypisd,  which  secures  the  impenetrability  of  matter; 
the  motus  nexiis,  commonly  called  the  motus  ex  fug&  vacui,  &c. ; 

'  Compare  Nov.  Org.  iL  6. 
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and  of  these  motions  fourteen  are  mentioned.  This  list  however 
does  not  profess  to  be  complete,  and  accordingly  in  the  Novum 
Organum  (iL  48.)  another  list  of  simple  motions  is  given,  in 
which  nineteen  species  are  recognised. 

The  view  of  which  we  have  now  been  speaking — ^namely,  tiiat 
it  is  possible  to  reduce  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  to 
combinations  of  a  limited  number  of  simple  elements  —  is  tiie 
central  point  of  Bacon's  whole  system.  It  serves,  as  we  shall 
see,  to  explain  the  peculiarities  of  the  method  which  he  proposed. 

(8.)  In  what  sense  did  Bacon  use  the  word  ^^  Form"?  This  is  the 
next  question  which,  in  considering  tiie  account  which  he  has 
given  of  the  nature  of  science,  it  is  necessary  to  examine.  I  am, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  much  disposed 
to  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  Forms  is  in  some  sort  an  extra- 
neous part  of  Bacon's  system.  His  peculiar  method  may  be 
stated  independentiy  of  this  doctrine,  and  he  has  himself  so  stated 
it  in  one  of  his  earlier  tracts,  namely  the  VaUritLs  Terminus* 
It  is  at  any  rate  certain,  tiiat  in  using  the  word  ^^Form"  he  did 
not  intend  to  adopt  the  scholastic  mode  of  employing  it.  He 
was  much  in  tiie  habit  of  giving  to  words  already  in  use  a  new 
signification.  "  To  me,"  he  remarks  in  the  Advancement  of 
Learning y  ^4t  seemeth  best  to  keep  way  with  antiquity  usque  ad 
aras,  and  therefore  to  retain  tiie  ancient  terms,  though  I  some- 
times alter  the  uses  and  definitions."  And  thus  though  he  has 
spoken  of  the  scholastic  forms  as  figments  of  tiie  human  minA/, 
he  was  nevertheless  willing  to  employ  the  word  "Form"  in  a  mo- 
dified sense,  "  prsesertim  quum  hoc  vocabulum  invaluerit,  et  &- 
miliariter  occurrat."  ^  He  has  however  distinctiy  stated  that  in 
speaking  of  Forms,  he  is  not  to  be  understood  to  speak  of  the 
Forms  "quibus  hominum  contemplationes  et  cogitationes 
hactenus  assueverunt."  • 

As  Bacon  uses  the  word  in  his  own  sense,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  interpret  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  by  means 
of  what  he  has  himself  said  of  it;  and  tiiis  may  I  think  be  satis- 
factorily accomplished. 

We  may  begin  by  remarking  that  in  Bacon's  system,  as  in 
those  of  many  others,  the  relation  of  substance  and  attribute  is 
virtually  the  same  as  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
substance  is  conceived  of  as  tiie  causa  immanens  of  its  attri- 

»  Nov.  Org.  I.  61.  »  Nov.  Org.  It  2.  •  Nov.  Org.  U.  17. 
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butesS  or  in  oilier  words  it  is  the  formal  cause  of  the  qualities 
which  are  referred  to  it.  As  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
properties  of  different  substances^  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
difference  between  the  substances  themselves.  But  in  the  first 
Btate  of  the  views  of  which  we  are  speaking  this  latter  differ- 
ence is  altogether  unimagmable:  ^^distincte  quidem  intelligi 
potest^  sed  non  explicari  ima^abiliter."'  It  belongs  not  to 
natural  philosophy^  but  to  metaphysics. 

These  views  however  admit  of  an  essential  modification.  If 
we  divide  the  qualities  of  bodies  into  two  classes,  and  ascribe 
those  of  the  former  class  to  substance  as  its  essential  attributes^ 
while  we  look  on  those  of  the  latter  as  connected  with  substance 
by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect — that  is,  if  we  recognise  the 
distinction  of  primary  and  secondary  qualities — the  state  of  the 
question  is  changed.  It  now  becomes  possible  to  give  a  definite 
answer  to  the  question.  Wherein  does  the  difference  between 
different  substances^  corresponding  to  the  difference  between 
iheir  senable  qualities,  consist? 

The  answer  to  this  question  of  course  involves  a  reference 
to  the  qualities  which  have  been  recognised  as  primary;  and  we 
are  thus  led  to  the  principle  that  in  the  sciences  which  relate  to 
the  secondary  qualities  of  bodies  the  primary  ones  are  to  be 
r^arded  as  the  causes  of  the  secondary.' 

This  division  of  the  qualities  of  bodies  into  two  classes  is  the 
point  of  transition  from  tiie  metaphysical  view  &om  which  we 
set  out  to  that  of  ordinary  physical  science.  And  tiiis  tran- 
sition Bacon  had  made,  though  not  perhaps  with  a  perfect  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  so.  Thus  he  has  repeatedly  denied  the 
truth  of  the  scholastic  doctrine  tiiat  Forms  are  incognoscible 
because  supra-sensible^;  and  tiie  reason  of  tiiis  is  clearly  that  his 
conception  of  tiie  nature  of  Forms  relates  merely  to  the  primary 
qualities  of  bodies.  For  instance,  the  Form  of  heat  is  a  kind  of 
local  motion  of  the  particles  of  which  bodies  are  composed^,  and 
tiiat  of  whiteness  a  mode  of  arrangement  among  those  particles.® 
This  peculiar  motion  or  arrangement. corresponds  to  and  en- 
genders heat  or  whiteness,  and  this  in  every  case  in  which  those 
qualities  exist     The  statement  of  the  distinguishing  character 

*  See  Zfanmemuai's  Essay  on  the  Mooadology  of  Leibnitx,  p.  86.  (Vienna,  1807). 

*  LeibDlts,  De  ips4  Naturd.  «  Whewell,  PbO.  Ind.  Science,  [book  \v.  eh.  i  ] 

*  See  SeaDger,  Exercit  In  Cardan. 

*  [Hot.  Org.  U.  20.]  •  [Valerius  Terminus,  il.  1.] 
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of  the  motion  or  arrangement^  or  of  whatever  else  may  be  the 
Form  of  a  given  phenomenon,  takes  the  shape  of  a  law;  it  is  the 
law  in  fulfilling  which  any  substance  determines  the  existence 
of  the  quality  in  question.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Bacon 
sometimes  calls  the  Form  a  law ;  he  has  done  this  particularly 
in  a  passage  which  will  be  mentioned  a  little  farther  on. 

With  the  view  which  has  now  been  stated,  we  shall  I  think 
be  able  to  understand  every  passage  in  which  Bacon  speaks  of 
Forms; — remembering  however  that  as  he  has  not  traced  a 
boundary  line  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities,  we  can 
only  say  in  general  terms  that  his^foctrine  of  Forms  is  founded 
upon  the  theory  that  certain  qualities  of  bodies  are  merely  sub- 
jective and  phenomenal,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  necessarily 
resulting  from  others  which  belong  to  substance  as  its  essential 
attributes.  In  the  passage  from  which  we  set  outS  the  Form  is 
spoken  of  as  vera  differentia,  the  true  or  essential  difference, — as 
natura  naturans — and  as  the  fons  emanationis.  The  first  of 
these  expressions  refers  to  the  theory  of  definition  by  genus  and 
difference.  The  difference  is  that  which  gives  the  thing  defined 
its  specific  character.  If  it  be  founded  on  an  accidental  circum- 
stance, the  definition,  though  not  incorrect  if  the  acddent  be  an 
inseparable  one,  will  nevertheless  not  express  the  true  and 
essential  character  of  its  subject;  contrariwise,  if  it  involve  a 
statement  of  the  formal  cause  of  the  tiling  defined. 

The  second  of  these  phrases  is  now  scarcely  used,  except  in 
connexion  with  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza.  It  had  however 
been  employed  by  some  of  tiie  scholastic  writers.^  It  is  always 
antitiietical  to  natura  naturata,  and  in  the  passage  before  us 
serves  not  inaptiy  to  express  the  relation  in  which  the  Form 
stands  to  the  phenomenal  nature  which  results  firom  it.    . 

The  phrase  fons  emanationis  does  not  seem  to  require  any 
explanation.  It  belongs  to  the  kind  of  philosophical  language 
wUch  attempts,  more  or  less  successfully,  to  give  clearness  of 
conception  by  means  of  metaphor.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark 
how  much  this  is  the  case  in  the  later  development  of  scho- 
lasticism. 

A  littie  fartiier  on  in  the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Or' 
ganum  than  the  passage  we  have  been  considei4ag,  —  namely 

»  [Nov.  Org,  IL  1.] 

'  See  Vossliu  De  VltUs  Serm.  in  yooe  Natunre ;  and  CasUnann,  Disttoctiones  in 
TOC  Natura. 
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in  the  thirteenth  aphorism^ — Bacon  asserts  that  the  ^^  forma 
rei "  is  ^^  ipsissima  res,''  and  that  the  thing  and  its  Form  differ 
only  as  '^apparens  et  existens,  aat  exterius  et  interins,  aut  in 
ordine  ad  hominem  et  in  ordine  ad  universnm."  Here  the 
subjectiye  and  phenomenal  character  of  the  quaUties  whose  form 
is  to  be  determined  is  distinctly  and  strongly  indicated. 

The  principal  passage  in  which  the  Form  is  spoken  of  as  a  law 
occurs  in  the  second  aphorism  of  the  same  book.  It  is  there 
said  that,  although  in  nature  nothing  really  exists  (vere  existat) 
except  ^^  corpora  individua  edentia  actus  puros  individuos  ex 
l^e^"  yet  that  in  doctrine  this  law  is  of  fundamental  import- 
ance, and  that  it  and  its  clauses  (paragraphi)  are  what  he  means 
when  he  speaks  of  Forms. 

In  denying  the  real  existence  of  anything  beside  individual 
substances.  Bacon  opposes  himself  to  the  scholastic  realism ;  in 
speaking  of  these  substances  as  ^^  edentia  actus,"  he  asserts  the 
doctrine  of  the  essential  activity  of  substance ;  by  adding  the 
epithet  '^ puros"  he  separates  what  Aristotle  termed  ivrsTJxsiat 
from  mere  motions  or  Kivriaus,  thereby  by  implication  denying 
the  objective  reality  of  the  latter ;  and,  lastly,  by  using  the 
word  '^  individuos,"  he  implies  that  though  in  contemplation  and 
doctrine  the  form  law  of  the  substance  (that  is,  the  substantial 
form)  is  resoluble  into  the  forms  of  the  simple  natures  which 
belong  to  i1^  as  into  clauses,  yet  that  this  analysis  is  conceptual 
only,  and  not  real 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  two  modes  in  which  Bacon 
speaks  of  the  Form,  namely  as  ipsissima  res  and  as  a  law,  differ 
only,  though  they  cannot  be  reconciled,  as  two  aspects  of  the 
same  object. 

Thus  much  of  the  character  of  the  Baconian  Form.  That  'it 
is  after  all  only  a  physical  conception  appears  sufficiently  from 
llie  examples  aheady  mentioned,  and  from 'the  fact  of  its  being 
made  the  most  important  part  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  na- 
tural sciences. 

The  investigation  of  the  Forms  of  natures  or  abstract  qualities 
is  ihe  principal  object  of  the  Baconian  method  of  induction. 
It  is  true  that  Bacon,  although  he  gives  the  first  place  to  inves- 
tigations of  this  nature,  does  not  altogether  omit  to  mention  as 
a  subordinate  part  of  science,  the  study  of  concrete  substances. 
The  first  aphorism  of  the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Organum 
sufficiently  explains  the  relation  in  which,  as  he  conceived,  the 
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abstract  and  the  concrete,  considered  as  objects  of  science, 
ought  to  stand  to  one  another.  This  relation  corresponds  to 
that  which  in  the  De  Augmentis  [iii.  4.],  he  had  sought  to 
establish  between  Physique  and  Metaphysique,  and  which  he 
has  there  expressed  by  saying  that  the  latter  was  to  be  con- 
versant with  the  formal  and  final  causes,  while  the  former  was 
to  be  confined  to  the  efficient  cause  and  to  the  material  It 
may  be  asked,  and  the  question  is  not  easily  answered.  Of  what 
use  the  study  of  concrete  bodies  was  in  Bacon's  system  to  be, 
seeing  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Forms  of  simple  natures  would, 
in  effect,  include  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  outward  world  ? 
I  believe  that,  if  Bacon's  recognition  of  physique  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  science  which  was  to  be  studied  apart  from  meta- 
physique or  the  doctrine  of  Forms,  can  be  explained  except  on 
historical  grounds, — that  is,  except  by  saying  that  it  was  derived 
from  the  quadripartite  division  of  causes  given  by  Aristotle  S — 
the  explanation  is  merely  this,  that  he  believed  that  the  study  of 
concrete  bodies  would  at  least  at  first  be  pursued  more  hopefully 
and  more  successfully  than  the  abstract  investigations  to  which 
he  gave  the  first  rank.^ 
/  However  this  may  be,  it  seems  certain  that  Bacon's  method, 
;  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Novum  Organum,  is  primarily  applicable 
to  the  investigation  of  Forms,  and  that  when  other  applications 
were  made  of  it,  it  was  to  be  modified  in  a  manner  which  is 
nowhere  distinctly  explained.  All  in  fact  that  we  know  of 
these  modifications  results  from  comparing  two  passages  which 
have  been  already  quoted' ;  namely  the  two  lists  in  which  Bacon 
enumerates  the  subjects  to  be  treated  of  in  the  latter  books  of 
the  Novum  Organum* 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  one  of  these  lists  the  subject  of 
concrete  bodies  corresponds  to  the  "  variation  of  the  investiga- 
tion according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject "  in  the  other,  and 
from  tills  it  seems  to  follow  that  Bacon  looked  on  his  method  of 
investigating  Forms  as  the  fimdamental  type  of  the  inductive 
process,  from  which  In  its  other  applications  it  deviated  more  or 
less  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  This  being  under- 
stood, we  may  proceed  to  speak  of  tiie  inductive  method  itself. 

(9.)  The  practical  criterium  of  a  Form  by  means  of  which  it  is  to 

-  For  an  expknation  of  which,  see  note  on  De  Augmentis,  ill.  4. — J,  S. 
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be  inYestigated  and  recognised,  reduces  itself  to  this, — tbat  the 
fbna  natore  and  the  phenomenal  nature  (so  to  modify,  for  the 
sake  of  distinctness.  Bacon's  phraseology)  must  constantly  be 
either  both  present  or  both  absent ;  and  moreover  that  when 
^tfaer  increases  or  decreases,  the  other  must  do  so  too.^  Setting  / 
aside  the  Tagueness  of  the  second  condition,  it  is  to  be  observed) 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  criterium  to  decide  which  of  two' 
concomitant  naturesis  the  Form  of  the  other.  It  is  true  that  in! 
one  place  Bacon  requires  the  form  nature,  beside  being  con- 
vertible with  the  given  one,  to  be  also  a  limitation  of  a  more 
general  nature.  His  words  are  '^natura  alia  qu»  sit  cum 
natnift  dat&  convertibilis  et  tamen  sit  limitatio  naturae  notions 
instar  generis  verL'**  Of  this  the  meaning  will  easily  be  ap- 
prehended if  we  refer  to  the  case  of  heat,  of  which  the  form  is 
said  to  be  a  kind  of  motion  —  motion  being  here  the  natura 
notior,  die  more  general  natura,  of  which  heat  is  a  specific  limi« 
tation ;  for  wherever  heat  is  present  there  also  is  motion,  but 
not  vice  versft.  Still  the  difficulty  recurs,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  practical  operation  of  Bacon's  method  which  can  serve 
to  determine  whetlier  this  subsidiary  condition  is  fulfilled;  nor 
18  the  condition  itself  altogether  free  from  vagueness. 

To  each  of  the  three  points  of  that  which  I  have  called  the 
practical  criteriiun  of  the  Form  corresponds  one  of  the  three 
tables  with  which  the  investigation  commences.  The  first  is 
the  table  '^  essentia  et  prsesentise,"  and  contains  all  known  in- 
stances in  which  the  given  nature  is  present.  The  second  is 
tlie  table  of  declination  or  absence  in  like  case  (declinationis 
sive  abeentie  in  proximo),  and  contains  instances  which  respect- 
ively eonespond  to  those  of  the  first  table,  but  in  which,  not^ 
withstanding  this  correspondence,  the  given  nature  is  absent. 
The  third  is  the  table  of  degrees  or  comparison  (tabula  grar 
duum  dve  tabula  comparativse),  in  which  the  instances  of  the 
given  nature  are  arranged  according  to  the  degree  in  which  it 
is  manifested  in  each. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  connexion  between  these  tables,  which 
are  collectively  called  tables  of  appearance,  '^  comparentisB,"  and 
the  criterium.  For,  let  any  instance  in  which  the  given  nature 
is  present  (as  the  sun  in  the  case  of  heat,  or  froth  in  the  case  of 
whiteness)  be  resolved  into  the  natures  by  the  aggregation  of 
which  our  idea  of  it  is  constituted;  one  of  these  natures  is. 
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necessarily  the  form  nature,  since  this  is  always  to  be  present 
when  the  given  nature  is.  Similarly,  the  second  table  corre- 
^nds  to  the  condition  that  the  Form  and  the  given  nature  are 
to  be  absent  together,  and  the  third  to  that  of  their  increa^ng 
or  decreasing  together. 

After  the  formation  of  these  tables,  how  is  the  process  of  in- 
duction to  be  carried  into  effect?  By  a  method  of  exclusion. 
This  method  is  the  essential  point  of  the  whole  matter,  and  it 
will  be  well  to  show  how  much  importance  Bacon  attached 
to  it 

In  the  first  place,  wherever  he  speaks  of  ordinary  induc- 
tion and  of  hia  own  method  he  always  remarks  that  the  former 
proceeds  ^'  per  enumerationem  sin^lioem,^  that  is,  by  a  mere 
enumeration  of  particular  cases,  while  the  latter  makes  use  of 
exclusions  and  rejections.  This  is  the  fundamental  character  of 
his  method,  and  it  is  from  this  that  the  circumstances  which 
distinguish  it  firom  ordinary  induction  necessarily  follow*  More- 
over we  are  told  that  whatever  may  be  the  privileges  of  higher 
intelligences,  man  can  only  in  one  way  advance  to  a  knowledge 
of  Forms :  he  is  absolutdy  obliged  to  proceed  at  first  by  ne- 
gatives, and  then  only  can  arrive  at  an  affirmative  when  the 
process  of  exclusion  has  been  completed  (post  omnimodam 
exclusionem).^  The  same  doctrine  is  taught  in  the  exposition 
of  the  fable  of  Cupid.  For  according  to  some  of  the  mytho- 
graphi  Cupid  comes  forth  from  an  egg  whereon  Night  had 
brooded.  Now  Cupid  is  the  type  of  the  primal  nature  of 
things ;  and  what  is  said  of  the  egg  hatched  by  Night  refers, 
Bacon  affirms,  most  aptly  to  the  demonstrations  whereby  our 
knowledge  of  him  is  obtained;  for  knowledge  obtained  by 
exclusions  and  negatives  results,  so  to  speak,  from  darkness  and 
from  night  We  see,  I  think,  from  this  allegorical  fancy,  as 
clearly  as  from  any  single  passage  in  his  writings,  how  firmly 
fixed  in  his  mind  was  the  idea  of  the  importance,  or  rather  of 
the  necessity,  of  using  a  method  of  exclusion. 

It  is  not  difficult,  on  Bacon's  fundamental  hypothesis,  to  per- 
ceive whythis  method  is  of  paramount  importance.  For  assuming 
that  each  instance  in  which  the  given  nature  is  presented  to 
us  can  be  resolved  into  (and  mentally  replaced  by)  a  congeries 
of  elementary  natures,  and  that  this  analysis  is  not  merely  sub- 
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jeedTe  or  logical,  but  deals,  so  to  speak,  with  the  very  essence 
of  its  subject-matter,  it  follows  that  to  determine  the  fonn 
nature  among  the  aggregate  of  ample  natures  which  we  thus 
obtain,  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  the  rejection  of  all 
foreign  and  unessential  elements.  We  reject  erery  nature 
which  is  not  present  in  every  affirmative  instance,  or  which  is 
l^esent  in  any  negative  one,  or  which  manifests  itself  in  a 
greater  dc^ee  when  the  given  nature  manifests  itself  in  a  less, 
or  vice  versA.  And  this  process  when  carried  far  enough  will 
of  ueoeadty  lead  us  to  the  truth ;  and  meanwhile  every  step 
we  take  is  known  to  be  an  approximation  towards  it.  Ordinary 
induction  is  a  tentative  process,  because  we  chase  our  quarry 
over  an  open  country;  here  it  is  confined  within  definite  limits, 
and  these  limits  bec(»Be  as  we  advance  continually  narrower 
and  narrower. 

From  the  point  of  view  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  we 
popcdve  why  Bacon  ascribed  to  his  method  the  characters  by 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  conceived  that  it  was  distinguished 
firom  any  which  had  previously  been  proposed.  When  the 
process  of  exelusiim  has  been  completely  performed,  only  the 
fi>rm  nature  will  remain ;  it  will  be,  so  to  speak,  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  all  the  natures  combined  with  which  the  given  nature 
waa  at  first  presented  to  us.  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt 
as  to  our  result,  nor  any  possibility  of  confounding  the  Form 
widi  any  other  of  these  natores.  This  is  what  Bacon  ex- 
presses, when  he  says  that  the  first  part  of  the  true  inductive 
process  is  the  exclusion  of  every  nature  which  is  not  found  in 
each  instance  where  the  given  one  is  present,  or  is  found  where 
it  is  not  present,  or  is  found  to  increase  where  the  given  nature 
decreases,  or  vice  vers&.  And  then,  he  goes  on  to  say,  when 
diis  exclusion  has  been  duly  performed,  there  will  in  the  second 
part  of  the  process  remain,  as  at  the  bottom,  all  mere  opinions 
having  been  dissipated  (abeuntibus  in  fnmum  opnionibus  vola- 
tilibus),  the  affirmative  Form,  which  will  be  solid  and  true  and 
well  defined^  The  exclusion  of  error  will  necessarily  lead  to 
truth. 

Again,  this  method  of  exclusion  requires  only  an  attentive 
consideration  of  each  ^^instantia,"  in  order  first  to  analyse  it 
into  its  simple  natures,  and  secondly  to  see  which  of  the  latter 
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are  to  be  excluded — processes  which  require  no  higher  faculties 
than  ordinary  acuteness  and  patient  diligence.  There  is  clearly 
no  room  in  this  mechanical  procedure  for  the  display  of  subtlety 
or  of  inventive  genius. 

Bacon's  method  therefore  leads  to  certainty,  and  may  be 
employed  with  nearly  equal  success  by  all  men  who  are  equally 
diligent. 

In  considering  the  only  example  which  we  have  of  its  prac- 
tical operation,  namely  the  investigation  of  the  form  of  heat', 
it  is  well  to  remark  a  circumstance  which  tends  to  conceal  its 
real  nature.  After  the  three  tables  of  Comparentia,  Bacon 
proceeds  to  the  Exdusiva,  and  concludes  by  saying  that  the 
process  of  exclusion  cannot  at  the  outset  (sub  initiis)  be  per- 
fectiy  performed.  He  therefore  proposes  to  go  on  to  provide 
additional  assistance  for  the  mind  of  man.  These  are  manifestiy 
to  be  subsidiary  to  tiie  method  of  exclusions ;  tiiey  are  to  re- 
move the  obstacles  which  make  the  Exclusiva  defective  and 
inconclusive.  But  in  tiie  meanwhile,  and  as  it  were  provi- 
sionally, the  intellect  may  be  permitted  to  attempt  an  aflGuinative 
determination  on  the  subject  before  it:  ^^  Quod  genus  tentamenti 
Permis8ionem.Intellectiis,  sive  Interpretationem  inchoatam,  sive 
Yindemiationem  primam,  appellare  consuevimus."  The  phrase 
Fermissio  IntellecttLs  sufficientiy  indicates  tiiat  in  this  process 
the  mind  is  suffered  to  follow  the  course  most  natural  to  it;  it 
is  relieved  from  the  restraints  hitherto  imposed  on  it,  and  re- 
verts to  its  usual  state.  In  this  Vindemiatio  we  accordingly 
find  no  reference  to  the  method  of  exclusion :  it  rests  imme- 
diately on  the  three  tables  of  Comparentia;  and  though  of 
course  it  does  not  contradict  the  results  of  the  Exclusiva,  yet 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  derived  from  them.  If  we  lose 
Bight  of  the  real  nature  of  this  part  of  the  investigation,  which 
is  merely  introduced  by  the  way  '^  because  trutii  is  more  easily 
extricated  from  error  than  from  confrLsion,"  we  also  lose  sight 
of  the  scope  and  purport  of  the  whole  method.  All  that 
Bacon  proposes  henceforth  to  do  is  to  perfect  the  Exclusiva ; 
the  Vindemiatio  prima,  though  it  is  tiie  closing  member  of  the 
example  which  Bacon  makes  use  of,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  tiie 
type  of  tiie  final  conclusion  of  any  investigation  which  he  would 
recognise  as  just  and  legitimate.     It  is  only  a  parenthesis  in 
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the  general  method^  whereas  the  Exclusiva^  given  in  the 
dghteenth  aphorism  of  the  second  hook^  is  a  type  or  paradigm 
of  the  process  on  which  every  true  induction  (inductio  vera) 
mnst  in  all  cases  depend. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  in  this  example  of  the  process 
of  exclusion^  the  table  of  degrees  is  not  made  use  of. 

Bacon^  as  we  have  seen,  admits  that  the  Exdnsiva  must 
at  first  be  in  some  measure  imperfect;  for  the  Exdusiva, 
being  the  rejection  of  simple  natures,  cannot  be  satis&ctory 
unless  our  notions  of  these  natures  are  just  and  accurate, 
whereas  some  of  those  which  occur  in  his  example  of  the 
process  of  rejection  are  ill-defined  and  vague.'  In  order  to 
the  completion  of  his  method,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  this  de* 
feet.  A  subsidiary  method  is  required,  of  which  the  object  is 
the  fi)rmation  of  scientific  conceptionB.  To  this  method  also 
Bacon  gives  the  name  of  induction ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in- 
duction is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  Novum  Organum 
in  a  passage  which  relates  not  to  axioms  but  to  conceptions.* 
Bacon's  induction  therefore  is  not  a  mere  hrofywyi^,  it  is  also  a 
method  of  definition ;  but  of  the  manner  in  which  systematic 
induction  is  to  be  employed  in  the  formation  of  conceptions  we 
learn  nothing  fix>m  any  part  of  his  writings.  And  by  this  dr^ 
cumstance  our  knowledge  of  his  method  is  rendered  imperfect 
and  unsatis&ctory.  We  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  believe 
that  so  fieff  as  telates  to  the  subject  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 
Bacon  never,  even  in  idea,  completed  the  method  which  he  pro* 
posed.  For  of  all  parts  of  the  process  of  scientific  discovery,  the 
foimation  of  conceptions  is  the  one  with  respect  to  which  it 
is  the  most  difiEicult  to  lay  down  general  rules.  The  process 
of  establishing  axioms  Bacon  had  succeeded,  at  least  appa- 
rently, in  reducing  to  the  semblance  of  a  mechanical  operation ; 
that  of  the  formation  of  conceptions  does  not  admit  of  any 
similar  reduction*  Yet  the^e  two  processes  are  in  Bacon's 
system  of  co-ordinate  importance.  AU  commonly  received  ge- 
neral scientific  conceptions  Bacon  condemns  as  utterly  worth- 
less.' A  complete  change  is,  therefore,  required ;  yet  of  the 
way  in  which  induction  is  to  be  employed  in  order  to  preduce 
this  change  he  has  said  nothing* 
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This  omission  is  doubtless  connected  with  the  kind  of 
realism  whidi  runs  through  Bacon's  system,  and  which  renders 
it  practioallj  useless.  For  that  his  method  is  impracticaUe 
cannot  I  think  be  denied,  if  we  reflect  not  only  that  it  neyer 
has  produced  any  result,  but  also  that  the  process  by  which 
scientific  truths  have  been  established  cannot  be  so  presented  as 
even  to  appear  to  be  in  accordance  with  it  In  all  cases  this 
process  involves  an  element  to  whidi  nothing  corresponds  in 
the  tables  of  comparence  and  exclusion ;  namely  the  application 
to  the  &cts  of  observation  of  a  principle  of  arrangement,  an  idea» 
existing  in  the  mind  of  the  discoverer  antecedently  to  the  act  of 
induction.  It  may  be  said  that  this  idea  is  precisely  one  of  the 
naturte  into  which  the  fi&cts  of  observation  ought  in  Bacon's 
system  to  be  analysed.  And  this  is  in  one  sense  true ;  but  it 
must  be  added  that  this  analysis,  if  it  be  thought  right  so  to  call 
it,  is  of  the  essence  of  the  discovery  which  results  from  it  To 
take  for  granted  that  it  has  already  been  effected  is  simply  a 
pelitio  principiL  In  most  cases  the  mere  act  of  induction 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course  as  soon  as  the  apprc^riate  idea  has 
been  introduced.  If,  for  instance,  we  resolve  Kepler's  disco- 
very that  Mars  moves  in  an  ellipse  into  its  constituent  elements, 
we  perceive  that  the  whole  difliculty  is  antecedent  to  the  act 
of  induction.  It  consists  in  bringing  the  idea  of  motion  in  an 
ellipse  into  connexion  with  the  facts  of  observation ;  that  is,  in 
showing  that  an  ellipse  may  be  drawn  through  all  the  observed 
places  of  the  planet.  The  mere  act  of  induction,  the  hrofYtayij, 
is  perfectly  obvious.  If  all  the  observed  places  lie  on  an  ellipse 
of  which  the  sun  is  the  focus,  then  every  portion  which  the 
planet  successively  occupies  does  so  too.  This  inference,  which 
is  so  obvious  that  it  must  have  passed  through  the  mind  of  the 
discoverer  ahnost  unconsciously,  is  an  instance  of  induction 
"  per  enumerationem  simplicem;"  of  which  kind  of  induction 
Bacon,  as  we  have  seen,  has  said  tiiat  it  is  utterly  vicious  and 
incompetent. 

The  word  realisiA  may  perhaps  require  some  explanation. 
I  mean  by  it  the  opinion,  which  Bacon  nndoubtedly  entertained, 
that  for  the  purposes  of  investagation,  the  objects  of  our  thoughts 
may  be  regarded  as  an  assemblage  of  abstract  conceptions,  so 
that  these  conceptions  not  only  correspond  to  realities,  which  is 
of  course  necessary  in  order  to  their  having  any  value,  but  may 
also  be  said  adequately  to  represent  them.     In  his  view  of  the 
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mbjeety  ideas  or  ooncepttons  (notiones)  reside  in  some  sort  in 
the  objects  from  which  we  derive  them;  and  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  that  die  work  of  induction  may  be  successfully  accom- 
plished, that  the  process  by  which  they  are  derived  diould  be 
carefully  and  systematically  performed.  But  he  had  not  per- 
ceived that  which  now  at  least  can  scarcely  be  doubted  of,  that 
the  progress  of  science  continually  requires  the  formation  of 
new  ooneeptions  whereby  new  principles  of  arrangement  are 
introduced  among  the  results  which  had  previously  been  ob- 
tained, and  that  from  the  necessary  imperfection  ci  human 
knowledge  our  conceptions  never,  so  to  speak,  exhaust  the 
essence  of  the  realities  by  which  they  are  suggested.  The 
notion  of  an  alphabet  of  the  universe,  of  which  Bacon  has 
qpoken  more  than  once,  must  therefore  be  given  up;  it  could 
at  best  be  only  an  alphabet  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge. 
And  similarly  of  the  analysis  into  abstract  natures  on  which 
the  process  of  exclusion,  as  we  have  seen,  depends.  No  such 
analysis  can  be  used  in  the  manner  which  Bacon  prescribes  to 
us;  for  every  advance  in  knowledge  presupposes  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  conception,  by  which  the  previously  existing 
analysis  is  rendered  incomplete,  and  therefore  erroneous. 

We  have  now,  I  think,  succeeded  in  tracing  the  cause  both 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Bacon's  method,  and  of  its  practical 
inutility.  S(Mne  additional  information  may  be  derived  from  an 
examination  of  the  variations  with  whidi  it  is  presented  in 
different  parts  of  his  writings ; — less  however  than  if  we  could 
arrange  his  smaller  works  in  chronological  order.  Nevertheless 
two  results,  not  without  their  value,  may  be  thus  obtained;  the 
one,  that  it  iq>pears  probable  tiuit  Bacon  came  gradually  to  see 
more  of  the  di£Eiculties  which  beset  the  practical  application  of 
his  method;  and  the  other,  that  the  doctrine  of  Forms  is  in 
reality  an  extraneous  part  of  his  philosophy. 

(10.)  In  the  earliest  work  in  which  the  new  method  of  induc- 
tion is  proposed,  namely,  the  English  tract  entitled  VeJeritts 
Temumu,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  necessity  of  correcting 
commonly  received  notions  of  dmple  natures.  The  inductive 
method  is  therefore  presented  in  its  simplest  form,  unembar- 
nssed  with  that  which  constitutes  its  principal  difficulty.  But 
when  we  advance  from  Valerius  Termma  to  the  Partis 
secund<B  Delineatio  et  Arffumentum,  which  is  clearly  of  a 
later  date,  we  find  that  Bacon  has  become  aware  of  the  neces- 

D  4 
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sity  of  having  some  Bcientific  method  for  the  due  construction 
of  abstract  conceptions.  It  is  there  said  that  the  ^^  pars  infor- 
mans,"  that  is^  llie  description  of  the  new  method^  will  be 
divided  into  three  parts  —  the  ministration  to  the  senses,  the 
ministration  to  the  memory,  and  the  ministration  to  the  reason. 
In  the  first  of  these,  three  things  are  to  be  taught;  and  of  these 
three  the  first  is  how  to  construct  and  elicit  from  firsts  a  duly 
formed  abstract  conception  (bona  notio);  the  second  is  how 
the  senses  may  be  assbted;  and  the  third,  how  to  form  a  satis- 
factory collection  of  hcis.  He  then  proposes  to  go  on  to  the 
other  two  ministrations. 

Thus  the  construction  of  conceptions  would  have  fonned  the 
first  part  of  the  then  designed  Novum  Organum  ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  this  arrangement  was  not  followed  when  the  Novum 
Organum  was  actually  written,  because  in  the  meantime  Bacon 
had  seen  that  this  part  of  the  work  involved  greater  difficulties 
than  he  had  at  first  supposed  For  the  general  division  into 
"  ministrationes"  is  preserved  in  the  Novum  Organum^ ,  though 
it  has  there  become  less  prominent  than  in  the  tract  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking.  In  the  ministration  to  the  senses,  as 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  later  work,  nothing  is  expressly  included 
but  a  good  and  sufficient  natural  and  experimental  historia;  the 
theory  of  the  formation  of  conceptions  has  altogether  disappeared, 
and  both  this  ministration  and  that  to  the  memory  are  post- 
poned to  the  last  of  the  three,  which  contains  the  theory  of  the 
inductive  process  itself.  We  must  set  out.  Bacon  says,  from 
the  conclusion,  and  proceed  in  a  retrograde  order  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  subject.  He  now  seems  to  have  perceived  that 
the  theory  of  the  formation  of  conceptions  and  that  of  the 
establishment  of  axioms  are  so  intertwined  together,  that  the 
one  cannot  be  presented  independentiy  of  the  other,  although  in 
practice  his  method  absolutely  requires  these  two  processes  to 

'  be  carried  on  separately.  His  view  now  is,  that  at  first  axioms 
must  be  established  by  means  of  the  commonly  received  con- 
ceptions, and  that  subsequentiy  these  conceptions  must  tiiem- 
selves  be  rectified  by  means  of  the  ulterior  aids  to  the  mind, 
the  fortiora  auxilia  in  usum  intellectib,  of  which  he  has  spoken 

.  in  the  nineteenth  aphorism  of  the  second  book.  But  these 
fortiora  auxilia  were  never  given,  so  that  the  difficulty  which 

»  Nov.  Org.  il.  10. 
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Bacon  had  once  proposed  to  oyercome  at  the  outset  of  his 
undertaking  remained  to  the  last  unconquered.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Novum  Organum  (that  we  must  first  employ  commonly 
received  notions^  and  afterwards  correct  them)  is  expressly  li^d 
down  in  ilie  De  Interpretatume  Natures  SententuB  Duodecinu  ^ 
Of  this  however  the  date  is  uncertain. 

It  is  clear  that  while  any  uncertainty  remains  as  to  the  value 
of  die  conceptions  (notiones)  employed  in  the  process  of  exclu- 
sion, the  daim  to  absolute  immunity  from  error  which  Bacon 
has  made  on  behalf  of  his  general  method,  must  be  more  or  less 
modified ;  and  of  this  he  seems  to  have  been  aware  when  he 
wrote  the  second  book  of  the  Nmmm  Organum.^ 

(11.)  Thus  much  of  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  conceptions. 
With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Forms,  it  is  in  the  first  place  to  be 
observed  that  it  is  not  mentioned  as  a  part  of  Bacon's  system, 
either  in  Valerius  Terminus  or  in  the  Partis  secundcs  Delineatio, 
or  in  iheDe  Interpretalione  Natures  SententuB  Duodecimy  although 
in  the  two  last-named  tracts  the  definition  of  science  which  is 
found  at  the  outset  of  the  second  book  of  the  Novum  Organum 
is  in  substance  repeated.  This  definition,  as  we  have  seen, 
makes  the  discovery  of  Forms  the  aim  and  end  of  science ;  but  in 
both  cases  the  word  form  is  replaced  by  causes.  It  is  however 
to  be  admitted  that  in  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  published 
in  1605,  Forms  are  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  Meta- 
physique.  Their  not  being  mentioned  except  ex  obliquo  in 
Valerius  Terminus  is  more  remarkable,  because  Bacon  has  there 
given  a  distinct  name  to  the  process  which  he  afterwards  called 
the  discovery  of  the  Form.  He  calls  it  the  freeing  of  a  direction, 
and  remarks  that  it  is  not  much  other  matter  than  that  which 
in  the  received  philosophies  is  termed  the  Form  or  formal  causa 
Forms  are  thus  mentioned  historically,  but  in  the  dogmatic 
statement  of  his  own  view  they  are  not  introduced  at  alL' 

The  essential  character  of  Bacon's  philosophy,  namely  the 
analyms  of  the  concrete  into  tiie  abstract,  is  nowhere  more  pro-  / 
minent  than  in  Valerius  Termmus.  It  is  there  said  ^'that 
every  particular  that  worketii  any  efiect  is  a  thing  compounded 
more  or  less  of  diverse  single  natures,  more  manifest  and  more 
obscure,  and  that  it  appearetii  not  to  whether  (which)  of  tiie 

1  Vide  §  yUL  of  this  tract  *  Nov.  Org.  IL  19. 

'  I  reler  to  my  prefiice  to  Valtriui  Temdnuk  for  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  difl&- 
cttltles  of  tUa  Tery  obscure  tract 
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natures  the  effect  is  to  be  ascribed."^  Of  course  the  great 
problem  is  to  decide  this  question^  and  the  method  of  solving  it 
is  called  ^^  the  freeing  of  a  direction.''  In  explanation  of  this 
n^me,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Valerius  Terminus  the  prac- 
tical point  of  view  predoxninates.  Every  instance  in  which  a 
given  nature  is  produced  is  regarded  as  a  direcHan  for  its 
artificial  production.  If  air  and  water  are  mingled  tc^ther^  as 
in  snow,  foam,  &c.,  whiteness  is  the  result  This  then  is  a 
direction  for  the  production  of  whiteness,  since  we  have  only  to 
mingle  air  and  water  together  in  order  to  produce  it.  But 
whiteness  may  be  produced  in  other  ways,  and  the  direction  is 
therefore  not  free.  We  proceed  gradually  to  free  it  by  re- 
jecting, by  means  of  other  instances,  the  circumstances  of  this 
which  are  unessential :  a  process  which  is  the  exact  counterpart 
of  the  Exclusiva  of  the  Novum  Organum.  The  instance  I  have 
given  is  Bacon's,  who  developes.it  at  some  length. 

Here  then  we  have  Bacon's  metliod  treated  entirely  from  a 
practical  point  of  view.  This  circumstance  is  worthy  of  notice 
because  it  serves  to  explain  why  Bacon  always  assumes  that  the 
knowledge  of  Forms  would  greatly  increase  our  command  over 
nature,  that  it  ^'  would  enfrandise  the  power  of  man  imto  the 
greatest  possibility  of  works  and  efiects."  It  has  been  asked 
what  reason  Bacon  had  for  this  assumption.  **  Whosoever 
knoweth  any  Form,"  he  has  said  in  the  AdvaneenienJtt  '^knoweth 
the  utmost  possibility  of  superinducing  that  nature  upon  any 
variety  of  nature."  Beyond  question,  the  problem  of  super- 
inducing the  nature  is  reduced  to  the  problem  of  superinducing 
the  Form ;  but  what  reason  have  we  for  supposing  that  the  one 
is  more  easy  of  solution  than  the  other?  If  we  knew  the  Form 
of  malleability,  that  is,  the  conditions  which  the  intimate  con- 
stitution of  a  body  must  fulfil  in  order  that  it  may  be  malleable, 
does  it  follow  that  we  could  make  glass  so  ?  So  far  as  these 
questions  admit  of  an  answer,  Valerius  Terminus  appears  to 
suggest  it.  Bacon  connected  the  doctrine  of  Forms  with 
practical  operations,  because  this  doctrine,  so  to  speak,  repre- 
sented to  him  his  ori^nal  notion  of  the  freeing  of  a  direction, 
which,  as  the  j^irase  itself  implies,  had  altogether  a  practical 
significance. 

Even  in  ik^. Novum  Organum  the  definition  of  the  Form  is 

>  VaL  Ter.c.  17. 
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made  to  oonespoiid  with  the  pneceptom  operandi^  or  practical 
direction.'  The  latter  is  to  be  ^^certum^  liberom,  et  disponens 
ahre  in  ordine  ad  actionem."  Now  a  direction  to  produce  the 
Form  as  a  means  of  producmg  the  giyen  nature  is  certain, 
because  the  presence  of  tiie  Form  necessarily  determines  that  of 
the  nature.  It  is  free,  because  it  requires  cmly  that  to  be  done 
whidi  is  necessary,  since  the  nature  can  never  be  present  unless 
its  Farm  is  lo  too.  Thus  £Eur  the  agreement  between  the  prac- 
tical and  the  scientific  view  is  satis&ctory.  But  to  the  third 
property  which  the  practical  direction  is  to  possess,  namely 
its  being  in  ordine  ad  actionem,  or  such  as  to  facilitate  the 
production  of  the  proposed  result,  corresponds  the  condition 
that  the  Form  is  to  be  ''  the  limitation  of  a  more  general 
nature ; "  that  is  to  say,  the  Form  presents  itself  as  a  limita- 
tion of  something  more  general  than  the  given  nature,  and 
as  determining,  not  merely  logically  but  also  causatively,  the 
existence  of  the  httec  At  this  point  the  divergence  between 
the  practical  and  the  scientific  view  becomes  manifest ;  practical 
operations  do  not,  generally  ^eaMng,  present  to  us  anjrthing 
analogous  to  the  limitati<m  here  spoken  of,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  easier  to  see  how  this  limitation  is 
to  be  introduced  than  to  see  how  the  original  problem,  the  l^ 
ap^9  Trpoxslfuvov,  may  be  solved.  But  this  divei^ence  seems 
to  show  that  the  two  views  are  in  their  origin  heterogeneous ; 
that  the  one  contains  the  fundamental  idea  of  Bacon's  method, 
while  the  other  represents  the  historical  element  of  his  philo- 
sophy. We  shall  however  hereafter  have  occaedon  to  suggest 
orasiderations  which  may  seem  to  modify  this  conclusion. 

(12.)  ^n  a  survey  of  Bacon's  method  it  is  not  necessary  to 
soy  much  of  tiie  doctrine  of  prerogative  instances,  though  it 
occupies  the  greats  part  of  the  second  book  of  the  Nauum 
Oryanunu  It  belongs  to  the  unfinished  part  of  diat  work ;  at 
least  it  is  probable  that  its  practical  utility  would  have  been 
explained  ^en  Bacon  came  to  speak  of  tiie  Adminicula 
Inductbnis. 

Twenty-seven  kinds  of  instances  are  enumerated,  which  are 
Bud  to  excel  ordinary  instances  either  in  their  practical  or  their 
theoretical  useftilness.  To  the  word  instance  Bacon  gives  a 
wide  range  of  signification.    It  corresponds  more  nearly  to 

'  Kv9,  Org.  a.  4.,  wlikh  iB  the  best  comment  on  the  dictum,  Knowledge  Is  power. 
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observation  than  to  any  other  which  is  used  in  modem  scientific 
language* 

Of  some  classes  of  these  instances  collections  are  to  be  made 
for  their  own  sake^  and  independently  of  any  inyestigation  into 
particular  natures.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  infltantiae  con- 
formes  ;  Bacon's  examples  of  which  are  mostly  taken  from  com- 
parative anatomy.  One  of  them  is  the  analogy  between  the 
fins  of  fishes,  the  feet  of  quadrupeds,  and  the  feet  and  wings  of 
birds ;  another,  the  analogy  of  the  beak  of  birds  and  the  teeth 
of  other  animals,  &c.' 

The  other  classes  of  prerogative  instances  have  especial  re- 
ference to  particular  investigation,  and  are  to  be  collected  when 
individual  tables  of  comparence  are  formed. 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  theory  of  prerogative  in^ 
stances  is  intended  to  guide  us  in  the  formation  of  these  tables. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  circumstances  which  give  any 
instance  its  prerogative  could  have  been  appreciated  i  priori. 
An  instantia  crucis  \  to  take  the  most  celebrated  of  all,  has  its 
distinguishing  character  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  viewed  witii  re- 
ference to  two  contending  hypotheses.  In  forming  at  the 
outset  of  an  inquiry  the  appropriate  tables,  notiiing  would 
have  led  the  interpreter  to  perceive  its  peculiar  value. 

This  theory,  whatever  may  be  its  practical  utility,  may  sup- 
ply us  with  new  illustrations  of  the  importance  in  Bacon's 
method  of  the  process  of  exclusions. 

At  the  liead  of  the  list  —  and  placed  tiiere,  we  may  presume, 
from  the  importance  of  the  end  wUch  they  promote — stand  the 
instantisB  solitari®,  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  accelerate  the 
Exclusiva.'  These  are  instances  which  exhibit  the  given  nature 
in  subjects  which  have  nothing  in  common,  except  that  nature 
itself,  with  the  other  subjects  which  present  it  to  us.  Thus  the 
colours  shown  by  the  prism  or  by  crystals  are  a  solitary  instance 
of  colour,  because  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  fiixed 
colours  of  flowers,  gems,  &c.  Whatever  therefore  is  not  in- 
dependent of  the  particular  constitution  of  these  bodies  must  be 
excluded  from  the  form  of  colour. 

Next  to  the  instanti»  solitarisd  are  placed  the  instanti» 
migrantes,  which  show  the  given  nature  in  the  act  of  appearing 

>  Nov.  Org.  11.  27.    It  does  not  seem  that  Bacon  added  much  to  what  he  found  In 
Aristotle  on  the  sul^ect  of  these  analogies. 
»  Nov.  Oi»  11.  36.  /  Nov.  Ong.  U.  22. 
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or  of  disappearing;  as  when  glass^  being  pounded^  becomes  white. 
Of  these  it  is  said  that  they  not  only  accelerate  and  strengthen 
the  ExdosiYa,  but  also  confine  within  narrow  limits  the  Affirm- 
atiye,  or  Form  itself^  by  showing  that  it  is  something  which  is 
given  or  taken  away  by  the  observed  change.  A  little  far- 
ther on  Bacon  notices  the  danger  in  these  cases  of  confounding 
the  efficient  cause  with  the  Form,  and  concludes  by  saying 
^  But  this  is  easily  remedied  by  a  le^timately  performed  £z- 
dusiva." 

Other  remarks  to  the^  same  effect  might  be  made  with  re- 
ference to  other  classes  of  instances ;  but  these  are  probably 
sufficient. 

I  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  an  account  of  Bacon's  views 
on  some  questions  of  philosophy,  which  are  not  immediately 
connected  with  the  reforms  he  proposed  to  introduce. 

(13.)  It  has  sometimes,  I  believe,  been  supposed  that  Bacon 
had  adopted  the  atomic  theory  of  Democritus.  This  however 
is  by  no  means  true ;  but  certainly  he  often  speaks  much  more 
favourably  of  the  systems  of  the  earlier  physicists,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  of  Democritus,  than  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  In  doing  this  he  may,  perhaps,  have  been  more  or 
less  influenced  by  a  wish  to  find  in  antiquity  something  with 
which  the  doctrines  he  condemned  might  be  contrasted.  But 
setting  this  aside,  it  is  certain  that  these  systems  were  more 
akin  to  his  own  views  than  the  doctrine  of  the  schools  of  which 
Socrates  may  be  called  the  founder.  The  problems  which  they 
proposed  were  essentially  physical, — given  certain  material 
first  principles,  to  determine  the  origin  and  causes  of  all  pheno- 
mena. They  were  concerned,  for  the  most  part,  with  that 
which  is  accessible  to  the  senses,  or  which  would  be  so  if  the 
senses  were  sufficientiy  acute.  In  this  they  altogether  agree 
with  Bacon,  who,  though  he  often  speaks  of  tiie  errors  and 
shortcomings  of  the  senses,  yet  had  never  been  led  to  consider 
the  question  which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  metaphysical  phi- 
lo8(q>hy,  namely  whether  the  subjective  character  of  sensation 
does  not  necessarily  lead  to  scepticism,  if  no  higher  grounds  of 
truth  can  be  discovered.  The  scepticism  of  Protagoras,  and 
Plato's  refiitation  of  it,  seemed  to  him  to  be  both  but  idle  sub- 
tleties. Plato,  Aristotle,  and  their  followers,  were  in  his 
opinion  but  a  better  kind  of  sophists.     What  Dionysius  said  to 
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Plato^  that  his  discourse  was  but  dotage,  might  fitly  be  applied 
to  them  alL^    - 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  to  Bacon  all  sound  philosophy 
seemed  to  be  included  in  what  we  now  call  the  natural  sciences; 
and  with  this  view  he  was  naturally  led  to  prefer  the  atomic 
doctrine  of  Democritus  to  any  metaphysical  speculation.  Every 
atomic  the<Mry  is  an  attempt  to  explain  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  matter  by  means  of  others ;  to  explain  secondary  qualities  by 
means  of  the  primary.  And  this  was  what  Bacon  himself  fro^ 
posed  to  do  in  investigating  the  Forms  of  simple  natures. 
Nevertheless  he  did  not  adopt  the  peculiar  opinions  of  De- 
mocritus and  his  followers.  In  the  Novum  Organum  he  rejects 
altogether  the  notion  of  a  vacuum  and  that  of  the  unchange- 
ableness  of  matter.^  His  theory  of  the  intimate  constitution 
of  bodies  does  not,  he  remarks,  relate  to  atoms  properly  so 
called,  but  only  to  the  actually  existing  ultimate  particles. 
Bacon  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be  a  follower  of  Demo- 
critus, though  he  has  spoken  of  him  as  being,  of  all  the  Greek 
philosophers,  the  one  who  had  the  deepest  insight  into  nature.' 

But  though  Bacon  was  not  an  atomist,  he  was  what  has  been 
called  a  mechanical  physiolo^t.  Leibnitz's  remark  that  the 
restorers  of  philosophy^  all  held  the  principle  that  the  properties 
of  bodies  are  to  be  explained  by  iheans  of  magnitude,  figure,  and 
motion  (a  statement  which  envelopes  every  such  tiieory  of 
matter  as  that  of  Descartes,  together  with  the  old  atomic  doc- 
trine), is  certainly  true  of  Bacon. 

(14.)  The  opinion  which  Bacon  had  formed  as  to  tiie  class  of 
subjects  which  ought  to  be  included  in  Summary  Philosophy  (the 
English  phrase  by  which  he  renders  tiie  expression  he  some- 
times uses,  namely  prima  philosophia),  is  worthy  of  attention. 

In  the  writings  of  Aristotie,  the  first  philosophy  denotes  the 
science  which  since  his  time  has  been  called  metaphysics.  It  is 
the  science  of  first  principles,  or  as  he  has  Imnself  defined  it, 
the  science  of  that  which  is,  as  such.  In  the  first  book  of  the 
Metaphysics  we  find  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  having  such  a 
science,  distinct  from  and  in  a  manner  superior  to  all  others. 

Bacon,  adopting  Aristotle's  name,  applied  it  differenti;;.  With 

>  Bedargut  PhD.  et  Not.  Org.  i.  71. 

*  Not.  Org.  U.  8.     Compare  Cogit  De  Nat  Renun. 

*  Nov.  Org.  t  51. ;  also  Farm.  Telei.  and  Dem.  PblL 

*  Namely,  the  Cartesians,  Verulam,  Hobbes,  &c.  See  his  letter  to  Thomasius 
p.  48.  of  the  edition  of  bis  phikMopbical  works  bj  Erdman. 
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him,  the  first  philosophy  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Of  these 
the  first  18  to  be  a  receptacle  of  the  axioms  which  do  not  belong 
exduttvely  to  particular  sciences^  but  are  common  to  more  than 
one ;  while  the  second  is  to  inquire  into  the  external  or  adventi- 
tious conditions  of  existences — such  as  the  much  and  tiie  litticj 
the  like  and  tiie  unlike,  the  possible  and  impossible,  &a 

In  illustration  of  the  contents  of  the  first  part.  Bacon  quotes 
several  axioms  which  are  applicable  in  more  than  one  science. 
Of  these  the  first  is, ''  If  to  unequals  are  added  equals,  the  sums 
are  unequal,''  which  is  a  mathematical  principle,  but  which. 
Bacon  says,  referring  to  the  distinction  laid  down  by  Aristotie 
between  commutative  and  distributive  justice,  obtains  also  in 
moral  science ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  Uie  rule  by  which  distributive 
justice  must  be  guided.  The  next  is,  ^^  Things  which  agree 
with  a  third,  agree  with  one  another," — which  is  also  a  matiie- 
matical  principle,  but  yet,  differentiy  stated,  forms  tiie  founda- 
tion of  tiie  theory  of  syllc^m.  Thus  far  Bacon's  doctrine  does 
not  materially  dissent  firom  Aristotie's,  who  has  taught  the 
necessity  of  recognising  in  aU  sciences  two  kinds  of  principles, 
those  which  are  proper  to  the  subject  of  each  science,  and  those 
which,  connecting  themselves  with  the  doctrine  of  ihe  catego- 
ries, are  common  to  all.  The  last  are  in  his  nomenclature 
axioms,  though  Bacon,  following  probably  Ramus,  who  in  his 
turn  followed  Cicero  and  the  Stoics,  gives  a  much  more  general 
sense  to  this  word ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Aristotie  has 
given  as  an  instance  of  an  axiom  the  first  of  the  two  which  I 
have  quoted  from  Bacon,  or  at  any  rate  another  which  is  in 
effect  equivalent  to  it.  But  most  of  the  instances  which  Bacon 
goes  on  to  give  are  of  a  different  nature.  They  are  not  derived 
fifom  the  laws  of  thought,  but  on  the  contrary  involve  an  em- 
inrical  element,  and  therefore  are  neither  self  evident,  nor 
capable  of  an  &  priori  proof.  Thus  the  axiom  that  '^  a  discord 
resolved  into  a  concord  improves  the  harmony,"  is.  Bacon  says, 
not  only  true  in  music,  but  also  in  ethics  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  affections.  But  this  axicun  is  in  its  literal  sense  merely  a 
result  of  observation,  and  its  application  to  moral  subjects  is 
dearly  only  analogical  or  tropicd.  Again,  that ''  the  organs  of 
the  senses  are  analogous  to  instruments  which  produce  reflec- 
tion," is.  Bacon  says,  true  in  perspective,  and  also  in  acoustics ; 
being  true  both  of  the  eye  and  ear.  Here  we  have  a  result  of 
observation  which  is  made  to  enter  into  two  different  sciences 
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simply  in  virtue  of  the  dasaification  employed.  For  tlus  axiom, 
if  true,  properly  belongs  to  physiology,  and  neither  to  perspec- 
tive nor  to  acoustics ;  though  in  a  secondary  and  derivative 
manner  a  portion  of  the  truth  it  includes  may  be  introduced 
into  these  sciences.  And  so  on.  There  is  however  one  of  these 
axioms  which  is  of  higher  authority :  '^  Quantum  naturse  nee 
minuitur  neo  augetur :"  which.  Bacon  says,  is  true  not  only 
in  physics,  but  also  in  natural  theology,  if  it  be  stated  in  a 
modified  form;  viz.  if  it  be  said  that  it  belongs  to  Omnipo- 
tence to  make  something  out  of  nothing,  or  vice  vers&.  Of 
this  axiom  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  common  to  physics 
and  natural  theology  simply  because  the  subjects  of  these 
sciences  are,  in  some  measure,  common  to  both;  wherein  it 
differs  from  the  Aristotelian  conception  of  an  axiom.  But  it  is 
of  more  interest  to  observe,  that  this  axiom  of  which  the  truth 
is  derived  from  our  notion  of  substance,  and  which  can  never  be 
established  by  an  empirical  demonstration,  is  constantly  quoted 
by  Bacon  as  a  principle  of  incontestable  truth;  of  which  his 
theory  of  specific  gravities  is  in  some  sort  only  an  application. 
The  question  arises  both  with  regard  to  this  axiom  and  to 
the  others.  In  what  manner  Bacon  supposed  that  they  ought  to 
be  demonstrated ;  or,  if  he  thought  they  required  no  demonstra- 
idon,  in  what  manner  he  conceived  that  the  mind  apprehended 
their  truth  ?  He  has  certainly  affirmed  in  express  terms  that 
there  can  be  only  two  ways  of  arriving  at  truth,  namely  syllo- 
gism and  induction ;  both  of  which  are  manifestly  inapplicable 
to  some  at  least  of  the  principles  which  he  includes  in  the 
philosophia  prima.  But  whether  he  would  have  admitted  that 
this  dictum  admits  of  exception  in  relation  to  these  cases,  or  on 
the  other  hand  had  not  been  led  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
difficulty  which  they  present,  we  have,  I  think,  no  means  of 
deciding.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  philosophia  prima  is 
spoken  of  as  a  collection  (receptaculum)  of  axioms — a  phrase 
which  implies  that  it  is  not  a  science  in  itself,  having  its  own 
principles  and  an  independent  development,  but  that,  contrari- 
wise, it  derives  from  the  contributions  of  other  sciences  the 
elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  Of  the  second  part  we  are 
unable  to  speak  more  definitely  than  of  the  first.  It  is  obviously 
a  reflexion  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  categories  ^  from 

*  Trendelenberg  has  accordingly  quoted  the  passages  In  the  De  AvgmentU  which 
rehite  to  it,  in  the  historical  part  of  Ids  work  on  the  categories. 
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which^  however^  Bacon  intended  to  contrast  it  by  requiring  that 
the  ''  conditioned  entium,"  which  he  has  doubtless  called  tran- 
scendent from  their  applicability  to  all  classes  of  objects^  should 
be  treated  not  lo^cally  but  physically.^ 

But  then  what  are  the  questions  to  be  resolved  in  this  mode 
of  treating  them?  Bacon  gives  some  examples  of  the  discus- 
sions which  ought  to  occupy  tins  part  of  philosophy.  The  first 
is,  why  there  is  so  much  of  one  kind  of  substance,  and  so  little 
of  another — why,  for  instance,  so  much  more  iron  in  the  world 
than  gold,  &c.  This  belongs  to  the  inquiry  '^de  multo  et 
parva"  Again,  in  treating  "  de  simili  et  diverse,"  it  ought  to 
be  expliuned  why  between  dissimilar  species  are  almost  always 
interposed  others  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  form, 
as  it  were,  ambiguous  species —for  instance,  bats  between  birds 
and  quadrupeds,  or  moss  between  corruption  and  plants,  &c. 
The  difficulty  however  which  I  have  already  mentioned  in 
speaking  of  the  other  part  of  the  philosophia  prima  recurs  witii . 
reference  to  this,  namely  by  what  method  were  the  questions 
here  proposed  to  be  answered?  If  by  induction,  by  induction  on 
w4iat  data  ?  and  if  not,  by  what  other  way  of  arriving  at  truth  ? 

The  illustrations  which  Bacon  has  given,  and  perhaps  his 
way  of  looking  at  the  whole  subject,  connect  themselves  with 
what  has  recentiy  been  called  pates&tiology.  The  questions 
which  Bacon  proposes  are  questions  as  to  how  that  which 
actually  exists,  and  which  in  the  present  order  of  things  will 
Gontinue  to  exist,  came  into  being — whether  abruptiy  or  by 
slow  transitions,  and  under  what  agency.  He  seems  to  point,. 
though  from  a  distance,  to  discussions  as  to  tiie  formation  of 
strata  and  the  succession  of  species.  Yet  on  the  other  hand 
the  discussion  on  Like  and  Unlike  was  to  include  at  least  one 
portion  of  a  different  character,  namely  why,  in  despite  of  the 
maxim  ^*  similia  similibus  gaudent,"  iron  does  not  attract  iron 
but  the  magnet,  nor  gold  gold,  but  quicksilver. 

(1$.)  Anotiier  subject,  sufficientiy  interesting  to  be  here 
mentioned,  though  less  connected  with  Bacon's  general  views, 
18  the  doctrine  which  he  entertained  touching  the  nature  of  the 
souL  He  distinguishes  in  several  parts  of  his  writings  between 
the  animal  soul,  common,  at  least  in  kind,  to  man  and  to  the 
brutes,  and  the  immortal  principle  infused  by  the  divine  favour 

^  De  Augmentls  iU.  4. 
VOL.  I.  E 
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into  man  only.^  To  the  latter  he  gave  the  name  of  spiraculmn^ 
which  was  of  coarse  suggested  by  the  text,  ^^  Spiravit  in  faciem 
ejus  spiraculum  vitss."  M.  Bouillet,  in  his  edition  of  Bacon's 
philosophical  works',  condemns  this  doctrine  of  man's  having 
two  souls,  and  goes  on  to  remark  that  Bacon  was  led  to  adopt 
it  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  schoolmen,  and  that  it 
is  also  sanctioned  by  S.  Augustme.  In  these  remarks  he  is 
much  less  accurate  than  usual ;  the  truth  being  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  duality  of  the  soul  is  condemned  very  strongly  by 
S.  Augustine  and  by  the  schoolmen,  and  that  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  source  from  which  Bacon  derived  it,  namely  from  the 
writings  of  Telesius.  The  notion  of  a  lower  soul,  distinct  in 
essence  from  the  higher  principle  of  man's  nature,  is  in  reality 
much  older  than  Telesius.  We  find  it  for  instance  among  the 
Manichees — a  circumstance  which  makes  it  singular  that  S. 
Augustine  should  have  been  supposed  to  countenance  it  Both 
in  his  work  De  EccUsub  Dogmatibus,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
words  in  that  De  Animd,  he  rejects  in  the  most  predse  and 
accurate  manner  the  doctrine  of  two  distinct  souls,  affirming 
that  there  is  but  one,  which  is  at  once  tlie  principle  of  nutri- 
tion, of  sensation,  and  of  reason.  In  opposing  the  tenets  of  the 
Manichseans,  he  has  more  than  once  condemned  the  same  doc- 
trine, though  less  at  length  than  in  the  works  just  mentioned. 
The  schoolmen  also  peremptorily  rejected  the  doctrine  which 
M.  Bouillet  has  affirmed  that  Bacon  derived  from  them.  Thus 
S.  Thomas  Aquinas  says,  '^  Impossibile  est  in  uno  homine  esse 
plures  animaa  per  essentiam  differentes,  sed  una  tantum  est 
anima  intellectiva  qu»  vegetativas  et  sensitivae  et  intellectivse 
officiis  fungitur."*  And  this  follows  at  once  from  the  received 
opnion,  that  the  soul  is  joined  to  the  body  as  its  form  (ut 
forma  unitur  corpori).  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  citations 
to  the  same  effect;  but  as  no  schoolman  could  venture  to  con- 
tradict an  emphatically  expressed  opinion  of  S.  Augustine,  it 
appears  unnecessary  to  do  so.  ^ 

*  De  Augmentls  ir.  8. 

*  (Euvns  Philoflopbiquet  de  Bacoxu  Paris,  1884^ — J,  S. 

*  S.  Thorn.  Prim,  Q.  76.  a.  8.  Cond. 

*  With  what  bold  ignorance  the  achoohnen  are  lometimefl  spoken  of  1b  well  seen  In 
Dr.  Qutwauer^s  prefiice  to  his  edition  of  Leibnltx  De  Prineipio  Individui,  The 
sixth  proposition  in  the  Corollaritan  attached  to  this  disputation  Is  as  follows: — 
*<  Homlnis  sdum  una  est  anima  qua  vcgetatlyam  et  sensitiTam  virtualiter  includat." 
The  learned  Doctor  declares  that  in  this  statement  Lelbnita  set  himself  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  schoolmen,  and  that  it  contains  the  germ  of  Leibnits's  own  psychology ; 
the  statement  being  almost  a  literal  transcript  of  that  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas.  Sum.  i. 
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Teleeiiifi  of  CSozensa,  whom  Bacon  has  commended  as  **  the 
best  of  the  novellists^"  waa  one  of  the  Italian  reformers  of  phi- 
loeophy.  Tennemann's  remark  that  the  reform  which  he  at- 
tempted to  introduce  was  but  partial,  as  having  reference  only 
to  the  natural  sciences,  is  not  altogether  accurate,  but  it  describes 
with  sufficient  correctness  the  general  character  of  his  writings. 
They  contain  an  attempt  to  explain  all  phenomena,  including 
those  of  animal  life,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  continuous 
conflict  and  reciprocal  action  of  two  formal  principles,  heat 
and  cold.  His  other  doctrines  are  either  subordinated  to  this 
kind  of  dualism,  or  are  merely  the  necessary  complements 
of  a  system  of  philosophy.  In  proposing  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  soul,  he  had  no  other  end  in  view 
than  to  arrive  at  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  sensation, 
voluntary  motion,  &c.,  which  should  be  in  accordance  with  his 
fundamental  hypothesis.  He  therefore  sets  out  from  the  phy- 
siological point  of  view ;  and  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  refers  them  to  an  indwelling  spi- 
litos,  or  animal  soul,  which  in  plants  resides  in  the  bark  and 
fibres,  and  in  animals  in  the  white  and  exsanguine  parts  of  the 
body,  the  bones  being  however  excepted.*  The  animal  and 
vegetable  souls  are  in  essence  alike,  but  the  latter  is  '^paulo 
quam  qui  in  animalibus  inest  crassior."  In  both  cases  the  origin 
of  this  anima  is  the  same ;  it  is  educed  firom  the  seed  (educta 
ex  semine),  and  is  to  all  intents  as  truly  material  as  any  other 
part  of  the  body. 

In  the  application  of  these  views  to  the  soul  of  man,  Telesius 
was  met  by  considerations  of  another  order.  The  soul  educed 
ex  semine,  was  (like  the  body  which  it  animated,  and  of  which 
it  was  only  the  subtlest  portion)  propagated  by  generation; 
whereas  it  was  decided  by  orthodox  theology  that  souls  are  not 
ex  traduce,  do  not  pass  from  parent  to  child  in  the  way  Telesius 
must  have  supposed.  The  soul  is  a  gift,  which  after  death  is 
to  return  to  Him  who  gave  it  I  do  not  conceive  that  Telesius's 
att^npt  to  eo-ordinate  this  doctrine  with  his  own  views  arose 
merely  from  a  wish  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  heresy.  His 
writings  are,  I  think,  bee  from  that  tone  of  mocking  deference 
to  authority  by  which  those  of  many  of  his  contemporaries  are 

Q.  76.  a.  3.,  to  wblch  I  have  already  referred.     Leibnitx  scarcely,  thought  that  in 
loUoviDg  the  Angelic  Doctor,  he  vas  protesting  against  scholasticism. 
'  De  Bcrum  Nat.  v.  1.  et  vi.  26. 
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disfigured.  They  have,  on  the  contrary,  much  of  the  melan- 
choly earnestness  which  characterises  those  of  his  disciple 
Campanella.  The  difference  between  the  faculties  of  men  and 
brutes  appeared  to  him  to  be  such  that  merely  a  subtler  organi- 
sation of  the  spiritus  would  be  insufficient  to  account  for  it. 
Man's  higher  faculties  are  to  be  ascribed  to  a  higher  principle, 
and  this  can  only  be  conceived  of  as  a  divinely  formed  souL 
The  question  as  to  the  relation  between  the  two  souls  may  be 
presented  under  two  aspects,  namely  what  are  the  faculties  in 
man  which  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  each  of  them?  and  again 
are  these  two  souls  wholly  independent,  and  if  not,  how  are 
they  connected?  The  criterion  by  which  Telesius' would  de- 
cide what  ought  to  be  reserved  as  the  peculiar  appanage  of 
the  divinely  created  soul,  appears  to  be  this  —  that  which  in 
man  is  analogous  to  the  faculties  we  recognise  in  brutes  ought 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  principle  by  which  they  are  animated  and 
which  we  possess  in  conunon  with  them.  Whatever,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  peculiar  to  man,  more  especially  the  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  morality,  ought 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  principle  which  it  is  our  prerogative  to 
possess,* 

As  to  the  connexion  between  the  two,  Telesius  decides 
'^  both  on  grounds  of  human  reason  and  from  the  authority  of 
Scripture"  that  they  cannot  be  wholly  independent  of  each 
other,  and  he  accordingly  affirms  that  the  divinely  created  soul 
is  the  Form  of  the  whole  body,  and  especially  of  the  spiritus 
itself.  That  the  soul  is  the  Form  of  the  body  he  could  not 
without  heresy  deny  ^  although  he  condemns  Aristotle  for  say- 
ing so ;  asserting  that  Aristotle  refers  to  the  spiritus,  and  not  to 
the  true  soul,  with  which  probably  he  was  unacquainted.'  The 
tendency  of  these  views  is  towards  materialism ;  the  immaterial 
principle  being  annexed  to  the  system,  as  it  were,  ab  extra. 
Accordingly  Telesius's  disciple  Donius,  whom  Bacon  has  more 
than  once  referred  to,  omits  it  altogether.^ 

Comparing  the  views  of  Telesius  with  those  of  Bacouj  we 

>  De  BemxD  Natuii,  r.  2. 

*  The  collection  known  u  ttie  Clementines  contains  an  aatlioiitatiTe  decision  on  this 
.point  **Ut  quisque  deinceps  asserere  defendere  aut  tenere  pertfnaciter  prssump- 
serit,  quod  anima  rationalis  non  sit  foima  corporis  human!  per  se  et  essentialiter 
tanquam  hcreticus  sit  cenaendus.**  I  quote  from  Vulpes  on  Duns  Scotus,  Disp.  46.  a. 
5.  To  this  decision  Telesius  seems  to  allude,  De  Ber.  Nat  ▼.  40.  Campanella  has 
expressly  mentioned  it 

*  De  Ber.  Nat  y.  3.  «  See  his  De  Nat  Homlnis. 
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see  that  in  both  the  duality  of  the  soul  is  distinctly  asserted^  and 
that  in  both  the  animal  soul  is  merely  material.'  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  divinely  derived  principle  must  rest  principally  on 
revelation.  Let  this  knowledge  be  drawn^  he  counsels  us^  from 
the  same  fountain  of  inspiration  from  whence  tiie  substance  of 
the  soul  itself  proceeded. 

Bacon  rejects  or  at  least  omits  Telesius's  formula^  that  this 
higher  soul  is  the  Form  of  the  body — a  formula  to  which  either 
in  his  system  or  that  of  Telesius  no  definite  sense  could  be 
attached  He  differs  from  his  predecessor  in  this  also^  that  with 
him  the  spiritus  is  more  a  physiological  and  less  a  psychological 
hypothesis  than  with  Telesius — it  is  at  least  less  enwrapped  in 
a  psychological  eystem  than  we  find  it  in  the  De  Rerum  Na-^ 

On  the  other  hand^  he  has  not^  I  think,  rec(^nised  so  dis- 
tinctly as  Telesius  or  Campanella  the  principle  that  to  the  rational 
soul  alone  is  to  be  referred  the  idea  of  moral  responsibility ;  and 
the  fine  passage  on  the  contrast  of  public  and  private  good  in  the 
seventh  book  of  the  De  Augmentis  seems  to  show  (if  Bacon 
meant  that  the  analogy  on  which  it  is  based  should  be  accepted 
as  anything  more  than  an  illustration)  that  he  conceived  that 
something  akin  to  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong  is  to  be 
traced  in  the  workings,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  all  nature. 

(16.)  We  are  here  led  to  mention  another  subject,  on  which 
agun  ihe  views  of  Telesius  appear  to  have  influenced  those  of 
Bacon.  That  all  bodies  are  animated,  that  a  principle  of  life 
pervades  the  whole  universe,  and  that  each  portion,  beside  its 
participation  in  the  life  of  the  world,  has  also  its  proper  vital 
principle,  are  doctrines  to  which  in  the  time  of  Bacon  the  ma- 
jority of  philosophical  reformers  were  at  least  strongly  inclined. 
The  most  celebrated  work  in  which  they  are  set  forth  is  perhaps 
the  De  Sensu  Rerum  of  Campanella.  The  share  which  it  had 
in  producing  the  misfortunes  of  his  life  is  well  known,  and  need 
not  here  be  noticed. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Thomasius^  Leibnitz  points  out  how 
easy  tiie  transition  is  firom  the  language  which  the  schoolmen 
held  touching  substantial  fonns  and  the  workings  of  nature  to 
that  of  Campanella:  ^^  Ita  reditur  ad  tot  deunculos  quot  for- 
mas  substantiates  et  Gentilem  prope  polytheismum.     Et  certe 

*  Proceeding  e  matridbas  elementomiD,  De  Augm.  !▼.  3. 

'  P.  48.  of  Erdmann*!!  edition  of  his  philoaophical  works. 
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oinnes  qui  de  substantiid  illis  incorporalibus  oorporum  loqunn- 
tur  non  possimt  mentem  suam  explicare  nisi  translatioiie  a  Men* 
tibuB  sumptIL  Hinc  enim  attributus  illis  appetitus  vel  instinctus 
ille  naturalis  ex  qno  et  sequitur  cognitio  natundis,  hinc  illud 
axioma :  Natura  nihil  fiicit  frustra^  omnis  red  fugit  sui  destruo- 
tionem^  similia  sinulibus  gaudent^  materia  appetit  fortnam  nobi- 
liorem^  et  alia  id  genus.  Qunm  tamen  reverb  in  naturft  nulla 
sit  sapientia,  nullus  appetitus,  ordo  Yero  pulcher  ex  eo  oriatur, 
quia  est  horologium  Dei.**  To  the  censure  implied  in  these 
remarks  Aristotle  id  himself  in  some  measure  liable,  seeing  that 
he  ascribed  the  various  changes  which  go  on  around  us  to  the 
half-conscious  or  unconscious  workings  of  an  indwelling  power 
which  pervades  all  things,  and  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
Nature.  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain  and  of  things  possible 
realises  the  best,  but  she  does  not  act  with  conscious  prevision* 
She  is,  so  to  speak,  the  instinct  of  the  universe. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  views  that  Bacon  charges  Aristotle 
with  having  set  aside  the  doctrine  of  a  providence,  by  putting 
Nature  iii  the  place  of  God,*  Nevertheless  Bacon  himself 
thought  it  possible  to  explain  large  classes  of  phenomena  by 
referring  them,  not  certainly  to  the  workings  of  Nature,  but  to 
the  instincts  and  appetites  of  individual  bodies.  His  whole 
doctrine  of  simple  motions  is  full  of  expressions  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  understand  witiiout  supposing  tiiat  Bacon  had 
for  the  time  adopted  the  notion  of  universally  diffused  sensation. 
Thus  the  **  motus  nexfts  **  is  tiiat  in  virtue  of  which  bodies,  as 
delighting  in  mutual  contact,  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
separated.  All  bodies,  we  are  told,  abhor  a  solution  of  con- 
tinuity, and  tile  rising  of  cream  is  to  be  explained  by  the  desire 
of  homogeneous  elements  for  one  another. 

The  distinction  which  Bacon  has  elsewhere  taken  between 
sensation  and  perception,  which  corresponds  to  Leibnitz's  dis- 
tinction between  apperception  and  perception,  does  not  appear 
to  accord  with  these  expressions.  He  tiiere  asserts  that  inani- 
mate bodies  have  perception  without  sensation.  But  such 
words  as  desire  and  horror  imply  not  only  a  change  worked  in 
the  body  to  which  they  are  applied  in  virtue  of  the  presence  of 
another,  but  also  a  sense  of  that  presence, — that  is,  in  Bacon's 
language,  not  only  perception  but  sensation^ 

>  Dc  Aug.  iii.  4. 
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The  contrast  between  the  ezpremons  I  have  quoted  and 
those  of  which  he  made  use  in  other  parte  of  his  writings,  is 
remarkable.  In  stating  the  doctrine  of  simple  motions^  he 
Bpeaks  as  if  all  phenomena  were  to  be  explained  by  means  of 
the  desires  and  instincts  of  matter^  every  portion  of  which  is 
more  or  lesa  consdoasly  sentient.  But  in  other  passages  we 
find  what  at  first  appears  to  be  a  wholly  difierent  \ievr,  namely 
that  phenomena  are  to  be  explained  by  the  Ate,  form,  and  con- 
figuration of  atoms  or  ultimate  particles,  capable  neither  of 
desire  nor  fear,  and  in  all  their  motions  simply  fiilfilling  the 
primary  law  impressed  on  them  by  Providence* 

Nevertiieless  there  is  here  no  real  inconsistency.  For  Bacon, 
following  TelesAUs,  ascribed  all  the  phenomena  of  animal  life  to 
the  spiritus,  which,  thoi^h  it  is  the  subtlest  portion  of  the  body 
.rhich  it  animates,  is  notwithstanding  as  truly  material  as  any 
other  part  In  every  body,  whetiier  animated  or  not,  dwells  a 
porticm  of  spirit,  and  it  was  natural  tiierefore  to  ascribe  to  it 
some  share  of  the  powers  which  tiie  more  finely  constituted 
spiritB  of  animals  were  supposed  to  possess.  How  (an  however 
this  analogy  between  animate  and  inanimate  bodies  ought  to  be 
carried,  was  a  doubtful  question ;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  Bacon  sometimes  denies  and  sometimes  appears  to 
admit  that  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  are,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  consciously  sentient  But  in  all  cases  he  pro- 
posed to  explain  the  phenomena  of  animal  life  by  means  of  the 
ultimate  constitution  of  matter.  Thus  such  phenomena  as  the 
rising  of  cream,  the  subsidence  of  the  lees  of  wine,  the  clinging 
of  gold  leaf  round  the  finger,  &c.,  were  to  be  explained  in  tiie 
first  instance  by  the  instincts  and  appetites  of  portions  of  matter, 
and  afterwards  to  receive  a  deeper  and  more  fundamental  expla- 
nation when  these  instincts  and  appetites  were  tiiemselves  shown 
to  resolt  from  the  site,  form,  and  configuration  of  tiie  ultimate 
partides^of  which  all  bodies  are  ccanposed. 

To  the  doctrine  of  universally  diffused  sensation,  so  &r  as 
he  adopted  it,  Bacon  was  led  by  tiie  writings  of  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  in  particular  by  those  of  Telesias.  Brucker 
has  remarked,  and  with  perfect  truth,  tiiat  this  doctrine  is 
stated  as  distinctiy,  though  not  so  conspicuously,  by  Telesius 
as  by  Campanella.  Added  to  which  tiiis  doctrine  serves  to 
explain  phenomena  of  which,  without  it,  no  explanation  could 
readily  be  given.      Thus  Bacon  is  much  disposed  to  ridicule 
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Gilbert  for  the  pains  he  had  bestowed  on  the  subject  of  electrical 
attraction,  affirming  that  it  ismerely  the  result  of  the  power  which 
friction  possesses  to  excite  the  appetite  of  bodies  for  contact. 
This  appetite  ^'aerem  non  bene  tolerate  sed  aliud  tangibile 
mavult." 

(17.)  Bacon's  opinion  as  to  Final  Causes  has  often  been  dis- 
cussed. It  seems  however  scarcely  necessary  to  refute  the 
interpretation  which  on  no  just  grounds  has  been  given  to  the 
phrase,  ^'causarum  finalium  inquisitio  tanquam  viigo  Deo  con- 
secrata  nihil  parit.''^  Nihil  pant,  as  the  context  plainly  shows, 
[means  simply  non  parit  apera].^  Bacon  is  speaking  of  the 
classification  of  physics  and  metaphysics — the  one  being  the 
science  of  the  material  and  efficient  cause,  and  the  other  con- 
taining two  parts,  namely  the  doctrine  of  forms  and  the  doctrine 
of  final  causes.  To  physics  corresponds  in  practical  application 
mechanica  or  mechanics — to  metaphysics,  magia  or  natural 
magic  But  magia  corresponds  to  metaphysique  because  the 
latter  contains  the  doctrine  of  Forms ;  tiiat  of  final  causes  admit- 
ting from  its  nature  of  no  practical  application.  It  is  tiiis  idea 
which  Bacon  has  expressed  by  saying  that  tiie  doctrine  in  ques- 
tion is,  as  it  were,  a  consecrated  virgin. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  remarked  that  final  causes  have  often 
been  spoken  of  without  any  reference  to  a  benevolent  iQtention. 
When  it  is  said  that  the  final  cause  of  a  stone's  falling  is  '^locus 
deorsum,"  the  remark  is  at  least  but  remotely  connected  with 
the  doctrine  of  an  intelligent  providence.  We  are  to  remember 
that  Bacon  has  expressly  censured  Aristotie  for  having  made 
use  of  final  causes  without  referring  to  the  fountain  from  which 
they  flow,  namely  tiie  providence  of  the  Creator.  And  in  this 
censure  he  has  found  many  to  concur. 

Again,  in  any  case  in  which  the  benevolent  intention  can  be 
perceived,  we  are  at  liberty  to  ask  by  what  means  and  according 
to  what  laws  this  benevolent  intention  is  manifested  and  made 
efficient  If  this  question  is  not  to  be  asked,  there  is  in  tiie  first 
place  an  end  of  physical  science,  so  far  as  relates  to  every  case 
in  which  a  benevolent  intention  has  been  or  can  be  recognised ; 
and  in  the  second,  the  argument  &  posteriori  founded  on  the 

*  De  Augm,  iii.  5.     See  note  on  the  place. — J,  S 

»  I  have  supplied  these  worcU  to  complete  the  sentence,  which  ends  abruptly  at  the 
bottom  of  a  page,  a  fresh  page  having  apparently  been  substituted  for  that  which 
origiually  followed. — J,  S. 
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contrivance  displayed  in  ihe  works  of  creation  is  entirely  taken 
away. 

This  is^  in  effect^  what  Bacon  says  in  the  passage  of  the  De 
Augmends  in  which  he  complains  of  the  abuse  of  final  causes. 
If^  he  affirms^  the  physical  cause  of  any  phenomenon  can  be 
assigiied  as  well  as  the  finals  so  &r  is  this  firom  derogating  firom 
our  idea  of  the  divine  wisdom,  that  on  the  contrary  it  does  but 
confirm  and  exalt  it.  ''Dei  sapientia  effiilget  mirabilius  cmn 
natura  aliud  agit,  providentia  aliud  elicit,  quam  si  singulis  sche- 
matibus  et  motibus  naturalibus  providently  characteres  essent 
impresd."^  And  a  little  farther  on  he  expresses  an  opioion 
which  we  shall  do  well  always  to  remember,  namely  that  so  far 
is  the  study  of  physical  causes  from  withdrawing  men  fix)m  God 
and  providence,  that  on  the  contrary  those  who  have  occupied 
themselves  in  searching  them  out  have  never  been  able  to  find 
the  end  of  the  matter  without  having  recourse  at  length  to  the 
doctrine  of  divine  providence. 

In  one  respect  Bacon  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  advan- 
tage which  is  to  be  derived  firom  the  study  of  final  causes.  In 
the  sciences  which  relate  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the  con- 
viction that  every  part  of  the  organisation  has  its  appropriate 
function  which  conduces  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole,  serves 
not  only  to  direct  our  thoughts  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
but  also  to  guide  our  investigation  into  tiie  nature  of  the  orga- 
nisation itself. 

(18.)  It  will  now,  I  tiiink,  be  well  to  attempt  to  arrange  tiie 
fundamental  ideas  of  Bacon's  system  in  tiie  order  in  which,  as 
we  may  conceivej  they  presented-  tiiemselves  to  his  mind.  To 
do  this  will  necessarily  involve  some  degree  of  repetition ;  but 
it  will  enable  us  to  form  a  better  idea  of  tiie  scope  and  spirit 
of  his  philosophy. 

When,  at  the  outset  of  his  philosophical  life,  he  looked  round 
on  the  visible  universe,  it  would  seem  that  to  him  the  starry 
heavens,  notwithstanding  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  tiiey 
present  to  us,  were  of  less  interest  than  things  on  eartii.  The 
stars  in  tiieir  courses  declare  tiie  glory  of  God ;  but,  excepting 
tiie  great  lights  which  rule  tiie  day  and  night,  tiiey  exert  no 
conspicuous  influence  on  tiie  Welfare  of  mankind.     And  on  the 

1  De  Aug.  iU.  4. 
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other  hand  it  is  ^rtain  that  we  can  in  nowise  affeot  the  causes 
by  which  these  phenomena  are  produced.  But  on  the  earth 
beneath^  and  in  liie  waters  under  the  earth.  Nature  is  perpe- 
tually working  in  ways  which  it  is  conceivable  that  we  may  be 
able  to  imitate,  and  in  which  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator, 
wherein  His  glory  is  to  us  chiefly  visible,  is  everywhere  to  be 
traced.  Wherever  we  turn,  we  see  the  same  spectacle  of  un- 
cearing  and  benevolent  activity.  From  the  seed  of  com  Nature 
developes  the  stalk,  the  blade,  and  the  ear,  and  superinduces  on 
the  yet  immature  produce  the  qualities  which  make  it  fit  for 
the  sustenance  of  man.  And  so,  too,  animal  life  is  developed 
from  its  first  rudiments  to  all  the  perfection  which  it  is  capable 
of  attuning.  And  though  this  perfection  is  necessarily  tran- 
sitory, yet  Nature,  though  she  cannot  perpetuate  the  individual, 
yet  continues  the  species  by  imceasing  reproduction. 

But  the  contemplation  of  God's  works,  glorious  as  they  are,  is 
not  the  whole  of  man's  business  here  on  earth.  For  in  losing 
his  first  estate  he  lost  the  dominion  over  the  creatures  which 
was  its  highest  privilege,  and  ever  since  has  worn  out  few  and 
evil  days,  exposed  to  want,  edckness,  and  death.  His  works 
have  all  been  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  his  labour  nearly 
profitless,  his  knowledge  fin:  the  most  part  useless.  Is  his 
condition  altogether  hopeless,  or  may  it  not  be  possible  to  soften, 
though  not  to  set  aride,  the  effects  of  the  primal  curse  ?  To 
this  question  Bacon  unhesitatingly  made  answer,  that  of  His 
great  mercy  God  would  bless  our  hiunble  endeavours  to  restore 
to  suffsring  hxmianity  some  part  at  least  of  what  it  had  lost; 
and  liius  he  has  more  tiian  once  described  the  instauration  of  the 
sdences  as  an  attempt  to  r^ain,  so  fiur  as  may  be,  that  of  which 
the  Fall  deprived  us. 

A  deep  sense  of  the  misery  of  mankind  is  visible  throughout, 
his  writings.  The  principal  speaker  in  the  BedargvUo  Phil<H 
saphiarum,  and  the  son  [fatiier]  of  Solomon's  House  in  the  New 
Atlantis,  both  express  Bacon's  idea  of  what  the  philosopher 
ought  to  be ;  and  of  both  it  is  said  that  th^  countenance  was 
as  the  countenance  of  one  who  pities  men*  Herein  we  see  the 
reason  wby  Bacon  has  often  been  called  an  utilitarian;  not 
because  he  loved  truth  less  than  others^  but  because  he  loved 
men  m(Mre. 

The  philosopher  is  therefore  not  merely  to  contemplate  the 
works  of  the  Creator,  but  also  to  employ  the  knowledge  thus 
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obtuned  for  the  relief  of  man's  estate*  tf  we  lysk  hoW  tlus  is  to 
be  done,  we  find.  Bacon  tells  ns  (and  here  he  still  seems  to  recnr 
to  the  idtoa  that  the  new  philosophy  is  to  be  in  some  sort  a  re- 
storation to  man  of  his  original  condition))  that  as  no  one  can 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heayeh  **  nisi  sub  person^  infiintis,'' 
so,  too,  in  order  to  obtain  a  real  and  fruitful  insight  into  Nature, 
it  is  necessary  to  become  as  a  little  child>  to  abnegate  reemved 
dogmas  and  the  idols  by  which  the  miftd  is  most  easily  beset» 
and  then  to  follow  with  childlike  singleness  of  purpose  the 
indications  which  Natuxe  gives  us  as  to  how  her  operations  are 
performed.  For  we  Can  command  Nature  only  by  obeying 
her ;  nor  can  Art  avail  anythii^  except  as  Nature's  handmaiden. 
We  can  affect  the  conditions  under  which  Nature  works ;  but 
things  artificial  as  well  as  things  natural  are  in  reality  pro- 
duced not  by  Art  but  Nature.  Our  pow^  is  merely  based 
upon  our  knowledge  of  the  procedure  which  Nature  follows* 
She  is  never  really  thwarted  or  controlled  by  our  operations, 
Ihough  she  may  be  induced  to  depart  firom  her  usual  course,  and 
under  new  and  artificial  conditions  to  produce  new  phenomena 
and  new  substances. 

Natural  philosophy,  considered  fi-om  this  point  of  view,  is 
therefore  <»ily  an  answer  to  the  question,  How  does  Nature 
work  in  the  production  of  phenomena  ?  When,  to  take  a  trivial 
instance,  she  superinduces  yellowness  on  the  green  leaf,  or 
olently  and  gradually  transforms  ice  into  crystal,  we  ask  how 
are  these  dianges  brought  about? — what  conditions  are  neces- 
sary and  sufficieht  in  order  that  the  ph^om^na  we  observe  may 
be  engendered?  If  we  knew  what  these  oonditions  are,  we 
might  ourselves  be  able  to  determine  their  existence,  and  then 
the  corresponding  phenomena  w^uld  necessarSy  follow,  since  the 
course  of  Nature  is  absolutely  unifcmb. 

At  this  point  of  the  development  of  Bacon's  system,  the 
question  of  method  would  naturally  present  itself  to  him. 
Having  determined  what  the  object  of  our  inquiries  is  to  be,  we 
must  endeavour  to  find  a  way  of  attaining  it. 

For  this  end  Bacon,  as  we  have  seen,  presses  to  examine 
all  the  cases  in  which  the  phenomenon  to  be  reproduced  has 
been  observed,  and  to  note  all  the  conditions  which  in  each  case 
'accompany  its  production.  Of  all  these  those  oilly  can  be  ne- 
cessary which  are  imiversally  concomitant.  Again  he  proposes 
to  observe  all  the  cognate  cases  in  which,  though  certain  of  the 
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conditions  before  mentioned  are  present^  they  are  not  accom- 
panied by  the  required  phenomenon.  By  these  two  classes  of 
observations  all  the  superfluous  conditions  may  be  rejected^ 
and  those  which  remain  are  what  we  seek.  Wherever  we  can 
determine  their  existence  we  can  produce  the  phenomenon  in 
question. 

This  process  is  what  Bacon  calls,  in  Valeritis  Terminus,  the 
freeing  of  a  direction,  and  in  his  later  writings  the  investigation 
of  the  Form. 

His  thinking  that  this  process  would  in  all  cases,  or  even 
generally,  be  successful,  arose  from  his  not  having  suffidentiy 
appreciated  the  infinite  variety  and  complexity  of  Nature.  Thus 
he  strongly  condemns  as  most  false  and  pernicious  the  conunon 
opinion  that  the  number  of  individual  phenomena  to  be  observed 
is  sensibly  infinite,  and  commends  Democritus  (a  commendation 
which  seems  rather  to  belong  to  Lucretius)  for  having  perceived 
that  the  appearance  of  limitless  variety  which  the  first  aspect  of 
Nature  presents  to  us  disappears  on  a  closer  inspection. 

The  transition  from  this  view  of  Nature  to  the  idea  that  it 
was  possible  to  form  an  alphabet  of  the  universe,  and  to  analyse 
all  phenomena  into  their  real  elements,  is  manifestly  easy. 

By  the  new  method  of  induction  it  would  be  possible  to 
ascertain  the  conditions  requisite  and  sufficient  for  the  produc- 
tion of  any  phenomenon ;  and  as  this  determination  was  meant 
chiefly  to  enable  us  to  imitate  Nature,  or  rather  to  direct  her 
operations.  Bacon  was  naturally  led  to  assume  that  the  con- 
ditions in  question  would  be  such  that  it  would  in  all  cases  be 
possible  to  produce  them  artificially.  Now  the  power  of  man 
is  limited  to  the  relations  of  space.  He  brings  bodies  together, 
he  separates  them;  but  Nature  must  do  the  rest.  On  the  other 
hand  the  conditions  of  the  existence  of  any  phenomenon  must 
be  something  which  inheres  more  closely  in  the  essence  of  the 
substance  by  which  that  phenomenon  is  exhibited  than  the 
phenomenon  itself.  And  this  something  is  clearly  the  inward 
configuration  of  the  substance ;  that  is,  the  form  and  arrangement 
&C.  of  its  ultimate  particles.  Whiteness,  for  instance,  depends 
on  an  even  arrangement  of  these  particles  in  space ;  and  herein 
we  perceive  a  perfect  analogy  between  what  man  can  do  and 
what  Nature  requires  to  be  done.  The  familiar  processes  of  the  - 
arts  consist  simply  in  giving  particular  forms  to  portions  of 
matter,  in  arranging  them  and  setting  them  in  motion  according 
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to  certun  rules.  Between  arranging  stones  so  as  to  form  a 
house,  and  arranging  particles  so  as  to  produce  whiteness,  there 
b  no  difference  but  that  of  scale.  So  in  other  cases.  The 
difference  of  scale  once  set  aside,  it  seemed  to  foUow  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  Form  would  in  all  cases  lead  to  great  practical 
results. 

Thus  fiur  of  the  end  which  the  new  philosophy  proposes  to 
itself,  and  of  the  method  which  it  must  employ.  The  next 
question  relates  to  the  mode  of  procuring  and  arranging  the 
materialfl  on  which  this  method  is  to  work.  In  this  part  of  the 
subject  we  again  perceive  the  influence  of  Bacon's  opinion 
touching  the  linutedness  of  Nature.  No  one  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  natural  philosophy  woidd  think  it  possible  to 
form  a  collection  of  all  the  facts  which  are  to  be  ihe  materials 
on  which  any  science  is  to  operate,  antecedently  to  the  formation 
of  the  science  itself. 

In  Ihe  first  place,  the  observations  necessary  in  order  to  the 
recognition  of  these  facts  would  never  have  been  made  except 
under  the  guidance  of  some  preconceived  idea  as  to  the  subject 
of  observation ;  and  in  the  second,  the  statement  which  embodies 
the  result  of  observation  always  involves  some  portion  of  theory. 
According  to  the  common  use  of  language,  it  is  a  fact  and  not  a 
theory  that  in  ordinary  refraction  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence is  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  in  a  given  ratio. 
But  the  observations  on  which  this  statement  is  based,  and  the 
statement  itself,  presuppose  the  recognition  of  a  portion  of  the 
theory  of  light,  namely  that  light  is  propagated  in  straight  lines 
— in  other  words,  they  presuppose  the  conception  of  a  ray.  Nor 
would  these  observations  have  been  made  but  for  the  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  observers  that  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion depends  on  that  of  the  angle  of  incidence. 

As  we  advance  farther  in  any  science,  what  we  call  facts  in- 
volve more  and  more  of  theory.  Thus  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  of  polarisation  is  equal  to  the  index  of  re- 
finction.  But  no  one  could  have  made  the  observations  which 
prove  it,  or  have  stated  their  result  in  words,  without  a  distinct 
conception,  first  of  the  law  of  refraction,  and  secondly  of  the 
distinguishing  character  of  polarised  light. 

The  history  of  science  and  the  nature  of  the  case  concur  in 
showing  that  observation  and  theory  must  go  on  together ; — it 
is  impossible  that  the  one  can  be  completed  before  the  other 
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begins.  Now  although  Bacon  did  not  think  that  obBervation 
and  experiments  might  altogether  be  laid  aside  when  once  the 
process  of  interpretation  had  begun  (we  see  on  the  contrary 
that  one  of  the  works  of  Solomon's  House  was  the  trying  of 
experiments  suggested  by  previously  obtained  conclusions),  he 
certainly  thought  it  possible  so  to  sever  observation  from  theory 
that  the  process  of  collecting  fects  and  that  of  deriviug  conse- 
quences from  iSkeax  might  be  carried  on  independently  and  by 
different  persons,  Thb  opinion  was  based  on  an  imper&ct  ap- 
prehension of  the  connexion  between  facts  and  theories;  the 
connexion  i^pearing  to  him  to  be  merely  an  external  one, 
namely  that  the  former  are  the  materials  of  the  latter.  With 
these  views  that  which  has  been  already  noticed  touching  the 
finiteness  of  Nature,  namely  that  there  are  but  a  finite  and 
not  very  large  number  of  things  which  for  scientific  purposes 
require  to  be  observed  ^  is  altogether  in  accordance. 

The  fiicts  on  which  the  new  philosophy  was  to  be  based, 
being  conc^vable  i^art  from  any  portion  of  theory,  and  more- 
over not  excessively  numerous,  they  might  be  observed  and 
recorded  within  a  moderate  length  of  time  by  ^rsons  of  ordinary 
diligence. 

If  this  roistering  of  facts  were  made  a  royal  work,  it  might. 
Bacon  seems  to  have  thought,  be  completed  in  a  few  years :  he 
has  at  least  remarked  that  unless  this  were  done,  the  foundation 
of  the  -new  philosophy  could  not  be  laid  in  the  lifetime  of  a 
single  generation.  The  instauration,  he  has  said  in  the  general 
preface,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  something  infinite  and  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  accomplish ;  nor  does  he  believe  that  its 
mission  can  be  fully  completed  (rem  omnino  perfici  posse)  within 
the  limits  of  a  -single  life.  Something  was  therefore  left  for 
posterity  to  do ;  and  probably  the  more  Bacon  meditated  on  the 
work  he  had  in  lumd,  the  more  was  he  convinced  of  its  extent 
and  difficulty.  But  the  Distributio  Operis  sufficiently  shows  . 
that  he  believed,  when  he  wrote  it,  that  the  instauration  of  the 
sciences  might  speedily  become  an  opus  operatum.  Of  the 
Histaria  Naturalis  on  which  it  was  to  be  based  he  there  speaks, 
not  less  than  of  the  Novum  Orffanum,  as  of  a  work  which  he 
had  himself  accomplished,  ^—  ^^  Tertia  pars  operis  complectitur 
Phienomena  Universi,"  —  not  "  complecti  debet."     Doubtlegs 

*  See  Uie  Phiraoiiienii  tjoiverd*  and  tnc  Partis  sccunds  Del.,  &c. 
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the  prefiftce  was  written  before  the  work  itself  was  commenced ; 
still  if  he  had  not  thought  it  possible  to  make  good  what  he 
here  proposes  to  do,  he  would  have  expressly  said  so.  ^ 

In  a  letter  to  Fulgenzio,  written  probably  when  Bacon  was 
^^dagli  aoni  e  da  fortuna  oppressor"  he  remarks  that  ''these 
things  "  (the  instanration  of  the  sciences)  require  s(»ne  ages  for 
the  ripening  of  them.  But  though  he  despaired  of  completing 
his  design  himself^  and  ey&x  thought  that  some  generationa 
must  pass  before  it  recdved  its  consummation,  yet  he  always 
regarded  it  as  a  thing  which  sooner  or  later  would  be  effectually 
accomplished,  and  which  would  thenceforth  remain  as  a  /rr^/ui 
h  dsL  His  instanration  of  the  sciences  had  a  definite  end,  in 
which  when  it  was  once  attained  it  would  finally  acquiesce; 
nor  is  there  anything  in  his  writings  to  countenance  the  assump* 
tion  which  has  been  often  made,  that  in  his  opinion  the  onward 
progress  of  knowledge  was  to  continue  throughout  all  time. 
On  the  contrary,  the  knowledge  which  mw  is  capable  of  might, 
he  thought,  be  attained,  not  certainly  at  once,  but  within  the 
compass  of  no  very  long  period.  In  this  doubtless  he  erred ; 
for  knowledge  must  always  continue  to  be  imperfect,  and 
therefore  in  its  best  estate  progressive. 

Bacon  has  been  likened  to  the  prophet  who  from  Mount 
Pisgah  surveyed  the  Promised  Land,  but  left  it  for  others  to 
take  possession  of.  Of  this  happy  image  perhaps  part  of  the 
felidty  was  not  perceived  by  its  author.  For  though  Pisgah 
was  a  place  of  large  prospect,  yet  still  the  Promised  Land  was  a 
land  of  definite  extent  and  kiiO¥m  boundaries,  and  moreover 
it  was  certain  that  aft^r  no  long  time  the  chosen  people  would 
be  in  possession  of  it  alL  And  this  agrees  with  what  Bacon 
-proBoieed  to  himself  and  to  mankind  firom  the  instanration  of 
the  sciences. 

A  truer  image  of  the  prc^ess  of  knowledge  may  be  derived 
firom  the  symbol  which,  though  on  other  grounds.  Bacon  him^ 
self  adopted.  Those  who  strive  to  increase  our  knowledge  of 
the  outward  universe  may  foe  said  to  put  out  upon  an  apparency 
boundless  sea:  they  dedicate  themselves 

^  To  nnpaithed  waters— undreamed  sliores ;  ** 
and  though  they  have  a  good  hope  of  success,  yet  they  know 

'  The  flzth  part,  ooDtaiolDg  the  new  philoBopby  itself*  b  q>oken  of  at  the  end  of 
the  DUtribmtio  as  at  least  an  Inchoate  work,  which  others  must  finish,  but  to  which^ 
he  hopca  to  give  **  iaitia  non  coDtenmenda." 
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they  can  subdue  but  a  small  part  of  the  new  World  which 
lies  before  them. 

(19.)  In  this  respect  then^  as  in  others,  the  hopes  of  Francis 
Bacon  were  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled.  It  is  neither  to  the 
technical  p!art  of  his  method  nor  to  the  details  of  his  view  of 
the  nature  and  progress  of  science  that  his  great  fame  is  justly 
owing.  His  merits  are  of  another  kind.  They  belong  to  the 
spirit  rather  than  to  the  positive  precepts  of  his  philosophy. 

He  did  good  service  when  he  declared  with  all  the  weight  of 
his  authority  and  of  his  eloquence  that  the  true  end  of  know- 
ledge is  the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man's  estate. 
The  spirit  of  this  declaration  runs  throughout  his  writings,  and 
we  trust  has  worked  for  good  upon  the  generations  by  which 
they  have  been  studied.  And  as  he  showed  his  wisdom  in 
coupling  together  things  divine  and  human,  so  has  he  shown  it 
also  in  tracing  the  demarcation  between  them,  and  in  rebuking 
those  who  by  confounding  religion  and  philosophy  were  in 
danger  of  making  the  one  heretical  and  the  other  superstitious. 

When,  not  long  before  Bacon's  time,  philosophy  freed  itself 
from  the  tutelage  of  dogmatic  theology,  it  became  a  grave  ques- 
tion how  their  respective  claims  to  authority  might  be  most 
fitly  co-ordinated.  It  was  to  meet,  perhaps  rather  to  evade,  this 
question,  that  the  distinction  between  that  which  is  true  in 
philosophy  and  that  which  is  true  in  reli^on  was  proposed  and 
adopted.  But  it  is  di£Scult  to  believe  that  the  mind  of  any 
sincere  and  truth-loving  man  was  satisfied  by  this  distinction. 
Bacon  has  emphatically  condemned  it.  ^^  There  is,"  he  affirms, 
*^no  such  opposition  between  God's  word  and  his  works." 
Both  come  from  Him  who  is  the  father  of  lights,  the  fountain 
of  all  truth,  the  author  of  all  good ;  and  both  are  therefore  to 
be  studied  with  diligence  and  humility.  To  those  who  wish  to 
discourage  philosophy  in  order  that  ignorance  of  second  causes 
may  lead  men  to  refer  all  things  to  the  immediate  agency  of 
ihe  first.  Bacon  puts  Job's  question,  ^^  An  oportet  meintiri  pro 
Deo,"  —  will  you  offer  to  the  God  of  truth  the  unclean  sacrifice 
of  a  lie? 

The  religious  earnestness  of  Bacon's  writings  becomes  more 
remarkable  when  we  contrast  it  with  the  tone  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious of  his  contemporaries.  Galileo's  works  are  full  of  in- 
sincere deference  to  authority  and  of  an  affected  disbelief  in  his 
own  discoveries.     Surely  he  who  loves  truth  earnestly  will  be 
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dow  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  truth  is  to  be  served  by  irony. 
But  we  must  not  forget  the  difference  between  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  two  men  were  placed. 

Next  to  his  determination  of  the  true  end  of  natural  philo- 
sophy and  of  ihe  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  natural  and 
to  revealed  theology,  we  may  place  among  Bacon's  merits  his 
dear  view  of  the  essential  unity  of  science.  He  oflen  insists 
on  the  importance  of  this  idea,  and  has  especially  commended 
Plato  and  Pannenides  for  affirming  ''  that  all  things  do  by  scale 
ascend  to  unity."  The  Creator  is  holy  in  the  multitude  of  his 
works^  holy  in  their  disposition,  holy  in  their  imity :  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  doctrine  of  Forms  to  approach  as  nearly  as 
posdble  towards  the  unity  of  Nature,  and  the  subordinate 
sdence  of  Phydcs  ought  to  contain  two  divisions  relating  to  the 
same  subject  One  of  these  ought  to  treat  of  the  first  principles 
which  govern  all  phenomena,  and  the  other  of  the  fabric  of  the 
universe.^  All  classifications  of  the  sciences  ought  to  be  as 
veins  or  markings,  and  not  as  sections  or  divisions ;  nor  can  any 
object  of  sdentific  inquiry  be  satisfactorily  studied  apart  from 
the  analc^es  which  connect  it  with  other  similar  objects. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  the  services  which  Bacon  rendered  to 
natural  philosophy  was,  that  he  perpetually  enforced  the  ne- 
cessity of  laying  aside  all  preconceived  opinions  and  learning  to 
be  a  follower  of  Nature.  These  counsels  could  not  to  their  full 
extent  be  followed,  nor  has  he  himself  attempted  to  do  so.  But 
tiiey  contain  a  great  share  of  truth,  and  of  truth  never  more 
needful  than  in  Bacon's  age.  Before  his  time  doubtiess  the 
authority  of  Aristotie,  or  rather  that  of  the  scholastic  interpreta- 
tion of  his  philosophy,  was  shaken,  if  not  overthrown.  Never- 
thdess  the  systematising  spirit  of  the  schoolmen  still  survived, 
and  of  the  reformers  of  philosophy  not  a  few  attempted  to  sub- 
stitute a  dogmatic  system  of  their  own  for  that  from  which  they 
dissented. 

Nor  were  these  attempts  unsuocessftiL  For  men  stall  leaned 
upon  authority,  and  accepted  as  a  test  of  truth  the  appearance 
of  completeness  and  sdentific  consistency.  This  state  of  things 
was  one  of  transition ;  and  probably  no  one  did  more  towards 
putting  an  end  to  it  than  Bacon.  To  the  dealers  in  systems 
and  to  their  adherents  he  opposed  the  solemn  declaration,  that 

^  The  latter  is  In  effect  what  is  now  called  Eosmos. 
VOL.  I.      '  P 
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they  only  who  come  in  their  own  name  will  be  received  of  men. 
He  constantly  exhorted  the  seeker  after  truth  to  seek  it  in 
intercourse  with  Nature^  and  has  repeatedly  professed  that  he 
was  no  founder  of  a  sect  or  schooL  He  condemned  the  arro- 
gance of  those  who  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  philo- 
sopher to  dwell  on  matters  of  observation  and  experiment,  and 
reminded  them  that  the  sun  ^'  leque  palatia  et  cloacas.ingreditur ; 
nee  tamen  poUuitur."  We  do  not,  he  continues^  erect  or  de- 
dicate to  human  pride  a  capitol  or  a  pyramid;  we  lay  the 
foundations  in  the  mind  of  man  of  a  holy  temple,  whereof  the 
exemplar  is  the  universe.  Throughout  his  writings  the  re- 
jection of  systems  and  authority  is  coupled  with  the  assertion, 
that  it  is  beyond  all  things  necessary  that  the  philosopher  should 
be  an  humble  follower  of  Nature.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
parts  of  the  Novum  Organum  ia  the  doctrine  of  Idola.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  classify  according  to  their  origin  the  false  and  ill- 
defined  notions  by  which  the  mind  is  commonly  beset.  They 
come,  he  tells  us,  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  in  general, 
from  the  peculiarities  of  each  man's  individual  mind,  from  his 
intercourse  with  other  men,  from  the  formal  teaching  of  the  re- 
ceived philosophies.  All  these  must  be  renounced  and  put  away, 
else  no  man  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  which  is  to  be  founded 
on  the  knowledge  of  Nature.^  Of  the  four  kinds  of  idols 
Mersenne  has  spoken  in  his  Viriti  des  Sciences,  published  in 
1625,  as  of  the  four  buttresses  of  the  Organum  of  Yerulam. 
This  expression,  though  certainly  inaccurate,  serves  to  show  the 
attention  which  in  Bacon's  time  was  pidd  to  his  doctrine  of 
idola,' 

His  rejection  of  syllogistic  reasoning  in  tiie  proposed  process 
for  the  establishment  of  axioms,  was  not  without  utility.  In 
the  middle  ages  and  at  the  reform  of  philosophy  the  value  of 
the  syllogistic  method  was  unduly  exalted.  Bacon  was  right  in 
denying  that  it  was  possible  to  establish  by  a  siunmary  process 
and  ft  priori  the  first  principles  of  any  science,  and  thence  to 
deduce  by  syllogism  all  the  propositions  which  that  science 
could  contain;  and  tiiough  he  erred  in  rejecting  deductive, 
reasoning  altogether,  this  error  could  never  have  exerted  any 
practical  influence  on  the  progress  of  science,  while  the  truth 

*  Not.  Org.  i.  68.     The  word  idolon  Is  uoed  by  Bacon  in  antitbesis  to  Idea.     He 
does  not  mean  by  it  an  Idol  or  false  otyect  of  worship, 
s  Compare  GaMendi,*  Inst.  Log. 
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with  which  it  was  associated  was  a  truth  of  which  his  contem- 
poraries required  at  least  to  be  reminded.  The  reason  of  his 
error  seems  to  have  been  that  he  formed  an  incorrect  idea  of 
the  nature  of  syllogism^  regarding  it  rather  as  an  entirely  arti- 
fidal  process  than  as  merely  a  formal  statement  of  the  steps 
necessarily  involved  in  every  act  of  reasoning.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certam  that  whenever  men  attempted  to  set  aside 
every  process  for  the  discovery  of  truth  except  induction,  they 
must  always  have  been  led  to  recognise  the  impossibility  of 
doing  so. 

Liastly,  the  tone  in  which  Bacon  spoke  of  the  future  destiny 
of  mankind  fitted  him  to  be  a  leader  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  It  was  an  age  of  change  and  of  hope.  Men  went 
forth  to  seek  in  new-found  worlds  for  the  land  of  gold  and 
for  the  fountain  of  youth;  they  were  told  that  yet  greater 
wonders  lay  within  their  reach.  They  had  burst  the  bands 
of  old  authority;  they  were  told  to  go  forth  from  the  cave 
where  they  ha(l  dwelt  so  long,  and  look  on  the  light  of 
heaven.  It  was  also  for  the  most  part  an  age  of  faith ;  and  the 
new  philosophy  upset  no  creed,  and  pulled  down  no  altar.  It 
did  not  put  the  notion  of  human  perfectibility  in  the  place  of 
religion,  nor  deprive  mankind  of  hopes  beyond  the  grave.  On 
the  contrary,  it  told  its  followers  lliat  the  instauration  of  the 
scienoes  was  the  free  gift  of  the  God  in  whom  iheir  fathers 
had  trusted — that  it  was  only  another  proof  of  the  mercy  of 
Him  whose  mer<r)r  is  over  all  his  works. 
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NOTE. 

Mr.  Ellis's  preface  to  the  Novum  Organum  was  written 
when  he  was  travelling  abroad  and  bad  not  his  books  of  refer- 
ence about  him.  He  was  at  work  upon  it  the  night  he  was 
taken  ill  at  Mentone,  a.  d  was  not  afterwards  able  eitiber  to 
finish  or  to  revise  it.  I  have  added  a  page  or  two  at  the  end, 
by  which  the  analysis  of  the  first  book  is  completed.  Of  the  se- 
cond book  it  was  not  necessary  to  say  anything ;  the  subject  of  it 
being  Bacon's  method^  which  has  been  fiilly  discussed  in  the  Ge- 
neral Preface.  A  few  bibliographical  inaccuracies  of  littlo  con- 
sequence in  themselves  I  have  corrected,  either  in  notes  or  by 
the  insertion  of  words  within  brackets.  These  were  merely  over- 
sights, hardly  avoidable  in  the  first  draft  of  a  work  written  in 
such  circumstances.  But  there  are  also  a  few  opinions  expressed 
incidentally  in  which  I  cannot  altogether  concur,  though  they 
have  evidently  been  adopted  deliberately.  With  regard  to  these 
(Mr.  Ellis  not  being  in  a  condition  to  enter  into  a  discus^on  of 
them)  I  had  no  course  but  to  explain  the  grounds  of  my  dissent, 
and  leave  every  man  to  decide  for  himself  upon  the  questions  at 
issue.  To  avoid  inconvenient  interruptions  however,  I  have 
thrown  my  arguments  into  an  appendix,  and  contented  myself 
in  the  foot  notes  with  marking  the  particular  expressions  which 
I  hold  to  be  questionable.  — J.  8. 
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The  Novum  Organum  was  published  in  1620.  Certain  pro- 
l^omena  to  the  whole  of  the  Instauratio  were  prefixed  to  it, 
namely  a  Prooemium  beginning  ^^  Franciscus  de  Y erulamio  sic 
cogitayit^"  a  dedication  to  Bang  James,  a  general  preface,  and 
an  account,  entitled  Distributio  Operis,  of  the  parts  of  which 
the  Instauratio  was  to  consist.  Of  these  the  Novum  Organum 
is  the  second;  the  De  Augmentisy  which  was  not  then  published, 
occupying  the  place  of  the  first.  Accordingly  in  most  editions 
of  Bacon's  works  the  prolegomena  are  prefixed,  not  to  the 
Novum  Organum^  but  to  the  De  Augmentis  ;  and  this  is  doubt- 
less their  natural  place.  Nevertheless  as  Bacon's  general  design 
was  not  completed,  it  seems  better  to  allow  them  to  remain  in 
their  original  position,  especially  as  in  the  Prooemium  Bacon 
explains  why  he  publishes  one  portion  of  the  Instauratio  apart 
firom  the  rest.  "  Decrevit,"  he  there  says,  speaking  of  himself, 
*'  prima  qu»que  qusB  perficere  licuit  in  publicum  edere.  Neque 
hsc  festinatio  ambitiosa  fuit,  sed  soUicita,  ut  si  quid  illi  huma- 
nitus  accideret,  exstaret  tamen  designatio  qusedam  ac  destinatio 
rei  quam  animo  complexus  est,"  &c 

After  theProoemium  and  the  dedication  we  come  to  the  Prse- 
fatio  Generalis,  in  which  Bacon  speaks  of  the  unprosperous 
state  of  knowledge  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  new  method ;  and 
then  follows  the  Distributio  Operis.  The  Instauratio  is  to  be 
divided  into  six  portions,  of  which  the  first  is  to  contain  a  general 
survey  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge.  In  the  second  men 
are  to  be  taught  how  to  use  their  understanding  aright  in  the 
investigation  of  Nature.  In  the  third  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe  are  to  be  stored  up  as  in  a  treasure-house,  as  the  mate- 
rials on  which  the  new  method  is  to  be  employed.  In  the  fourth 
examples  are  to  be  given  of  its  operation  and  of  the  results  to 

y  4 
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which  it  leads.  The  fifth  is  to  contain  what  Bacon  had  accom- 
plished in  natural  philosophy  without  the  aid  of  his  own  method, 
but  merely ''  ex  eodem  intellectils  usu  quem  alii  in  inquirendo  et 
inveniendo  adhibere  consueYerunt."  It  is  therefore  less  important 
than  tiie  rest,  and  Bacon  declares  that  he  will  not  bind  himself 
to  the  conclusions  it  contains.  Moreover  its  value  will  alto- 
gether cease  when  the  sixth  part  can  be  completed,  wherein  will 
be  set  forth  the  new  philosophy — the  result  of  the  application 
of  the  new  method  to  all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  But 
to  complete  this,  the  last  part  of  the  Instauratio,  Bacon  does  not 
hope :  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  ^*  et  supra  vires  et  ultra  spes 
nostras  coUocata." 

The  greater  part  of  the  plan  traced  in  the  Distributio  remained 
unfulfilled.  Not  to  speak  of  the  last  division  of  the  Instauratio, 
no  part  of  Bacon's  writings  can  properly  be  referred  either  to 
the  fourth  or  fifth,  except  two  pre&ces  which  are  found  among 
the  fragments  published  by  Gruter.  ^  To  the  fifth  division 
however  M.  Bouillet'  is  (Usposed  to  refer  several  of  Bacon's 
philosophical  writings ;  as,  for  instance,  the  tracts  entitled  De 
Fluxu  et  Refluxu  Maris,  and  Thema  Cceli,  But  though  they 
correspond  with  the  description  which  Bacon  gives  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  fifth  part  of  the  Instauratio,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  would  have  been  comprised  in  it.  They  were 
written  a  considerable  time  before  the  publication  of  th^  Nonum 
Organum ;  the  Thema  Cceli  being  clearly  of  the  same  date  as 
the  Descriptio  Globi  intellectualis,  written  in  1612',  and  the 
De  Fluxu  et  Refluxu  Maris  being  probably  written  before  Bacon 
had  become  acquainted  with  Galileo's  theory  of  the  tides.  This 
theory  was  published  in  1616 ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  Bacon,  who  speaks  of  it  in  the  Novum  Organum,  would 
have  mentioned  it  in  the  De  Fluxu,  if  the  latter  had  not  been 
written  either  before  it  was  published,  or  but  a  short  time  aft;er- 
wards.^    These  tracts,  and  the  others  which  M.  Bouillet  men- 

*  FniDclsci  Baooni  de  Vernlamio  Scriiita  In  natunle  et  UDivenali  PhilosopbhL  Amst. 
1653.     For  a  particular  account  of  this  volume,  aee  my  preAu;e  to  Part  HI.  — J,  S, 

*  (Euvrcs  Fhilosophiqufs  de  Bacon,  public  d'aprea  lea  testes  origlnauz,  avec  notice^ 
sommaires  et  ^laircissemens,  par  M.  N.  Bouillet.    Faria,  IS34.— /.  S, 

*  See  the  Preface  to  the  Ducriptio  GlM  intdUetuaU^—J,  S. 

*  That  the  De  Fluxu  was  written  before  the  Thema  Caii  is  almost  proved  by  the 
allusion  to  it  In  the  following  passage :  **  Verum  hi^usce  rei  demonstratlones  et 
evidentias  in  anticipatione  nostrA  de  fluxu  et  refluxu  maris  plena  tractavlmus."  I  say 
almost  proved,  because  Bacon  in  writing  a  piece  which  was  designed  to  oome  after 
another  which  was  not  yet  written,  would  sometimes  refer  to  that  other  as  if  it  were 
already  done.    But  it  is  not  likely  that  he  should  have  done  so  here;  for  in  any 
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tionsy  are  dearly  occasional  writings  not  belon^ng  to  the  drcuit 
of  the  Instauratia 

To  the  fourth  part  have  been  referred  the  Sistoria  Veniarumf 
the  Hutorid  Vita  et  Mortis,  &c*  This  however  is  contrary  to 
Bacon's  description  of  them  in  the  dedication  to  Prince  Charles 
prefixed  to  the  Historia  Ventorum.  They  are  there  spoken  of 
as  the  *'  primitive  Historiad  nostrse  natnralis."  Even  the  general 
title  with  which  the  Historia  Ventorum  and  the  titles  of  five 
otiier  HistorisB  were  published,  shows  tiiat  they  belong  not  to 
the  fourth  but  to  the  third  part  of  the  Instauratia  It  is  as 
follows :. —  Historia  Naturalis  ad  condendcm  Philosophianiy  sive 
Fhcmomtna  Universi,  gu<B  est  Instaurationis  Magncs  pars  tertia. 
It  is  moreover  manifest  that  as  the  fourth  part  was  to  contsun 
applications  to  certain  subjects  of  Bacon's,  method  of  induction, 
these  treatises,  in  which  the'  method  is  nowhere  employed,  can- 
not belong  to  it.  M.  Bouillet,  tiiough  he  justiy  dissents  from 
Shaw's '  arrangement,  by  whom  they  are  referred  to  the  fourtii 
part,  nevertheless  commits  an  error  of  the  same  kind  by  intro- 
ducing  into  this  division  of  the  Instauratio  a  fragment  on  Motion, 
published  by  Gruter  with  the  titie  Filum  Labyrintki,  sive 
Inquisitio  legitima  de  Motu.  This  fragment,  which  is  doubtr- 
less  anterior  to  the  Novum  Organum,  contains  many  thoughts 
and  expressions  which  are  found  more  perfecUy  developed  either 
in  the  Novum  Organum  itself,  or  in  the  Distributio  Operis.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  Bacon,  after  tiius  expressing  himself  in 
the  Distributio— ^*  Neque  enim  hoc  siverit  Deus  ut  phantasi®  nos* 
tne  somnium  pro  exemplari  mundi  edamus ;  sed  potius  benigne 
fiftveat  ut  apocalypsim  ac  veram  visionem  vestigiorum  et  si^o- 
rum  Creatoiis  super  creaturas  scribamus  " — would  have  repeated 
this  remarkable  sentence  with  scarcely  any  alteration  in  another 
part  of  the  Instauratio' ;  nor  that  he  would  have  repeated  in 


genenl  srlieine  fhe  Thema  Cedi  would  htve  come  befbre  the  2)«  flmxm.  In  a  letter  to 
BacoD,  dated  Uth  April  1619,  Tobie  Matthew  speaks  of  Galileo's  having  aruwered 
BaooD*li  dtaooone  touching  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea :  but  he  alludes  apparently 
to  a  discourse  of  Oalileo's  on  that  suldect  which  had  never  been  printed. — J,  S, 

*  The  Philosophical  Works  of  Fhmds  Bacon,  Baron  of  Verulam,  &c.;  methodised 
and  made  En^^lsh  flrom  the  Originals,  by  Peter  Shaw,  M.D.  London,  1783. — /.  S, 

*  I  doubt  whether  this  argument  can  be  safely  relied  upon.  Among  the  works 
which  were  certainly  meant  to  stand  as  part  of  the  Instauratio  several  remarkable 
pii— ig€s  occur  twice  and  more  than  twice.  But  there  are  other  grounds  for  con- 
cluding that  the  InquuUio  de  Motu  was  written  soon  after  the  Cogiiata  et  Fita  (1607). 
In  the  CommeniarivM  •ohOug,  a  kind  of  diary  which  wHl  be  printed  among  the  Occa^ 
sknal  Works,  I  find  the  following  entry  under  the  date  July  26.  1608 : — **  The  finish- 
ing the  3  tables  Ih  Motu,  De  Colore  et  Frigore^  De  Sono."     After  which  follow 
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a  flomewhat  less  finished  fonn  the  whole  substance  of  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fifth  aphorism  of  the  first  book  of  the  Novum 
.  Orffttnunu  Yet  we  must  admit  this  imp]:x>bable  supposition,  if 
we  dedde  on  giving  to  the  Inquititio  legitima  the  place  which 
M.  Bouillet  has  assigned  to  it.  The  truth  is,  that  many  of 
Bacon's  shorter  tracts  preserved  by  Gruter  and  others  are 
merely,  so  to  speak,  experimental  fragments,  of  which  the  sub- 
stance is  embodied  in  his  more  finished  writings. 

Of  the  fourth  and  fiflh  parts  of  the  Instauratio  nothing,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  has  been  preserved  except  the  prefaces, 
if  indeed  any  other  portion  of  them  ever  existed.  But  of  the 
third,  though  it  is  altogether  incomplete,  we  have  nevertheless 
large  fragments.  Two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Nowim 
Organum  Bacon  published  the  Histaria  NaturaUs  ad  can- 
dendam  Philosaphiam,  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  In 
this  however  only  the  Historia  Ventorum  is  contained  in  ex- 
tenso ;  and  of  the  five  other  Historise  of  which  Bacon  speaks  in 
the  dedication,  and  of 'which  he  proposed  to  publish  one  every 
montii,  only  two  are  now  in  existence,  namely  ^e  Histaria  Vitm 
et  Mortis y  published  in  1623,  and  tiie  Histaria  Densi  et  Rari 
which  is  contained  in  Bawley's  Opuscula  varia  posthumay 
published  in  1658.  Of  tiie  otiier  three,  namely  the  HistoriflB 
Gravis  et  Levisy  Sympathies  et  AntipathitB  Rerumy  and  Sulpkuris 
Mercurii  et  Salisy  we  have  only  tiie  prefaces,  which  were  published 
in  the  same  volume  as  the  Histaria  Ventorum. 

These  Historiae,  and  the  Sylva  Sylvarumy  publidied  soon  after 
Bacon's  death  by  Rawley,  are  the  only  works  which  we  are 
entitied  to  refer  to  the  third  part  of  the  Instauratio.  Witii 
respect  to  tiie  former  we  have  the  authority  of  Bacon's  own 
titie  page  and  dedication ;  and  Rawley's  dedication  of  the  latter 
to  King  Charles  shows  tiiat  it  is  included  under  the  general 
designation  of  Histaria  Naturalis  ad  candendam  Philosophiam^ 

Other  tracts  however,  of  more  or  less  importance,  have  been 


(July  27.)  sevenl  pages  of  notes  Ibr  an  InqumHo  hgiiiMa  d§  Moiu.  It  would  seem 
that  this  Jn^itio  was  designed  originally  to  be  the  example  In  which  the  new  method 
was  to  be  set  forth  (see  last  section  of  Cogilala  et  Vita),  but  that  the  InquisUio  cb 
Cahrt  et  Frigore  was  afterwards  preferred  ;  probably  as  more  manageable.  — /.  S, 

1  «  The  whole  body  of  the  Naiearal  History,  either  designed  or  written  by  the  late 
Lord  Viscount  St.  Albans,  was  dedicated  to  Tour  MiOesty  in  the  book  De  Feniit,  about 
four  years  post,  when  Tour  Majesty  was  prince,  so  as  there  needed  no  new  dedication  of 
this  work,  but  only  In  all  humbleness  to  let  Tour  MiOesty  know  that  it  is  yours." — 
Dedication  to  the  King  of  ike  Sgha  Sgbforum, 
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placed  in  the  third  part  of  the  Instauratio,  as  for  instanoe  a 
fragment,  published  by  Bawley  in  16685  entitled  HUtaria  ei 
Inqm$Uio  prima  de  8<mo  et  Auditu  ei  de  Farmd  Sani  et  hienie 
proeetnt  Sonty  sive  Sylva  Sani  AndUus.  But  the  substance  of 
tills  fragment  occurs  also  in  the  Syha  Sylvdmmy  and  therefore 
it  cannot  have  been  Bacon^s  intention  to  publish  both  as  portions 
of  his  HUtoria  Naturdlis.  It  is  probable  tiiat  tiie  Histaria  de 
Somo  et  Auditu  was  originally  written  as  a  portion  of  tiie  general 
scheme  of  natural  history  ^  whi(di  was  to  form  the  tiiird  part  of 
the  Instauratio ;  but  it  is  certainly  superseded  by  the  Sylva 
Sylvarumy  and  is  therefore  not  entitied  to  the  position  which 
has  generally  been  assigned  to  it.  So,  too,  the  HiMtoriiB  Natu-^ 
rails  ad  candendam  PMheophiam  Prcrfatio  destinaia*,  pub- 
lished by  Gruter,  is  clearly  irreconcilable  with  the  plan  laid 
down  in  the  dedication  to  Prince  Charles  of  tiie  Histaria  NatU" 
ralis.  For  Bacon's  intention  when  he  wrote  the  preface  which 
Gruter  has  'published  was  plainly  to  commence  his  Natural 
History  by  treating  of  density  and  rarity,  and  not  of  the  natu- 
ral history  of  the  winds.  Subsequentiy  he  changed  his  plan ; 
and  the  first  published  portion  of  tiie  third  part  of  tiie  Instau- 
ratio is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Histaria  Ventarunu  But  this 
change  of  plan  plainly  shows  that  he  had  determined  to  cancel 
the  fragment  preserved  by  Gruter.  Whenever  what  an  author 
publishes  or  prepares  for  publication  supersedes  or  contradicts 
unpublished  and  unfinished  papers,  tiiese  ought  beyond  all  ques- 
tion to  be  set  adde,  and  if  published  at  all  to  be  published 
apart  from  his  other  writings.  Against  some  of  the  other  fig- 
ments included  in  the  third  part  of  the  Instauratio  there  is  no 
such  direct  evidence  as  there  is  against  those  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking ;  but  it  <mly  gives  rise  to  needless  confusion  to 
mix  up  with  what  we  know  it  was  Baccm's  intention  to  publish 
as  portions  of  his  Histaria  Naturalise  loose  firagments  touching 
which  we  have  no  information  whatever. 
From  what  has  been  sidd  it  is  manifest  that  what  we  possess 

>  It  WM  pn^mtiLf  ibe  tabic  De  8mo  vefemd  to  In  tlie  CammtmarivM  9ohiims, 
JolySe.  1608  (see  note  9.  p.  74.),  and  designed,  like  the  tables  i>»  Jlbtfii  and  i>f  Oh 
kn  et  Frigare,  for  an  example  of  tbe  new  method.  «•  /.  S. 

'  See  BoulUet,  vol.  IL  p.  S64.  Tbe  prafooe  in  question  la  tbe  introduction  to  tbe 
Tabuia  KxporrtaitmU  et  BxpamUmU  MaUri^  a  rudiment  of  tbe  MietoHa  Denri  et 
Rati,  It  was  pnbUsbed  by  Gruter,  before  tbe  Hiet^ria  Demai  et  Rari  appeared, 
aoBong  the  Impetue  PkUoecpkiei:  wltb  the  title,  Fhiemfmena  Unioenii  eipe  Mietoria 
Naturali*  ad  amdtmdam  Pkiioeophiam,  Prmfktio.  M.  Bouillet  gives  tbe  pre&oe  only. 
T!ie  whole  tract  as  given  by  Gruter  will  be  found  in  Part  III^  of  this  edition.— 7.  S, 
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of  the  third  part  of  the  Instauratio  is  merely  a  fragment— for 
the  Stfha  Sylvarum,  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  observations 
gathered  for  the  most  part  out  of  books,  nowise  completes 
Bacon's  general  design.  In  truth  it  is  a  design  which  cannot 
be  completed,  there  being  no  limit  to  the  number  of  the  ^*  Phe- 
nomena universi "  which  are  potentially  if  not  actuaUy  cognis- 
able ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  even  if  all  the  facts  actually 
known  at  any  instant  could  be  collected  and  systematised  (and 
even  this  is  plainly  impossible),  yet  still  Bacon's  aim  would  not 
be  attained*  For  these  &cts  alone  would  be  insufficient  as 
materials  for  the  sixth  part  of  the  Instauratio,  in  which  was  to 
be  contained  all  the  knowledge  of  Nature  man  b  capable  of. 
Evety  day  brings  new  facts  to  light  not  less  entitled  than 
those  previously  known  to  find  a  place  in  a  complete  description 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe.^  From  many  places  in 
Bacon's  writings  it  appears,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  that 
he  had  formed  no  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  and  variety 
of  Nature.  In  a  letter  to  B.  P.  Baranzan,  who  had  apparently 
remarked  by  way  of  objection  to  Bacon's  scheme  of  philosophy 
that  a  complete  natural  history  would  be  a  work  of  great  extent 
and  labour.  Bacon  observes  that  it  would  perhaps  be  sixfold 
as  vdmninous  as  that  of  Pliny.  We  have  here  therefore  a  sort 
of  estimate  of  the  limits  which^  in  his  judgment,  the  third  part 
of  the  Instauratio  would  not  exceed.  What  now  exists  of  it  is 
perhaps  one  twentieth  in  magnitude  of  this  estimate. 

Even  the  second  part  of  the  Instauratio,  the  Novum  Orga-- 
num  itself,  is  incomplete.  The  second  book  concludes  with  the 
doctrine  of  prerogative  instances.  But  in  its  twenty-first  aphor- 
ism a  number  of  subjects  are  mentioned  of  which  this  doctrine 
is  the  first,  the  last  being  the  ^'  Scala  ascensoria  et  descensoria 
axiomatum."  Neither  this,  nor  any  of  these  subjects  after  the 
first,  except  the  last  but  one,  is  anywhere  discussed  in  Bacon's 


>  Thif  would  be  true,  I  tfatnk,  of  aB  new  Acts  which  were  not  ohriooily  reoondhUe 
with  Uwa  preyiously  koown.  But  is  it  not  conceiyable  that  so  complete  a  knowledge 
might  be  attained  of  the  lawt  of  Nature,  that  it  could  not  be  increased  or  affected  by 
the  discovery  of  any  xnewjuei  in  Mature  ?  If  we  had  as  complete  a  knowledge  of  other 
laws  of  Nature  as  we  have  of  grayltation,  ibr  instance,  new  Ikcts  would  still  come  to 
light,  but  with  respect  to  the  law  of  gravitation  they  would  all  say  the  same  thing,  and 
therefore  bring  no  new  knowledge.  Every  new  application  of  mechanical  power  con- 
tains some  new  fact  more  or  less  connected  with  gravitation;  yet  unless  a  machine  can 
be  made  which  shaU  produce  results  not  only  new  (i.  e.  such  as  had  never  been  pro- 
duced before)  but  inexplicable  by  the  received  theory  of  gravitation,  are  we  not  entitled 
to  say  that  we  know  all  that  can  be  known  about  gravitation?  —/.  S. 
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writings ;  and  our  knowledge  of  his  method  is  therefore  incom- 
plete. Even  the  pennltimate  division  of  the  Novum  Organum 
which  was  published  along  with  the  first  two  books^  and  which 
treats  ^  de  parasceyis  ad  inqnisitionem,"  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  a  fragment^  or  at  least  of  being  less  developed  than 
Bacon  had  intended  it  to  be. 

The  first  part  of  the  Instanratio  is  represented,  not  inade- 
qnately^by  the  De  AugmeniUy  published  about  three  years 
after  tiie  Distributio  Operis  and  the  Novum  Organum*  It  is  a 
translation  with  large  additions  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning^ 
published  in  1605 ;  and  if  we  regard  the  latter  as  a  development 
of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Valerius  Terminus,  which  is  an  early 
fingment  containing  the  germ  of  the  whole  of  the  Instanratio  S 
the  De  Augmeniis  will  appear  to  belong  naturally  to  the  great 
work  of  which  it  now  forms  the  first  and  only  complete  portion. 
In  tiie  preface  prefixed  to  it  by  Bawley  it  is  said  that  Bacon, 
finding  ''the  part  relating  to  the  Partitions  of  tiie  Sdences  already 
executed,  though  less  solidly  than  tiie  dignity  of  the  ai^^ument  de- 
manded, . .  •  tiiought  the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  go 
over  again  what  he  had  written,  and  to  bring  it  to  tiie  state  of  a 
satisfactory  and  completed  work.  And  in  this  way  he  considers 
that  he  fidfils  the  promise  which  he  has  given  respecting  the 
first  part  of  tiie  Instauration.'** 

From  this  general  view  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Instan- 
ratio, as  described  in  tiie  Distributio  Operis,  we  proceed  to  con- 
sider more  particularly  the  Novum  Organum.  Although  it  was 
left  incomplete,  it  is  nevertiieless  of  all  Bacon's  works  that 
upon  which  he  bestowed  tiie  most  pains.  In  the  first  book 
especially  every  word  seems  to  have  been  carefully  weighed ; 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  omit  or  to  change  anything  without 
injuring  the  meaning  which  Bacon  intended  to  convey.  His 
meaning  is  not  always  obvious,  but  it  is  always  expressed  with 
singnlaT  precision  and  felicity.  His  chaplain,  Bawley,  says 
that  he  had  seen  among  his  papers  at  least  twelve  yearly  re- 

■  I  thould  ntber  tay,  the  germ  of  all  that  part  of  the  Inttauratlo  which  treated  of 
the  Inteqiretatlon  of  Hatore.  For  I  cannot  find  In  the  VaUrhu  Terminu$  any  traces 
of  the>Ir«<part,of  whUdithei^dpoNMinai^of  i^ojvlNwwas  the  germ.  See  Note  A. 
at  the  end.—/.  & 

*  My  own  reaaona  for  thhddng  that  the  Ih  AwfmmUt  did  not  form  part  of  the 
original  design,  together  with  the  drcmnstances  which,  as  I  suppose,  determined 
Baeon  to  enbuge  that  design  so  as  to  take  it  in»  will  be  explained  In  the  prcfiice  to  the 
De  AmfrntaUU^^J,  8. 
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Tifflons  of  the  Novum  Organunu^  Asfitiming,  which  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubts  that  this  statement  may  be  relied  upon^  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  the  composition  of  the  Novum  Organum 
commenced  in  160&  And  this  agrees  tolerably  well  with  the 
drcomstance  that  the  Cogitata  et  Visa  was  sent  to  Bodley 
in  1607,  as  we  learn  from  the  date  of  Bodley's  ireply  to  it  If 
we  suppose  that  the  tract  published  with  thifr  title  by  Gruter  is 
the  same  as  that  which  was  sent  to  Bodley^  a  passage  near  ^^ 
end  acquires  a  significance  which  has  not  I  think  been  re- 
marked. In  the  CoffUata  et  Visa  Bacon  speaks  of  the  conaden^ 
tions  whereby  he  had  been  led  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  a 
reform  in  philosophy,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  the  question  as  to 
how  his  new  method  might  be  most  fitly  given  to  Ihe  world  had 
been  much  in  his  thou^ts.  "  Atque  diu,"  he  proceeds,  '^  et 
acriter  rem  cc^tanti  et  perpendenti  ante  omnia  visum  est  ei 
tabulas  inveniendi,  sive  legitimflB  inquisitionis  formulas  .  .  «  in 
aliquibus  subjectis  proponi  tanquam  ad  exemplum  et  operis  de- 
scriptionem  fere  visibilem.^  .  .  .  Visum  est  autem,  nimis  ab- 
ruptom  esse  ut  &  tabulb  ipsis  docendi  initium  sumatur.  Itaque 
idonea  quaddam  pr»fari  oportuisse,  quod  et  jam  se  fecisse  arbi- 
tratnr.''  It  was  Barn's  intention  therefore  when  he  wrote 
the  Cogitata  et  VtsOf  and  when  apparently  some  years  later'  he 
communicated  it  to  Bodley,  to  publish  an  example  of  the  appli- 
cation of  his  melhod  to  some  particular  subject — an  intention 
which  remained  imfiilfilled  until  the  publication  of  the  Novum 

■  «Ip«e  repeil  In  arcbivis  Dominatlonis  suae  autograptaa  plus  minus  duodecim 
Oiyani  novi,  de  anao  In  annnm  elaborati  et  ad  Incodem  rerocati;  et  slngolis  annls 
ultertore  limi  sabinde  politl  et  castlgati."  In  the  preceding  sentence,  he  calls  it 
«<  multonim  annonim  et  laboris  iroprobi  proles.** — Auctoria  Vita,  prefixed  to  the 
Optueula  varia  piMihma,  1658.  In  the  English  Life  preilzed  to  the  RentteUaHo, 
%hich  was  published  the  year  before,  he  says,  *'  I  myself  have  seen  at  the  least  twelve 
copies  of  the  Instauratlon ;  revised  year  by  year,  one  after  another;  and  every  year 
altered  and  amended  in  the  fnaaae  thereof."  I  doabt  whether  we  ean  fUriy  infer  fhmi 
these  expressions  that  these  twelve  several  copies  were  made  in  twelve  several  years  ; 
but  substantially  they  bear  out  the  inference  drawn  from  them. — /.  S. 

*  In  the  Commentariui  sabr/iu,  under  date  July  26.  1608,  I  find  the  followltag 
memorandum : — "  Seeing  and  trying  whether  the  B.  of  Canterb.  may  not  be  afftcted 
in  it,  being  single  and  glorious,  and  bellevfttg  the  sense. 

"  Not  desisting  to  draw  in  the  Bp.  Awnd.  [Bishop  Andrews,  probably]  being  single, 
rich,  sickly,  and  professor  to  some  experiments :  thi»  after  the  table  of  motion  or  eome 
other  in  part  get  in  forwardnue.^ 

Some  other  memormda  in  the  same  place  relate  to  the  gaining  of  ph^eieianM,  and 
learning  from  them  experiments  of  tmrgery  and  physie;  which  explains  the  epithet 
**  sickly*'  in  the  above  extract—/.  & 

•  Bodley's  answer  Is  dated  Feb.  19.  1607;  I.  e*  1607^;  in  which  he  sqfs,  <*  I 
must  tell  you,  to  be  plain»  that  you  have  very  mnch  wronged  yourself  and  the  world,  to 
smother  such  a  treasure  so  long  in  your  coffer.**  But  I  do  not  think  we  can  infer  from 
this  that  the  Cogitata  et  Viea  had  been  vtritten  **  some  years**  before.  Bodiey  may  only 
allude  to  his  having  kept  such  thoughts  so  long  to  himself.  — /.  S. 
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Organunu  We  may  therefore  conjecture  that  it  was  about  tlvs 
time  that  Bacon  addressed  himself  to  the  great  work  of  com- 
posing the  Novum  Organum^ ;  and  this  agrees  with  what 
Bawley  says  of  its  having  been  twelve  years  in  hand.  This 
view  also  explains  why  the  whole  substance  of  the  Cogitaia  ei 
Visa  is  reproduced  in  the  first  book  of  the  Novum  Organum ; 
for  this  tract  was  designed  to  be  an  introduction  to  a  particular 
example  of  the  new  method  of  induction^  such  as  that  which  we 
find  near  the  beginning  of  the  second  book.  Bacon's  purpose 
in  willing  it  was  therefore  the  same  as  that  which  he  had  in 
view  in  the  first  book  of  the  Novum  Organum^ — namely  to 
procore  a  favourable  reception  for  an  example  and  illustration 
of  his  method  What  has  been  said  may  be  in  some  measure 
oonfirmed  by  comparing  the  Cagitata  et  Visa  with  on  earlier 
tract, — namely  the  Partis  secuntUs  DeUneatio'  et  Argumentum. 
When  he  wrote  this  tract  B^con  did  not  propose  to  set  forth 
his  method  merely  by  means  of  an  example ;  on  the  contrary^ 
the  three  ministrations  to  the  sense,  to  the  memory,  and  to  the 
reascm,  of  which  the  last  is  the  new  method  of  induction,  were 
to  be  set  forth  in  order  and  didactically.  Whereas  in  the 
Novum  Organum  Bacon  remarks,  ^^ incipiendum  est  &  fine" 
(that  is,  the  method  of  induction  must  be  set  forth  before  the 
method  of  collecting  facts  and  that  of  arranging  them  so  as 
best  to  assist  the  memory) ;  and  having  said  this,  he  goes  on  at 
once  to  his  example, — namely,  the  investigation  of  the  Form  of 
heat.  Thus  it  appears  that  after  Bacon  had  not  only  decided 
on  writing  a  great  work  on  the  reform  of  philosophy,  but  had 
also  determined  on  dividing  it  into  parts  of  which  the  seeond 
was  to  contain  the  exposition  of  his  new  method,  he  in  some 
measure  changed  his  plan,  and  resolved  to  set  forth  the  essential 
and  operative  part  of  his  system  chiefly  by  means  of  an  example. 
This  chai^  of  plan  appears  to  be  marked  by  the  Cogitata  et 
Visa, — a  circumstance  which  makes  this  tract  one  of  tiie  most 
interesting  of  the  precursors  of  the  Novum  Organum. 

That  the  Partis  seeundtB  DeUneatio  is  earlier  than  the  Cogi- 

1  In  Uie  Commeniuriiu  totutuM,  under  date  July  28.  1608,  I  find  the  following 
memoraodiun: — *'  The  finishing  the  AphodmUy  CSbvtt  interpreiaHoKu,  and  then  setting 
ftirth  the  hook^"  and  in  the  some  page,  a  Uttle  after,  **  Imparting  my  Cogttata  et  Fim, 
with  eholce*  at  Tldehitur.**  The  aphorisms  here  spoken  of  may  have  been  the 
**  Aphorlsnil  et  ConsOia  de  aiuiliis  mentis  et  accensione  luminls  naturalls; "  aftragment 
eootainiqg  the  sabstanoe  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  aphorisms  of  the  first  book  of 
the  Ncvum  Organmm^  and  the  first,  third,  and  sixteenth  of  the  second.  CtaviB  inters 
preiaiiimit  was  probably  the  name  which  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  Nwum  Organum, 
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tata  ei  Visa  AfTpeais  plainly  from  several  considerations  which 
M.  Bouillet,  who  expresses  a  contrary  opinion,  seems  to  have 
overlooked.  In  the  first  place,  whole  sentences  and  even  para- 
graphs of  the  Cogitata  et  Visa  are  reproduced  with  scarcely 
any  alteration  in  tiie  Novum  Organum ;  whereas  this  is  by  no 
means  tiie  case  witii  any  passage  of  tiie  Partis  secunda  DeKne^ 
atio.  But  as  it  may  be  said  that  this  difference  arises  from  tiie 
different  character  of  the  two  tracts,  of  which  tiie  one  is  simply 
a  summary  of  a  larger  work,  whereas  the  more  developed 
style  of  tiie  other  resembles  that  of  the  Novum  Organum,  it 
may  be  well  to  compare  them  somewhat  in  detaiL 

In  speaking  of  the  prospects  which  the  reform  of  phUoeophy 
was  to  open  to  mankind.  Bacon  time  expresses  himself  in  the 
Novum  Organum: — "  Quinetiam  prudentia  civilis  ad  consilium 
voeanda  est  et  adhibenda,  quse  ex  pnsscripto  diffidit,  et  de  rebus 
humanis  in  detenus  conjicit"  The  corresponding  sentence  in 
the  Cogitata  et  Visa  is,  **  Consentaneum  enim  esse,  prudentiam 
dvilem  in  hftc  parte  adhibere,  qu»  ex  prsescripto  diffidit  et  de 
humanis  in  detenus  conjicit"  Again,  in  the  Partis  seeundcs 
DeHneatio  the  same  idea  is  tiius  expressed,  ''  Si  quis  sobrius 
(ut  sibi  videri  possit,)  et  civilis  prudentiae  diffidentiam  ad  hsec 
transferens,  existimet  hsec  qiue  dicimus  votis  similia  videri,"  &c. 
Here  the  somewhat  obscure  phrase  ''  civilis  prudentisB  diffiden- 
tiam" is  clearly  the  germ  of  tiiat  by  which  it  is  replaced  in  tiie 
otiier  two  passages,  namely,  "  prudentia  civilis  quas  ex  prsescripto 
diffidit."  Again,  in  the  Partis  secundcs  DeHneatio  Bacon 
aBirms  that  ordinary  induction  ''  puerile  quiddam  est  et  precario 
concludit,  periculo  ab  instantift  contradictori&  exposita: "  in  the 
Cogitata  et  Visa,  that  the  logicians  have  devised  a  form  of 
induction  '^admodum  simplicem  et  plane  puerilem,  qu»  per 
enumerationem  tantum  procedat,  atque  propterea  precario  non 
necessario  concludat"  The  clause  "  qm  per  enumei^tionem 
tantum  procedat,"  which  adds  greatly  to  the  distinctness  of  the 
whole  sentence,  is  retained  in  the  Distributio  Operis,  in  which 
it  is  said  tiiat  tiie  induction  of  the  logicians,  "  quae  procedit  per 
enumerationem  simplicem,  puerile  quiddam  est,  precario  con- 
cludit, et  periculo  ab  instantift  contradictorift  exponitur."  To 
take  anotiier  case:  in  the  Partis  secundcB  DeHneatio^  Bacon, 
speaking  of  those  who  might  object  to  his  frequent  mention  of 
practical  results  as  a  tiling  unwortiiy  of  the  dignity  of  philo- 
sophy, affirms  tiiat  they  hinder  tiie  accomplishment  of  tiieir 
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own  wishes.  **  Quin  etiam  illis^  quibus  in  contemplationis 
amorem  effiisis  firequens  apud  nos  operum  mentio  asperum 
qtiiddam  atque  ingratum  et  mechanicum  sonat,  monstrabimus 
quantum  illi  desideriis  suis  propriis  adversentur^  quum  puritas 
contempladonum  atque  substructio  et  inventio  operum  prorsus 
ebdem  rebus  nitantur^  ac  simul  perficiantur."  In  the  Cogitaia 
et  Visa,  this  sentence  recurs  in  a  modified  and  much  neater 
form :  —  ''Si  quis  autem  sit  cui  in  contemplationis  amorem  et 
Yenerationem  efiuso  ista  operum  frequens  et  cum  tanto  honore 
mentio  quiddam  asperum  et  ingratum  sonet,  is  pro  certo  sciat 
se  propriis  desideriis  adversari ;  etenim  in  naturd^  opera  non 
tantum  Tite  beneficia,  sed  et  veritatis  pignora  esse.''  On  com- 
paring these  two  sentences^  it  is  di£S[cult  to  believe  that  Bacon 
would  have  onutted  the  antithesis  with  which  the  latter  ends 
in  order  to  introduce  the  somewhat  cumbrous  expressions  which 
correspond  to  it  in  the  former,  especially  as  we  find  this  anti- 
thesis reproduced,  though  with  another  context,  in  the  Novum 
Organum.  ''  Opera  ipsa,"  it  is  there  said,  ''  pluris  facienda 
sunt  quatenus  sunt  yeritatis  pignora  quam  propter  vitae  com- 
moda."* 

These  instances  will  probably  be  thought  sufficient  to  justify 
tts  in  concluding  that  the  Partis  secimda  DelineatiOy  in  which 
no  mention  is  made  of  the  plan  of  setting  forth  the  new  method 
of  induction  by  means  of  an  example,  is  of  earlier  date  than 
the  Coffitata  et  Visuy  in  which  this  plan,  actually  employed  in  the 
Novum  Organumy  is  spoken  of  as  that  which  Bacon  had  decided 
on  adopting.  This  question  of  priority  is  not  without  interest; 
for  if  the  Partis  secundtB  Delineatio  is  anterior  to  the  Cogitata 
et  Visa,  the  general  plan  of  the  Instauratio  must  have  been 
formed  a  considerable  time  before  1607,  about  which  time 
Bacon  probably  commenced  the  composition  of  the  Novum 
Organum.  If  we  could  determine  the  date  of  Valerius  Termi- 
nus, we  should  be  able  to  assign  limits  within  which  the  forma- 
tion of  this  plan,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  division  of  the  work 
into  six  portions,  may  be  supposed  to  lie.  For  the  first  book  of 
Valerius  Terminus  wfts  to  include  all  that  was  to  precede  the 
exposition  of  the  new  method  of  induction,  which  was  to  be 

*  Not.  Org.  1.  124.  It  is  well  to  mention  that  some  of  the  expressions  in  tbi9 
■phofism  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Cogitafa  ei  Vita  will  be  fbund  in  the  Partii  te- 
cmnd^  Ddineatio.  Bat  it -will  be  observed  that  I  am  only  comparing  passages  which 
occur  in  all  three  works.  Of  the  greater  general  resemblance  of  the  Cogitaia  et  Vita 
to  the  Notmm  Orgamum  there  can  be  no  question. 

VOL,  I.  Q 
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the  subject  of  the  second ;  that  is,  it  was  to  comprehend^  along 
with  the  first  part  of  the  InstauratioS  the  general  reflexions 
and  precepts  which  fonn  the  subject  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Novum  Organunu  Nor  does  it  appear  that  Valerius  Terminus 
was  to  contain  anything  corresponding  to  the  hist  four  parts  of 
the  Instauratio' ;  it  was  a  work^  as  its  title'  shows,  on  the' Inter- 
pretation of  Nature;  that  is,  it  was  to  be  a  statement  of  Bacon's 
method,  without  professing  either  to  give  the  collection  of  facts 
to  which  the  method  was  to  be  applied,  or  the  results  thereby 
obtained.  Unfortunately,  there  appears  to  be  no  evidence 
tending  to  enable  us  to  assign  tiie  time  at  which  (or  not  long 
after  it)  Valerius  Terminus  was  written.  That  it  is  earlier 
than  the  Advancement  of  Learning  seems  to  follow  from  the 
circumstance  that  Bacon,  when  he  wrote  it,  designed  to  include 
in  a  single  chapter  the  general  survey  of  human  knowledge 
which  in  the  Advancement  is  developed  into  two  books.^ 
Bacon  has  on  all  occasions  condemned  epitomes,  and  it  is  there- 
fore altogether  improbable  that  after  writing  the  Advancement 
of  Learning  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  compress  its  con- 
tents, or  even  those  of  the  second  book,  within  the  limits  pro- 
posed in  Valerius  Terminus,  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
suppose  that  before  writing  the  Advancement  he  had  not  seen 
how  much  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates. 
We  may  conclude  therefore,  on  these  and  other  grounds,  that 
Valerius  Terminus  was  written  some  time  before  1605 :  how 
much  before  cannot  be  known;  but  as  by  comparing  the 
Partis  secundcB  Delineatio  and  the  Cogitata  et  Visa  with  the 
Novum  Organum  we  have  seen  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
general  plan  of  the  Instauratio  was  formed  before  Bacon  had- 
decided  on  propounding  his  method  by  means  of  an  example,  so 
by  comparing  the  first-named  of  these  three  works  with  Valerius 
Terminus,  we  perceive  that  the  idea  of  the  work  on  the  Inter- 
pretation of  Nature,  that  is,  on  the  new  method  of  induction, 
was  anterior  in  Bacon's  mind  to  that  of  the  Instauratio. 

And  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  all  we  know  of  Bacon's 
early  writings.     In  the  earliest  of  all,  (if  we  assume  that  the 


»  Query.    See  Note  A.  at  tbe  end,  §  1.  —J.  S, 
2  Query.     See  Note  A.  at  the  end,  §  2.—/.  S. 

'  **  Valerius  Terminus  of  the  Interpretation  of  Nature ;  with  the  Annotations  of 
Hermes  Stella.     A  few  fragments  of  the  first  book,  viz.,"  &c. 
*  Query.     See  Note  A.  at  the  end,  §  1.  — /.  5. 
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Temparis  Partus  Masculus,  published  by  Ghruter  \  is  the  same 
as  the  Temparis  Partus  Maxivius  mentioned  by  Bacon  in  his 
letter  to  Fulgenzio^)  the  most  prominent  notion  is  that  true 
sdenee  consists  in  the  interpretation  of  Nature — a  phrase  by 
-which  Bacon  always  designates  a  just  method  of  induction.  But 
notfaii^  is  said  either  there  or  in  any  early  fragment  whereby 
we  are  led  to  suppose  that  Bacon  then  thought  of  producing  a 
great  work  like  the  Instauratio.  On  the  contrary^  in  the  De 
Inierpretatume  Naturm  Praoemium  he  proposes  to  communicate 
his  peculiar  method  and  the  results  to  which  it  was  to  lead,  only 
to  chosen  followers;  giving  to  the  world  merely  an  exoteric 
doctrine,  namely  the  general,  views  of  science  which  afterwards 
formed  the  sul^tance  of  the  Coffitata  et  Visa  and  ultimately  of 
the  fiist  book  of  the  Novum  Organum.  * 

Fran  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  we  should  form  an 
inadequate  conception  of  the  Novum  Organum  if  we  were  to 
regard  it  merely  as  a  portion  of  the  Instauratio.  For  it  contains 
the  central  ideas  of  Bacon's  system,  of  which  the  whole  of  the 
Instauratio  is  only  the  developement  In  his  early  youth  Bacon 
fimned  the  notion  of  a  new  method  of  induction,  and  from  that 
time  forth  this  notion  determined  the  character  of  all  his  specu- 
lations. Later  in  life  he  laid  the  plan  of  a  great  work,  within 
the  limits  of  which  the  materials  to  which  his  method  was  to  be 
applied  and  tiie  results  tiiereby  to  be  obtained  might  be  stored 
up,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  method  itself.  But  of  tiiis 
great  plan  the  interpretation  of  Nature  was,  so  to  speak,  the  soul, 
— ^theformatiye  and  vivifying  principle;  not  only  because  Bacon 
conceived  tiiat  tiie  new  method  only  coiild  lead  to  the  attainment 
of  the  great  ends  which  he  had  in  view,  but  also  because  it  was 
the  possession  of  this  method  which  had  suggested  to  him  the 
hopes  which  he  entertained.*  There  seems  some  reason  to  believe 
that  his  confidence  in  his  peculiar  method  of  induction  did  not 
increase  as  he  grew  older;  that  is  to  say,  he  admits  in  tiie  Novum 
Organum  that  the  interpretation  of  Nature  is  not  so  much  an 

I  Say  rather.  **  the  several  tracts  collected  by  M.  BouUlet  under  the  title  Temporit 
Partus  MiaacuUur     See  Note  A.  at  the  end,  §  3.  ~  /.  S, 

*  See  Note  A.  at  the  end,  §  4.—J.  S. 

*  I  quite  agree  In  this,  but  not  quite  on  the  same  grounds.  In  Note  A.  at  the  end 
of  this  prefiuse,  the  reader  will  find  a  statement,  too  long  for  a  foot-note,  of  such  points 
in  the  ibregoing  argument  as  I  consider  disputable.  It  was  the  more  necessary  to  point 
them  oo^  because  the  arrangement  of  the  pieces  in  this  edition,  for  which  I  am  re* 
spootiUe,  will  otherwise  create  a  difficulty ;  being  in  some  respects  inconsistent  with 
the  oplnioOB  here  expressed. — J,  S. 
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artificial  process  as  the  way  in  which  the  mind  would  natnrally 
work  if  the  obstacles  whereby  it  is  hindered  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  were  once  set  aside.^  So  that  his  precepts  are,  he  says, 
not  of  absolute  necessity:  '^necessitatem  ei  (arti  interpretationis 
scilicet)  ac  si  absque  e&  nil  agi  possit,  aut  etiam  perfectionem 
non  attribuimus," — an  admission  not  altogether  in  the  spirit  of 
the  earlier  writings  in  which  the  art  of  interpretation  is  spoken 
of  as  a  secret  of  too  much  yalue  to  be  lightly  revealed.^ 

If  it  be  asked  why  Bacon  determined  on  propounding  his 
method  by  means  of  an  example,  the  answer  is  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  last  paragraphs  of  the  CogUata  et  Visa.  He  seems  to 
have  thought  that  it  would  thus  obtain  a  favourable  reception, 
because  its  value  would  be  to  a  certain  extent  made  manifest 
by  the  example  itself.  Likewise  he  hoped  in  this  way  to  avoid 
all  occasion  of  dispute  and  controversy,  and  thought  that  an 
example  would  be  enough  to  make  his  meaning  understood  by 
all  who  were  capable  of  understanding  it.  '^  Fere  enim  se  in  e& 
esse  opinione,  nempe  (quod  quispiam  dixit)  prudentibus  haoc 
satis  fore,  imprudentibus  autem  ne  plura  quidenu" 

His  expectations  have  not  been  fulfilled,  for  very  few  of  those 
who  have  spoken  of  Bacon  have  understoodliis  method,  or  have 
even  attempted  to  explain  its  distinguishing  characteristics, 
namely  the  certainty  of  its  results,  and  its  power  of  reducing 
all  men  to  one  common  leveL 

Another  reason  for  the  course  which  he  followed  may  not 
improbably  have  been  that  he  was  more  or  less  conscious  that 
he  could  not  demonstrate  the  validity,  or  at  least  the  practical 
bility,  of  that  which  he  proposed.  The  fundamental  principle 
in  virtue  of  which  alone  a  method  of  exclusions  can  necessarily 
lead  to  a  positive  result,  namely  that  the  subject  matter  to 
which  it  is  applied  consists  of  a  finite  number  of  elements,  each 
of  which  the  mind  can  recognise  and  distinguish  from  the  rest, 

^  Not.  Org.  i.  180.  ''Est  enltn  Interpretatlo yerum  et  natunle  opus  mentis,  demptis 
its  qu»  obstdnt**  But  compare  the  following  passage  in  Valerius  Terminu$,  c.  22. 
"  that  It  is  true  that  interpretation  is  the  very  natural  and  direct  intention,  action, 
and  progression  of  the  understanding,  delivered  fh>m  impediments.  And  that  all 
anticipation  is  but  a  reflexion  or  declination  by  accident"  So  that  if  we  may  infer 
fh>m  the  passage  in  the  Nomtm  Organwm  that  his  confidence  had  abated,  we  must 
suppose  that  when  he  wrote  the  Valerius  Terminvg  it  had  not  risen  to  its  height  But 
for  my  own  part  I  doubt  whether  his  opinion  on  this  point  ever  changed. — J.  S. 

*  Not,  I  think,  as  a  secret  of  too  much  value  to  be  revealed,  but  as  an  argument  too 
abstruse  to  be  made  popular.  See  Note  B.  at  the  end,  where  I  have  endeavoured  to 
bring  together  all  the  evidence  upon  which  the  presumption  in  the  text  Is  founded, 
and  to  show  that  it  proves  either  too  much  or  too  Uttle.— /.  & 
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cannot,  it  is  manifest,  be  for  any  particular  case  demonstrated 
a  priorL  Bacon's  method  in  effect  assumes  that  substances 
can  always  be  resolved  into  an  aggregation  of  a  certun  number 
of  abstract  qualities,  and  that  their  essence  is  adequately  re* 
presented  by  the  result  of  this  analysis.  Now  this  assumption 
or  pos^^te  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  a  direct  demonstrar 
tion,  and  probably  Bacon  came  gradually  to  perceive  more  or 
less  the  difficulties  which  it  involves.  But  these  difficulties  are 
less  obvious  in  special  cases  than  when  the  question  is  con- 
sidered generally,  and  on  this  account  Bacon  may  have  decided 
to  give  instead  of  a  demonstration  of  his  method  an  example  of 
its  use.  He  admits  at  the  close  of  the  example  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  method  is  imperfect,  saying  that  at  first  it  could  not 
but  be  so,  and  implying  that  its  defects  would  be  removed  when 
the  process  of  induction  had  been  applied  to  rectify  our  notions 
of  ample  natures.  He  thus  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  inherent 
defect  of  his  method,  namely  that  it  gives  no  assistance  in  the 
formation  of  conceptions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  hope  that  this 
would  be  corrected  by  some  modification  of  the  inductive  pro- 
cess. But  of  what  nature  this  modification  is  to  be  he  has 
nowhere  stated ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  his  earliest 
writings  the  difficulty  here  recognised  is  not  even  mentioned. 
In  Valerius  Terminus  nothing  is  said  of  the  necessity  of  forming 
correct  notions  of  simple  natures, — the  method  of  ^  exclusions 
then  doubtless  appearing  to  contain  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  investigation  of  Nature. 

Bacon  may  also  have  been  influenced  by  other  considerations; 
We  have  seen  tiiat  he  was  at  first  unwilling  that  his  peculiar 
method  should  become  generally  known.  In  the  De  Interpret 
tatione  Natures  Procemium  he  speaks  of  its  being  a  thing  not 
to  be  published,  but  to  be  communicated  orally  to  certain  per- 
sons.^ In  Valerius  Terminus  his  doctrine  was  to  be  veiled  in 
an  abropt  and  obscure  style',  such  as,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
would  choose  its  reader, — that  is,  would  remiun  unread  except 
by  worthy  recipients  of  its  hidden  meaning.  This  affected  ob- 
scurity appears  also  in  the  Temporis  Partus  Maseulus.    In  this 

^  See  Note  B.  at  the  end,  extract  4th,  and  the  concluding  remarks  in  which  I  ha^e 
explained  my  own  yiew  of  the  kind  of  reserve  which  Bacon  at  this  time  meditated. 
—J.  S. 

*  See  the  same  note,  extract  1st.  I  cannot  think  it  was  by  «  abruptness  and 
obMiirity  "  that  he  proposed  to  effect  the  desired  separation  of  readers  either  in 
Vaiarimi  T\arminu$  or  in  the  Ttmporit  Partus  Mateidu$,^-^J,  & 
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unwillingness  openly  to  reveal  his  method  Bacon  coinciifed  with 
the  common  feeling  of  his  own  and  earlier  times.  In  the  middle 
ages  no  new  discovery  was  ireely  published.  All  the  secrets, 
real  or  pretended,  of  the  alchemists  were  concealed  in  obscure 
and  enigmatic  language ;  and  to  mention  a  well-known  instance, 
the  anagram  in  which  Roger  Bacon  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
corded his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  making  gunpowder  is  so 
obscure,  that  its  meaning  is  even  now  more  or  less  doubtful. 
In  Bacon's  own  time  one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of 
Galileo — that  of  the  phases  of  Venus — was  similarly  hidden  in 
an  anagram,  though  the  veil  in  this  case  was  more  easily  seen 
through.  This  disposition  to  conceal  scientific  discoveries  and 
methods  is  connected  with  the  views  which  in  the  middle  ages 
were  formed  of  the  nature  of  science.  To  know  that  which 
had  previously  been  unknown  was  then  regarded  as  the  result 
not  so  much  of  greater  industry  or  acuteness  as  of  some  fortu- 
nate accident,  or  of  access  to  some  hidden  source  of  infor- 
mation :  it  was  like  finding  a  concealed  treasure,  of  which  the 
value  would  be  decreased  if  others  were  allowed  to  share  in 
it.  Moreover  the  love  <^  the  marvellous  inclined  men  to  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  wonderful  secrets  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition from  former  ages,  and  any  new  discovery  acqiiired  some- 
thing of  the  same  mysterious  interest  by  being  kept  back  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar.  Other  causes,  which  need  not 
here  be  detailed,  increased  this  kind  of  reserve ;  such  as  the 
dread  of  the  imputation  of  imlawful  knowledge,  the  facility 
which  it  gave' to  deception  and  imposture,  and  the  like. 

The  manner  in  which  Bacon  proposed  at  one  time  to  per- 
petuate the  knowledge  of  his  method  is  also  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages.  In  the  writings  of  the  alchemists 
we  meet  continually  with  stories  of  secrets  transmitted  by  their 
possessor  to  one  or  more  disciples.  Thus  Artefius  records  the 
conversation  wherein  his  master,  Boemund,  transmitted  to  him 
the  first  principles  of  all  knowledge ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  this  and  similar  cases  the  disciple  is  called  ^^  mi  fill  ^  by  his 
instructor— 'a  circumstance  which  shows  from  what  source  Bacon 
derived  the  phrase  "ad  filios,"  which  appears  in  the  titles  of  several 
of  his  early  pieces.  Even  in  the  De  Augmentis  the  highest  and 
most  effectual  form  of  scientific  teaching  is  called  the  "  methodus 
ad  filios."  > 

•  Ub.  vi.  c.  2.     I  cinnot  think  however  that  the  merit  of  this  method  had  any- 
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• 

Wlien  he  wrote  the  Cogitata  et  Visa,  BbxSou  eeema  to  have 
perceived  ^  how  much  of  yanity  and  hnpoeture  had  always  been 
mixed  up  with  this  affectation  of  conceabnent  and  reserve.  "  Re- 
pent antem^"  he  there  says,  **  homines  in  rerum  scientid  quam 
flibi  videntur  ^epti,  interdum  proferendd  interdum  occultand^, 
fimuB  et  ostentationi  servire ;  quia  et  eos  potissimum  qui  minus 
solida  proponunt,  solere  ea  qu»  afferunt  obsciu'&  et  ambigu& 
faice  venditare,  ut  facilius  vanitati  suse  velificare  possint.'*  The 
matter  which  he  has  in  hand,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  one  which  it 
were  nowise  fitting  to  defile  by  affectation  or  vain  glory ;  but  yet 
it  cannot  be  foigotten  that  inveterate  errors,  like  the  delusions 
of  madmen,  are  to  be  overcome  by  art  and  subtlety,  and  are 
always  exasperated  by  violence  and  opposition.  The  result  of 
this  kind  of  dilemma  is  that  the  method  is  to  be  propounded  in 
an  example, — a  decision  in  which  it  is  probable  that  he  was  still 
more  or  less  influenced  by  the  example  of  those  whom  he  here 
eondemns. 

Thus  much  of  the  connexion  between  the  plan  of  the 
Novum  Organum  and  tiiat  which  Bacon  laid  down  in  the 
Cogitata  et  Visa.  That  there  is  no  didactic  exposition  of  his 
method  in  the  whole  of  his  writings  has  not  been  suiBcientiy 

thing  to  do  with  Kerety,  For  the  dlstinctiye  o\^tct  of  it  is  stated  to  be  the  <*  con- 
tbinatlo  et  ulterior  pTx>gre8su8'*  of  knowledge;  and  its  distinctive  characteristic,  the 
being  **  solito  apaiiar/*  Its  aim  was  to  transfer  knowledge  into  the  mind  of  the  dis- 
ciple in  the  same  form  in  which  it  grew  in  the  teacher's  mind,  like  a  plant  with  its 
roots  on,  that  it  might  continue  to  grow.  Its  other  name  is  **  traditio  lampadis,** 
allading  to  the  Greek  torch-race ;  which  ¥ras  run,  as  I  understand  it,  not  between  in- 
dividuals, but  between  what  we  call  tides.  Each  side  had  a  lighted  torch ;  they  were 
so  arranged  that  each  bearer,  as  he  began  to  slacken,  handed  it  to  another  who  was 
fkcsh ;  and  the  side  whose  torch  first  reached  the  goal,  still  a^llght,  was  the  winner. 
The  term  **  filii,**  therefore,  alludes,  I  think,  to  the  successive  generations,  not  who 
shoaM  inherit  the  secret,  bat  who  should  carry  on  the  work.  Compare  the  remarks 
in  the  Sofientia  Veientm  (Fabi  xxvl.  near  the  end,)  upon  tbe  torch-races  in  iionour  of 
Prometheus.  **  Atque  contlnet  in  se  monltum,  Idque  prudentissirouro,  ut  perfectio 
adcotiamm  a  sncoetsione,  non  ab  unius  aliciiuus  pemldtate  aut  ftcaltate,  expectetur. 
....  Atque  optandum  esset  ut  isti  ludl  in  bonorem  Promethei,  sive  humanie  natunc, 
instanrarentur,  atque  res  eertomen,  et  temulaiionem,  et  bonmn  fortunam  reciperet ;  neque 
ex  unius  cuiuipiam  fiice  tremulA  atque  agitata  penderet*'  To  me,  1  must  confess,  the 
explanation  above  given  of  Bacon's  motives  for  desiring  a  select  audience  seems 
irreconcilable  both  with  the  oljects  which  he  certainly  had  in  view  and  with  the  spirit 
In  which  he  appears  to  have  pursued  them.  **  Fit  audience,  though  few,**  he  no  doubt 
desired ;  and  I  can  easily  believe  that  he  wished  not  only  to  find  the  fit,  but  also  to 
exclude  the  unfit  But  the  question  is,  whether  his  motive  in  so  selecting  and  so 
limiting  his  audience  was  unwillingness  to  part  with  his  treasure,  or  solicitude  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  work.  To  decide  this  question  I  have  brought  together  all  the 
pawnges  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  ** singling  and  adopting*'  of  the  **  fit  and  legitimate 
reader.**  But  the  collection,  with  the  remarks  which  it  suggests,  being  too  long  fbr  a 
fiwi-note,  I  have  placed  them  at  the  end  of  this  preface.    See  Note  B. — J,  S, 

■  See  Mote  B.,  extract  7th.  But  observe  that  in  tbe  1st,  drd,  and  4th,  he  shows 
himself  quite  as  sensible  of  the  vanity  and  imposture  which  such  secresy  had  been  made 
tosubsenre.— /.5w 
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remarked  by  those  who  have  spoken  of  his  philosophy ;  probably 
because  what  he  himself  regarded  as  a  sort  of  exoteric  doctrine, 
namely  the  views  of  science  contained  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Novum  Organum^  have  received  much  more  attention  than  the 
method  itself,  which  is  nevertheless  the  cardinal  point  of  his 
whole  system.  Bacon  is  to  be  regarded,  not  as  the  founder  of 
a  new  philosophy,  but  as  the  discoverer  of  a  new  method ;  at 
least  we  must  remember  that  this  was  his  own  view  of  himself 
and  of  his  writings. 

I  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  structure  of  the  Novum 
Organum  and  of  the  parts  into  which  it  may  be  most  con-- 
veniently  divided. 

After  the  preface,  in  which  Bacon  professes  that  it  is  not  his 
intention  to  destroy  the  received  philosophy,  but  rather  that 
from  henceforth  there  should  be  two  coexisting  and  allied 
systems, — the  one  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life, 
and  such  as  would  satisfy  those  who  are  content  with  probable 
opinions  and  commonly  received  notions;  the  other  for  the 
sons  of  science,  who  desire  to  attain  to  certainty  and  to  an 
insight  into  the  hidden  things  of  Nature, — we  come  to  the 
Novum  Organum  itself;  which  commences  with  some  weighty 
sentences  concerning  the  relation  of  Man  to  Nature.  The  first 
aphorism,  perhaps  the  most  often  quoted  sentence  in  the  Novum 
Organum^  occurs  twice  in  the  fragments  published  by  Gruter ; 
namely  in  the  Aphorismi  et  Consilia  de  AuxiliU  Mentisy  and 
again  in  a  less  perfect  form  in  the  De  Tnterpretatione  Nature 
SententicB  XII.,  both  which  fragments  are  included  [by  M. 
Bouillet]  *  under  the  title  Temporis  Partus  Masculus^  though 
they  are  clearly  of  different  dates.  The  wording  of  the  aphorism 
in  the  former  ia  almost  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum, In  all  three  places  man  is  styled  ^'  naturae  minister 
et  interpres."  He  is  naturss  interpres,  because  in  every  object 
which  is  presented  to  him  there  are  two  things  to  be  considered, 
or  rather  two  aspects  of  the  same  thing,  —  one  the  phenomenon 
which  Nature  presents  to  the  senses  —  the  other  the  inward 
mechanism  and  action,  of  which  the  phenomenon  in  question  is 
not  only  the  result  but  also  the  outward  sign.  To  pass  there- 
fore from  the  phenomenon  to  its  hidden  cause  is  to  interpret  the 
signs  which  enable  us  to  become  acquainted  with  the  operations 

>  Not  90  Included  by  Gruter.     Sec  note  A.  at  the  end,  §  3. — /.  S. 
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of  Nature.  Again,  he  is  the  minister  natures,  because  in  all  his 
works  he  can  only  arrange  the  things  with  which  he  deals  in 
the  order  and  form  which  Nature  requires.  All  the  rest  comes 
firom  her  only ;  the  conditions  she  requires  having  been  fulfilled, 
she  produces  new  phenomena  according  to  the  laws  of  her  own 
action.  Thus  the  two  words  minister  and  interpres  refer  re- 
spectiyely  to  works  and  contemplation  —  to  power  and  know- 
ledge—the substance  of  Bacon's  theory  of  both  being  compressed 
into  a  mngle  phrase.  The  third  and  fourth  aphorisms  are  de- 
velopments of  the  first ;  the  second  relating  not  to  the  theory  of 
knowledge,  but  to  the  necesnty  of  providing  helps  for  the 
understanding. 

Then  follow  (5 — 10.)  reflections  on  the  sterility  of  the  ex- 
isting sciences,  and  (11 — 17.)  remarks  on  the  inutility  of  logic 
In  (14.)  Bacon  asserts  that  everything  must  depend  on  a  just 
method  of  induction.  From  (18.)  to  (37.)  he  contrasts  the  only 
two  ways  in  which  knowledge  can  be  sought  for ;  namely  anti- 
cipations of  Nature  and  the  interpretation  of  Nature.  In  the 
former  method  men  pass  at  once  from  particulars  to  the  highest 
generalities,  and  thence  deduce  all  intermediate  propositions ; 
in  the  latter  they  rise  by  gradual  induction  and  successively, 
firom  particulars  to  axioms  of  the  lowest  generality,  then  to  in- 
terme^te  axioms,  and  so  ultimately  to  the  highest  And  this 
is  the  true  way,  but  as  yet  imtried. 

/  Then  from  (38.)  to  (68.)  Bacon  developes  the  doctrine  of  idols. 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  he  uses  the  word  idolon  in  antithesis 
to  idea,  the  first  place  where  it  occurs  bekig  the  twenty-third 
aphorism.  ^^  Non  leve  quiddam  interest,''  it  is  there  said,  '^  inter 
humanse  mentis  idola  et  divinse  mentis  ideas."  He  nowhere' 
refers  to  the  comnK)n  meaning  of  the  word,  namely  the  image 
of  a  false  god.  Idols  are  with  him  ''  placita  qussdam  inania," 
or  more  generally,  the  false  notions  which  have  taken  possession 
of  men's  minds.  The  doctrine  of  idols  stands  [he  says]  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  interpretation  of  Nature,  as  the  doctrine  of 
fallacies  to  ordinary  logic 

Of  idols  Bacon  enumerates  four  kinds, — the  idols  of  the  tribe, 
of  the  cave,  of  the  markets-place,  and  of  the  theatre ;  and  it  has 
been  supposed  that  this  classification  is  borrowed  from  Boger 
Bacon,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  Optis  Majus  speaks  of 
four  hindrances  whereby  men  are  kept  back  from  the  attain- 
ment of  true  knowledge.     But  this  supposition  is  for  several 
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reasons  impixJbable.  The  Opus  Mqfus  was  not  printed  until 
the  eighteenth  century^  and  it  is  unlikely  that  Francis  Bacon 
would  have  taken  the  trouble  of  reading  it,  or  any  part  of  it^ 
in  manuscript.^  In  the  first  place  there  is  no  evidence  in  any 
part  of  his  works  of  this  kind  of  research^  and  in  the  second 
he  had  no  high  opinion  of  his  namesake,  of  whom  he  has  spoken 
with  far  less  respect  than  he  deserves.  The  only  work  of 
Roger  Bacon's  which  there  is  any  good  reason  for  believing 
that  he  was  acquiunted  with  is  a  tract  on  the  art  of  prolonging 
life,  which  was  published  at  Paris  in  1542,  and  of  which  an 
English  translation  appeared  in  1617.  The  general  resemblance 
between  the  spirit  in  which  the  two  Bacons  speak  of  science 
and  of  its  improvement  is,  notwithstanding  what  has  sometimes 
been  said,  but  slight  Both  no  doubt  complain  that  sufficient 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  observation  and  experiment,  but 
that  is  all ;  and  these  complaints  may  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  many  other  men,  especially  in  the  time  of  Francis  Bacon. 
Nothing  is  more  clear  than  that  the  essential  doctrines  of  his 
philosophy  —  among  which  that  of  idols  is  to  be  reckoned  — 
are,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  altogether  his  own.  There  is  more- 
over but  littie  analogy  between  his  idols  and  his  namesake's 
hindrances  to  knowledge.  The  principle  of  classification  is  alto- 
getiier  diiTerent,  and  the  notion  of  a  real  connexion  between 
the  two  was  probably  suggested  simply  by  there  being  tiie 
same  number  of  idols  as  of  hindrances.^  It  is  therefore  well 
to  remark  that  in  the  early  form  of  the  doctrine  of  idols  there 
were  only  three.  In  the  Pattis  secundcB  Delineatio  the  idols 
wherewith  tiie  mind  is  beset  are  said  to  be  of  three  kinds :  they 
eitiier  are  inherent  and  innate  or  adscititious ;  and  if  the  latter, 
arise   either  from  received    opinions  in  philosophy  or  ^m 


>  I  can  hardly  think  that  he  would  have  omitted  to  look  into  a  work  like  the 
Opu9  McQust  If  he  had  had  the  opportunity.  But  it  is  very  probable  that  no  copy  of 
it  was  procurable ;  possible  that  he  did  not  even  know  of  its  existence.  The  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  of  Roger  Bacon  in  the  Temporis  Partnt  MoMCtdut^  as  belonging  to  the 
"  utile  genus  '*  of  experimentalists,  "  qui  de  theoriis  non  admodum  soliciti  mechanicd 
quddam  tuhtihtate  rerum  invent€trum  extentiones  prehenduntt**  seems  rather  to  imply 
that  he  knew  of  him  at  that  time  chiefly  by  his  reputation  for  mechanical  inventions. 

•  That  the  two  may  he  the  more  conveniently  compared,  I  have  quoted  Ro- 
ger Bacon's  exposition  of  his  **  offendicula,*'  in  a  note  upon  the  39th  aphorism,  in 
which  the  names  of  the  four  *'  Idols  **  first  occur.  How  slight  the  resemblance  is 
between  the  two  may  be  ascertained  by  a  very  simple  test  If  you  are  already 
acquainted  with  Francis  Bacon's  classification,  try  to  assign  each  of  the  "offendi- 
cula  '*  to  its  proper  class.  If  not,  try  by  the  help  of  Roger's  classification  to  find  out 
Francis's.  -^  /.  S, 
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wiOBg  principles  of  demonstration.  This  classification  occurs 
also  in  Valerius  Termintts.^ 

The  first  of  these  three  classes  corresponds  to  the  first  and 
second  of  those  spoken  of  in  the  Novum  Organum,  The  idols 
of  the  tribe  are  those  which  belong,  as  Aristotle  might  have 
said,  to  the  human  mind  as  it  is  human, — the  erroneous  tenden- 
des  common  more  or  less  to  all  mankind  The  idols  of  the 
cave  arise  &om  each  man's  mental  constitution :  the  metaphor 
l^^^g  suggested  by  a  passage  in  the  [opening  of  the  seventh 
book  of  Plato's  RepuMic.']  ^  Both  classes  of  extraneous  idols 
mentioned  in  the  Partis  secundcB  Delineatio  are  included  in  the 
idola  theatri,  and  the  idola  fori  correspond  to  nothing  in  the 
earlier  classification.'  They  also  are  extraneous  idols,  but  result 
ndther  firom  received  opinions  nor  erroneous  forms  of  demon- 
stration, but  firom  the  influence  which  words  of  necessity  exert 
They  are  called  idols  of  the  market-place  because  they  are 
caused  by  the  daily  intercourse  of  common  life.  '^  Verba,"  re« 
marks  Bacon,  ^^  ex  captu  vulgi  imponuntur." 

It  is  only  when  we  compare  the  later  with  the  earlier  form  of 
the  doctrine  of  idols  that  we  perceive  the  principle  of  classifi- 
cation which  Bacon  was  guided  by,  namely  the  division  of 
idols  according  as  they  come  from  the  mind  itself  or  from  with- 
out^ In  the  Novum  Organum  two  belong  to  the  former  class 
and  two  to  the  latter,  so  that  the  members  of  the  classification 
are  better  balanced^  than  in  the  previous  arrangement :  in  both 
perhaps  we  perceive  a  trace  of  the  dichotomizing  principle  of 
Samns,  one  of  the  seeming  novelties  which  he  succeeded  in 
making  popular.^ 

'  Not  in  Valtritu  Terminu$,  It  occurs  in  the  Distritrntio  Operia,  and  may  be 
traced  though  less  distinctly  in  the  Advancement  and  the  De  Auffmentis.  See  Note 
C.  at  the  end.—/.  S. 

*  Hr.  Ellis  bad  written  "  in  the  of  Aristotle.**  But  the  words  of  the 
De  Auffmentia  (v.  4.)  (•*  de  specu  Platonia  **)  prove  that  it  was  the  passage  in  Plato 
wliich  suggested  the  metaphor.  —  J,  S, 

*  t  e.  in  the  classification  adopted  in  the  Partia  seeunda  Delineatio ;  for  they 
correspond  exactly  with  the  third  kind  of  fidlacles  or  false  appearances  mentioned  in 
the  Advancement,  and  with  the  idols  of  the  palace  in  Valeriua  Terminua.  And  I 
think  they  were  meant  to  be  included  among  the  **  Inhserentla  et  Innata  '*  of  the 
Ddimeatio.     See  Note  C.  —  /.  S. 

*  Bather,  I  think,  as  they  are  separable  or  inseparable  from  our  nature  and  con- 
dition in  life.    See  Note  C— J.  S. 

*  Compare  the  Distributio  Operis,  where  the  classification  is  retained,  with  the  Novum 
Organum,  where  it  is  not  alluded  to,  and  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  Bacon  did  not 
Intend  to  balance  the  members  in  this  way.     See  Note  C.  at  the  end.  —  J,  S, 

*  Bacon  alludes  to  Bamus  in  the  De  Augmentia  vi.  2.,  "  De  unicA  methodo  et 
dichotomiis  perpetuis  nil  attinet  dicerc.  Fuit  enim  nubecula  qusdam  doctrine  quae 
^io  transiit :  res  certe  slmul  et  scientiis  damnoaissiraa,^'  &c. 
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After  enumerating  the  four  kinds  of  idols.  Bacon  gives  in- 
stances of  each  (45—67.) ;  and  speaking  in  (62.)  of  idols  of  the 
theatre,  introduces  a  triple  classification  of  false  philosophies,  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  attached  much  importance,  as  we  find  it 
referred  to  in  many  parts  of  his  writings.  False  philosophy  is 
sophistical,  empirical,  or  superstitious ;  sophistical,  when  it  con- 
sists of  dialectic  subtieties  built  upon  no  better  foundation  than 
common  notions  and  everj-day  observation ;  empirical,  when  it 
is  educed  out  of  a  few  experiments,  however  accurately  ex- 
amined ;  and  superstitious,  when  theological  traditions  are  made 
its  basis.  In  the  Cogitata  et  Visa  he  compares  the  rational 
philosophers  (that  is,  those  whose  system  is  sophistical,— >  the  name 
impl3ring  that  they  trust  too  much  to  reason  and  despise  ob- 
servation) to  spiders  whose  webs  are  spun  out  of  their  own 
bodies,  and  the  empirics  to  the  ant  which  simply  lays  up  its 
store  and  uses  it  Whereas  the  true  way  is  that  of  the  bee, 
which  gathers  its  materials  from  the 'flowers  of  the  field  and  of 
the  garden,  and  then,  ex  propria  facultate,  elaborates  and  trans- 
forms them.^  The  third  kind  of  false  philosophy  is  not  here 
mentioned*  In  the  Novum  Organum  Bacon  perhaps  intended 
particularly  to  refer  to  the  Mosaical  philosophy  of  Fludd,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Cabalistic  writers.*^ 

In  (69.)  Bacon  speaks  of  faulty  demonstrations  as  the 
defences  and  bulwarks  of  idols,  and  divides  the  common  pro- 
cess for  the  establishment  of  axioms  and  conclusions  into  four 
parts,  each  of  which  is  defective.  He  here  describes  in  gene- 
ral terms  the  new  method  of  induction.  In  the  next  aphorism, 
which  concludes  this  part  of  his  subject,  he  condemns  the 
way  in  which  experimental  researches  have  commonly  been 
carried  on* 

The  doctrine  of  idols  seems,  when  the  Novum  Organum  was 
published,  to  have  been  esteemed  one  of  its  most  important 
portions.  Mersenne  at  least,  the  earliest  critic  on  Bacon's 
writings,  his  Certitude  des  Sciences  having  been  published  in 


>  In  the  Advancement  of  Learning  and  the  De  Augmentis,  the  schoohnen  in  par- 
ticular are  compared  to  the  spider ;  a  passage  which  has  been  misunderstood  by  a 
distinguished  writer,  whose  Judgments  seem  not  unfrequently  to  be  as  hastily  formed 
as  they  are  fluently  expressed,  and  who  conceives  that  Bacon  intended  to  condemn 
the  study  of  psychology. 

In  speaking  of  the  field  and  the  garden,  Bacon  refers  respectively  to  observations  of 
Nature  and  artificial  experiment;  an  instance  of  the  **curio6a  felicitas"  of  his 
metaphors. 

'  Fiudd's  work,  cntiUed  Philotopkia  Moytaiea,  was  published  in  1638. 
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1625  '9  speaks  of  the  four  idols,  or  rather  of  Bacon's  remarks 
upon  them,  as  the  four  buttresses  of  his  philosophy.  In  Bacon's 
own  opinion  this  doctrine  was  of  much  importance.  Thus  in 
the  I>e  Interpretatione  NaturtB  Sententice  Duodedm  he  says,  in 
the  abrupt  style  of  his  earlier  philosophical  writings,  '*  Qui 
primum  et  ante  alia  omnia  animi  motus  humani  penitus  non 
explorarit,  ibique  scienti»  meatus  et  errorum  sedes  accuratissime 
descriptas  non  habuerit,  is  omnia  larvata  et  veluti  incantata 
reperiet;  fascinum  ni  solverit  interpretari  non  poterit.^ 

From  (71 .)  to  (78.)  he  speaks  of  the  signs  and  tokens  whereby 
the  defects  and  worthlessness  of  the  received  sciences  are  made 
manifest  The  origin  of  these  sciences,  the  scanty  fruits  they 
haye  borne,  the  little  progress  they  haye  made,  all  testify  against 
them ;  as  likewise  the  confessions  of  the  authors  who  haye  treated 
of  them,  and  eyen  the  general  consent  with  which  they  haye 
been  receiyed.  ''  Pessimum,"  says  Bacon,  '*  omnium  est  au- 
gurium,  quod  ex  consensu  capitur  in  rebus  intellectualibus.''' 

From  (78.)  to  (92.)  Bacon  speaks  of  the  causes  of  the  errors 
which  haye  hindered  the  progress  of  science ;  intending  thereby 
to  show  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  yalue  of  the  refonn 
which  he  is  about  to  propose,  because  though  in  itself  seem- 
ingly plain  and  obyious  it  has  neyertheless  remained  so  long 
unthought  o£  On  the  contrary,  there  is,  he  affirms,  good 
reason  for  being  surprised  that  eyen  now  any  one  should  haye 
thought  of  it. 

The  first  of  these  causes  is  the  comparatiye  shortness  of  the 
periods  which,  out  of  the  twenty-fiye  centuries  which  interyene 
between  Thales  and  Bacon's  own  time,  have  been  really  fa- 
vourable to  the  progress  of  science.  The  second,  that  even 
during  the  more  favourable  times  natural  philosophy,  the  great 
mother  of  the  sciences,  has  been  for  the  most  part  neglected ; 
men  having  of  late  chiefly  busied  themselves  with  theology,  and 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  with  moral  philosophy,  ^*  quae 

■  In  the  Biograpkie  UtdverulU  (Mennine)  it  is  Incorrectly  aaid  that  this  work 
was  pttblifihed  in  1636*  and  an  idle  story  is  mentftoed  that  it  was  in  reality  written, 
sot  by  Mersenne,  but  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, — a  story  sulBciently  reftit^d  by  its 
•crapulous  and  submissive  orthodoxy. 

*  80  also  in  the  VaUriua  TerminuM^  c,  17.  :  <'  That  if  any  have  had  or  shall  have  the 
power  and  resolution  to  fortify  and  inclose  his  mind  against  all  anticipations,  yet  if  he 
have  not  been  or  shall  not  be  cautioned  by  the  ftdl  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  man,  and  therein  of  tbe  seats,  pores,  and  passages  both  of  know- 
ledge and  error,  he  hath  not  been,  nor  shall  not  be,  possibly  able  to  guide  or  keep  on 
his  course  aright.'* — J.  S, 

'  He  however  excepts  matters  political  and  religious. 
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edmiciB  vice  theologian  erat."  Moreover^  even  when  men  oc- 
cupied themselves  the  most  with  nataial  philosophy  (Bacon 
refers  to  the  age  of  the  early  Greek  physicists)^  much  time  was 
wasted  through  controversies  and  vain  glory.  Again,  even 
those  who  have  bestowed  pains  upon  natural  philosophy  have 
seldom,  especially  in  these  latter  times,  given  themselves  wholly 
up  to  it  Thus,  natural  philosophy  having  been  neglected  and 
the  sciences  thereby  severed  from  their  root,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  their  growtii  has  been  stopped. 

Another  cause  of  their  scanty  progress  is,  that  their  true  end, 
the  benefit  and  relief  of  man's  estate,  has  not  been  had  in  re- 
membrance. This  error  Bacon  speaks  of  in  the  Advancement 
as  ilie  greatest  of  all,  coupling  however  there  with  the  relief 
of  man's  estate  the  glory  of  the  Creator.  Again,  the  right 
patli  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  has  not  only  been  neg- 
lected but  blocked  up,  men  having  come  not  only  to  neglect 
experience  but  also  to  despise  it  Also  the  reverence  for  an- 
tiquity has  hindered  progress ;  and  here  Bacon  repeats  the  re- 
mark he  had  made  in  the  Advancementy  that  antiquity  was. the 
world's  youth,  and  the  latter  times  its  age.^ 

Again,  the  progress  of  sdence  has  been  hindered  by  too 
much  respect  for  what  has  been  already  accomplished.  And 
this  has  been  increased  by  the  appearance  of  completeness  which 
systematic  writers  on  science  have  given  to  their  works,  and 
also  by  the  vain  and  boastful  promises  of  some  who  have  pre- 
tended to  reform  philosophy.  Another  reason  why  more  has 
not  been  accomplished,  is  that  so  little  has  been  attempted. 

To  these  hindrances  Bacon  adds  three  others, — superstitious 
bigotry,  the  constitution  of  schools,  universities,  and  colleges, 
and  the  lad^  of  encouragement ;  and  then  concludes  this  part  of 
the  subject  with  that  which  he  affirms  to  have  been  the  greatest 

■  This  remark  is  In  Itself  not  new;  we  read,  for  instance,  in  the  book  of  Esdras,  that 
the  world  has  lost  its  youth,  and  that  the  times  begin  to  wax  old'.  Nor  is  it  new  in  the 
application  here  made  of  It.  Probably  several  writers  in  the  age  which  preceded 
Bacon's  had  already  made  it»  for  in  that  age  men  were  no  longer  willing  to  submit  to 
the  authority  of  antiquity,  and  stUkfelt  bound  to  justify  their  dissent  Two  writers 
may  at  any  rate  be  mentioned  by  whom  the  thought  is  as  distinctly  expressed  as  by 
Bacon,  namely  Giordano  Bruno  and  Otto  Casmann ;  the  former  in  the  Cena  di  Cenere^ 
the  latter  in  the  pre£u:e  to  his  ProUemata  Marina,  which  was  published  in  1596,  and 
therefore  a  few  years  later  than  the  Cena,  with  which  however  it  is  not  likely  that 
Casmann  was  acquainted.  Few  writers  of  celebrity  comparable  to  Bruno's  appear  to 
have  been  so  little  read. 

I  have  quoted  both  passages  in  a  note  on  the  corresponding  passage  in  [the  first 
book  of]  the  De  Augmentit :  that  in  the  Cena  di  Cenere  was  first  noticed  by  Dr. 
Whewea     See  his  PkUo»ophy  of  the  Inductive  Sdencet,  ii.  198. 
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obstacle  of  all,  namely  desptdr  of  the  possibility  of  progress. 
To  remove  tiiia,  he  goes  on  to  state  the  grounds  of  hope  for  the 
fdtore, — a  discussion  which  extends  from  (93.)  to  (115*)^ 

**  Principium  autem,**  he  begins,  *'  sumendum  a  Deo ; "  that  is 
to  say,  the  excellence  of  the  end  proposed  is  in  itself  an  indi- 
cation lliat  the  matter  in  hand  is  from  God,  nor  is  the  prophecy 
of  Daniel  concerning  the  latter  times  to  be  omitted,  namely  that 
many  shall  go  to  and  frx>  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased. 
Again,  the  errors  committed  in  time  past  are  a  reason  for  hoping 
better  things  in  the  time  to  come.  He.  therefore  sets  forth  these 
errors  at  some  length  (95 — 107.).  This  enumeration  b^ns 
with  tiie  passage  already  mentioned  [as  occurring  in  the  Cogitata 
et  Ftia],  in  which  the  true  method  is  spoken  of  as  intermediate 
to  those  of  the  dogmatici  or  rationales,  and  of  the  empirici. 
There  will  be,  he  concludes,  good. ground  for  hope  when  the 
experimental  and  reasoning  faculties  are  more  intimately  united 
than  they  have  ever  yet  been.  So  likewise  when  natural  phi- 
losophy ceases  to  be  alloyed  with  matter  extraneous  to  it,  and 
when  any  one  can  be  found  content  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
and,  putting  aside  all  popularly  received  notions  and  opinions,  to 
apply  himself  afresh  to  experience  and  particulars.  And  here 
Bacon  introduces  an  illustration  which  he  has  also  employed 
elsewhere,  comparing  the  regeneration  of  the  sciences  to  the 
exploits  of  Alexander,  which  were  at  first  esteemed  pcHtentous 
and  more  than  human,  and  yet  afterwards  it  was  Livy's  judg- 
ment that  he  had  done  no  more  than  despise  a  vain  show  of 
difficulty.  Bacon  then  resumes  his  enumeration  of  the  improve- 
ments which  are  to  be  made,  each  of  wbich  will  be  a  ground  of 
hope.  The  first  is  a  better  natural  history  than  has  yet  been 
composed;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a  natural  history  which 
is  designed  to  contain  the  materials  for  the  instauration  of  phi- 
losophy differs  essentially  from  a  natural  history  which  has  no 
such  ulterior  end:  the  diief  difference  is,  that  an  ordinary 
natural  history  does  not  contain  the  experimental  results  fur- 
nished by  the  arts.  In  the  second  place,  among  these  results 
themselves  lliere  is  a  great  lack  of  experimenta  lucifera,  that  is 
of  experiments  which,  though  not  practically  useful,  yet  serve  to 
give  light  for  the  discovery  of  causes  and  axioms:  hitherto 
men  have  busied  themselves  for  the  most  part  with  experimenta 
fructifera,  that  is  experiments  of  use  and  profit.  Thirdly,  ex- 
perimental researches  must  be  conducted  orderly  and  according 
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to  rule  andlaWf  and  not  as  hitherto  in  a  desultory  and  irregular 
manner.  Again,  when  the  materials  required  have  been  col- 
lected, the  mind  will  not  be  able  to  deal  with  them  without 
assistance  and  memoriter :  ail  discoveries  ought  to  be  based  upon 
written  records  —  ^f  nulla  nisi  de  scripto  inventio  probanda  est.'' 
This  is  what  Bacon  calls  experientia  litterata^  his  meaning 
apparently  being  that  out  of  the  storehouse  of  natural  history 
all  the  facts  connected  with  any  proposed  subject  of  investiga- 
tion should  be  extracted  and  reduced  to  writing  before  anything 
else  is  done.  Furthermore,  all  these  hcta  must  not  only  be 
reduced  to  writing,  but  arranged  tabularly.  In  dealing  with 
facts  thus  collected  and  arranged,  we  are  to  regard  them  chiefly 
as  the  materials  for  the  construction  of  axioms,  our  path  leading 
us  upwards  from  particulars  to  axioms,  and  then  downwards 
from  axioms  to  works;  and  the  ascent  from  particulars  to 
axioms  must  be  gradual,  that  is  axioms  of  a  less  degree  of  gene- 
rality must  always  be  established  before  axioms  of  a  higher. 
Again  a  new  form  of  induction  is  to  be  introduced ;  for  induc- 
tion by  simple  enumeration  is  childish  and  precarious.  But 
true  induction  analyses  nature  by  rejections  and  exclusions,  and 
concludes  affirmatively  after  a  sufficient  number  of  negatives. 
And  our  greatest  hope  rests  upon  this  way  of  induction. 
Also  the  axioms  thus  established  are  to  be  examined  whether 
they  are  of  wider  generality  than  the  particulars  employed  in 
their  construction,  and  if  so,  to  be  verified  by  comparing  them 
with  other  facts,  "  per  novorum  particularium  designationem  *, 
quasi  fidejussione  qu&dam."  Lastly,  the  sciences  must  be  kept 
in  connexion  with  natural  philosophy. 

Bacon  then  goes  on  (108 — 114.)  to  state  divers  grounds  of 
hope  derived  from  other  sources  than  those  of  which  he  has 
been  speaking,  namely,  the  errors  hitherto  conunitted.  The 
first  is  tiiat  without  any  method  of  invention  men  have  made 
certain  notable  discoveries ;  how  many  more,  then,  and  greater^ 

>  «IIla  vero  in  tuam  veoiente,  ab  ezperieuti4/ac<^  demum  literatd,  melius  spenui- 
dum.**  In  Montagu*8  edition  literatd  is  printed  incorrectly  with  a  capital  letter; 
which  makes  it  seem  as  if  the  experientia  facta  literata  here  spoken  of  were  the  same 
as  the  experientia  qwim  voeamus  Uteratam  in  Aph.  103.  But  they  are,  In  fact, 
two  different  things ;  the  one  being  opposed  to  experience  which  proceeds  without  any 
written  record  of  its  results ;  the  other  to  vaga  experientia  et  »e  iantum  tequene  —  ex- 
perience which  proceeds  without  any  method  in  its  Inquiries.  See  my  note  on  Aph. 
101.—/.  S. 

*  I  understand  desiffnatio  here  to  mean  dieeooery.  The  test  of  the  truth  of  the 
axiom  was  to  be  the  discovery  by  its  light  of  new  particulars.  See  Valerius  Terminuey 
ch.  xiL»  quoted  in  note  on  Aph.  106.  —  J.  S, 
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by  the  method  now  to  be  proposed.  Again^  of  discoveries 
idreadj  msAe,  there  are  many  which  before  they  were  made 
WGold  never  have  been  conceived  of  as  possible,  which  is  a 
reason  for  thinking  that  many  other  things  still  renuun  to  be 
found  out  of  a  nature  wholly  unlike  any  hitherto  known.  In 
the  course  of  ages  these  too  would  doubtless  some  time  or 
other  come  to  light;  but  by  a  regular  method  of  discovery 
they  will  be  made  known  far  more  certainly  and  in  fax  less  time, 
— propere  et  stdnto  et  simuL  Bacon  mentions  particularly,  as 
discoveries  not  likely  to  have  been  thought  of  beforehand,  gun* 
powder,  silk,  and  the  mariner's  compass ;  remarking  that  if  the 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled  had  been  stated,  men  would  have  sought 
for  something  far  more  akin  than  the  reality  to  things  previously 
known :  in  the  case  of  gunpowder,  if  its  effects  only  had  been 
described,  they  would  have  thought  of  some  modification  of  the 
battering-ram  or  the  catapult,  and  not  of  an  expansive  vapour ; 
and  so  in  the  other  cases.  He  also  mentions  the  art  of  print- 
ing as  an  invention  perfectly  simple  when  once  made,  and  which 
nevertheless  was  only  made  after  a  long  course  of  ages.  Again, 
we  may  gain  hope  from  seeing  what  an  infinity  of  pains  and 
labour  men  have  bestowed  on  far  less  matters  than  that  now 
in  hand,  of  which  if  only  a  portion  were  given  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  sound  and  real  knowledge,  all  difficulties  might 
be  overcome.  This  remark  Bacon  makes  with  reference  to  his 
natural  and  experimental  history,  which  he  admits  will  be  a 
great  and  royal  work,  and  of  much  labour  and  cost.  But  the 
niunber  of  particulars  to  be  observed  ought  not  to  deter  us ; 
on  the  contrary,  if  we  consider  how  much  smaller  it  is  than 
that  of  the  figments  of  the  understanding,  we  shall  find  even  in 
this  grounds  for  hope.  To  these  figments,  commenta  ingenii, 
the  phienomena  of  Nature  and  the  arts  are  but  a  mere  handful. 
Some  hope  too.  Bacon  thinks,  may  be  derived  from  his  own 
example ;  for  if,  though  of  weak  health,  and  greatly  hindered 
by  other  occupations,  and  moreover  in  this  matter  altogether 
^*  protopirus "  and  following  no  man's  track  nor  even  com- 
municating these  things  with  any,  he  has  been  able  somewhat 
to  advance  therein,  how  much  may  not  be  hoped  for  from  the 
conjoined  and  successive  labours  of  men  at  leisure  from  all  other 
bu^ness  ?  Lastly,  though  the  breeze  of  hope  from  that  new 
world  were  fisiinter  than  it  is,  still  it  were  worth  while  to  follow 
the  adventure,  seeing  how  great  a  reward  success  would  bring. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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And  here  (115),  Bacon  says,  condttdes  tibe  pnlling-down 
part,  pars  destruens,  of  tlie  Instanration.  It  consists  of  three 
confutations ;  namely,  of  the  natural  working  of  the  mind,  of 
received  methods  of  demonstration,  and  of  received  theories  or 
philosophies.  In  ihb  division  we  perceive  the  influence  of  the 
first  form  of  the  doctrine  of  Idols.  As  the  Novum  Orffonrnm 
now  stands,  the  pars  destruens  cannot  be  divided  into  three  por- 
tions, each  containing  one  of  the  confutations  just  mentioned* 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  Idols,  which  undoubtedly 
forms  a  distinct  section  of  the  whole  work,  relates  to  all  three. 
Errors  natural  to  the  mind,  errors  of  demonstration,  errors 
of  tiieory,  are  all  therein  treated  of;  and  Bacon  then  goes  on 
to  anotiier  part  of  the  subject,  in  which,  though  fix>m  a  different 
point  of  view,  they  are  all  agmn  considered.  The  sort  of  cross 
division  here  introduced  is  explained  by  a  passage  in  the  Partis 
secunda  DeUneqtio,  in  wlwdi  tiie  doctrine  of  Idols  is  introduced 
by  tiie  remark,  *^  Pars  destruens  triplex  est  secundum  triplicem 
natnram  idolorum  qu»  mentem  obrident."  And  then,  after 
dividing  idols  into  the  three  classes  already  mentioned,  he  pro* 
ceeds  thus :  -^  **  Itaque  pars  ista  quam  destruentem  appeUamus 
tribus  redargutionibus  absolvitur,  redargutione  philosoi^iiarum, 
redargutione  demonstrationum,  et  redaigutione  rationis  humanse 
nativsd."  When  the  doctrine  of  Idols  was  thrown  into  its 
present  form  it  ceased  to  afford  a  convenient  basis  for  the  pars 
destruens ;  and  accordingly  the  substance  of  the  three  redar- 
gutiones  is  in  the  Novum  Organum  less  systematicaUy  set 
forth  tiian  Bacon  purposed  tiiat  it  should  be  when  he  wrote 
the  Partis  secundm  DeUneatio.^  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
Redargutio  Philosophiarum  is  tiie  titie  of  one  of  die  chapters  in 
the  third  and  last  of  the  tracts  published  by  Gruter  with  the 

*  I  tblnk  this  anwrent  discrepancy  may  be  better  explained.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  number  of  Idols  was  originally  three,  — the  Tribe,  the  Cave,  and  the  Market- 
place ;  aU  belonging  to  the  ratio  Incmana  nativa ;  ftllacies  innate  or  hiherent  in  the 
human  miderstandfaag,  —  to  be  guarded  against,  but  not  to  be  got  rM  of  ;^and  that  a 
fourth  was  added  afterwards,  but  of  quite  a  different  kind;  consisting  of  fnUades  which 
have  no  natural  affinity  to  the  understanding,  but  come  ftt>m  without  and  may  be 
turned  out  again ;  impressions  derived  fhxn  the  systems  which  men  have  been  taught  to 
accept  as  true,  or  fh>m  the  methods  of  demonstration  which  they  have  been  taught  to 
rely  upon  as  conclusive.  These  are  the  Idols  of  the  Theatre,  and  the  sole  oltfects  of 
the  two  Bedargutiones  which  stand  first  in  the  Deliiuatia,  and  last  in  the  Novum  Or- 
ganum, If  this  be  true,  the  Redargutio  ratianit  humana  nativa  (or  I  should  rather 
say,  the  part  of  the  Novum  Orgamsm  which  belongs  to  It)  extends  from  the  40th  to 
the  60th  aphorism  ;  and  the  Redargutio  FhUo$ophiarum  and  Demomtratumum  from  the 
61st  to  the  115th.  For  a  ftiller  explanation  and  Justiflcatloa  of  this  view,  see 
NoteC.-^.  S. 
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title  Temparis  Partus  Mcuculus^,  and  that  it  is  also  the  title  of 
a  tract  published  [bj  Stephens  in  1734^  and  reprinted]  by 
Mallet  [in  1760^],  and  evidently  of  a  later  date  than  the  other 
of  Ibe  same  name. 

From  (116)  to  (128)  Bacon  endeavonrs  to  obviate  objections 
and  an&vourable  opinions  of  his  design.  In  the  first  place  he 
{dainly  deckres  that  he  is  no  founder  of  a  sect  or  school^ — therein 
diflbring  from  the  ancient  Gfreeks^  and  fix>m  certain  new  men^ 
namely  Telesius,  Patricius^  and  Severinus.  Abstract  opinions 
on  nature  and  first  principles  are  in  his  judgment  of  no  great 
momenta  Nor  again  does  he  promise  to  mankind  the  power 
of  accomplishing  any  particular  or  special  works  —  for  with 
him  works  are  not  derived  from  works  nor  experiments  from 
experiments^  but  causes  and  axioms  are  derived  from  both^  and 
firom  liiese  new  works  and  experiments  are  ultimately  deduced; 
and  at  present  the  natural  history  of  which  he  is  in  possession 
IS  not  suffideut  for  the  purposes  of  legitimate  interpretation, 
that  is,  finr  the  establishment  of  axioms.  Again,  that  his  Natu- 
ral History  and  Tables  of  Invention  are  not  free  from  errors, 
which  at  first  they  cannot  be,  is  not  a  matter  of  much  import- 
ance. These  errors,  if  not  too  numerous,  will  readily  be  cor- 
rected when  causes  and  axioms  have  been  discovered,  just  as 
errors  in  a  manuscript  or  printed  book  are  easily  corrected  by 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  which  they  occur.  Again,  it  may 
be  Kdd  that  the  Natural  History  contains  many  conmionplace 
things;  also  many  things  mean  and  sordid;  and  lastly  many 
things  too  subtle  to  be  of  any  use.  To  this  a  threefold  answer 
10  to  be  given.  In  the  first  place,  rare  and  notable  things  can- 
not be  understood,  much  less  new  things  brought  to  light, 
unless  the  causes  of  common  things  and  their  causes'  causes  be 
duly  examined  and  searched  out.  Secondly,  whatever  is 
worthy  of  existence  is  also  worthy  to  be  known ;  for  knowledge 
represents  and  is  the  image  of  existence.  Lastly,  things  ap^ 
parently  useless  are  in  truth  of  the  greatest  use.  No  one  will 
deny  that  light  is  usefrd,  though  it  is  not  tangible  or  material. 
And  the  accurate  knowledge  of  simple  natures  is  as  light,  and 

>  Sqr  nfber,  « is  the  title  pieflzed  bf  11  BouiUet  to  the  lecond  chapter  of  the 
fragment  printed  bf  Oniter  with  the  heading  Tradtndi  modiu  UgiHmut**  I  cannot 
Sod  that  H.  Bonillet  had  any  authoxity  for  giving  It  thii  title,  more  than  the  tenor  of 
the  chapter  itielf,  which  showi  that  it  tt^—J,  S. 

s  A  cman  portion  of  it  was  printed  by  Gruter  at  the  end  of  the  BBortit  §€eunda 
DtUtuaHo  [and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  Fart  ttamda  itself]. 
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gives  access  to  aU  the  secrets  on  which  works  depend,  thou^ 
in  itself  it  is  of  no  great  use. 

Again  it  may  be  thought  a  hard  saying  that  all  sciences  and 
authors  are  at  once  to  be  set  aside  together.  But  in  reality 
this  is  both  a  more  modest  censure  and  one  that  carries  with  it 
a  greater  show  of  reason  than  any  partial  condemnation.  It 
implies  only  that  the  errors  hitherto  committed  are  fundamental^ 
and  that  they  have  not  been  corrected  because  as  yet  they 
have  not  been  sufficiently  examined.  It  is  no  presumption 
if  any  man  asserts  that  he  can  draw  a  circle  more  truly  with 
a  pair  of  compasses  than  another  can  without ;  and  the  new 
method  puts  men's  understandings  nearly  on  the  same  levels 
because  everything  is  to  be  done  by  definite  rules  &ad  demon- 
strations. Bacon  anticipates  also  another  objection,  that  he 
has  not  assigned  to  the  sciences  their  true  and  highest  aim; 
which  is  the  contemplation  of  truth,  —  not  works,  however 
great  or  usefiiL  He  affirms  that  he  values  works  more  inas- 
much as  they  are  signs  and  evidences  of  truth  than  for  their 
practical  utility.  It  may  also,  he  continues,  be  alleged  that 
the  method  of  the  ancients  was  in  reality  the  same  as  oura, 
only  that  after  they  had  constructed  the  edifice  of  the  sciences 
they  took  away  the  scaffolding.  But  this  is  refuted  both  by 
what  they  themselves  say  of  their  methods  and  by  what 
is  seen  of  it  in  their  writings.  Again  he  affirms  that  he  does 
not  inculcate,  as  some  might  suppose,  a^  [fipal  suspension  of 
judgment,  as  if  the  mind  were  incapable  of  knowing  anything ; 
that  if  he  enjoins  caution  and  suspense  it  is  not  as  doubting  the 
competency  of  the  senses  and  understanding,  but  for  their  better 
information  and  guidance ;  that  the  method  of  induction  which 
he  proposes  is  applicable  not  only  to  what  is  called  natural 
philosophy,  as  distinguii^ed  from  logic,  ethics,  and  politics,  but 
to  every  department  of  knowledge ;  the  aim  being  to  obtain 
an  insight  into  the  nature  of  things  by  processes  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  of  the  subject ;  and  that  in  declaring  that 
no  great  progress  can  be  expected  either  in  knowledge  of  truth 
or  in  power  of  operation  by  the  methods  of  inquiry  hitherto 
employed,  he  means  no  disrespect  to  the  received  arts  and 


*  I  have  adopted  here  the  correction  introduced  into  the  text  of  the  present 
edition. 

'  Mr.  EUifl  bad  written  thus  far  when  the  fever  Belied  him.  The  remaining  pages 
which  complete  the  analysis  of  the  first  boolc,  are  mine. /,  S, 
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sdenoes,  but  fiiUj  recognises  them  as  excellent  in  their  proper 
place  and  use,  and  would  have  them  honoured  and  cultivated 
accordingly. 

These  explanations,  —  together  with  some  remarks  (129),  bj 
waj  of  encouragement  to  followers  and  fellow-labourers,  on 
the  dignity,  importance,  and  grandeur  of  the  end  in  view,  — 
bring  the  preliminary  considerations  to  a  close,  and  clear  the 
way  for  the  exposition  of  the  art  of  interpretation  itself;  which 
is  conmienced,  but  not  completed,  in  tiie  second  book.  What 
this  art  was,  has  been  .fully  discussed  in  the  general  preface, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  therefore  to  follow  the  subject  fiirtiier 
here.  Only  it  is  important  to  remark  that  whatever  value 
Bacon  may  have  attached  to  it,  he  certainly  did  not  at  this  time 
profess  to  consider  it  either  as  a  thing  absolutely  necessary,  or 
even  as  the  thing  most  necessary,  for  any  real  progress  in  science. 
In  the  concluding  aphorism  of  tiie  first  book  he  distinctly  warns 
die  reader  that  the  precepts  which  he  is  about  to  give,  though 
he  believes  them  to  be  very  useful  and  sound,  and  likely  to 
prove  a  great  help,  are  not  offered  either  as  perfect  in  them- 
selves or  as  so  indispensable  that  notiiing  can  be  done  without 
them.  Three  things  only  he  represents  as  indispensable :  1st, 
ut  '^justam  naturae  et  experiential  historiam  praesto  haberent 
homines  atque  in  e&  sedulo  versarentur  ^ '^  2nd,  ''ut  receptas 
opiniones  et  notiones  deponerent ;  "  3rd,  ''  ut  mentem  a  gene- 
lalissimis  et  proximis  ab  illis  ad  tempus  cohiberent.''  These 
three  conditions  being  secured,  the  art  of  interpretation  (being 
indeed  tiie  true  and  natural  operation  of  the  mind  when  freed 
from  impediments)  might,  he  thinks,  suggest  itself  without  a 
teacher:  ''fore  ut  etiam  vi  propri&  et  genuin&  mentis,  absque 
ali&  arte,  in  fonnam  nostram  interpretandi  incidere  possent ;  est 
enim  interpretatio  verum  et  naturale  opus  mentis,  demptis  iis 
qpsd  obstant : "  an  admission  which  helps  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  during  the  five  years  which  he  afterwards  devoted  to  the 
developement  of  his  philosophy,  he  applied  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  natural  history ;  leaving  the  exposition  of  his 
method  of  interpretation  still  incomplete.  For  it  cannot  be 
denied  tiiat,  among  the  many  things  which  remained  to  be  done» 
the  setting  forward  of  the  Natural  History  was,  according  to 
this  view,  the  one  which  stood  next  in  order  of  importance. 
In  furtherance  of  tiie  two  other  principal  requisites,  he  had  al-^ 
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ready  done  what  he  could.  Every  motive  by  which  men  conld 
be  encouraged  to  lay  prejudices  aside,  and  refrain  from  prema- 
ture generalisations,  and  apply  themselves  to  the  sincere  study 
of  Nature,  had  akeady  been  lidd  before  them.  It  remained 
to  be  seen  whether  his  exhortations  would  bring  other  labourers 
into  the  field ;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  question  lay  between 
the  completion  of  the  Novum  Organum^  which  was  not  indis- 
pensable, and  the  commencement  of  the  collection  of  a  Natural 
History f  which  was ;  and  when  he  found  that  other  labourers 
did  not  come  forward  to  help,  he  naturally  applied  himself  to  the 
latter.] 
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NOTES, 


Note  A. 

I  THOU^n  it  better  not  to  interrapt  the  reader  with  notes  during 
the  progress  of  the  foregoing  argument^  but  as  some  points  are  as- 
sumed in  it  upon  which  I  shall  have  to  express  a  different  opinion 
hereafler,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  them  here ;  the  rather  because  I 
fullj  concur  in  the  conclusion  notwithstanding. 

1.  It  is  assumed  that  the  first  book  of  Vaierius  Terminus  was  de- 
signed to  comprehend  a  general  survey  of  knowledge,  such  as  forms  the 
sntject  of  the  second  book  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning  and  of 
the  last  eight  books  of  the  De  Augments  ScienHarum,  as  well  as  the 
general  reflexions  and  precepts,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  first 
book  of  the  Novum  Organum; — to  comprehend  in  short  the  whole 
first  part  of  the  Instauratio,  together  with  the  introductory  portion 
of  the  second. 

This  is  inferred  from  the  description  of  the  **  Inyentary "  which 
was  to  be  contained  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Vaierius  Terminus^  as 
compared  with  the  contents  of  the  second  book  of  the  Advancement 
of  Learning, 

Now  my  impression  is  that  this  Inventary  would  have  cor- 
responded, not  to  the  second  book  of  the  Advancement^  but  only  to  a 
certain  Inventarium  opum  humanarum  which  is  there,  and  also  in 
the  De  Augmentis  (iii.  5),  set  down  as  a  desideratum ;  and  which 
was  to  be,  not  a  general  survey  of  all  the  departments  of  knowledge, 
but  merely  an  appendix  to  one  particular  department ;  that,  namely, 
which  is  caUed  in  the  Advancement  Naturalis  Magiuy  sive  Fhysica 
operativa  major  ^ ;  and  in  the  Catalogus  Desideratorum  at  the  end 
of  the  De  Augmentis^  Magia  Naturalis^  sive  Deductio  formarum  ad 
opera. 

The  grounds  of  this  conclusion  will  be  explained  fully  in  their  pro- 
per place.  *  It  is  enough  at  present  to  mark  the  point  as  disputable ; 
and  to  observe  that  if  this  argument  fails,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 

>  See  maisiik  It  ii  to  be  obaerved  that  In  Montagues  edition  of  the  AdoimeemeiU 
the  titles  in  the  margin  are  by  aome  strange  negligence  omitted ;  so  that  the  oorre- 
QNmdenoe  between  the  two  Inventarles  was  the  more  easily  overlooked. 

'  See  my  note  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Ellis*s  prefsoe  to  FaUriut  TernuHu$. 

u  4 
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for  thinking  that  anything  corresponding  to  ^e  first  part  of  the  In- 
stauratio  entered  into  the  design  of  Valerius  Terminus;  also  that  the 
principal  ground  here  alleged  for  concluding  that  Valerius  Terminus 
was  written  some  time  before  the  Advancement — a  conclusion  which 
involves  one  considerable  difficulty — is  taken  awaj. 

2.  It  is  assumed  also  that  Valerius  Terminus  was  not  to  contain 
anything  corresponding  to  the  last  four  parts  of  the  Instanratio,  but 
was  to  be  merely  **  a  statement  of  Bacon's  method,  without  professing 
to  give  either  the  collection  of  facts  to  which  the  method  was  to  be 
applied,  or^the  results  thereby  obtained.** 

This  appears  to  be  inferred  chiefly  from  the  title— viz.  ^'Qf  the  In-^ 
terpretation  of  Nature." 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  argument  proves  too  much.  For  I 
find  the  same  title  given  to  another  unfinished  work — the  Temports 
Partus  Masculus — of  which  we  happen  to  know  that  it  was  meant 
to  be  in  three  books ;  the  first  to  be  entitled  Perpolitio  et  applieatio 
mentis;  the  second,  Lumen  Naturoy  seu  formula  Interpretatioms ; 
the  third,  Natura  tUuminata^  sive  Veritas  Rerum.  The  first  would 
have  corresponded  therefore  to  the  first  book  of  the  Novum  Orga- 
num;  the  second,  being  a  statement  of  the  new  method,  to  the 
second  and  remaining  books ;  the  third,  being  a  statement  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  new  method,  to  the  sixth  and  last  part  of  the  Instau- 
ratia  It  would  seem  from  this  that  when  Bacon  designed  the 
Temporis  Partus  Masculus^  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  work 
embracing  the  entire  field  of  the  Instauratio,  (the  first  part  only  ex- 
cepted), though  less  fully  developed  and  differently  distributed.  And 
I  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  the  design  of  the  Vale* 
rius  Terminus  was  less  extensive. 

8.  ^  The  Temporis  Partus  Masculus  published  by  Gmter**  is 
spoken  of  as  probably  or  possibly  "  the  same  as  the  Temporis  Partus 
Maximus  mentioned  by  Bacon  in  his  letter  to  Fulgenzio^**  and  if  so, 
the  earliest  of  all  his  writings. 

Now  the  writing  or  rather  collection  of  writings  here  alluded  to 
is  that  published  not  by  Gruter  but  by  M.  Bouillet ;  in  whose  edition 
of  the  ''  CEuvres  Philosophiques  "  the  title  Temporis  Partus  Mascu-^ 
lus  is  prefixed  to  four  distinct  pieces.  1.  A  short  prayer.  2.  A 
fragment  headed  Aphorismi  et  ConsiUa  de  auxiUis  mentis  et  aceensione 
luminis  naturalis,  3.  A  short  piece  entitled  De  Interpretatione 
Natura  sententia  duodeeitn.  4.  A  fragment  in  two  chapters  headed 
Tradendi  modus  legitimus.  It  is  true  tiiat  from  the  manner  in  which 
M.  Bouillet  has  printed  them,  any  one  would  suppose  that  he  had 
Gruter's  authority  for  collecting  them  all  under  the  same  general 
title.  But  it  is  not  so.  In  Gruter^s  Scripta  philosophica  the  title 
Temporis  Partus  Masculus  appears  in  connexion  with  the  first,  and 
the  first  only.     The  last  has  indeed  an  undoubted  claim  to  it  upon 
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otber  and  better  authority.  But  I  can  find  no  authority  whateTer 
for  giving  it  to  the.  other  twa  If  therefore  the  resemblance  of  the 
names  be  thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  identifying  the  Partus  MaS" 
euhu  with  the  Partus  Maximus^  that  identity  must  be  understood  as 
belonging  to  the  first  and  fourth  only.  The  grounds  of  that  opinion 
and  of  my  own  dissent  from  it  will  be  discussed  in  the  proper  place. 
With  regard  to  the  argument  now  in  hand, — (yiz.  whether  Bacon, 
when  he  wrote  the  Temporis  Partus  Masculus,  had  yet  thought  of 
producing  a  great  work  like  the  Instauratio) — it  is  enough  perhaps 
to  observe  that  at  whatever  period  or  periods  of  his  life  these  four 
pieces  were  composed,  they  all  belong  to  the  second  part  of  the  In- 
stauratio; not  as  prefaces  or  prospectuses,  but  as  portions  of  the 
work  itself;  and  that  if  none  of  them  contain  any  allusion  to  the 
other  part%  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  first  book  of  the  Novum 
Organum  itself;  and  therefore  that  we  cannot  be  warranted  in  con- 
eluding  from  that  fact  that  the  plan  of  the  Instauratio  had  not  yet 
been  conceived. 

4.  It  is  assumed  that  the  work  which  Bacon  contemplated  when 
he  wrote  the  De  Interpretatione  Natur€B  Proctmium  would  not  have 
contained  the  new  method  and  its  results  (these  being,  according  to 
his  then  intention,  to  be  communicated  only  to  chosen  followers), 
but  merely  the  general  views  of  science  which  form  the  subject  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Novum  Organum, 

This  seems  to  be  gathered  from  what  he  says  in  the  Frooemium 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  several  parts  of  the  work  were 
to  be  published :  ''Publicandi  autem  ista  ratio  ea  est,  ut  qus&ad  inge- 
niorum  correspondentias  captandas  et  mentium  areas  purgandas  per- 
tinent, edantur  in  vulgus  et  per  ora  volitent:  reUqua  per  manus 
tradaniur  cum  eleetUme  etjudwio:^  the  ''reliqua"  being,  as  appears 
a  little  further  on,  '^ipsa  Interpretationis  formula  et  inventa  per 
eandem :"  from  which  it  seems  to  be  inferred  that  the  exposition  of 
the  new  method  was  not  only  not  to  be  published  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  work,  but  to  be  excluded  from  it  altogether ; — ^to  be  kept  as  a 
secret,  and  transmitted  orally.  The  grounds  of  this  opinion  I  shall 
examine  more  particularly  in  a  subsequent  note  with  reference  to 
another  question.  The  question  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  is 
only  whether  at  that  time  Bacon  can  be  supposed  to  Have  <<  thought 
of  producing  a  great  work  like  the  Instauratio  :"  upon  which  I  will 
only  say  that  as  an  intention  not  to  publish  does  not  imply  an  inten- 
tion not  to  toritej  so  neither  does  an  intention  to  write  imply  an  in- 
tention to  publish.  And  since  there  is  nothing  in  the  Partis  se^ 
eunda  Delineatio  from  which  we  can  infer  that  even  then  he  intended 
to  publish  the  whole,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  infer  that  the  design 
of  composing  a  great  work  like  the  Instauratio  had  been  conceived  in 
the  interval  between  the  writing  of  these  two  pieces.     For  as  in  the 
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one  case  he  may  not  have  intended  to  publiBb  what  we  know  he  did 
intend  to  write,  so  in  the  other  he  may  have  intended  to  write 
what  we  know  he  did  not  intend  to  publish.  And  indeed  thoogh 
the  Procemium  stands  in  Gruter^s  Tolnme  by  itself  and  we  eannot 
know  to  which  of  Bacon's  projected  works  on  the  Interpretation  of 
Nature  it  was  meant  to  be  prefixed,  there  is  none  which  it  seems  to 
fit  so  well  as  the  TemparU  Partus  Mascuius,  Now  the  Temparis 
Partus  Maseuhu,  as  we  know  finom  the  titles  of  the  three  books 
above  quoted,  was  to  contain  both  the  formula  Interpretatumis  and 
the  mvenUi  per  eandem, 

AH  these  points  will  be  considered  more  at  large  when  I  come  to 
state  the  grounds  upon  which  I  have  assigned  to  each  tract  its  place 
in  this  edition.  In  the  meantime  I  am  unwilling  to  let  any  con- 
clusion of  importance  appear  to  rest  upon  them ;  and  in  the  present 
case  all  inferences  which  are  in  any  way  dependent  upon  the  assump- 
tions which  I  have  noticed  as  questionable  may  I  think  be  freely 
dispensed  with.  That  to  bring  in  a  new  method  of  Induction  was 
Bacon's  central  idea  and  original  design,  and  that  the  idea  of  an  In- 
siauratio  Magna  came  after,  may  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to 
the  contrary  be  safely  enough  inferred  from  his  own  words  in  the 
Advaneement  of  Learning  ;  where  after  reporting  a  deficiency  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  that  department  of  knowledge  which  concerns  the 
invention  of  science8,^-a  deficiency  proved  by  the  barrenness  and 
accounted  for  by  the  viciousness  and  incompetency  of  the  method  of 
induction  then,  in  use^ — he  adds,  ^'This  part  of  Invention,  concern- 
ing the  Invention  of  Sciences,  I  purpose,  if  God  give  me  leave,  here- 
after to  propound ;  having  digested  into  two  parts ;  whereof  the  one 
I  term  Experientia  Literata,  and  the  other  Interpretatio  Natura  ^ ;  the 
former  being  but  a  degree  and  rudiment  of  the  latter.  But  I  will  not 
dwell  too  long  nor  speak  too  great  upon  a  promise.''  This  ^  Interpre- 
tatio Naturs  "  can  have  been  nothing  else  therefore  than  a  new  method 
of  induction  to  supply  the  place  of  the  vicious  and  incompetent  me- 
thod then  in  use;  and  since  among  all  the  reported  '^ deficiencies" 
this  is  the  only  one  which  he  himself  proposes  to  supply, — for  of  the 
others  he  merely  gives  specimens  to  make  his  meaning  clear, — ^we 
may,  I  think,  safely  conclude  that  this  and  no  other  was  the  great 
work  which  he  was  meditating  when  he  wrote  the  Advancement  of 
Learning.  His  expressions  moreover  seem  to  imply  that  this  work 
was  already  begun  and  in  progress;  and  seeing  that  the  Valerius 
Terminus  answers  the  description  both  in  title  and  (so  far  as  the  first 
book  goes,  which  is  all  we  know  of  it)  in  contents  also,  why  may  we 
not  suppose  that  it  was  a  commencement  or  a  sketch  of  the  very  work 

>  The  corresponding  passage  in  the  De  AugmehH$  calls  it  **  Interpretatio  Natura 
«tM  N<njum  Otyannm." 
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bespeaks  o^  and  that  of  the  fragment  which  has  been  preserved  part 
was  written  before  and  part  after  ?  a  supposition  probable  enough  in 
itself^  and  by  which  at  least  one  difficulty,  which  I  shall  mention 
hereafter  ^,  is  effectually  removed. 

As  an  additional  reason  for  thinking  that  the  idea  of  the  Listau- 
ratio  Magna  was  of  later  date  than  that  of  a  work  on  the  Inter- 
pretation of  Nature,  I  may  observe  that  the  name  Instauratio  does 
not  occur  in  any  of  Bacon's  letters  earlier  than  1609.  The  earliest 
of  his  compositions  in  which  it  appears  was  probably  the  Partis  In* 
Uauraikmis  seeunda  DeUneaHo  ei  Argumentumi  but  of  this  the  date 
cannot  be  fixed  with  any  certainty;  and  as  Gruter  is  our  only 
authority  for  it,  and  the  word  Instauratio  appears  in  the  title  only, 
not  in  the  body  of  the  work,  we  cannot  even  be  sure  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally there.  If  Gruter  found  a  manuscript  headed  '^  Partis  secundie 
Delineatio,  frc,"  and  evidently  referring  to  the  parts  of  the  Instaura- 
tio Magna,  he  was  likely  enough  to  insert  the  word  silently  by  way 
of  explanation. 


Note  B. 

Ths  question  is,  how  far,  by  what  means,  and  with  what  motive, 
Bacon  at  one  time  wished  to  keep  his  system  secret. 

Let  us  first  compare  all  the  passages  in  which  such  an  intention 
appears  to  be  intimated,  or  such  a  practice  alluded  to ;  taking  them  in 
dironological  order,  as  &r  as  our  knowledge  of  the  dates  of  his  various 
writings  enables  us  to  do  so.  These  whidi  follow  are  all  that  I  have 
been  able  to  find. 

1.   Valerius  Terminus.    Ch.  18. 

^That  the  discretion  anciently  observed,  though  by  the  precedent 
of  many  vain  persons  and  deceivers  abused,  of  publishing  part  and 
reserving  part  to  a  private  succession,  and  of  publishing  in  such  a 
manner  whereby  it  may  not  be  to  the  taste  or  capacity  of  ail,  but 
shall  as  it  were  single  and  adapt  his  reader,  is  not  to  be  laid  aside ; 
both  for  the  avoiding  of  abuse  in  the  excluded,  and  the  strengthening 
of  affection  in  the  admitted." 

And  again  (Ch.  11.),  ''To  ascend  further  by  scale  I  do  forbear, 
partly  because  it  would  draw  on  the  example  to  an  over-great  length, 
but  chiefly  because  it  would  open  that  which  in  this  warh  I  determine 
to  reserve," 

2.  Advancement  of  Learning, 
**  And  as  Alexander  Borgia  was  wont  to  say  of  the  expedition  of 
tlie  FVench  for  Naples,  that  they  came  with  chalk  in  their  hands  to 

^  See  my  note  at  tbe  end  of  Mr.  Ellis's  Preface  to  the  Valeriut  Terminus, 
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XEUurk  up  their  lodgings,  and  not  with  weapons  to  fight ;  so  I  like 
better  that  entry  of  truth  which  cometh  peaceably  with  chalk  to  mark 
up  those  minds  which  are  capable  to  lodge  and  harbour  it,  than  that 
which  cometh  with  pugnacity  and  contention." 

3.  Advancement  of  Learning. 

^'Another  diversity  of  method  there  is,**  [he  is  speaking  of  the 
different  methods  of  "  tradition,"  i.  e.  of  communicating  and  trans- 
mitting knowledge]  which  hath  some  affinity  with  the  former,  used 
in  some  cases  by  the  discretion  of  the  ancients,  but  disgraced  since 
by  the  impostures  of  many  vain  persons,  who  have  made  it  as  a  false 
light  for  their  counterfeit  merchandises ;  and  that  is,  enigmatical  and 
disclosed.  The  pretence  whereof  [that  is,  of  the  enigmatical  method] 
is  to  remove  the  vtdgar  capaciHes  from  being  admitted  to  the  secrets 
of  knowledges,  and  to  reserve  them  to  selected  auditors^  or  wits  of  such 
sharpness, as  can  pierce  the  veiL" 

4.  I\o(Bmium  de  Interpretatione  Natura. 

**  Publicandi  autem  ista  ratio  ea  est,  ut  qute  ad  ingeniorum  cor- 
respondentias  captandas  et  mentium  areas  purgandas  pertinent^ 
edantur  in  vulgus  et  per  ora  volitent ;  reliqua  per  manus  tradantur 
cum  elecHone  etjudieio.  Nee  me  latet  usitatum  et  tritum  dsse  impos- 
torum  artificium,  ut  qusedam  &  vulgo  secemant  nihilo  lis  ineptiis 
quas  vulgo  propinant  meliora.  Sed  ego  sine  omni  impostura,  ex 
providentiS.  sand,  prospicio,  ipsam  interpretationis  formulam  et  inventa 
per  eandem,  intra  legiHma  et  optata  ingenia  clause^  vegetiora  et 
munitiora  futura." 

5.    De  Interpretatione  Naturm  SentenHce  XTT. 
De  moribus  Interpretis. 

**  Sit  etiam  in  scienti&  quam  adeptus  est  nee  occultand&  nee  profe- 
rendd.  vanus,  sed  ingenuus  et  prudens  :  tradatque  inventa  non 
ambitios^  aut  maligne,  sed  mode  primum  maxime  vivaci  et  vegeto,  id 
est  ad  injurias  temporis  munitissimo,  et  ad  scientiam  propagandam 
fortissimo,  deinde  ad  errores  pariendos  innocentissimo,  et  ante  omnia 
qui  sibi  Ugitimum  lectorem  seponat/' 

6.  Temporis  Partus  Masculus.  C.  1. 
'^An  ta  censes  cum  omnes  omnium  mentium  aditus  ac  meatus 
obscurissimis  idolis,  iisdemque  alte  hsrentibus  et  inustis,  obsessi  et 
*  obstructi  sint,  veris  Rerum  et  nativis  radiis  sinceras  et  politas  areas 
adesse?  Nova  invenienda  est  ratio  qu&  mentibus  obductissimis  illabi 
possimus.  Ut  enim  phreneticorum  deliramenta  arte  et  ingenio  sub- 
vertuntur,  vi  et  contentione  efferantur,  omnino  ita  in  hac  universal! 
insania  mos  gerendus  est.     Quid?  leviores  iUae  conditiones,  quae  ad 
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legitimnm  8cienti»  traden4ffi  modum  pertinent,  an  iibi  tarn  expeditie 
et  faciles  videntur?  ut  modus  innocens  sit;  id  estnulli  prorsus  errori 
ansam  et  occasionem  prebeat  ?  ut  yim  quandam  insitam  et  innatam 
habeat  turn  ad  fidem  concitiandam,  turn  ad  pellendas  injurias  temporis, 
adeo  ut  scientia  ita  tradita,  veluti  planta  yivax  et  vegeta,  quotidie 
serpat  et  adolescat  ?  ut  idoneum  ei  legiHmum  tibi  lectorem  seponai  et 
quasi  adoptetf 

7.  CogUata  et  visa. 

^Itaque  de  re  non  modo  perfieienda  sed  et  communicanda  et 
tradenda  (qu&  par  est  cura)  cogitationem  suscipiendam  esse.  Reperit 
autem  homines  in*rerum  scientia  quam  sibi  videntur  adepti,  interdum 
proferenda  interdum  occultand^  famsB  et  ostentationi  servire :  quin 
et  eoe  potissimum  qui  minus  solida  proponunt  solere  ea  qusB  adferunt 
obscnrft  et  ambigua  luce  yenditare,  ut  facilius  yanitati  su»  velificare 
possint.  Putare  autem  se  id  tractare  quod  ambitione  aliquft  aut 
affectatione  polluere  minime  dignum  sit ;  sed  tamen  necessario  eo 
decurrendum  esse  (nisi  forte  rerum  et  animorum  valde  imperitus  esset, 
et  prorsus  inexplorato  viam  inire  vellet)  ut  satis  meminerit,  inve- 
teratos  semper  errore%  tanquam  phreneticorum  deliramenta^  arte  et 
ingenio  subverti,  vi  et  contentione  efferari.  Itaque  prudentift  et 
morigeratione  qu&dam  utendum  (quanta  cum  simplicitate  et  candore 
conjungipotest)utcontradictione8  ante  extinguenturquam  excitentur. 
.  .  .  .  Yenit  ei  itaque  in  mentem  posse  aliquid  simplicius  pro- 
poni,  quod  m  tnUgus  nan  editum^  saltern  tamen  ad  rei  tam  salutaris 
abortom  arcendum  satis  fortasse  esse  possit.  Ad  hunc  finem  parare 
se  de  natur&  opus  quod  errores  minima  asperitate  destruere,  et  ad 
hominum  mentes  non  turbide  accedere  possit ;  quod  et  facilius  fore, 
quod  non  se  pro  duce  gesturus,  sed  ex  naturft  lucem  pnebitums  et 
sparsnrus  sit,  ut  duce  postea  non  sit  opus." 

8.  RedarguHo  Fhilosaphiarum  (the  beginning  of  the  Pars  seeundoy 
following  the  Delineation) 

<<Omnem  violentiam  (ut  jam  ab  initio  profess!  sumus)  abesse 
yolumus :  atque  quod  Borgia  facets  de  Caroli  octavi  expeditione  in 
Italiam  dixit ;  Gi^oe  yenisse  in  manibus  cretam  tenentes  quft  diyer- 
Boria  notarent,  non  anna  quibus  perrumperent;  similem  quoque  in- 
yentorum  nostromm  et  rationem  et  successum  animQ  prsdcipimus  ; 
nimirum  ut  potius  animos  hominum  capaees  et  idoneos  seponere  et 
subire  possintf  quam  contra  sentientibus  molesta  sint" 

9.  JVovum  Organum,     L  ^b. 

'*  Dixit  Borgia  de  expeditione  Gallorum  in  Italiam,  eos  yenisse 
enm  cretft  in  manibus,  ut  diyersoria  notarent,  non  cum  armis,  ut 
perrumperent :  Itidem  et  nostra  ratio  est ;  ut  doctrina  nostra  animos 
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idaneoi  ei  eapaees  iubrntret;  confiitationum  enim  nullns  est  nsaa,  ubi 
de  principiis  et  ipsis  notionibus  aique  etiam  de  formis  demonstra- 
tionum  diBsentmLns." 

10.  De  Augtneniii  SciewHarum.  YL  2. 
**  Sequitur  aliod  methodi  discrimen,  priori  [methodo  ad  filios,  etc], 
intentioiie  affine,  reipsi  fere  contrarinm.  Hoc  enim  habet  utraque 
methodos  commnne,  ut  vulgu*  auditorum  a  seiecHs  separet;  illud 
oppositum,  quod  prior  introducit  modum  tradendi  solito  apertiorem ; 
aitera>  de  qa&  jam  dicemna,  occultiorem.  Sit  igitur  discrimen  tale, 
nt  altera  methodus  sit  exoterica,  altera  acroamatica.  Etenim  quam 
antiqui  adhibuemnt  prsecipue  in  edendis  libris  di£ferentiam,  earn  nos 
transferimus  ad  ipstim  modnm  tradendi.  Qain  etiam  acroamatica  ipsa 
apnd  veteres  in  usu  fait,  atque  prudenter  et  cum  judicio  adhibita. 
At  acroamaticum  sive  »nigmaticum  istud  dicendi  genus  posterioribus 
temporibus  dehonestatum  est  a  plurimisiy  qui  eo  tanquam  lumine 
ambiguo  etfaUad  abusi  sunt  ad  merces  suaaadulterinas  eztrudenda&- 
Intentio  autem  ejus  ea  esse  yidetur,  ut  traditianis  involueris  tndgus 
{profanum  seUicet)  a  secreHs  sciewHarum  summoveatur ;  aique  UU 
iantum  admiUaniur  qui  out  per  tnanus  magistrorum  parabolarum 
interpretoHonem  nacH  sunt,  out  propria  ingenii  acumine  et  eubtiUtate 
inira  velum  penetrare  possint,^ 

These  are  all  the  passages  I  have  been  able  to  find,  in  which  the 
advantage  of  keeping  certain  parts  of  knowledge  reserved  to  a  select 
audience  is  alluded  ta  And  the  question  is  whether  the  reserve  which 
.  Bacon  contemplated  can  be  justly  compared  with  that  practised  by 
the  alchemists  and  othersiy  who  concealed  their  discoveries  as  **  trea- 
sures of  which  the  value  would  be  decreased  if  others  were  allowed  to 
share  in  it" 

Now  I  would  observe  in  the  first  place  that  though  the  expression 
<<  single  and  adopt  his  reader,"  or  its  equivalent^  occurs  in  all  these 
passages,  and  that  too  in  immediate  reference  to  the  method  of 
delivery  or  transmission,  yet  in  many  of  them  the  ol:ject  of  so 
singling  and  adopting  the  reader  was  certainly  not  to  keep  the  know- 
ledge secret ;  for  many,  indeed  most,  of  them  relate  to  that  part  of  the 
subject  which  Bacon  never  proposed  to  reserve,  but  which  was 
designed  "  edi  in  vulgus  et  per  ora  volitare."  The  part  which  he 
proposed  to  reserve  is  distinctly  defined  in  the  fourth  extract  as 
'^psa  interpretationis  formula  et  inventa  per  eandem;"  the  part  to 
be  published  is  ^*  ea  quad  ad  ingeniorum  correspondentias  captandas 
et  mentium  areas  purgandas  pertinent"  Now  it  is  unquestionably 
to  this  latter  part  that  the  second,  the  eighth,  and  the  ninth  extracts 
refer.  ''Primo  enim,"  he  says,  in  the  Partis  secuncUe  DeUneaiiOy 
"mentis  area  ssquandaet  liberanda  ab  eis  quao  hactenus  receptasunt" 
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This  he  caDs  Ihn  deHruens;  and  propoeee  to  begin  with  the  Bedar» 
guHo  I^ilatophiarum,  from  the  introduction  to  which  the  eighth 
extract  is  taken.  And  the  other  two  most  of  course  be  classed  with 
it.  Tlius  the  **  animi  capaces  et  idonei"  which  he  wishes  ^  seponere 
et  snbire^"  are  dearly  identified  with  the  minds  marked  up  with 
chalk  as  capable  of  lodging  and  harbouring  the  truth,  which  are 
spoken  of  in  the  Advancement. 

Next  to  the  Pars  destruens  came  the  Pars  prceparans^  the  object 
of  which  was  to  prepare  men's  expectations  for  what  was  coming,  and 
by  dislodging  erroneous  preconceptions  to  make  their  minds  ready 
for  the  reception  of  the  truth.  To  this  part  belongs  the  seventh 
extract;  and  if  the  seventh,  then  the  sixth,  which  evidentiy  corre- 
sponds to  it ;  and  if  the  sixth,  then  the  fifth,  which  is  but  tiie  sixth 
condensed.  Or  if  there  be  any  doubt  about  the  correspondence 
between  the  seventh  and  sixth,  it  will  I  think  be  removed  by  com* 
paring  them  both  with  the  following  passage  which  winds  up  the 
description  of  the  Pars  praeparans  in  the  Partis  secundcs  Delineation 

''Quod  si  cui  supervacua  videatur  accurata  ista  nostra  quam 
adhibCTius  ad  mentes  prssparandas  diligentia^  atque  cogitet  hoc 
quiddam  esse  ex  pomp&  et  in  ostentationem  compositum;  itaque 
cupiat  rem  ipsam  missis  ambagibus  et  prflBstructionibus  simplidter 
exhiberi  ;  certe  optabiUs  nobis  foret  (si  vera  esset)  h^jusmodi  insi- 
mulatio.  XJtinam  enim  tam  prodive  nobis  esset  difficultates  et  impe«> 
dimenta  vincere  quam  fastum  inanem  et  falsum  apparatum  deponere. 
Yemm  hoc  vdimus  homines  existimen^  nos  hand  inexplorato  viam  in 
tantft  solitudine  inire^  pr»sertim  cum  argumentum  hi:yusmodi  prso 
manibus  habeamus  quod  tractandi  imperitiS.  perdere  et  vduti  exponere 
n^as  sit.  Itaque  ex  perpenso  et  perspecto  tam  rerum  quam  animorum 
statu,  dniiores  fere  aditus  ad  hominum  mentes  quam  ad  res  ii>sas  inve* 
nimus,  ac  tradendi  labores  inveniendi  laboribus  hand  multo  leviores 
experimnr,  atque^  quod  in  intellectualibus  res  nova  fere  est,  morem 
gerimus,  et  tam  nostras  cogitationes  quam  aliorum  simul  bajulamus. 
Omne  enim  idolum  vanum  arte  atque  obsequio  ao  debito  accessn 
subvertitnr,  vi  et  contentione  atque  incursione  subitft  et  abruptA 
efferatur.  .  •  •  .  Qua  in  re  accedit  et  alia  quiedam  difficultas 
ex  moribus  nostris  non  parva^  quod  constantissimo  decreto  nobis  ipd 
sandvimu%  ut  candorem  nostrum  et  simplidtatem  perpetno  retineamus, 
nee  per  vana  ad  vera  aditum  quaeramus;  sed  ita  obsequio  nostro 
moderemur  uttamen  non  per  artificium  aliquod  vafrumaut  imposturam 
ant  aliquid  simile  impostursa,  sed  tantummodo  per  ordinis  lumen  et 
novorum  super  saniorem  partem  veterum  sollertem  insitionem,  nos 
nostrorum  votorum  compotes  fore  speremus." 

Now  all  this  was  to  precede  and  prepare  for  the  exposition  of  the 
method  of  induction  itself — the  '*  formula  ipsa  interpretationis" — 
which  alone  it  was  proposed  to  reserve;  and  therefore  we  must 
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understand  the  legitimus  lector  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  extract^  as  cor- 
responding -with  the  ^*  animus  capax  et  idoneu/*  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth;  and  with  the  mind  ''chalked  and  marked  tfp"  by  truth  as 
''capable  to  l6dge  and  harbour  it,"  of  the  second ;  and  we  must  not 
suppose  that  the  process  of  singling  and  adopting  the  fit  reader  was 
to  be  efiected  by  any  restraint  in  communication,  or  any  obscurity  in 
style,  which  should  exclude  others ;  but  by  presenting  the  truth  in 
such  a  shape  as  should  be  least  likely  to  shock  prejudice  or  awaken 
contradiction,  and  most  likely  to  win  its  way  into  those  minds  which 
were  best  disposed  to  receive  it  The  object  was  to  propagate 
knowledge  so  that  it  should  grow  and  spread :  the  difliculty  antici- 
pated was  not  in  excluding  auditors,  but  in  finding  them.' 

Thus  I  conceive  that  six  out  of  the  ten  passages  under  consider- 
ation must  be  tot  aside  as  not  bearing  at  all  upon  the  question  at 
issue.  Of  the  four  that  remain,  two  must  be  set  aside  in  like  manner, 
because  though  they  directly  allude  to  the  practice  of  transmitting 
knowledge  as  a  secret  from  hand  to  hand,  they  contain  no  evidence 
that  Bacon  approved  of  it.  These  are  the  third  and  the  last,  and 
come  respectively  from  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  one  of  his 
earliest  works,  and  from  the  De  Augmentis  Scientiarutnj  one  of  his 
latest  Li  both  these  works  the  object  being  to  show  in  what  depart- 
ments the  stock  of  knowledge  then  existing  was  defective,  the 
various  methods  which  have  been  or  may  be  adopted  for  the  trans- 
mission of  knowledge  are  pointed  out  as  a  fit  subject  of  inquiry,  and 
the  secret  or  enigmatical  or  acroamatic  method  is  described  among 
the  rest ;  but  it  is  described  only,  not  recommended. 

There  remain  therefore  only  the  first  and  the  fourth  extracts  to  be 
considered :  and  it  is  true  that  in  both  of  these  Bacon  intimates  an 
intention  to  reserve  the  communication  of  one  part  of  his  philosophy 
— the  "formula  ipsa  interpretationis  et  inventa  per  eandem** — to 
certain  fit  and  chosen  persons.  May  we  infer  from  the  expressions 
which  he  there  uses,  that  his  object  was  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
generally  known,  as  being  a  treasure  which  would  lose  its -value  by 
being  divulged  ?  Such  a  supposition  seems  to  me  inconsistent  not 
only  with  all  we  know  of  his  proceedings,  purposes,  and  aspirations, 
but  with  the  very  explanation  with  which  he  himself  accompanies 
the  suggestion.  The  fruits  which  he  anticipated  from  his  philosophy 
were  not  only  intended  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  but  were  to  be 

*  It  may  be  wortb  while  perhaps  to  compare  with  these  passages  an  expression 
which  Bacon  uses  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Flayfere, — proposing  to  him  to  translate  the 
Advancement  of  Learning  into  lAtin ;  where  a  similar  meaning  is  conveyed  under 
another  image.  **  Wherefore  since  I  have  only  taken  upon  me  to  ring  a  bell  to  call 
other  wits  together,  which  is  the  meanest  office,  it  cannot  but  be  consonant  to  my 
desire  to  have  that  bell  heard  as  fiur  as  can  be.  And  since  they  are  but  sparks  which 
can  work  but  upon  matter  prepared,  I  have  the  more  reason  to  wish  that  those  sparks 
may  fly  abroad,  that  they  may  the  better /ind  and  light  upon  thote  mindt  and  tpirrte  that 
are  apt  to  be  kindled,** 
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gathered  in  uiother  generation.  Is  it  conceivable  that  at  any  time 
of  his  life  he  would  have  willingly  foregone  the  aid  of  any  single 
feDow  labourer,  or  that  anything  could  have  been  more  welcome 
than  the  prospect  of  a  rapid  and  indefinite  increase  of  those  '^legitima 
et  optata  ingenia"  in  whose  hands  it  might  be  expected  to  thriye  and 
spread  ?  But  setting  general  probabilities  aside,  let  us  look  at  the 
reasons  which  he  himself  assigns  for  the  precaution  which  he  medi- 
tates. Ask  why  in  Valerius  Terminus  he  proposes  to  reserve  part 
of  his  discovery  to  *'  a  private  succession  ?**  His  answer  is,  first  "for 
the  prevention  of  abuse  in  the  excluded ;"  that  is,  because  if  it  should 
fall  into  incapable  and  unfit  hands  it  will  be  misused  and  mis- 
managed: secondly,  ''for  the  strengthening  of  affectum  in  the  ad- 
mitted ;"  that  is,  because  the  fit  and  capable  will  take  more  interest  in 
the  work  when  they  feel  that  it  is  committed  to  their  charge.  Ask 
again  why  in  the  Procnniwm  he  proposes  to  keep  the  Formula  of  in- 
terpretation private, — "  intra  legitima  e  t  optata  ingenia  clausa  ?  "  The 
answer  is  to  the  same  effect — ^it  will  be  ''vegetior  et  munitior ;"  it  will 
fiourish  better  and  be  kept  safer.  And  certainly  if  we  refer  to  any 
of  the  many  passages  in  which  he  has  either  enumerated  the  obstruc- 
tions which  had  hitherto  hindered  the  progress  of  knowledge,  or 
described  the  qualifications,  moral  and  intellectual,  and  the  order  of 
proceeding,  which  he  considered  necessary  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  new  philosophy,  we  may  easily  understand  why  he 
anticipated  more  hindrance  than  help  from  a  popular  audience. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  evidence  tiierefore  I  see  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  had  any  other  motive  for  his  proposed  reserve  than  that 
which  he  himself  assigns ;  and  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  he 
meant  to  withhold  the  publication  of  his  Formula,  not  "  as  a  secret  of 
too  much  value  to  be  lightiy  revealed,"  but  as  a  subject  too  abstruse 
to  be  handled  successfully  except  by  the  fit  and  few. 


Note  C. 
On  some  changes  in  BacorCs  treatment  of  his  doctrine  of  Idols. 

"  When  the  doctrine  of  Idols  "  (says  Mr.  Ellis)  "  was  thrown  into 
its  present  form  "  [i.  e.  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Novum 
Organum,  as  contrasted  with  that  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Partis 
seeundie  DeUneatio\  **  it  ceased  to  afford  a  convenient  basis  for  the 
pars  destruens^  and  accordingly  the  substance  of  the  three  Eedar- 
gutiones  is  in  the  Novum  Organum  less  systematically  set  forth  than 
VOL.  I.  I 
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Bacon  purposed  that  it  should  be  when  he  wrote  the  Partis  secunda 
DelineaHo," 

That  the  argument  is  set  forth  in  the  Novum  Organum  less  sjs- 
tematicailj  than  Bacon  originallj  intended,  is  no  doubt  true;  for 
when  he  wrote  the  ^  Partis  secund®  Delineatio  et  Argumentumy"  be 
meant  to  handle  the  subject  regularly  and  completely,  or  (as  he  would 
himself  have  expressed  it)  ^4n  Corpore  tractatus  justi;"  and  this  in 
the  entrance  of  the  Novum  Organum^  which  is  the  '*  Pars  secunda" 
itself  we  are  expressly  warned  not  to  expect  **  Sequitur  secunda 
pars  Instaurationis,  qu»  artem  ipsam  interpretandi  Naturam  et  ve- 
rioris  adoperationis  Intellectiis  exhibet :  neque  earn  ipsam  tamen  in 
Corpore  tractaius  justi  ;  sed  tantidn  digestam  per  summas^  in  Apho* 
rismos.^  A  succession  of  aphorisms,  not  formally  connected  with 
each  other,  was  probably  the  most  convenient  foim  for  setting  forth 
all  that  was  most  important  in  those  parts  of  his  work  which  he  had 
ready ;  for  without  binding  him  to  exhibit  them  in  regular  and  appa- 
rent connexion,  it  left  him  at  liberty  to  make  the  connexion  as  per- 
fect and  apparent  as  he  pleased.  But  it  has  one  disadvantage :  the 
divisions  between  aphorism  and  aphorism  tend  to  conceal  from  the 
eye  the  larger  divisions  between  subject  and  subject  And  hence 
arises  the  appearance  (for  I  think  it  is  only  an  appearance)  of  a  de- 
viation from  the  plan  originally  marked  out  for  the  treatment  of  the 
pars  destruens.  Between  the  publication  of  the  Advancement  of 
Learning  and  the  composition  of  the  Novum  Organum^  the  doctrine 
of  Idols  underwent  one  considerable  modification ;  but  not,  I  think, 
the  one  here  supposed.  That  modification  was  introduced  before  the 
Partis  secundiB  Delineatio  was  drawn  up ;  and  after  that  I  cannot 
find  evidence  of  any  substantial  change. 

I  will  first  exhibit  the  successive  aspects  which  the  doctrine  as- 
sumes, and  then  give  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  true  history  of  them. 

In  the  Advancement  of  Learning^  the  Idols,  native  and  adventi- 
tious, of  the  human  mind  are  distributed  into  three  kinds ;  not  distin- 
guished as  yet  by  names,  but  corresponding  respectively  to  those  of 
the  Tribe,  the  Cave,  and  the  Market-place.  In  Valerius  Terminus^ 
they  are  distributed  into  four  kinds ;  the  Tribe,  the  Palace  (cor- 
responding with  the  Market-place),  the  Cave,  and  the  Theatre.  In 
the  Partis  secundiB  Delineatio  they  are  distributed  again  into  three, 
but  classified  quite  difierently.  The  two  great  divisions  of  Adven- 
titious and  Native  are  retained :  '^  aut  adscititia  sunt . . .  nimirum  quad 
immigrarunt  in  mentem,  &c.,  aut  ea  quse  menti  ipsi  et  substanti» 
ejus  inhaerentia  sunt  et  innata;"  but  the  subdivisions  are  entirely 
changed; — ^the  Adventitious  being  here  divided  into  two  kinds, 
neither  of  which  is  recognised  at  all  in  the  Advancement;  the  Na- 
tive, which  are  divided  into  two  kinds  in  the  Advancement^  not  being 
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divided  at  all  he^  but  classed  together  as  one.  In  the  Advance* 
ment  we  find  nothing  corresponding  to  the  Idols  of  the  Theatre,  to 
which  belong  both  the  kinds  of  adventitious  Idols  mentioned  in  the 
DeHneaHo — ^those  derived  exphUosopkorumplaciHs^  and  those  derived 
ex  perversis  legibtu  demanstraiUmum; — in  iihe  DelineaHo  we  find 
nothing  corresponding  to  the  Idols  of  the  Market-place,  which  among 
tiioee  mentioned  in  the  Advancement  are  alone  entitled  to  be  classed 
as  adventitious.  Thus  the  difference  between  the  two  appears  at 
first  to  be  total  and  radical,  amounting  to  an  entire  rearrangement  of 
all  the  classes.  Instead  of  Idols  of  the  Tribe,  the  Cave,  and  the 
Market-place^  we  find  Idok  of  the  Philosophies,  the  Demonstrations, 
and  the  Human  Mind 

But  the  truth  is  that  Bacon,  being  now  engaged  in  laying  out  the 
large  outlines  of  his  subject^  omits  the  minor  distinctions  which  belong 
to  the  development  of  it  in  detail,  and  leaves  the  particular  distribu- 
tion and  description  of  those  ^'fallacies  and  false  appearances"  which 
are  "  inseparable  firom  our  nature  and  condition  in  life" — those  namely 
which  he  had  spoken  of  in  the  Advancement — to  be  handled  in 
the  work  itselfl  Having  however,  as  he  came  into  closer  contact 
with  his  Bubjed^  foreseen  the  opposition  which  he  must  expect  from 
prejudices  and  false  appearances  of  another  kind — prejudices  which 
had  no  root  in  the  mind  itself  which  were  not  '^inseparable  from 
our  nature  and  condition  in  life," — mere  immigrants  and  strangers 
that  had  come  in  and  might  be  turned  out, — namely,  the  belief  in 
received  systems  and  attachment  to  received  methods  of  demonstra- 
tion,— he  had  resolved  to  deal  with  these  first ;  and  therefore  intro- 
duces them  as  a  separate  class,  dividing  them  into  two  parts  and 
assigning  to  each  what  we  may  call  a  separate  chapter.  These  he 
afterwards  called  Idols  of  the  Theatre,  and  treated  them  in  the 
manner  proposed ;  with  this  difierence  only — that  he  placed  them 
last  instead  of  first,  and  ran  the  two  chapters  into  one. 

This  being  allowed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  one  substantial  change 
which  the  doctrine  of  Idols  underwent  was  the  admission  of  these . 
Idola  Theatri  into  the  company,  and  that  there  is  no  real  difierence 
between  the  form  of  that  doctrine  as  indicated  in  the  DeUneatio  and 
as  developed  in  the  Novum  Organum, 

The  only  difficulty  which  this  view  of  the  subject  presents  is  one 
which  may  be  probably  enough  accounted  for  as  an  oversight  of 
Bacon's  own.  I  mean  the  classification  of  the  Idola  Fori,  the  source 
of  which  is  no  doubt  extraneous,  among  the  natives.  Bacon  was 
never  very  careful  about  subtle  logical  distinctions,  and  in  this  case 
his  attention  had  not  as  yet  been  specially  called  to  the  point.  For 
in  the  Advancement  of  Learning^  though  the  great  division  between 
Native  and  Adventitious  appears  to  be  recognised  in  the  margin, 
there  is  no  hint  of  it  in  the  text, — the  particular  Idols  not  being 

I  2 
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arranged  with  any  reference  to  those  two  general  heads ;  while  in 
Valerius  Terminus  the  larger  division  is  not  alluded  to  at  all,  and  the 
order  in  which  the  four  Idols  are  there  enumerated, — the  first  and 
third  .being  of  one  class,  the  second  and  fourth  of  the  other, — seems 
to  prove  that  no  such  classification  was  then  in  his  mind.  Besides,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  Idola  Fori,  however  distinct  in  their  origin, 
are  in  their  nature  and  qualities  much  nearer  akin  to  the  other  two 
than  to  the  Idola  Theatri.  For  though  they  come  from  without^  jet 
when  they  are  once  in  thej  naturalise  themselves  and  take  up  their 
abode  along  with  the  natives,  produce  as  much  confusion,  and  can  as 
hardly  be  expelled.  Philosophical  systems  may  be  exploded,  false 
methods  of  demonstration  may  be  discarded,  but  intercourse  of  words 
is  *'  inseparable  from  our  condition  in  life." 

At  any  rate,  let  the  logical  error  implied  be  as  large  as  it  may,  it 
is  certain  that  Bacon  did  in  fact  always  class  these  three  together. 
Wherever  he  mentions  the  Idob  of  the  Market-place  with  any 
reference  to  classification,  they  are  grouped  with  those  of  the  Tribe 
and  the  Cave,  and  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Theatre.  In  the 
Temporis  Partus  Masculus,  c.  2.  (which  is  I  think  the  earliest  form 
of  the  Bedargutio  Philosophiarum  though  probably  of  later  date  than 
the  Delineatio)  we  find  '<  Nam  Idola  quisque  sua  {non  jam  scevuE  dico, 
sed  prsecipueybrt  e/  specus^*\  dec  In  the  De  Augmentk  SdenHarum 
where  the  four  kinds  of  Idols  are  enumerated  by  name  and  in  order, 
the  line  of  separation  is  drawn  not  between  the  two  first  and  the  two 
last  (as  it  would  have  been  if  Bacon  had  meant  to  balance  the  mem- 
bers of  his  classification  on  the  ^'dichotomising  principle,**  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  p.  91.),  but  between  the  three  first  and  the  fourth ;  the 
Idola  Fori  being  classed  along  with  the  Idola  Tribfis  and  Specif  as 
**  quse  plane  obsident  mentem,  neque  evelli  possunt,"  the  Idola  Theatri 
being  broadly  distinguished  from  them,  as  **  qusB  abnegari  possunt  et 
deponi,**  and  which  may  therefore  for  the  present  be  set  aside.  In 
the  Novum  Organum  itself,  though  the  divisions  between  aphorism 
and  aphorism  tend,  as  I  have  said,  to  obscure  the  divisions  of  subject^ 
yet  if  we  look  carefully  we  shall  see  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
is  drawn  exactly  in  the  same  place,  and  almost  as  distinctly.  For  - 
after  speaking  of  the  three  first  kinds  of  Idol,  Bacon  proceeds 
(Aph.  61.),  ''At  Idola  Theatri  innata  non  sunt  [like  those  of  the 
Tribe  and  Cave]  nee  occuUo  insinuata  in  Intellectum  [like  those  of 
the  Market-place],  sed  ex  fabulis  theoriarum  et  perversis  legibus 
demonstrationum  plane  indita  et  recepta.**  Lastly,  in  the  Distributio 
Operis^  where  the  particular  Idols  are  not  mentioned  by  name,  but 
the  more  general  classification  of  the  Delineatio  is  retained,  it  is  plain 
that  under  the  class  Adscititia  he  meant  to  include  the  Idols  of  the 
Theatre  only  —  ( ♦*  adscititia  vero  immigrarunt  in  mentes  hominum, 
vel  ex  philosophorum  placitis  et  sectis^  vel  ox  perversis  legibus 
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demonstrationum")  —  and  therefore  he  must  still  have  meant  to 
include  the  Idols  of  the  Market-place,  along  with  the  two  firsts  under 
the  class  Innata, 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  however  that,  in  the  Novum  Organum 
itselfy  the  distinction  between  Adscititia  and  Innata  disappears.  And 
the  fiict  probably  is  that  when  he  came  to  describe  the  several  Idols 
one  by  one,  he  became  aware  both  of  the  logical  inconsistency  of 
classing  the  Idola  Fori  among  the  Innata,  and  of  the  practical  incon- 
venience of  classing  them  among  the  Adscititia,  and  therefore  resolved 
to  drop  the  dichotomy  altogether  and  range  them  in  four  co-ordinate 
classes.  And  it  is  the  removal  of  this  boundary  line  which  makes  it 
9eem  at  first  sight  as  if  the  arrangement  were  quite  changed,  whereas 
it  is  in  fact  only  inverted.  According  to  the  plan  of  the  Partis 
seeunda  DeUneatio  and  also  of  the  Distributio  OperiSy  the  confuta- 
tion of  the  Immigrants, — that  is,  the  EedarguHo  Philosophiarum  and 
Redargutio  Demonstrationum^ — ^was  to  have  the  precedence,  and  the 
confutation  of  the  Natives, — that  is,  the  Redargutio  RaHonis  humaruB 
noHviBy — ^was  to  follow.  As  it  is,  he  begins  with  the  last  and  ends 
with  the  first  And  the  reason  of  this  change  of  plan  is  not  difficult 
to  divine.  The  Redargutio  PhUosophiarumy  as  he  handles  it,  tra- 
verses a  wider  and  more  various  field,  and  rises  gradually  into  a 
strain  of  prophetic  anticipation,  after  which  the  Redargutio  Rationis 
would  have  sounded  flat. 


1  8 


FHANCISCUS    DE    VERULAMIO 

SIC  cogitavit; 

TALEMQUE  APUD  8E   BATIONEM   IN8TITUIT, 

QUAM  TIVBIITIBUS  BT  F06TSSI8  SCTAM  FISBI 
IF80BUX  UrrSRBSSB  PUTATIT. 


Cum  UK  pro  c&mperto  esset  intellectum  humanum  sibi  ipsi  nego- 
Hum  facesserey  neque  auxUiis  veris  (qtuB  in  hominis  potestate  sunt) 
uti  sobrte  et  commode;  unde  multiplex  rerum  iffnoratio  et  ex  igno- 
ratione  rerum  detrimenta  innumera :  omni  ope  connitendum  existi- 
mavit,  si  quo  mode  commercium  istud  Mentis  et  Rerum  (cut  vix 
aUquid  in  terris,  aut  saltern  in  terrerus,  se  ostendit  simile)  restitui 
posset  in  integrum^  aut  saltem  in  melius  deduci,  Ut  vero  errores 
qui  invaluerunty  quique  in  (Btemum  invalituri  sunt,  alii  post  alios 
(si  mens  sibi  permittatur)  ipsi  se  corrigerent,  vel  ex  vi  intellectus 
propria  vel  ex  auxiliis  atque  adminiculis  dialecticcBf  nulla  prorsus 
suberat  spes ;  propterea  quod  notiones  rerum  primcBy  quas  mens 
haustu  facili  et  supino  excipit  recondit  atque  accumulat  (unde 
reliqua  omnia  fluunt\  vitiostB  sint  et  confustB  et  temere  a  rebus 
abstracts  ;  neque  minor  sit  in  secundis  et  reliquis  libido  et  incon- 
stantia  ;  ex  quo  Jit,  ut  universa  ista  ratio  humana,  qua  utimur 
quoad  inquisitionem  natures,  non  bene  congesta  et  tedificata  sit,  sed 
tanquam  moles  aliqua  magnifica  sine  fundamento.  Dum  enim 
falsas  mentis  vires  mirantur  homines  et  celebrant,  veras  ejusdem 
quee  esse  possint  (si  debita  ei  ad/iibeantur  auxilia,  atque  ipsa  rebus 
morigera  sit,  nee  impotenter  rebus  insuUet)  prtBtereunt  et  perdunt 
Pestabat  illud  unum  ut  res  de  integro  tentetur  meUoribus  pnest" 
dOs,  utquejiat  scientiarum  et  artium  atque  omnis  humamB  do- 
etrvuB  in  universum  Instauratio,  a  debitis  excitata  fundamentis. 
Hoe  vero  licet  aggressu  if^finitum  quiddam  videri  possit  ac  su- 
pra vires  mortales,  tamen  idem  tractatu  sanum  invenietur  ac 
sobrium,  magis  quam  ea  qu<B  adhuc  facta  sunt,  Exitus  enim 
hujus  rei  est  nonnullus.  In  iis  vero  quiBJamJiunt  circa  sdentias, 
est  vertigo  qutedam  et  agitatio  perpetua  et  circulus,     Neque  eum 
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fugit  quanta  in  solitudine  versetur  hoc  experimentum^  et  quam 

durum  et  incredibile  sit  ad  faciendam  Jidem.     Nikilaminus,  nee 

rem  nee  seipsum  deserendum  putavit,  quin  viam  qtuB  una  hu' 

mancB  menti  pervia  est  tentaret  atque  iniret,     PrcBstat  enim  prin- 

cipium  dare  rei  qucB  exitum  habere  possit,  quam  in  iis  qu(B  exitum 

nullum  habent  perpetua  eantentiane  et  studio  implicari.      Vub  au- 

tern  cantemplativtB  viis  illis  activis  decantatis  fere  respondent ;  ut 

altera f  ab  initio  ardua  et  difficilis,  desinat  in  apertum  ;  altera, 

prima  intuitu  expedita  -et  proclivis,  ducat  in  avia  et  prcBcipitia. 

Quum  autem  incertus  esset  quando  hcBc  alicui  posthac  in  mentem 

Ventura   sint;    eo  potissimum   usus   arffumento,   quod  neminem 

hactenus  invenit  qui  ad  similes  cogitationes  animum  applicuerit ; 

decrevit  prima   qucBque  qu<B  perjicere  licuit  in  publicum   edere, 

Neque  hac  festinatio  ambitiosa  fiiit,  sed  soHicita  ;  ut  si  quid  illi 

humanitus  acctderet,  extaret  tamen  desiffnatio  qucsdam  ac  desti- 

natio  rei  quam  ammo  complexus  est;   utque  extaret  simul 

signum  aHquod  hanestte  sues  et  propenscs  in  generis 

humani  commoda  voluntatis.    Certe  aliam  quam' 

cunque  ambitionem  inferiorem  duxit  re  quam 

pr(B  manibus  habuit.   Aut  enim  hoc  quod 

agitur  nihil  est,   aut  tantum,  ut 

merito  ipso   contentum  esse 

debeat  nee  fructum 

extra  quterere. 


BSBENISfilMO 
FOTSNTISanCOQUK  FBIMCIFI  AC  DOMINO  NOSTBO, 

J  AC  OB  0, 

DU  GRATIA 

MAGNiB  BBITANNIifi,  FRANCIiE,  ET  HIBEBNIA  BEGI, 

FIDBI  DXTEKSOSI,  BTG. 


Serenissime  PoteTitissbneque  Rex, 

PoTEBiT  fortasse  Majestas  tua  me  furti  incusare^  quod 
tantum  temporis  quantum  ad  h»c  sufficiat  negotiis  tuis  sufiu- 
ratus  aim.  Non  habeo  quod  dicam.  Temporis  enim  non  fit  re- 
stitutio ;  niai  forte  quod  detractum  fuerit  temporis  rebus  tuis^  id 
memoriiB  nominis  tui  et  honori  saeculi  tui  reponi  possit;  si  modo 
hsc  alicujus  sint  pretii.  Sunt  certe  prorsus  noya ;  etiam  toto 
genere:  sed  descripta  ex  veteri  admodum  exemplar!^  mundo 
sdlicet  ipso^  et  natura  rerum  et  mentis.  Ipse  certe  (ut  ingenue 
fatear)  soleo  sestimare  hoc  opus  magis  pro  partu  temporis  quam 
ingeniL  Illud  enim  in  eo  solummodo  mirabile  est^  initia  rei 
et  tantas  de  iis  quae  invaluerunt  suspiciones  alicui  in  mentem 
Tenire  potuisse.  Cetera  non  illibenter  sequuntur.  At  yersatur 
proculdubio  casus  (ut  loquimur)  et  quiddam  quasi  fortuitum 
non  minus  in  iis  quaa  cogitant  homines  quam  in  iis  quss  agunt 
aut  loquuntur.  Yerum  hunc  casimi  (de  quo  loquor)  ita  intel- 
ligi  yolo^  ut  ri  quid  in  his  qu»  affero  sit  boni,  id  immensse 
misericordiae  et  bonitati  diyin®  et  foelicitati  temporum  tuorum 
tribuatur :  cui  et  yiyus  integerrimo  affectu  servivi^  et  mortuus 
fortasse  id  effecero^  ut  ilia  posteritati^  noya  hac  accensa  face  in 
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philoBophiflD  tenebris,  pnelucere  posont.    Merito  autem  tern- 

poribus  regis  omnium  sapientissimi  et  doctissimi  Begeneratio 

iflta  et  Instanratio    sdentiarmn    debetur.      Superest   petitio^ 

Majestate  tua  non  indigna,  et  maxime  omnimn  fiiciens  ad  id 

quod  agitur.    Ea  est,  ut  quando  Salomonem  in  plurimis  referas^ 

judiciorum  gravitate,  regno  pacifico,  cordis  latitudine,  librorum 

denique  quos  composuisti  nobili  varietate,  etiam  hoc  ad  ejusdem 

regis  exemplum  addas,  ut  cures  Historiam  Naturalem  et  Experi- 

mentalem,  veram  et  scYeram  (missis  philologicis),  et  qu»  sit  in 

ordine  ad  condendam  philosophiam,  denique  qualem  suo  loco 

describemusy  congeri  et  perfici:    ut  tandem  post  tot  mundi 

states  philosophia  et  scienti»  non  sint  amplius   pennies  et 

aereae,  sed  solidis  experientiaB  ommgenso,  ejusdemque  bene 

pensitatas,  nitantur  fundamentis.     Eqmdem  Organum 

prsebui ;  verum  materies  a  rebus  ipsis  petenda  est 

Deus  Opt.  Max.    Majestatem  tuam 

diu  servet  incolumenu 


Serenissim(B  Mqjestati  ttus 

Servus  ckvinctissimtis, 

et  devotissimus, 


FRANCISCUS  VERULAM, 
Canoellabius, 


FRANCISGI  DE   VERULAMIO 
INSTAURATIO    MAGNA. 


PK^FATIO. 


De  statu  scientiarum,  quod  non  sitfoeUx  aut  majorem  in  modum 

auctus  ;  quodque  alia  omnino  quam  prioribtu  cognita 

fuerii  via  aperienda  sit  intellectui  humano,  et 

alia  eomparanda  auxiUa,  ut  mens  suo  jure 

in  rerum  naturam  uti  possit, 

ViDENTTJB  nobis  homines  nee  opes  nee  vires  suas  bene  nosse ; 
verum  de  illis  majora  quam  par  est,  de  his  minora  credere. 
Ita  fit»  ut  aut  artes  receptas  insanis  pretiis  sestimantes  nil  am- 
plius  qua&ranty  aut  seipsos  plus  sequo  contemnentes  vires  suas 
in  levioribus  consumant^  in  iis  qu»  ad  summam  rei  faciant 
non  experiantur.  Quare  sunt  et  suss  scientiis  columnse  tan- 
quam  fatales;  cum  ad  ulterius  penetrandum  homines  nee  de- 
siderio  nee  spe  excitentur.  Atquo  cum  opinio  copiae  inter 
maximas  causas  inopi»  sit;  qumnque  ex  fiducia  prsesentium  vera 
auxilia  negligantur  in  posterum ;  ex  usu  est^  et  plane  ex  neces- 
sitate^  ut  ab  illis  quae  adhuc  inventa  sunt  in  ipso  opens  nostri 
limine  (idque  relictis  ambagibus  et  non  dissimulanter)  honoris 
et  admirationis  excessus  tollatur;  utili  monito,  ne  homines 
eorum  aut  copiam  aut  utilitatem  in  majus  accipiant^  aut  cele- 
brent.  Kam  si  quis  in  omnem  illam  librorum  varietatem  qua 
artes  et  scientiae  exultant  diligentius  introspiciat^ubique  inveniet 
ejusdem  rei  repetitiones  infinitas^  tractandi  modis  diversas^  in- 
ventione  pneoccupatas ' ;  ut  omnia  primo  intuitu  numerosa^ 
facto  examine  pauca  reperiantur.  Et  de  utilitate  aperte  dicen- 
dum  est^  sapientiam  istam  quam  a  Graecis  potissimum  hausi* 
mus  pueritiam  quandam  scientiaB  videri,  atque  habere  quod 
proprium  est  puerorum^  ut  ad  garriendum  prompta,  ad  gene- 

'  ExaKgente. 

*  AnUdtiated,  lo  ftr  as  relates  to  originality  of  invention.  (One  of  Bacon's  antitheses 
between  *•  lorentione**  and  "  modis  tractondi.  **) 
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randum  Invalida  et  immatura  sit.  Controyersiarum  eniin  ferax, 
operum  effoeta  est  Adeo  ut  fabula  ilia  de  Scylla  in  literarum 
statum^  qualis  babetur,  ad  yivum  quadrare  videatur ;  quas  vir- 
ginis  OS  et  Tultum  extulit^  ad  uterum  vero  monstra  latrantia 
succingebantur  et  adhaerebant.  Ita  habent  et  scientiae  quibus 
insuevimus  generalia  qu^dam  blandientia  et  speciosa^  sed  ciim 
ad  particularia  ventum  sit^  veluti  ad  partes  generationis^  ut 
fructum  et  opera  ex  se  edant^  turn  contentiones  et  oblatrantes 
disputationes  exoriuntur,  in  quas  desinunt^  et  quae  partus  locum 
obtinent  Prasterea,  si  hujusmodi  scientiaa  plane  res  mortua 
non  essent^  id  minime  yidetur  eventurum  fiiisse  quod  per 
multa  jam  sascula  usu  yenit^  ut  illsB  suis  immotad  fere  haereant 
yestigiis^  nee  incrementa  genere  humano  digna  sumant:  eo 
usque^  ut  saepenumero  non  solum  assertio  maneat  assertio  sed 
etiam  quaestio  maneat  quaestio^  et  per  disputationes  non  solyatur 
sed  figatur  et  alatur^  omnisque  traditio  et  successio  discipli- 
narum  repradsentet  et  exhibeat  personas  magistri  et  auditoris^ 
non  inyentoris  et  ejus  qui  inyentis  aliquid  eximium  adjiciat.  In 
artibus  autem  mecbanicis  contrarium  eyenire  yidemus ;  quae^  ac 
si  aune  cujusdam  yitalis  forent  participes^  quotidie  crescunt  et 
perficiuntur^  et  in  primis  authoribus  rudes  plerunque  et  fere 
onerosad  et  informes  apparent^  postea  yero  noyas  yirtutes  et 
commoditatem  quandam  adipiscuntur^  eo  usque^  ut  citius  studia 
hominum  et  cupiditates  deficiant  et  mutentur^  quam  illas  ad 
culmen  et  perfectionem  suam  peryenerint  Philosophia  contra 
et  scientias  intellectuales^  statuanun  more^  adorantur  et  cele- 
brantur^sed  non  promoyentur.  Quin  etiam  in  primo  nonnunquam 
auth'ore  maxime  yigent^  et  deinceps  degenerant.  Nam  postquam 
homines  dedititii  facti  sint  et  in  unius  sententiam  (tanquam 
pedarii  senatores)  coierint^  scientiis  ipsis  amplitudinem  non  ad- 
dunt>  sed  in  certis  authoribus  omandis  et  stipandis  seryili  officio 
funguntur.  Neque  illud  afierat  quispiam^  scientias  paullatim 
succrescentes  tandem  ad  statum  quendam  peryenisse^  et  tum 
demum  (quasi  confectis  spatiis  legitimis)  in  operibus  paucorum 
sedes  fixas  posuisse;  atque  postquam  nil  melius  inyeniri  potuerit> 
restare  scilicet  ut  quae  inyenta  sint  exomentur  et  colantur. 
Atque  optandum  quidem  esset  haec  ita  se  habuisse.  Kectius 
illud  et  yerius^  istas  scientiarum  mancipationes  nil  aliud  esse 
quam  rem  ex  paucorum  hominum  confidentia  et  reliquorum 
socordia  et  inertia  natam.  Postquam  enim  sciential  per  partes 
diligenter  fortasse  excultas  et  tractates  fuerint,  tum  forte  exortus 
est  aliquis^  ingcnio  audax  et  propter  methodi  compendia  acce- 
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ptaa  et  celebratus^  qui  specie  tenus  artem  constituent^  revera 
Teterum  labores  corruperit.  Id  tamen  posteris  gratum  esse 
solet^  propter  usum  operis  expeditum  et  inquisitionis  noTse  tse- 
dium  et  impatientiam.  Quod  si  quis  consensu  jam  inveterato 
tanquam  temporis  judicio  moveatur^  sciat  se  ratione  admodum 
fallaci  et  infirma  nitL  Neque  enim  nobis  magna  ex  parte 
notum  est,  quid  in  scientiis  et  artibus,  variis  steculis  et  locis,  in- 
notuerit  et  in  publicum  emanarit ;  multo  minus,  quid  a  singulis 
tentatum  sit  et  secreto  agitatum.  Itaque  nee  temporis  partus 
nee  abortus  extant  in  fastis.  Neque  ipse  consensus  ejusque 
diutumitas  magni  prorsus  sestimandus  est.  Utcunque  enim 
yaria  sint  genera  politiarum,  unicus  est  status  scientiarum, 
isque  semper  fuit  et  mansurus  est  popularis.  Atque  apud 
populum  plmimum  vigent  doctrinse  aut  contentiossB  et  pu- 
gnaces  aut  speciosae  et  inanes,  quales  videlicet  assensum  aut 
illaqueant  aut  demulcent.  Jtaque  maxima  ingenia  proculdubio 
per  singulas  setates  vim  passa  simt ;  dum  yiri  captu  et  intel- 
lectu  non  Tulgares,  nihilo  secius  existimationi  suao  consulentes, 
temporis  et  multitudinis  judicio  se  submiserint.  Quamobrem 
altiores  contemplationes  si  forte  usquam  emicuerint,  opinionum 
Tulgarium  ventis  subinde  agitata^  sunt  et  extinctse.  Adeo  ut 
Tempus,  tanquam  fluvius,  levia  et  inflata  ad  nos  devexerit, 
grayia  et  solidademerserit  Quin  et  illi  ipsi  authores  qui  dicta- 
turam  quandam  in  scientiis  inyaserunt  et  tanta  confidentia  de 
rebus  j>ronuntiant,  cum  tamen  per  intervalla  ad  se  redeunt,  ad 
querimonias  de  subtilitate  naturae,  yeritatis  recessibus,  rerum 
ob^uritate,  causarum  implicatione,  ingenii  humani  infirmitate, 
se  conyertimt ;  in  hoc  nihilo  tamen  modestiores,  cum  malint 
communem  hominum  et  renun  conditionem  causari  quam  de 
seipsis  confiterL  Quin  illis  hoc  fere  solenne  est,  ut  quicquid 
ars  aliqua  non  attingat  id  ipsum  ex  eadem  arte  impossibile  esse 
statuant.  Neque  yero  damnari  potest  ars,  quum  ipsa  disceptet 
et  judicet  Itaque  id  agitur,  ut  ignorantia  etiam  ab  ignominia 
liberetur.  Atque  quae  tradita  et  recepta  sunt  ad  himc  fere 
modum  se  habent:  quoad  opera  sterilia,  quaestionum  plena; 
incrementis  suis  tarda  et  laoguida;  perfectionem  in  toto  simu- 
lantia,  sed  per  partes  male  impleta ;  delectu  autem  popularia  et 
authoribusipsis  suspecta,  ideoque  artificiis  quibusdam  munita  et 
ostentata.^     Qui  autem  et  ipsi  experiri  et   se  scientiis  addere 

>  So  selected  as  to  fieiTour  popular  notions,  while  at  the  same  time  their  truth  is 
doubted  even  by  those  who  propound  them,  on  which  account  they  are  fenced  round 
and  set  forth  with  sundry  artiOcc^. 
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earumque  fines  proferre  statuerunt^  nee  iUi  a  receptis  prorsus 
desciscere  ausi  sunt^  nee  fontes  rerum  petere.  Yenim  se  ma- 
gnum quiddam  eonsequutos  putant  si  aliquid  ex  proprio  inserant 
et  adjieiant;  prudenter  secum  reputantes,  se  in  assentiendo 
modestiam^  in  adjiciendo  libertatem  tueri  posse.  Yerum  dum 
opinionibus  et  moribus  consulitur^  mediocritates  istse  laudatse  in 
magnum  scientiarum  detrimentum  cedunt.  Yix  enim  datur 
authores  simul  et  admirari  et  superare.  Sed  fit  aquarum  more^ 
qusB  non  altius  ascendunt  quam  ex  quo  descenderunt  Itaque 
hujusmodi  homines  emendant  nonnuUa  sed  parum  promoyent^ 
et  proficiunt  in  melius  non  in  majus.  Neque  tamen  defiierunt, 
qui  ausu  majore  onmia  integra  sibi  duxerunt^  et  ingenii  impetu 
usiy  priora  prostemendo  et  destruendo  aditum  sibi  et  plaeitis 
suis  fecerunt ;  quonun  tumultu  non  magnopere  profeetum  est ; 
quum  philosophiam  et  artes  non  re  ac  opere  amplificare,  sed 
placita  tantum  permutare  atque  regnum  opinionum  in  se  trans- 
ferre  contenderint ;  exiguo  sane  fructu^  quum  inter  errores  op- 
positos  errandi  causaa  sint  fere  communes.  Si  qui  autem  nee 
alienis  nee  propriis  plaeitis  obnoxii,  sed  libertati  faventes^  ita 
animati  fuere  ut  alios  secum  simul  quaerere  cuperent ;  illi  sane 
aiFectu  honesti,  sed  conatu  invalidi  fuerunt  Probabiles  enim 
tantum  rationes  secuti  yidentur,  et  argumentorum  yertigine 
circumaguntur,  et  promiscua  qusBrendi  licentia  seyeritatem  in- 
quisitionis  eneryarunt  Nemo  autem  reperitur,  qui  in  rebus 
ipsis  et  experientia  moram  fecerit  legitimam.  Atque  nonnulli 
rursus  qui  experiential  imdis  se  commisere  et  fere  mechanic! 
facti  sunt,  tamen  in  ipsa  experientia  erraticam  quandam  inquisi- 
tionem  exercent,  nee  ei*  certd  lege  militant.  Quin  et  plerique 
pusilla  qusedam  pensa  sibi  proposuere^  pro  magno  ducentes  si 
•  unum  aliquod  inyentum  eruere  possint ;  instituto  non  minus 
tenui,  quam  imperito.  Nemo  enim  rei  alicujus  naturam  in  ipsa 
re  recte  aut  focliciter  perscrutatur ;  yerum  post  laboriosam  ex- 
perimentorum  yariationem  non  acquiescit^  sed  inyenit  quod 
ulterius  quadrat.  Neque  illud  imprimis  omittendum  est,  quod 
omnia  in  experiendo  industria  statim  ab  initio  opera  qua&dam 
destinata  pnepropero  et  intempestiyo  studio  captayit ;  fructifera 
(inquam)  experimental  non  lucifera,  quassiyit ;  nee  ordinem  di- 
yinum  imitata  est,  qui  primo  die  lucem  *  tantum  creayit,  eique 

•  In  ilB  acrvice. 

*  The  light  created  on  the  flnt  day  is  by  many  divines  supposed  to  be  not  a  cor- 
poreal but  a  spiritual  light  This  is  the  doctrine  of  S.  Augustine ;  who  however  does 
not  say  that  those  who  adopt  a  contrary  opinion  are  necessarily  wrong.     This  idea  of 
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unmn  diem  integrum  attribuit ;  neque  illo  die  quicquom  ma- 
teriati  operis  produxit^vermn  sequentibus  diebus  ad  ea  descendit. 
At  qui  summas  dialecticas  partes  tribuerunt  atque  inde  fidissima 
scientiis  prseeddia  comparari  putanmt^  verissime  et  optime  vide- 
runt  intellectum  humanum  sibi  permissum  merito  suspectum 
esse  debere.  Yenim  infirmior  omnino  est  malo  medicina ;  nee 
ipsa  mali  expers.  Siquidem  dialectica  quse  recepta  est^  licet  ad 
civilia  et  artes  quse  in  sermone  et  opinione  positse  sunt  rectis- 
sime  adhibeatur^  nature  tamen  subtilitatem  longo  interyallo 
non  attingit ;  et  prensando  quod  non  capit,  ad  errores  potius 
stabiliendos  et  quasi  figendos  quam  ad  viam  yeritati  aperiendam 
Taluit. 

Quare,  ut  qusB  dicta  sunt  complectamur,  non  yidetur  ho- 
minibus  aut  aliena  fides  aut  industria  propria  circa  scientias 
bactenus  fceliciter  iUuxisse ;  prsesertim  quum  et  in  demonstra- 
tionibus  et  in  experimentis  adhuc  cognitis  parum  sit  prsBsidii. 
..ZBdificium  autem  hujus  universi  structura  sua^  intellectui 
humano  contemplanti,  instar  labyrinthi  est;  ubi  tot  ambigua 
yiarum,  tam  faUaces  rerum  et  signorum  similitudines^  tarn 
obliqusB  et  implexaa  naturarum  spirse  et  nodi^  undequaque  se 
ostendunt.  Iter  autem  sub  incerto  sensus  lumine^  interdum 
aSiilgente  interdimi  se  condente,  per  experientiae  et  rerum 
particularium  sylyas  perpetuo  faciendum  est  Quin  etiam  duces 
itineris  (ut  dictum  est)  qui  se  oflTerunt,  et  ipsi  implicantur, 
atque  errorum  et  errantium  numerum  augent.  In  rebus  tam 
duns,  de  judicio  hominum  ex  yi  propria,  aut  etiam  de  foelicitate 
fortuita,  desperandum  est.  Neque  enim  ingeniorum  quanta- 
cunque  excellentia,  neque  experiendi  alea  ss^pius  repetita,  ista 
yincere  queat  Vestigia  filo  regenda  simt :  omnisque  yia,  usque 
a  primis  ipsis  sensuum  perceptionibus,  certa  ratione  munienda. 
Neque  h»c  ita  accipienda  sunt,  ac  si  nihil  omnino  tot  saBCulis, 
tantis  laboribus,  actum  sit.  Neque  enim  eorum  quss  inyenta 
sunt  nos  poenitet.  Atque  antiqui  certe,  in  iis  qu»  in  ingenio 
et  meditatione  abstracta  posita  sunt,  mirabiles  se  yiros  prassti- 
tere.  Vemm  quemadmodum  saeculis  prioribus,  cum  homines  in 
nayigando  per  stellarum  tantum  obseryationes  cursum  dirige- 
bant,  veteris  sane  continentis  oras  legere  potuerunt,  aut  maria 
aliqua  minora  et  mediterranea  trajicere;  priusquam  autem 
oceanus  trajiceretur  et  noyi  orbis  regiones   detegerentur,  ne- 

•  spiritual  Ugfat  was  developed  at  great  length  in  connexion  ^ith  the  theory  of  the 
tore  and  cognition  of  angels. 
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cesse  fuit  usum  acus  nauticse^  ut  ducem  viss  magis  fidum  et 
certum,  innotuisse :  simili  prorsus  ratione,  quse  huousque  in 
artibus  et  BcientiiB  inventa  sunt,  ea  hujusmodi  sunt  ut  usu^ 
meditatione^  observando^  argumentando,  reperiri  potuerint; 
utpote  qusB  sensibus  propiora  sint  et  communibus  notionibus 
fere  subjaceant;  antequam  vero  ad  remotiora  et  occultiora 
natur»  liceat  appellere,  necessario  requiritur  ut .  melior  et  per- 
fectior  mentis  et  intellectus  humani  usus  et  adoperatio  intro- 
ducatuT. 

Nos  certe,  setemo  reritatis  amore  devicti,  viarum  incertis  et 
arduis  et  solitudinibus  nos  oommisimus ;  et  diyino  auxilio  freti 
et  innixi^  mentem  nostram  et  contra  opinionum  yiolentias  et 
quasi  instructas  acies,  et  contra  proprias  et  internashassitationes 
et  scrupulos^  et  contra  rerum  caligines  et  nubes  et  undequaque 
Tolantes  phantasias,  sustinuimus ;  ut  tandem  magis  fida  et  se- 
cura  indicia  viventibus  et  posteris  comparare  possemus.  Qua 
in  re  si  quid  profecerimus^  non  alia  sane  ratio  nobis  viam 
aperuit  quam  vera  et  legilima  spiritus  humani  humiliatio. 
Omnes  enim  ante  nos,  qui  ad  artes  inveniendas  se  applicuerunt^ 
conjectis  paulisper  in  res  et  exempla  et  experientiam  oculis, 
statim,  quasi  inventio  nil  aliud  esset  quam  qusedam  excogita- 
tion spiritus  proprios  ut  sibi  oracula  exhiberent  quodammodo 
invocarunt  Nos  vero  inter  res  caste  et  perpetuo  versantes, 
intellectum  longius  a  rebus  non  abstrahimus  quam  ut  rerum 
imagines  et  radii  (ut  in  sensu  fit)  coire  possint^;  imde  fit,  ut 
ingenii  viribus  et  excellentis  non  multum  relinquatur.  Atque 
quam  in  inveniendo  adhibemus  humilitatem,  eandem  et  in  dooendo 
sequuti  sumus.     Neque  enim  aut  confutationum  triumphis,  aut 

'  To  eacpUdn  the  illustration  of  which  Bacon  here  makes  use,  it  is  in  the  first  place 
to  be  remarked  that  radius  Is  not  to  be  rendered  by  ray,  but  by  vtMual  cone.  **  Radium 
Tisualem  spedem  rei  yisibilis  dicimus:  non  ut  lineam  aut  superflciem  mathematlcam 
prof^ndo  carentem,  sed  corporalem  et  pyramidalem,  cujus  basis  in  re  visa  et  con  us  in 
oculo  vldentia  est*' — Marg.  Phil.  x.  2.  c.  1 1.  Aj;ain  Telesius,  whose  theory  of  vision 
was  adopted  by  Bacon,  says,  **  que  a  re  quos  spectatur  relucet  lux  unlyersa  quidem 
unum  in  pupillA  coit  in  puncture,**  thus  forming  the  ** radius"  just  mentioned. 
Lastly  Telesius  goes  on  to  say,  *<  ab  iUarum  [rerum  sc.]  puncto  quovls  ilia  [lux  sc.] 
relucet,  et  vel  ubl  in  unum  coit  punctum  oniversa  ibi  fit,  itaque  et  rerum  a  qulbus 
relucet  imagines  et  ipsae  [sic  enim  legendum]  In  eodero  flunt  puncto.**  These  **  ima- 
gines '*  then  are  therefore  in  some  unexplained  manner  borne  along  by  the  light 
which  constitutes  the  visual  cone,  and  exist  virtually  if  not  formally  at  the  apex  iW>m 
which  the  light  dispersing  In  an  inverse  cone  falls  ultimately  (still  bearing  them  with 
it)  on  the  vitreous  humour,  which  is  in  this  system  the  sphere  of  vision.  Bacon's 
expressions  therefore  amount  simply  to  this,  that  the  eye  must  be  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  otgect  in  order  that  an  effectual  visual  cone  may  be  formed.  He  does  not 
speak  either  of  optical  images  or  of  rays,  in  the  senses  which  we  attach  to  those  words. 
See  Telesius,  De  Rerum  Naturd,  vi.  c.  23  and  24. 
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antiquitatis  advocationibus,  aut  authoritatis  usurpatione  qua- 
dam^  aut  etiam  obecuritatis  velo,  aliquain  his  nostris  inventis 
majestatem  imponere  aut  conciliare  conamur;  quaUa  reperire 
non  di£5cile  esset  ei^  qui  nomini  suo  non  animifl  aliorum  lumen 
afiundere  conaretur.  Non  (inquam)  ullam  aut  vim  aut  insidias 
hominum  judiciis  fecimus  aut  paramus ;  verum  eos  ad  res  ipsas 
et  rerum  foedera  adducimus;  ut  ipsi  videant  quid  habeant, 
quid  ai^ant^  quid  addant  atque  in  commune  conferant.  Nos 
autem  si  qua  in  re  vel  male  credidimus,  vel  obdormivimus  et 
minus  attendimus^  yel  defecimus  in  yia  et  inquisitionem  abru- 
pimus^  nibilominus  iis  modis  res  nudas  et  apertas  ezhibemus,  ut 
errores  noetri,  antequam  scientiffi  massam  altius  inficiant,  notari 
et  separari  possint ;  atque  etiam  ut  facilis  et  ezpedita  sit  laborum 
nostrorum  continuatio.  Atque  hoc  modo  inter  empiricam  et 
rationalem  facultatem  (quarum  morosa  et  inauspicata  divortia 
et  repudia  omnia  in  humana  familia  turbavere)  conjugium  yerum 
et  legitimum  in  perpetuum  noe  firmasse  existimamus.^ 

Quamobrem>  quum  hasc  arbitrii  noetri  non  sint^  in  principle 
opens,  ad  Deum  Patrem,  Deum  Verbum>  Deum  Spiritum^ 
precea  fundimus  humillimas  et  ardentissimas,  ut  humani  generis 
«nmmarum  memores  et  peregrinationis  istius  vitae  in  qua  dies 
paucos  et  malos  terimus^  novis  suis  eleemosynis^  per  manus 
noetaraa^  familiam  humanam  dotare  dignentur.  Atque  illud 
insuper  supplices  rogamus,  ne  humana  divinis  officiant,  neve  ex 
reseratione  viarum  sensus  et  aceensione  majore  luminis  naturalis 
aliquid  incredulitatis  et  noctis  animis  nostris  erga  divina  my- 
steria  oboriatur :  sed  potius,  ut  ab  intellectu  puro,  a  phantasiis 
et  yanitate  repurgato  et  diyinis  oraculis  nihilominus  subdito  et 
prorsus  dedititio,  fidei  dentur  quss  fidei  sunt.  Postremo,  ut 
flcientisB  yeneno  a  serpente  infuso,  quo  animus  humanus  tumet 
et  inflatur,  deposito,  nee  altum  sapiamus  nee  ultra  sobrium,  sed 
veritatem  in  charitate  colamus. 

Peractis  autem  yotis,  ad  homines  conyersi,  quaodam  et  salu- 
taria  monemus  et  aequa  postulamus.  Monemus  primum  (quod 
etiam  precati  sumus)  ut  homines  sensum  in  officio,  quoad  divina, 
contineant.  Sensus  enim  (instar  solis)  globi  terrestris  faclem 
aperit,  codestis  claudit  et  obsignat.^     Rursus,  ne  hujusce  mali 

>  This  Is  one  of  the  passages  which  show  that  Bacon  did  not  Imagine  that  the 
empirtcal  fiiculty  was  the  only  thing  to  he  considered  in  the  philosophy  of  science,  but 
that  be  recognised  another  coordinate  element 

'  This  Unage,  which  in  the  Advaneemeni  of  Learning  and  lu  the  De  Augmentii 
Bacon  quotes  fh>m  "  one  of  Mato's  school/'  is  taken  from  Philo  Judsus,  perhaps  the 
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fuga  in  contrarium  peccent;  quod  certe  fiet,  si  nature  in- 
quisitionem  ulla  ex  parte  yeluti  interdicto  separatam  patant. 
Neque  enim  pura  ilia  et  immaculata  scientia  naturalise  per 
quam  Adam  nomina  ex  propiietate  rebus  imposuit^  principium 
aut  occasionem  lapsui  dedit  Sed  ambitiosa  ilia  et  imperativa 
Bcientise  moralis^  de  bono  et  malo  dijudicantis^  cupiditas,  ad  hoc 
ut  Homo  a  Deo  deficeret  et  sibi  ipsi  l^es  daret,  ea  demum 
ratio  atque  modus  tentationis  fuit  De  scientiis  autem  quss 
naturam  contemplantur  sanctus  ille  philosophus  pronuntiat, 
Gloriam  Dei  esse  celare  rem  ;  gloriam  regis  autem  rem  invenire : 
non  aliter  ac  si  divina  natura  innocenti  et  benevolo  puerorum 
ludo  delectaretur>  qui  ideo  se  abscondunt  ut  inveniantur ;  atque 
animam  humanam  sibi  coUusorem  in  hoc  ludo  pro  sua  in  homines 
indulgentia  et  bonitate  cooptaverit.  Postremo  omnes  in  uni- 
versum  monitos  volumus^  ut  scientiaB  veros  fines  cogitent ;  nee 
eam  aut  animi  causa  petant,  aut  ad  contentionem,  aut  ut  alios 
despiciant^  aut  ad  commodum^  aut  ad  famam^  aut  ad  potentiam^ 
aut  hujusmodi  inferiora;  sed  ad  meritumet  usus  vitse;  eamque 
in  charitate  perficiant  et  regant  Ex  appetitu  enim  potentiao 
angeli  lapsi  sunt ;  ex  appetitu  scientias^  homines ;  sed  charitatis 
non  est  excessus;  neque  angelus  aut  homo  per  eam  unquam  in 
periculum  venit. 

Postulata  autem  nostra  qu»  afierimus  talia  sunt.  De  nobis 
ipns  silemus :  de  re  autem  quaa  agitur  petimus,  ut  homines  eam 
non  opinionem  sed  opus  esse  cogitent ;  ac  pro  certo  habeant, 
non  sect®  nos  alicujus  aut  placiti^  sed  utilitatis  et  amplitudinis 
humans  fundamenta  moliri.  Deinde  ut  suis  commodis  sequi, 
exutis  opinionum  zells  et  pnejudiciis,  in  commune  consulant;  ac 
ab  erroribus  yiarum  atque  impedimentis,  nostris  prsdsidiis  et 
auxiliisj  liberati  et  muniti^laborum  qui  restant  et  ipsi  in  partem 


most  poetical  of  the  Neo-Platoniits.    «  Pott  ezortum  ^qb  [soils  scilicet]  illastrantur  in 

terris  omnia,  In  cqbIo  vero  celantur ;  e  dlverso,  post  ^os  occasum  sidera  quldem  pro- 

micant,  temstria  ycro  cuncta  obteguntur  umbris  superrenientlbus :  ad  eundem  modum 

res  nottrse  se  habent ;  quotles  sensuuro  splendor  tanquam  sol  oritur,  tunc  sclentis 

re^erft  coelestes  occultaotur :  quoties  autem  ad  occasum  accedlt,  tunc  fulgentissimaB 

virtutum  stells  se  proferunt,  quandoetiam  mens  ipsa  re  nulU  velante  fit  sensibilis.**^- 

Philo  Jmd,,   Quod  tomnia  miUaniur  a  Deo.     (I  quote  from  the  yerslon  of  Gelenlus.) 

Nearly  the  same  idea  appears  to  be  expressed  in  the  Bhagaoad  GUa,  ii.  69.: 

Welche  Jedem  Gescbopf  Nacht  ist,  in  der  wacht  der  Gesammelte ; 

In  der  Jeglich  Geschopf  wachet,  1st  des  schauenden  Weisen  Nacht 

S,  W,  V.  Humhoidft  JTorh,  I  34. 
Which  might  be  thus  rendered  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages :  — 
In  nocte  creaturs  vigilat  intemus  homo ; 
Cum  autem  vigilat  creatura,  contemplative  noz  est 
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yeniant.     Prssterea,  ut  bene  sperent;   neque  Instaurationem 
nostram^  ut  quiddam  infinitum   et  ultra  mortale^  fingant  et 
animoconcipiant;  quum  reyera  sit  infiniti  erroris  finis  et  ter- 
minus legitimus;    mortalitatis  autem  et  humanitatis  non    sit 
inmiemor ;  quum  rem  non  intra  unius  aetatis  curriculum  omnino 
perfici  posse  confidat^  sed  successioni  destinet;  denique  scientias^ 
non  per  arrogantiam  in  himiani  ingenii  cellulis,  sed  submisse  in 
mundo  majore  quserat.    Yasta  yero  ut  plurimum  solent  esse^  qu» 
inania:  eolida  contrahuntur  maxime^  et  in  paryo  sita  sunt.    Po- 
stremo  etiam  petendum  yidetur  (ne  forte  quis  rei  ipsius  periculo 
nobis  iniquus  esse  yelit)  ut  yideant  homines^  quatenus  ex  eo 
quod  nobis  asserere  necesse  sit  (si  modo  nobis  ipsi  constare 
yelimus)  de  his  nostris  opinandi  aut  sententiam  ferendi  sibi  jus 
permissum  putent:  quum  nos  omnem  istam  rationem  humanam 
prsematuram^  anticipantem^  et  a  rebus  temere  et  citius  quam 
oportuit  abstractam^  (quatenus  ad  inquisitionem  naturae) 
ut  rem  yariam  et  perturbatam  et  male  extructam 
rejiciamus.     Neque   postulandum  est 
ut  ejus  judicio  stetur^  quas 
ipsa  in  judicium 
yocatur. 
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Ejus  canstUuuniur  Partes  sex. 

Prima;   PartUicmes  ScienHarum. 

Secunda;  Novum    Organum^    rive    Indicia    de   IfUerpreUUume 

NaturcB. 
Tertia;  I^usnomena   Universiy  sive   Historia   NaiuraUs  ei  Ex- 

perimerUaUs  ad  condendam  Philosaphiam, 
Quarta ;  Scala  Intellectus. 

Quinta ;  Prodrami,  sive  Anticipationes  Philasophus  Secunda. 
Sexta ;    PhUosophia  Secunda,  sive  Scientia  Activa. 

Singularum  Argtimenta^ 

Pab3  autem  instituti  nostri  est^  ut  omnia,  quantum  fieri  potest, 
aperte  et  perspicue  proponantur.  Nuditas  enim  animi,  ut  olim 
corporis,  innocentiaB  et  simplicitatis  comes  est.  Pateat  itaque 
primo,  ordo  operis  atque  ratio  ejus.  Partes  operis  a  nobis  con- 
stituuntur  sex. 

Prima  pars  exhibet  scientise  ejus  sive  doctrin®  in  cujus 
possessione  humanum  genus  hactenus  versatur,  Summam,  siye 
descriptionem  universalem.  Visum  enim  est  nobis  etiam  in  iis 
quaB  recepta  sunt  nonnullam  facere  moram :  eo  nimirum  consilio, 
ut  facilius  et  veteribus  perfectio  et  novis  aditus  detur.  Pari 
enim  fere  studio  ferimur  et  ad  vetera  excolenda  et  ad  ulteriora 
assequenda.  Pertinet  etiam  hoc  ad  faciendam  fidem:  juxta 
illud,  Non  accipit  indoctus  verba  scientiiB,  nisi  prius  ea  dixeris 
qu<B  versantur  in  corde  ejus,  Itaque  scientiarum  atque  artium 
receptarum  oras  legere,  necnon  utilia  quasdam  in  illas  importare, 
tanquam  in  transitu,  non  negligemus. 

Partitiones  tamen  Scientiarum  adhibemus  eas,  quae  non  tan- 
tum  jam  inventa  et  nota,  sed  hactenus  omissa  et  debita,  com- 
plectantur.  Etenim  inveniuntur  in  globo  intellectuali,  quem- 
admodum  in  terrestri,  et  culta  pariter  et  deserta.  Itaque  nil 
miriun  videri  debet,  si  a  divisionibus  usitatis  quandoque  receda- 
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mu8.  Adjectio  enim,  dum  totum  variat^  etiam  partes  earumque 
eectiones  necessario  yariat :  receptad  autem  divisiones  receptse 
summae  scientiarum^  qualis  nunc  est,  tantum  competunt. 

Circa  ea  vero  quse  ceu  omissa  notabimus,  ita  nos  geremus,  ut 
non  leyes  tantum  titulos  et  argumenta  concisa  eorum  quae  desi- 
derantur  proponamus.  Nam  siquid  inter  omissa  retulerimus 
(modo  sit  dignioris  subjecti)  cujus  ratio  pauIo  videatur  obscurior, 
adeo  ut  merito  suspicari  possimus  homines  non  facile  intellectu- 
ro»  quid  nobis  velimus  aut  quale  sit  illud  opus  quod  animo  et 
cogitatione  complectimur,  perpetuo  nobis  cutsb  erit  aut  praecepta 
hujusmodi  opens  conficiendi  aut  etiam  partem  operis  ipsius  jam 
a  nobis  confectam  ad  exemplum  totius  subjungere ;  ut  in  sin- 
gulis aut  opera  aut  consilio  juyemus.  Etenim  etiam  ad  nostram 
existimationem,  non  solum  aliorum  utilitatem,  pertinere  puta- 
vimus,  ne  quis  arbitretur  leyem  aliquam  de  istiusmodi  rebus 
notionem  mentem  nostram  perstrinxisse,  atque  esse  ilia  quae 
desideramus  ac  prensamus  tanquam  votis  similia.  Ea  vero  talia 
sunt,  quorum  et  penes  homines  (nisi  sibi  ipsi  desint)  potestas 
plane  sit,  et  nos  apud  nosmet  rationem  quandam  certam  et  ex- 
plicatam  habeamus.  Neque  enim  regiones  metiri  animo,  ut 
augures,  auspiciorum  causa:  sed  intrare,  ut  duces,  promerendi 
studio  ^ ,  suscepimus.    Atqtie  /uec  prima  operis  pars  est 

Porro  praetervecti  artes  yeteres,  intellectum  humanum  ad 
trajiciendum  instruemus.  Destinatur  itaque  parti  secundae, 
doctrina  de  meliore  et  perfectiore  usu  rationis  in  rerum  inqui- 
eitione,  et  de  auxiliis  yeris  intellectus :  ut  per  hoc  (quantum 
conditio  humanitatis  ac  mortalitatis  patitur)  exaltetur  inteUectus, 
et  facultate  amplificetur  ad  naturae  ardua  et  obscura  superanda. 
Atque  est  ea  quam  adducimus  ars  (quam  Interpretationem  Na- 
tures appellare  consuevimus)  ex  genere  logicas ;  licet  plurimum, 
atque  adeo  immensum  quiddam,  intersit.  Nam  et  ipsa  ilia  logica 
vulgaris  auxilia  et  praesidia  intellectui  moliri  ac  parare  pro  te- 
tur :  et  in  hoc  uno  consentiunt  Differt  autem  plane  a  yulgari 
rebus  praecipue  tribus :  yiz.  ipso  fine,  ordine  demonstrandi,  et 
inquirendi  initiis. 

Nam  huic  nostras  sciential  finis  proponitur,  ut  inyeniantur 
non  argumenta  sed  artes,  nee  principiis  consentanea  sed  ipsa 
principia,  nee  rationes  probabiles  sed  designationes  et  indica- 

'  Purposing  to  deserve  well  of  their  country. 
K  4 
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tiones  Opemin.  Itaque  ex  intentione  diversa  diversuB  sequltor 
efFectus.  Illic  enim  adyersarius  disputatione  vincitur  et  con- 
BtriDgitur,  hie  natura  opere. 

Atque  cum  hujusmodi  fine  conveniunt  demonstrationum  ipsa- 
Tum  natura  et  ordo.  In  logica  enim  vulgari  opera  fere  universa 
circa  Syllogismmn  consumitur.  De  Inductione  vero  Dialectici 
yix  serio  cogitasse  videntur ;  leyi  mentione  earn  transmittentes^ 
et  ad  disputandi  formulas  properantes.  At  nos  demonstra- 
tionem  per  syllogismum  rejicimus^  quod  confusius  agat^  et 
natoram  emittat  e  manibus.  Tametsi  enim  nemini  dubium 
esse  possit  quin^  quae  in  medio  termino  conveniunt,  ea  et  inter 
se  conveniant  (quod  est  mathematical  cujusdam  certitudinis) : 
nihilominus  hoc  subest  fraudis,  quod  syllogismus  ex  propositio- 
nibus  constet^  propositiones  ex  verbis,  verba  autem  notioniun 
tesserse  et  signa  sint.  Itaque  si  notiones  ipsae  mentis  (quae 
verborum  quasi  anima  sunt,  et  totius  hujusmodi  structune  ac 
fabricas  basis)  male  ac  temere  a  rebus  abstractae,  et  vagaB,  nee 
satis  definitae  et  circumscriptaB,  denique  multis  modis  vitiosae 
fuerint,  omnia  ruunt.  Bejicimus  igitur  syllogismum ;  neque  id 
solum  quoad  principia  (ad  quae  nee  illi  eam  adhibent)  sed  etiam 
quoad  propositiones  medias,  quas  edueit  sane  atque  parturit 
utcunque  syllogismus,  sed  operum  steriles  et  a  praetica  re- 
motas  et  plane  quoad  partem  activam  scientiarum  incompe- 
tentes.  Quamvis  igitur  relinquamus  syllogismo  et  hujusmodi 
demonstrationihus  famosis  ac  jactatis  jurisdictionem  in  artes 
populares  et  opinabiles  (nil  enim  in  hac  parte  movemus),  tamen 
ad  naturam  rerum  Inductione  per  omnia,  et  tain  ad  minores 
propositiones  quam  ad  majores^  utimur.  Inductionem  enim 
censemus  eam  esse  demonstrandi  formam,  quas  sensum  tuetur 
.et  naturam  premit  et  operibus  imminet  ac  fere  immiscetur. 

Itaque  ordo  quoque  demonstrandi  plane  invertitur.  Adhuc 
enim  res  ita  geri  consuevit ;  ut  a  sensu  et  particularibus  primo 
loco  ad  maxime  generalia  advoletur,  tanquam  ad  polos  fixos 
circa  quos  disputationcs  vertantur ;  ab  illis  castera  per  media 
deriventur :  via  certe  compendiaria,  sed  praBcipiti,  et  ad  natu- 
ram impervia,  ad  disputationes  vero  proclivi  et  acconmiodata. 
At  secundum  nos,  axiomata^  oontinenter  et  gradatim  excitan- 


*  Bacon's  way  of  using  the  word  **  axloma**  as  If  it  were  equivalent  to  *'  enuntiatum  " 
or  "proposiiio"  he  derived  from  Peter  Ramus.  Basse,  an  early  commentator  on 
RHmus,  remarks  that  the  word  is  used  in  the  same  way  by  Cicero,  who  probably  took 
it  from  the  Stoics. 
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tiir^  ut  nonnisi  poatremo  loco  ad  generalissima  veniatur:  ea 
yero  generalissima  evadunt  non  notionalia^  sed  bene  terminata> 
et  taUa  quas  natura  ut  revera  sibi  notiora  agnoscat^,  qussque 
rebus  hsereant  in  meduUis. 

At  in  forma  ipsa  quoque  inductionis,  et  judicio  quod  per  earn 
fit^  opus  longe  maximum  movemus.  Ea  enim  de  qua  dialectici 
loquuntur^  quse  procedit  per  enumerationem  simplicem^  puerile 
quiddam  est,  et  precario  concludit,  et  periculo  ab  JTigtantia  con- 
tradictoria  exponitur,  et  consueta  tantum  intuetur,  nee  exitum 
repent 

Atqm  opus  est  ad  scientias  inductionis  fonna  tali,  qu89  ex- 
perientiam  solvat  et  separet,  et  per  exclusiones  ac  rejectiones 
debitas  necessario  concludat.  Quod  si  judicium  illud  yulgatum 
dialecticorum  tam  operosum  fuerit,  et  tanta  ingenia  exercuerit; 
quanto  magis  laborandum  est  in  hoc  altero,  quod  non  tantum 
ex  mentis  penetralibus,  sed  etiam  ex  natur»  visceribus  extra- 
hitur? 

Neque  tamen  hie  finis.  Nam  fimdamenta  quoque  sdentia- 
rum  fortius  deprimimus  et  solidamus,  atque  initia  inquirendi 
altius  sumimus,  quam  adhuc  homines  fecerunt :  ea  subjiciendo 
examini,  qu»  logica  vulgaris  tanquam  fide  aliena  recipit.  Etenim 
dialectici  principia  scintiarum  a  scientiis  singulis  tanquam  mut  uo 
sumunt:  rursus,  notiones  mentis  primas  venerantur :  postremo, 
informationibus  immediatis  sensus  bene  dispositi  acquiescunt. 
At  nos  logicam  veram  singulas  scientiarum  proyincias  majore 
cum  imperio  quam  penes  ipsarum  principia  sit  debere  ingredi 
decrevimus,  atque  ilia  ipsa  principia  putativa  ad  rationes  red- 
dendas  compellere    quousque  plane  constenf     Quod  yero 

>  Aristotle  eveiywhere  distinguishes  between  that  which  is  prior  and  more  known 
In  the  order  of  nature,  and  that  which  is  prior  and  more  known  with  respect  to 
ounelTes.  Thus  in  the  Posterior  Analytic;  i.  2„  he  says:  **  Priora  autem  et  notion 
dupliciter  dicuntur:  neque  enim  idem  est  prlus  naturd  et  prius  quantum  ad 
DOS  pertinet;  neque  idem  quod  notlus  natura  et  quod  nobis  notius.  DIco  enim, 
quantum  ad  nos,  et  priora  et  notiora  esse  qusB  a  sensu  propius ;  per  se  Tero  ac  simpllclter, 
et  priora  et  notiora  qum  longius  absunt ;  quo  quid  autem  magis  universale  eo  est  re- 
modus,  ac  singula  qusque  sunt  prozlma.**  The  schoolmen,  misled  by  the  ambiguity 
of  the  Greek  dative,  substitute  for  "  notlus  natura,'*  rp  ^991  ywptfuh-tpor,  *<  notius  na- 
tune/'  as  if  Aristotle  had  spoken  of  Nature*s  knowledge  in  opposition  to  ours.  The 
phrase  In  the  text  Involves  the  same  metaphor.  It  may  be  translated  «Such  as 
Nature  would  recognise  as  being  really  her  first  principles.'*  "  Notius  natur&**  Is  equi- 
valent to  St  Thomas's  exprenion  **  prius  per  vlam  perfectlonls.'*  See  with  respect 
to  the  sul^ect  of  this  note,  and  especially  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  phrases  & 
priori  and  k  posteriori,  Trtndefenburg  EUmenta  Ijog.  Ariatot.  81. 

Bartholdy's  rendering  is  merely  founded  in  error :  "  dass  es  die  Natur  fiir  einen 
wlrklichen  Bewels  einer  innigem  Bekanntschaft  mit  ihr  anerkennen  muss." 

'  On  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  the  sciences,  I  may  refer  to  an  interesting  essay 
by  Bitter  in  the  Berlin  Traneaetiont, 
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attinet  ad  notlones  primas  intellectus ;  nihil  est  eomm  qum 
intellectus  sibi  permissus  congessit,  quin  nobis  pro  suspecto  sit^ 
nee  ullo  modo  ratum,  nisi  novo  judicio  se  stiterit  et  secundum 
illud  pronuntiatum  fuerit.  Quinetiam  sensus  ipsius  informa- 
tiones  multis  modis  excutimus.  Sensus  enim  fallunt  utique, 
sed  et  errores  suos  indicant:  yerum  errores  pnesto^  indicia 
eorum  longe  petita  sunt. 

Duplex  autem  est  sensus  culpa :  aut  enim  destituit  nos  aut 
decipit  Nam  primo,  plurimse  sunt  res  quiB  sensum  etiam  recte 
disposHum  nee  ullo  modo  impeditum  effugiunt;  aut  subtilitate 
totius  corporis,  aut  partium  minutiis,  aut  loci  distantia,  aut  tar- 
ditate  atque  etiam  velocitate  motus,  aut  familiaritate  objecti,  aut 
alias  ob  causas.  Neque  rursus^  ubi  sensus  rem  tenets  prehen- 
siones  ejus  admodum  firmas  sunt.  Nam  testimonium  et  infor- 
matio  sensus  semper  est  ex  analogia  hominis,  non  ex  analogia 
universi^:  atque  magno  prorsus  errore  asseritur^  sensum  esse 
mensuram  rerum. 

Itaque  ut  his  occurratur,  nos  multo  et  fido  ministerio  auxiiia 
sensui  undique  conquisivimus  et  contraximus,  ut  destitutionibus 
substitutiones,  yariationibus  rectificationes  suppeditentur.  Ne- 
que id  molimur  tam  instrumentis  quam  experimentis.  Etenim 
experimentorum  longe  major  est  subtilitas  quam  sensus  ipsius, 
licet  instrumentis  exquisitis  adjuti;  (de  iis  loquimur  experimen- 
tis, qusB  ad  intentionem  ejus  quod  quseritur  perite  et  secundum 
artem  excogitata  et  apposita  sunt.)^  Itaque  perceptioni  sen- 
sus immediatse  ac  propri®  non  multum  tribuimus :  sed  eo  rem 
deducimus,  ut  sensus  tantum  de  experimento,  experimentmn  de 
re  judicet.     Quare  existimamus  nos  sensus  (a  quo  omnia  in 


1  The  phrase  *<e8t  ex  analogia'*  is  to  be  rendered  (giving  to  ** analogia"  a  wider 
signification  than  that  which  it  ordinarily  has)  by  "  has  reference  to :  "  just  as  in  the 
dictum,  **  materia  non  est  cognoscibilis  nisi  ex  analogic  (or  per  analogiam)  formae ;  ** — 
«<  except  by  reference  to  form.*'  It  seems  not  improbable  that  this  way  of  using  the 
word  was  suggested  by  the  passage  in  the  Phytics  which  gave  rise  to  the  dictum  I  have 
quoted.  Aristotle  says,  PAy«.  i.  7.,  **  'H  8^  inroK^ifUvri  ^^irts,  iwumrrii  Kordi  tu^aXoyiw 
— in  which  however  the  word  is  really  used  in  its  usual  sense,  since  Aristotle  goes  on  to  say 
that  this  {/KOKtifUvTi  ^{uris  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  oiro-ia  that  bronze  does  to  a  statue, 
or  wood  to  a  couch  ;  thus  illustrating  the  nature  of  matter  by  referring  to  the  sul^ect- 
matter  of  an  artificial  form.  Bacon  elsewhere  uses  the  phrase  "in  ordine  ad  "  just  as 
he  here  uses  **  ex  analogic ; "  and  on  the  other  hand  S.  Thomas  says,  referring  to  the 
passage  just  cited,  **  Materia  non  est  scibilis  nisi  in  ordine  ad  formam,  ut  dicit  Philo- 
sophus  prlmo  Fhysicorum  ;  "  so  that  the  two  phrases  seem  equivalent  See  S.  Thomas, 
De  Naturd  MaUriett  c.  2.,  compared  with  the  tract  De  principio  individuatiofM, 

That  the  meaning  of  the  word  Analogy  was  misconceived  by  S.  Thomas,  by  Duns 
Scotus,  and  by  the  schoolmen  in  general,  is  pointed  out  by  2^barella,  De  prim,  rerum 
materia^  i.  4. 

«  [Compare  Nov,  Org,  ii.36.^/.  iR] 
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naturalibtis  petenda  snnt^  nisi  forte  libeat  inBanire)  antistites 
religiosofl,  et  oraculorum  ejus  non  imperitos  interpretes^  nos 
prseslitisse :  ut  alii  professione  quadam^  nos  re  ipsa^  sensum 
tueri  ac  colere  videamtir.  Atque  hujusmodi  sunt  ea  qu»  ad 
lumen  ipsum  naturas  ejusque  accensionem  et  immissionem 
paramus :  quse  per  se  sufficere  possent^  si  intellectus  humanus 
asquus  et  instar  tabul»  abrasce  esset.  Sed  cum  mentes  homi- 
num  miris  modis  adeo  obsessso  Bint  ut  ad  yeros  rerum  radios 
excipiendos  sincera  et  polita  area  prorsus  desit,  necessitas  quae- 
dam  incumbit  ut  etiam  huic  rei  remedium  quserendum  esse 
putemus. 

Idola  autem  a  quibus  occupatur  mens,  yel  Adscititia  sunt 
yet  Innata.  Adscititia  yero  immigrarunt  in  mentes  hominum, 
yel  ex  philosophorum  placitis  et  sectis  yel  ex  peryersis  legibus 
demonstrationum.  At  Innata  inhserent  natursB  ipsius  intellectus, 
qui  ad  errorem  longe  procliyior  esse  deprehenditur  quam  sensus. 
Utcunque  enim  homines  sibi  placeant  et  in  admirationem  men- 
tis humansB  ao  fere  adorationem  ruant,  illad  certissimum  est : 
sicut  speculum  inasquale  rerum  radios  ex  figura  et  sectione 
propria  immutat,  ita  et  mentem^  cum  a  rebus  per  sensum  pa- 
titur,  in  notionibus  suis  expediendis  et  comminiscendis  baud 
optima  fide  rerum  naturae  suam  naturam  inserere  et  immiscere. 

Atque  priora  ilia  duo  Idolorum  genera  asgre,  postrema  yero 
base  nullo  modo,  eyelli  possunt^  Id  tantum  relinquitur,  ut 
indicentur,  atque  ut  yis  ista  mentis  insidiatrix  notetur  et  con- 
yincatur ;  ne  forte  a  destructione  yeterum  noyi  subinde  errorum 
surculi  ex  ipsa  mala  complexione  mentis  pullulent,  eoque  res 
recidat,  ut  errores  non  extinguantur  sed  permutentur;  ye- 
rum  e  contra  ut  illud  tandem  in  astemum  ratum  et  fixum  sit, 
intellectum  nisi  per  inductionem  ejusque  formam  legitimam 
judicare  non  posse.  Itaque  doctrina  ista  de  expurgatione  intel- 
lectus ut  ipse  ad  yeritatem  habilis  sit,  tribus  redargutionibus 
absolyitur:  redargutione  pbilosophiarum,  redargutione  demon- 
strationum, et  redargutione  rationis  humanae  natiyaB.'  His  yero 
explicatis,  ac  postquam  demum  patuerit  quid  rerum  natura, 

■  The  priora  duo  are  the  Idob  of  the  Theatre,  which  include  both  kinds.  The 
po$irema  h<Bc  are  the  Idols  of  the  Tribe,  the  Cave,  and  the  Market-place.  Compare 
De  Auff.  Set.  T.  4. ;  and  see  Note  C.  at  the  end  of  the  Preface. — /.  S. 

'  Compare  Aph.  1 15,  where  these  three  RedargtUionea  are  enumerated  in  the  Invene 
order ;  In  which  order  they  are  treated.  This  shows  that  the  Dittributio  OperU  was 
written  before  Bacon  had  decided  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  Novum  Organwrn, 
See  Note  C.  at  the  end  of  the  Pre&ce. — /.  S, 
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quid  mentiB  natura  ferat^  existimamus  no8  thalamum  Mentis 
et  Uniyersi^  pronuba  divina  bonitate^  stravisse  et  omaflse*  Epi- 
thalamii  autem  votum  sit,  iit  ex  eo  connubio  auxilia  humana  et 
BtirpB  iaventorum  quae  necessitates  ac  miserias  hominmn  aliqua 
ex  parte  doment  et  subigant,  suscipiatur.^  H(bc  vero  est  aperis 
pars  secunda. 

At  vias  non  solum  monstrare  et  munire>  sed  inire  quoque 
consilium  est.  Itaque  tertia  pars  opens  complectitur  PJusnomena 
Universi;  hoc  est,  omnigenam  experientiam,  atque  historiam 
naturalem  ejus  generis  quae  possit  esse  ad  condendam  philoso- 
pbiam  fundamentalis.  Neque  enim  cxcellens  aliqua  demon- 
strandi  via  sive  naturam  interpretandi  forma,  ut  mentem  ab 
errore  et  lapsu  defendere  ac  sustinere,  ita  ei  materiam  ad  scien- 
dum prsebere  et  subministrare  possit.  Yerum  iis  quibus  non 
conjicere  et  hariolari,  sed  invenire  et  scire  propositum  est,  qui- 
que  non  simiolas  et  fabulas  mundorum  comminisci,  sed  hujus 
ipsius  veri  mundi  naturam  introspicere  et  velut  dissecare  in 
animo  habent,  omnia  a  rebus  ipsis  petenda  sunt.  Neque  huic 
labori  et  inquisitioni  ac  mundanas  perambulationi,  ulla  ingenii 
aut  meditationis  aut  argumentationis  substitutio  aut  compen- 
satio  sufficere  potest;  non  si  omnia  omnium  ingenia  coierint. 
Itaque  aut  hoc  prorsus  habendum,  aut  negotium  in  perpetuum 
deserendimL  Ad  hunc  vero  usque  diem  ita  cum  hominibus 
actum  est,  ut  minime  mirum  sit  si  natura  sui  copiam  non  fadat. 

Nam  primo,  sensus  ipsius  informatio,  et  deserens  et  fallens ; 
observatio,  indiligens  et  insequalis  et  tanquam  fortuita ;  tradi- 
tio,  yana  et  ex  rumore ;  practica,  operi  intenta  et  seryilis ;  yis 
experimentalis,  caeca,  stupida,  yaga^  et  praerupta ;  denique  histo- 
ria  naturalis,  leyis  et  inops,  yitiosissimam  materiam  intellectui 
ad  philosophiam  et  scientias  congesserunt. 

'  The  received  reading  is  9M»eipiatur,  which  seems  erroneous,  but  may  perhaps  be 
defended.  [I  have  myself  very  little  doubt  that  Bacon  wrote  awcipiaturt  not  «Mct- 
pianiur.  If  it  be  ever  allowable  to  make  a  verb  which  depends  upon  two  nominatives 
agree  with  the  last  only  (which  I  think  it  sometimes  is),  there  was  a  reason  for  doing 
so  In  this  case;  an  ambiguity  as  well  as  a  jingle  being  thereby  avoided.  In  an  earlier 
form  of  this  passage  (which  will  be  found  in  the  Portia  Itutaurationit  aecundm  2)e- 
lineaiio),  the  verb  is  in  the  singular,  as  here ;  though  In  that  place  it  depends  directly 
upon  the  plural  nominative  '<  auxilia  humana,"  and  therefore  cannot  be  defended. 
In  the  RedarguHo  Philosophiarum  it  appears  again  in  still  another  shape.  There 
we  have  two  nominatives,  one  singular  and  one  plural,  as  here ;  but  the  plural  coming 
last,  the  verb  is  in  the  plural,  "  ut  ex  iUo  connubio,  non  phantaaisB  monstra,  sed  stirps 
heroum,  quae  monstra  domet  et  eztinguat, — ^hoc  est  Inventa  salutaria  et  utilia  ad 
necessiUtes  humanas  (quantum  fieri  datnr)  debellandos  et  relevandos,  susclpiantur. 
Hoc  epithalamll  votum  sit"—/.  S,} 
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Demde,  pnepostera  argtunentandi  eubtilitas  et  ventilatio 
serum  rebus  plane  desperatis  tentatur  remedium^  nee  negotium 
ullo  modo  restituit  aut  errores  separat.  Itaque  nulla  spes 
majoris  augmenti  ac  progressus  sita  est,  nisi  in  restauratione 
quadam  scientiamm. 

Hujus  autem  exordia  omnino  a  naturali  historla  sumenda 
sunt,  eaque  ipsa  novi  cujusdam  generis  et  apparatus.  Frustra 
enim  Aierit  speculum  expolire,  si  desint  imagines;  et  plane 
materia  idonea  prsBparanda  est  intellectui,  non  solmn  prsesidia 
fida  comparanda.  Differt  vero  rursus  historia  nostra  (quem- 
admodum  logica  nostra)  ab  ea  qu»  habetur,  multis  rebus :  fine 
siye  officio,  ipsa  mole  et  congerie,  dein  subtilitate,  etiam 
delectu  et  constitutione  in  ordine  ad  ea  quae  sequuntur. 

Primo  enim  eam  proponimus  historiam  naturalem,  quae  non 
tam  aut  rerum  yarietate  delectet  aut  prsesenti  experimentorum 
fiructu  juvet,  quam  lucem  inventioni  causarum  afiundat,  et 
philosophias  enutricandae  primam  mammam  praebeat.  Licet  enim 
opera  atque  actiyam  scientiarum  partem  pra^ipue  sequamur, 
tamen  messis  tempus  expectamus,  nee  museum  et  segetem  her- 
bidam  demetere  conamur.  Satis  enim  scimus,  axiomata  recte 
inyenta  tota  agmina  operum  secum  trahere,  atque  opera  non 
sparsim  sed  confertim  exhibere.  Intempestiyum  autem  ilium 
et  puerilem  affectum,  ut  pignora  aliqua  noyorum  operum  pro- 
pere  captentur,  prorsus  damnamus  et  amoyemus,  ceu  pomum 
Atalantas  quod  cursum  retardat.  Atque  Histories  nostras 
Katuralis  officium  tale  est. 

Quoad  congeriem  yero,  conficimus  historiam  non  solum 
natune  liberae  ac  solutas  (cum  scilicet  ilia  sponte  fluit  et  opus 
Buum  peragit),  qualis  est  historia  ccelestimn,  meteororum,  terras 
et  maris,  mineralium,  plantarum,  animalium ;  sed  multo  magis 
naturae  constrictas  et  yexatae ;  nempe,  cum  per  artem  et  ministe* 
rium  humanum  de  statu  sue  detruditur,  atque  premitur  et 
fingitur.  Itaque  omnia  artium  mechanicarum,  omnia  operatiyas 
partis  liberalium,  onmia  practicarum  complurimn  quas  in  artem 
propriam  non  coaluerunt,  experimenta  (quantum  inquirere 
licuit  et  quantum  ad  finem  nostrum  faciunt)  perscribimus. 
Quin  etiam  (ut  quod  res  est  eloquamur)  fastum  hominum  et 
speciosa  nil  morati,  multo  plus  et  operas  et  prassidii  in  hac 
parte  quam  in  ilia  altera  ponimus;  quandoquidem  natura 
rerum  magis  se  prodit  per  yexationes  artis  quam  in  libertate 
propria. 
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Neque  Corporum  tantum  historiam  exhibemns;  eed  diligentiad 
insuper  nostra  esse  putavimus,  etiam  Yirtutum  ipsarum  (illarum 
dicimus  quae  tanquam  cardinales  in  natura  censeri  possint,  et 
in  quibue  naturae  primordia  plane  constituuntur^  utpote  materise 
primis  passionibus  ac  desideriis^  viz.  Denso,  Raroy  CalidOyFrigidoy 
Consistently  FluidOy  Gravis  Levi,  aliisque  baud  paucis)  historiam 
seorsum  comparare.' 

Enimvero  ut  de  subtilitate  dicamus,  plane  conquirimus  genus 
ezperimentorum  longe  subtilius  et  simplicius  quam  sunt  ea  quae 
occurrunt.  Complura  enim  a  tenebris  educimus  et  eruimus^ 
qu»  nulli  in  mentem  venisset  investigare,  nisi  qui  certo  et  con- 
stanti  tramite  ad  inventionem  causarum  pergeret;  cum  in  se 
nullius  magnopere  sint  usus;  ut  liquido  appareat,  ea  non  propter 
se  qusesita  esse ;  sed  ita  prorsus  se  habeant  ilia  ad  res  et  opera 
quemadmodum  liter®  alphabets  se  habeant  ad  orationem  et 
verba ;  quaB  licet  per  se  inutiles  eaedem  tamen  omnis  sermonis 
elementa  sunt. 

In  delectu  autem  narrationum  et  experimentorum  melius 
hominibus  cavisse  nos  arbitramur  quam  qui  adhuc  in  historia 
naturali  versati  sunt.  Kam  omnia  fide  oculata  aut  saltern 
perspecta^  et  summa  quadam  cum  severitate^  recipimus ;  ita  ut 
nil  referatur  auctum  miraculi  causa,  sed  quae  narramus  a  fabulis 
et  vanitate  casta  et  intemerata  sint  Quinetiam  et  recepta 
quaeque  ac  jactata  mendacia  (quae  mirabUi  quodam  n^lectu 
per  sascula  multa  obtinuerunt  et  inveterata  sunt)  nominatim 
proscribimus  et  notamus;  ne  scientiis  amplius  molesta  sint 
Quod  enim  prudenter  animadvertit  quidam,  fabulas  et  supersti- 
tiones  et  nugas  quas  nutriculas  pueris  instillant,  mentes  eorum 
etiam  serio  depravare:  ita  eadem  nos  movit  ratio  ut  solliciti 
atque  etiam  anxii  simus  ne  ab  initio^  cum  veluti  infantiam 
philosophiae  sub  historia  naturali  tractemus  et  curemus,  ilia 
alicui  vanitati  assuescat  At  in  omni  experimento  novo  et 
paulo  subtiliore,  licet  (ut  nobis  videtur)  certo  ac  probato, 
modum  tamen  experimenti  quo  usi  sumus  aperte  subjungimus ; 
ut,  postquam  patefactum  sit  quomodo  singula  nobis  constite- 
rint,  videant  homines  quid  erroris  subesse  et  adhasrere  possit, 
atquc^-fid  probationes  magis  fidas  et  magis  exquisitas  (si  quaB 
sint)  expergiscantur :    denique  ubique  monita  et  scrupulos  et 

'  The  ivhole  tendency  of  Bacon's  method  led  him  to  give  the  first  place  to  inquiries 
relating  to  abstract  qualities  of  the  nature  of  those  which  he  here  mentions.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  remark  on  this  point  in  connexion  with  several  passages  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Novum  Organum, 
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cautiones  aspergimus^  religione  quadam  et  tanquam  exorcismo 
omnia  phantaamata  ejicientes  ac  cohibentes. 

Postremo^  cum  nobis  exploratum  sit  quantopere  experientia 
et  hiatoiia  aciem  mentis  humans  disgreget,  et  quam  difficile 
sit  (prsesertim  animis  vel  teneris  vel  prseoccupatis)  a  princi- 
pio  cum  natura  consuescere^  adjungimus  saspius  observationes 
nostras^  tanquam  piimas  quasdam  conversiones  et  inclinationes 
ac  Telttti  aspectus  historic  ad  philosophiam ;  ut  et  pignoris  loco 
hominibus  sint  eos  in  historise  fluctibus  perpetuo  non  detentos 
iri,  utque  cum  ad  opus  intellectus  deveniatur  omnia  sint 
magis  in  procinctu.  Atque  per  hujusmodi  (qualem  descri- 
bimus)  Historiam  Naturalem^  aditum  quendam  fieri  posse  ad 
naturam  tutum  et  commodum^  atque  materiam  intellectui  pras- 
beri  probam  et  praeparatam^  censemus. 

Postquam  vero  et  inteUectum  fidisdbiis  auxiliis  ac  praesidiis 
8tipa\'imus,  et  justum.divinorum  operum  exercitum  severissimo 
delectu  comparavimus ;  nil  amplius  superesse  videtur,  nisi  ut 
philosophiam  ipsam  aggrediamur.  Attamen  in  re  tarn  ardua  et 
suspensa,  sunt  quaedam  quaB  necessario  videntur  interponenda ; 
portim  docendi  gratia,  partim  in  usum  prsBsentem. 

Horum  primum  est,  ut  exempla  proponantur  inquirendi  et 
inyeniendi  secundmn  nostram  rationem  ac  yiam,  in  aliquibus 
snbjectis  reprsesentata :  sumendo  ea  potiesimum  subjecta  quae 
et  inter  ea  quae  quaeruntur  sunt  nobilissima  et  inter  se  maxime 
diversa;  ut  in  unoquoque  genere  exemplum  non  desit*  Neque 
de  iis  exemplis  loquimur  quae  singulis  praeceptis  ac  regulis 
illustrandi  gratia  adjiciuntur  (hoc  enim  in  secunda  parte  operis 
abunde  praestitimus) ;  sed  plane  typos  intelligimus  et  plasmata, 
quse  universum  mentis  processum  atque  inveniendi  continuatam 
fabricam  et  ordinem,  in  certis  subjectis,  iisquevariis  et  insignibus, 
tanquam  sub  oculos  ponant.  Etenim  nobis  in  mentem  venit,  in 
mathematicis,  astante  machina,  sequi  demonstrationem  facilem 
et  perspicuam;  contra  absque  hac  commoditate,  omnia  videri 
involuta  et  quam  re  vera  stmt  subtiliora.  Itaque  hujusmodi 
exemplis  quartam  partem  nostri  operis  attribuimus :  quae  revera 
nil  aliud  est,  quam  secundae  partis  applicatio  particularis  et  ex- 
plicata. 

At  quinta  pars  ad  tempus  tantum,  donee  reliqua  perficiantur, 
adliibetur ;  et  tanquam  focnus  redditur,  usque  dum  sors  haberi 
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poBsit  Neqne  enkn  finem  nostrum  ita  petimas  occascati^  ut 
qufls  occurrunt  in  via  utUia  negligamus.  Quamobrem  quintam 
partem  operis  ex  iis  conficimus  quse  a  nobis  aut  inventa  aut 
probata  aut  addita  stmt;  neque  id  tamen  ex  rationibus  jatque 
prsescriptis  interpretandi,  sed  ex  eodem  inteUectus  usu  quern 
alii  in  inqulrendo  et  inveniendo  adhibere  consueverunt.  Etenim 
cum^  ex  perpetua  nostra  cum  natura  consuetudine^  majora  de 
meditationibus  nostris  quam  pro  ingenii  viribus  speramus ;  turn 
poterunt  ista  veluti  tabemaculorum  in  via  positorum  vice  fungi^ 
ut  mens  ad  certiora  contendens  in  iis  paulisper  acquiescat. 
Attamen  testamur  interim^  nos  illis  ipsis,  quod  ex  yera  interpre- 
tandi  forma  non  sint  inventa  aut  probata^  teneri  minime  velle. 
Istam  vero  judicii  suspensionem  non  est  quod  exhorreat  quispiam, 
in  doctrina  quae  non  simpliciter  nil  sciri  posse,  sed  nil  nisi  certo 
ordine  et  certa  via  sciri  posse,  asserit;  atque  interea  tamen  certos 
certitudinis  gradus  ad  usum  et  levamen  constituit,  donee  mens 
in  causarum  explicatione  consistat.  IJiTeque  enim  illse  ipsae 
echolaa  philosophorum  qui  Acaialepsiam  simpliciter  tenuerunt 
inferiores  fuere  istis  quas  pronuntiandi  licentiam  usurparunt. 
SlaB  tamen  sensui  et  intellectui  auxilia  non  paraverunt,  quod 
nos  fecimus,  sed  fidem  et  authoritatem  plane  sustulerunt;  quod 
longe  alia  res  est,  et  fere  opposita. 

Sexta  tandem  pars  operis  nostri  (cui  reliquaa  inserviunt  ac 
ministrant)  earn  demum  recludit  et  proponit  philosophiam,  quae 
ex  hujusmodi  (qualem  ante  docuimus  et  paravimus)  inquisitione 
legitima  et  casta  et  severa  educitur  et  constituitur.  Hanc 
vero  x>ostremam  partem  perficere  et  ad  exitum  perducere,  res 
est  et  supra  vires  et  ultra  spes  nostras  coUocata.  Nos  ei  initia 
(ut  speramus)  non  contemnenda,  exitum  generis  humani  fortuna 
dabit,  qualem  forte  homines  in  hoc  rerum  et  animorum  statu 
baud  facile  animo  capere  aut  metiri  queant.  Neque  enim 
agitur  solum  foelicitas  contemplativa,  sed  vere  res  humanas  et 
fortunae,  atque  omnis  operum  potentia.  Homo  enim  naturae 
minister  et  interpres  tantum  facit  et  intelligit,  quantum  de 
naturae  ordine,  opere  vel  mente,  observaverit :  nee  amplius  scit, 
aut  potest.  Neque  enim  ullae  vires  causarum  catenam  solvere 
aut  perfringere  possint,  neque  natura  aliter  quam  parendo  vin- 
citur.  Itaque  intentiones  geminae  illae,  humanae  scilicet  ScientuB 
et  Potenti(By  vere  in  idem  coincidunt;  et  frustratio  operum 
maxime  fit  ex  ignoratione  causarum. 
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Atque  in  eo  sunt  omnia^  siquis  oculos  mentis  a  rebus  ipsis 
nunquam  dejiciens,  earum  imagines  plane  ut  sunt  excipiat. 
Neque  enim  hoc  siverit  Deus^  ut  phantasiss  nostrx  somnium 
pro  exemplari  mundi  edamus:  sed  potius  benigne  faveat^  ut 
apocalypsim  ac  veram  visionem  vestigiorum^  et  sigillorum  crea- 
toris  super  creaturas  scribamus. 

Itaque  Tu  Pater,  qui  lucem  visibilem  primitias  creaturse  de- 

disti,  et  lucem  intellectualem  ad  fastigium  operum  tuorum  in 

&ciem  hominis  inspirasti ;  opus  hoc^  quod  a  tua  bonitate  pro- 

fectum  tuam  gloriam  repetit,  tuere  et  rege.    Tu  postquam  con- 

yersus  es  ad  spectandimi  opera  quae  fecerunt  manus  tuae,  vidisti 

quod  omni^  essent  bona  yalde ;  et  requievisti.     At  homo  con- 

versus  ad  opera  quas  fecerunt  manus  suae,  vidit  quod  omnia 

essent  vanitas  et  vexatio  spiritus;  nee  ullo  modo  requlevit. 

Quare  si  in  operibus  tuis  sudabimus,  facies  nos  visionis  tuse  et 

sabbati  tui   participes.'     Supplices  petimus,  ut  hsec 

mens  nobis  constet;  utque  novis  eleemosynis^ 

per  manus  nostras  et  aliorum  quibus 

eandem  mentem  largieris, 

Yamiliam   humanam 

dotatam  yelis. 


I  This  application  of  the  word  **  vettlgfai  **  is  constantiy  made  by  the  schoolmen. 
Thus  St  Thomas  Aquinas :  "  In  rationalibas  creatnris  est  imago  Trinltatis,  in  csteris 
TOO  creaturis  est  vettiyium  Trinltatis,  in  quantum  in  eis  inveniontur  aliqua  quee  re- 
docuntur  in  divinas  personaa.*' —  Sttmma  Theolog.  1">*  pars,  q.  45.  art  7. 

*  Compare  this  with  St  Augustine's  prayer  at  the  close  of  the  Confunona.  "  Domine 
Dens  pacem  da  nobis  (omnia  enim  prsntitisti  nobis),  pacem  qufetls,  pacem  SabbatJ, 
Sabbati  sine  rttperk.  Omnis  quippe  i6te  ordo  pulcherrimus  rerum  valde  bonarum- 
modto  auis  prractls  transiturus  est  ct  mane  quippe  in  els  £ictum  est  et  vespera. 
Dies  autem  Septimus  sine  vesper&  est  nee  habet  occasum,  quia  sanctiflcastl  eum  ad 
pcrroansionem  sempitemam,  ut  id  quod  tu  post  opera  tua  bona  yalde,  quamvis  ea 
qoietua  fecerisy  requievisti  septimo  die,  hoc  preloquatur  nobis  vox  libri  tui,  quod  et  not 
post  opera  nostra,  Ideo  bona  valde  quia  tu  nobis  ea  donasti,  sabbato  vita  ctema  re. 
Qulcseamos  in  te.** —  Qmf,  ziii.  35—6. 

Compare  also  the  line  with  which  the  Faerie  QweKe  oreaks  off  :*- 

**  O  that  [q.  thon  r]  great  Sabbaoth  God  graunt  me  that  Sabbaoth .sight" 
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DEEST 

PAES    PBIMA    INSTAURATIONIS, 

QUiB  GOHPLECTITUR 

PAEHTIONES  SCIENnARUM. 

iZZc  tamen  ex  Secundo  Libra  de  Progr^ssibus  faciendis  in  Doctrina 

Divina  et  Humana^  nonntiUa  ex  parte 

petipossunt,^ 


SEQUITUR 

SECUNDA    PARS    INSTAURATIONIS, 

QU^  ARTEM  IPSAM 

IfUerpretandi  Naiuramy  et  verioris  adoperationis  InteUectus  exhibet: 

neque  earn  ipsam  tamen  in  Carpore  tractatus  justiy 

sed  tantum  digestam  per  summas^  in 

Aphorismos,^ 


'  This  is  omitted  in  the  common  editions  of  Bacon's  collected  works  (in  all,  1  be- 
liere,  except  Montagu's) ;  the  De  Jugmentia  Seientiarum,  with  the  title  "  Instaura^ 
tknuM  MoffiuB  para  prima  **  prefixed  on  a  separate  leaf,  being  substituted  for  it  And 
it  Is  tme  that  Bacon  did  afterwards  decide  upon  supplying  this  deficiency  by  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Advancement  of  Learning  enlarged ;  that  he  produced  the  De  Augmentie 
Seientiarum  with  that  intention  and  understanding;  and  that  though  the  original 
edition  does  not  bear  **  Inetaurationis  Magna  pare  prima  '*  on  the  titlepage,  yet  in 
Ih*.  Raw1ey*s  reprint  of  it  in  1638  those  words  were  inserted.  Nevertheless  this  notice 
is  of  importance,  as  showing  that  when  Bacon  published  the  Novum  Organum  he  did 
not  look  to  a  mere  enlargement  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning  as  satisfying  the  in- 
tention of  the  pare  prima ;  for  if  he  had,  he  would  have  referred  to  the  work  itself, 
not  to  the  second  book  only.  He  meant,  no  doubt,  to  reproduce  the  substance  of  it 
in  a  different  form.  And  my  own  impression  is  that  the  Deeeriptio  Globi  IntelUctU" 
oBm  was  originally  designed  for  this  place,  and  that  he  had  not  yet  abandoned  the 
hope  of  completing  it ;  but  that  soon  after, — fortune  gone,  health  shaken,  assistance 
not  to  be  commanded,  and  things  of  more  importance  remaining  to  be  done, — he  found 
he  had  not  time  to  finish  it  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  therefore  resolved  to  enlaiige  the 
old  boose  Instead  of  building  a  new  one.  — J,  S, 

'  This  explains  a  certain  discrepancy  between  the  design  of  the  second  part,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Dietrihutio  Operie,  and  the  execution  of  it  in  the  Novum  Organum,  The 
Diatrihuiia,  like  the  Delineatio,  was  probably  written  when  Bacon  intended  to  work  it 
out  in  a  regular  and  consecutive  treatise,  and  repesents  the  idea  of  the  work  more 
perfectly  than  the  work  itself.     See  note  on  Di&tr.  Op.  p.  139. — /.  S. 
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Qui  de  natnra  tanquam  de  re  ezplorata  pronuntiare  aosi  sunt, 
Ave  hoc  ex  animi  fiduda  fecerint  eive  ambitiose  et  more  profes- 
sorio,  maxiTnift  illi  philosophiam  et  scientias  detrimentls  aflTe- 
cere.  Ut  enim  ad  fidem  fkciendam  validi,  ita  etiam  ad  inquisi- 
tioD^n  extingaendam  et  abrumpendam  efficaces  fuerunt.  Neque 
Tirtate  propria  tantum  profuerunt,  quantum  in  hoc  nocuerunt, 
quod  aliorum  virtatem  corruperint  et  perdiderint.  Qui  autem 
contrariam  huic  viam  ingressi  sunt  atque  nihil  prorsus  sciri 
posse  aseeruerunt,  sive  ex  sophistarum  veterum  odio  sive  ex 
animi  fluctuatione  aut  etiam  ex  quadam  doctrinal  copia  in  hanc 
opinionem  delapsi  sint,  certe  non  contemnendas  ejus  rationes 
adduxerunt;  yeruntamen  nee  a  yens  initiis  sententiam  suam 
deriyarunt^  et  studio  quodam  atque  affectatione  proyecti,  pror- 
sus modum  exceaserunt.  At  antiquioree  ex  Ghraecis  (quorum 
scripta  perierunt)  inter  pronuntiandi  jactantiam  et  Acatalepsi(B 
desperationem  prudentius  se  sustinuerunt :  atque  de  inqui- 
sitionis  diflScultate  et  rerom  obscuritate  saepius  querimonias  et 
indignationes  miscentes,  et  yeluti  &«num  mordentes^  tamen 
propositum  urgere  atque  naturae  se  immiscere  non  destiterunt ; 
consentaneum  (ut  yidetur)  existimantes,  hoc  ipsum  (yidelicet 
utrom  aliquid  sciri  possit)  non  disputare,  sed  experiri.  Et 
tamen  illi  ipsi,  impetu  tantum  intellectus  usi,  regulam  non  adhi- 
buerunt,  sed  omnia  in  acri  meditatione  et  mentis  yolutatione  et 
agitatione  perpetua  posuerunt. 

Nostra  autem  ratio^  ut  opere  ardua,  ita  dictu  facilis  est.  Ea 
enim  est,  ut  certitudinis  gradus  constituamus,  sensum  per  re- 
ductionem  quandam  tueamur^  sed  mentis  opus  quod  sensum 
subsequitur  plerunque  rejiciamus;  noyam  autem  et  certam 
yiam,  ab  ipsis  sensumn  perceptionibus>  menti  aperiamus  et  mu- 
niamus.      Atque  hoc  proouldubio  yiderunt  et  illi  qui  tantas 

1  The  word  •TeriuctJo  "  appears  to  be  used  much  as  in  modem  scientific  language; 
UMt  is,  as  nearly  equivalent  to  correction  ;—  as  when  we  speak  of  reducing  observa- 
tloos,  &c.»  by  which  is  meant  the  applying  to  them  of  certain  principles  of  correc- 
tion :  I  should  translate  the  clause  in  which  it  occurs  by  **  we  guard  the  sense  from 
error  by  a  certain  method  of  correction ;  *' — a  translation  whicfi  accords  with  what  Is 
»aid  inAra,  I.  69.,  with  respect  to  the  short-comings  and  errors  of  the  senses. 
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dialecticse  partes  tribucrunt.  Ex  quo  liquet,  illos  intellectui 
adminicula  qua^sivisse,  mentis  autem  processum  natiyum  et^ 
eponte  moventem,  suspectum  habuisse.  Sed  serum  plane  rebus 
perditis  hoc  adhibetur  remedium ;  postquam  mens  ex  quotidiana 
yitae  consuctudine,  et  auditionibus  et  doctrinis  inquinatis 
occupata,  et  vanisdimis  idolis  obsessa  fuerit.  Itaque  ars  ilia 
dialecticae,  sero  (ut  diximus)  cavens  neque  rem  ullo  modo  resti- 
tuens,  ad  errores  potius  figendos  quam  ad  veritatem  aperiendam 
yaluit  Bestat  unica  salus  ac  sanitas,  ut  opus  mentis  uniyersum 
de  integro  resumatur;  ac  mens,  jam  ab  ipso  principio,  nuUo 
modo  sibi  permittatur,  sed  perpetuo  regatur ;  ac  res  yeluti  per 
machinas  conficiatur.  Sane  si  homines  opera  mechanica  nudis 
manibus,  absque  instrumentorum  yi  et  ope^  aggres^  essent, 
quemadmodum  opera  intellectualia  nudis  fere  mentis  yiribus 
tractare  non  dubitarunt,  paryse  admodum  fuissent  res  quas 
moyere  et  yincere  potuissent,  licet  operas  enixas  atque  etiam 
conjunctas  praestitissent.  Atque  si  paulisper  morari,  atque  in 
hoc  ipsum  exemplum,  yeluti  in  speculum^  intueri  yelimus ;  ex- 
quiramus  (si  placet)  si  forte  obeliscus  aliquis  magnitudine 
insignis  ad  triumph!  yd  hujusmodi  magnificci^tise  decus  trans- 
ferendus  esset,  atque  id  homines  nudis  manibus  aggrederentur^ 
annon  hoc  magnaB  cujusdam  esse  demenliaB  spectator  quispiam 
rei  sobrius  fateretur?  Quod  si  numerum  augerent  operariorum, 
atque  hoc  modo  se  yalere  posse  confiderent,  annon  tanto  magis? 
Sin  autem  delectum  quondam  adhibere  yellent,  atque  imbecil- 
liores  separare,  et  robustis  tantum  et  yigentibus  uti,  atque  hinc 
saltem  se  yoti  compotes  fore  sperarent,  annon  adhuc  eos  impensius 
delirare  diceret  ?  Quin  etiam  si  hoc  ipso  non  contenti,  artem 
tandem  athleticam  consulere  statuerent.  ac  omnes  deinceps  ma- 
nibus et  lacertis  et  neryis  ex  arte  bene  unctis  et  medicatis 
adesse  juberent,  annon  prorsus  eos  dare  operam  ut  cum  ratione 
quadam  et  prudentia  insanirent,  damaret?  Atque  homines 
tamen  simili  malesano  impetu  et  conspiratione  inutili  feruntur 
in  intellectualibus ;  dum  ab  ingeniorum  yel  multitudine  et  con- 
sensu yel  excellenlia  et  acumine  magna  sperant,  aut  etiam 
dialeclaca  (quae  quasdam  athletica  censeri  possit)  mentis  neryos 
roborant;  sed  interim,  licet  tanto  studio  et  conatu,  (si  quia  yere 
judicayerit)  intellectum  nudum  applicare  non  desinunt.  Mani- 
festissimiun  autem  est,  in  omni  opere  magno,  quod  manus 
hominis  pnestat,*sine  instruments  et  machinist  yires  nee  singu- 
lorum  intendi  nee  omnium  coire  posse. 
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Itaque  ex  hid  quse  diximus  praBmissis^  statuimus  duas  esse 
res  de  quibus  homines  plane  monitos  volumus^  ne  forte  ilke  eos 
fiigiant  aut  pnetereant.  Quarum  prima  hujusmodi  est;  fieri 
fate  quodam  (ut  existimamus)  bono^  ad  extinguendas  et  depel- 
lendas.  contradictiones  et  tumores  animorum^  ut  et  veteribus 
honor  et  reverentia  intacta  et  imminuta  maneant,  et  nos  desti- 
nata  perfieere  et  tamen  modestise  nostrse  fructum  percipere 
possimus.  Nam  nos,  si  profiteamur  nos  meliora  afferre  quam 
antiqui,  eandem  quam  illi  viam  ingressi,  nulla  yerborum  arte 
efficere  ][)08simus9  quin  inducatur  qusedam  ingenii  vel  excellentiae 
vel  facultatis  comparatio  sive  eontentio ;  non  ea  quidem  illicita 
aut  nova ;  —  quidni  enim  possimus  pro  jure  nostro  (neque  eo 
ipso  alio,  quam  onmium)  si  quid  apud  eos  non  recte  inventum 
aut  pofiitum  sit,  reprehendere  aut  notare  ? — sed  tamen  utcunque 
justa  aut  permissa,  nihilominus  impar  fortasse  fuisset  ea  ipsa 
eontentio,  ob  virium  nostrarum  modum.  Yerum  quum  per  nos 
illud  agatur,  ut  alia  omnino  via  intellectui  aperiatur  illis  inten- 
tata  et  incognita,  commutata  jam  ratio  est ;  cessant  studium  et 
partes ;  nosque  indicis  tantimmiodo  personam  sustinemus,  quod 
mediocris  certe  est  authoritatis,  et  fortunas  cujusdam  potius 
quam  facultatis  et  excellentiae.  Atque  hasc  moniti  species  ad 
personam  pertinet ;  altera  ad  res  ipsas. 

Nos  siquidem  de  deturbanda  ea  quas  nunc  floret  philosophia, 
aut  si  qua9  alia  sit  aut  erit  hac  emendatior  aut  auctior,  minime 
laboramus.  Neque  enim  oj£cimus,  quin  philosophia  ista  re- 
cepta,  et  alias  id  genus,  disputationes  alant,  sermones  oment, 
ad  professoria  mimera  et  vitae  civilis  compendia  adhibeantur 
et  valeant.  Quin  etiam  aperte  significamus  et  declaramus, 
eam  quam  nos  adducimus  philosophiam  ad  istas  res  admodum 
utilem  non  futuram.  Non  praesto  est,  neque  in  transitu  ca- 
pitnr,  neque  ex  prsenotionibus  intellectui  blanditur,  neque  ad 
Yulgi  captum  nisi  per  utilitatem  et  eflecta  descendet. 

Sint  itaque  (quod  foelix  iaustumque  sit  utrique  parti)  duas 
doctrinarnm  emanationes,  ac  duas  dispensationes ;  duas  similiter 
contemplantium  sive  philosophantium  tribus  ac  veluti  cogna- 
tiones ;  atque  illas  neutiquam  inter  se  inimicas  aut  alienas,  sed 
focderatas  et  mutuis  auxiliis  devinctas :  sit  denique  alia  scientias 
colendi,  alia  inveniendi  ratio.  Atque  quibus  prima  potior  et 
acceptior  est,  ob  festinationem,  vel  vitas  civilis  rationes,  vel 
quod  illam  alteram  ob  mentis  infirmitatem  capere  et  complecti 
non  possint  (id  quod  longe  plurimis  accidere  necesse  est),  opta- 
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mu8  ut  lis  fooliciter  et  ex  voto  succedat  <][uod  agunt^  atque  ut 
quod  sequuntur  teneant  Quod  si  cui  mortalium  cordi  et  curse 
sit,  non  tantum  inventis  hsrere  atque  lis  uti,  aed  ad  ulteriora 
penetrare ;  atque  non  disputando  adversarium,  sed  opere  na- 
turam  vincere ;  denique,  non  belle'  et  probabiliter  opinari,  eed 
certo  et  ostensive  scire ;  tales,  tanquam  veri  scientiarum  filii, 
nobis  (si  videbitur)  se  adjungant ;  ut  omissis  naturse  atriis,  quae 
infiniti  contriverunt,  aditus  aliquando  ad  interiora  patefiat. 
Atque  ut  melius  intelligamur,  utque  iUud  ipsum  quod  volumus 
ex  nominibus  impositis  magis  familiariter  occurrat,  altera  ratio 
sive  via  Anticipdtio  Mentis,  altera  Interpreiatio  Natura,  a  nobis 
appellari  consuevit 

Est  etiam  quod  petendum  videtur.     Nos  certe  cogitatiDnem 

suscepimus  et  curam  adhibuimus,  ut  quae  a  nobis  proponentur 

non  tantum  vera  essent,  sed  edam  ad  animos  hominum  (licet 

miris  modis  occupatos  et  interclusos)  non  incommode  aut  aspere 

accederent.     Yeruntamen  aequum  est,  ut  ab  hominibus  impe- 

tremus  (in  tanta  prsesertim  doctrinarum  et  scientiarum  restau- 

ratione)  ut  qui  de  hisce  nostris  aliquid,  sive  ex  sensu  proprio, 

sive  ex  authoritatum  turba,  sive  ex  demonstrationum  formis 

(quae  nunc  tanquam  leges  qusedam  judiciales  invaluerunt),  sta- 

tuere  aut  existimare  velit,  ne  id  in  transitu  et  velut  aliud  agendo 

facere  se  posse  speret ;  sed  ut  rem  pernoscat ;  nostram,  quam 

describimus  et  mimimus,  viam  ipse  paullatim  tentet ;  subtilitati 

rerum  quae  in  experientia  signata  est  assuescat ;  pravos  denique 

atque  alte  haerentes  mentis  habitus  tempestiva  et  quasi 

legitima  mora  corrigat ;  atque  tum  demum  (si 

placuerit)  postquam  in  potestate 

sua  esse  cosperit,  judicio 

suo  utatur. 
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APHOmSMI 

DE  INTERPRETATIONE  NATUR-aB 
ET  REGNO  HOMINIS. 


APBOBIflMUS 
I. 

HoMO«  NatursB  minister^  et  interpres^  tantnin  facit  et  intelligit 
quantum  de  Natur»  ordine  re  vel  mente  obseryayerit^  nee  am- 
plius  scit  aut  potest. 

II. 

Nee  manna  nuda  nee  intelleetus  sibi  permissus  multum  valet ; 
instrumentis  et  aoziliis  res  perficitur;  quibns  opus  est  non 
minus  ad  intellectum  quam  ad  maniun.  Atque  ut  instrumenta 
manus  motum  aut  eient  aut  regunt,  ita  et  instrumenta  mentis 
intellectui  aut  suggerunt  aut  eavent. 

in. 

Scientia  et  potentia  humana  in  idem  eoineidunt^  quia  igno- 
ratio  causae  destituit  effectum.  Natura  enim  non  nisi  parendo 
TOicitur^;  et  quod  in  contemplatione  instar  eaus»  est^  id  in 
operatione  instar  regulse  est. 

IV. 

Ad  opera  nil  aliud  potest  bomo^  quam  ut  corpora  naturalia 
admoveat  et  amoveat ;  reliqua  Natura  intus  transigit.^ 

V. 

Solent  se  immiscere  naturse  (quoad  opera)  mechanicus,  ma- 
thematicus,  medicus,  alcbymista^  et  magus ;  sed  omnes  (ut  nunc 
sunt  res)  eonatu  levi,  successu  tenuL 

VI. 

Insanum  quiddam  esset,  et  in  se  contrarium,  existimare  ea 
qu»  adhuc  nunquam  facta  simt  fieri  posse^  nisi  per  modos 
adhuc  nunquam  tentatos. 

>  Thmt  the  phydcian  is  *•  natune  minltter,"  ^{urmt  6wiiip4rtiSf  Is  quoted  more  than  once 
fhm  Hippocrates  by  Galen,  xt.  369.  xvU  86.  (Kuhn) :  the  first  passage  in  his  com- 
mentary on  HIppoc.  De  Aliment,  iii.,  the  second  iu  his  do.  De  Humor,  i. 

*  This  antlthesb  was  probably  suggested  by  Publius  Syrus's  gnome :  » **  Casta  ad 
virnm  matrona  parendo  imperat** 

*  For  some  remarlis  npon  the  first  four  Aphorisms,  see  the  Preface,  p.  88.  —  JlSl 
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VII. 

Generationes  mentis  et  manus  numeros®  admodum  yi- 
dentar  in  libris  et  opificiis.  Sed  omnis  ista  varietas  sita  est 
in  subtilitate  eximia,  et  derivatioBibut  paaottcum  corum  quae 
innotuerunt ;  non  in  numero  Axiomatum. 

vm. 

Etiam  opera,  qu»  jam  inventa  strnt,  casui  debentor  et  expe- 
rientise  magis  quam  scientiis :  scientiffi  enim,  qnas  nunc  habe- 
mns,  nihil  aliud  sunt  quam  quaBdam  concinnationes  rerum  antea 
inventarum ;  non  modi  inveniendi,  aut  designationes  novorum 
operum. 

IX. 

Causa  vero  et  radix  fere  omnium  malorum  in  scientiis  ea 
una  est ;  quod  dum  mentis  humansB  vires  taiao  miramur  et  ex- 
tollimus,  vera  ejus  auxilia  non  qusBramus. 

X. 

Subtilitas  naturaa  subtilitatem  sensus  et  intellectus  multis 
partibus  superat;  ut  pulchrae  illae  meditationes  et  speculationes- 
humanae  et  causationes  res  male-sana  sint^  nisi  quod  non  adsit 
qui  adyertat.' 

XI. 

Sicut  scientiaa  quae  nunc  babentur  inutiles  sunt  ad  inven- 
tionem  operum ;  ita  et  logica  quae  nunc  habetur  inutiUs  est  ad 
inventionem  scienliarum. 

xn. 

Logica  quae  in  usu  est  ad  errores(qui  in  notionibus  vulgari- 
bus  fundantur)  stabiliendos  et  figendos  valet,  potius  quam  ad 
inquisitionem  veritatis ;  ut  magis  damnosa  sit  quam  utllis. 

xui. 

Syllogismus  ad  principia  scientiarum  non  adhibetur,  ad  media 
axiomata  irustra  adhibetur,  cum  sit  subtilitati  naturae  longe 
impar.     Assensum  itaque  constringit,  non  res. 

XIV. 

Syllogismus  ex  propositionibus  constat,  propositiones  ex 
verbis,  verba  notionum  tesserae  sunt.  Itaque  si  notiones  ipsae 
(id  quod  basis  rei  est)  confusae  sint  et  temere  a  rebus  abstractae, 
nihil  in  iis  quae  superstruuntur  est  firmitudinis.  Itaque  spes 
est  una  in  inductione  vera. 

*  That  is,  tbey  must  from  the  nature  of  the  case  be  so  far  fh>m  the  truth,  that,  if 
we  could  but  compare  them  with  the  reality,  they  would  seem  like  the  work  of  men 
not  in  their  senses. — /.  S, 
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XV, 

In  notionibus  nil  sani  est,  nee  in  logicis  neo  in  physicis ; 
non  Substantia^  non  QuaUtas,  Affere,  Pati,  ipsum  Esse,  bonas 
noliones  sunt ;  multo  minus  Grave,  Leve,  Densum,  Tenue,  Hu* 
midutn,  Siccum,  GeneraHo,  CorrupHo,  Attrahere,  Fuffore,  Ele^ 
mentum.  Materia,  Forma,  et  id  genus ;  sed  omnes  phantastic» 
et  male  terminat®. 

XVI. 

Notiones  infimarum  speeierum,  Homims,  Cants,  Columbts, 
et  prehensionum  immediatarum  sensus,  Calidi,  Frigidi,  AUn, 
Nigri,  non  fallunt  magnopere ;  qu®  tamen  ipsas  a  fluxu  materise 
et  commistione'  rerum  quandoqueconfunduntur;  reliquas  omnes 
(quibus  homines  hactenus  usi  sunt)  aberrationes  sunt^  nee 
debitis  modis  a  rebus  abstractae  et  ezcitatae. 

XVII. 

Nee  minor  est  libido  et  aberratio  in  constituendis  axiomati- 
bus,  quam  in  notionibus  abstrahendis ;  idque  in  ipsis  principiis, 
quas  ab  inductione  vulgari  pendent.  At  multo  major  est  in 
axiomatibus  et  propositionibus  inferioribus,  quae  educit  syllo- 
gismus. 

XVIII. 

Quae  adhuc  inventa  sunt  in  scientiis,  ea  hujusmodi  sunt  ut 
notionibus  vidgaribus  fere  subjaceant;  ut  vero  ad  interiora  et 
remotiora  naturas  penetretur,  necesse  est  ut  tarn  notiones  quam 
axiomata  magis  certa  et  munita  via  a  rebus  abstrahantur; 
atque  omnino  melior  et  certior  intellectus  adoperatio  in  usum 
veniat. 

XIX. 

Duae  viaB  sunt,  atque  esse  possunt,  ad  inquirendam  et  inveni- 
endam  veritatem.  Altera  a  sensu  et  particularibus  advolat  ad 
axiomata  maxime  generalia,  atque  ex  iis  principiis  eorumque 
immota  veritate  judicat  et  invenit  axiomata  media ;  atque  base 
via  in  usu  est :  altera  a  sensu  et  particularibus  excitat  axiomata, 
ascendendo  oontinenter  et  gradatim,  ut  ultimo  loco  perveniatur 
ad  maxime  generalia ;  quas  via  vera  est,  sed  intentata. 


*  [  CommitBiotu  In  the  original  edition.  —  /.  i^.]  From  the  context  it  is  clear  that 
Bacon  means  that  the  union  of  bodies  of  different  kinds,  by  giving  rise  to  new  quali- 
ties and  species  intermediate  to  those  for  which  we  have  recognised  names,  tends  to 
confuse  our  Ideas  of  the  latter.  I  think  therefore  we  ought  to  read  **  commistione  " 
for  **  commissione.*'  [The  word  commutio  is  used  elsewhere  by  Bacon ;  see  for  instance 
It  13.  §34.— /.  S.] 
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XX. 

Eandem  ingFeditor  vifun  (priorem  scilicet)  intellectus  sibi 
permissus^  quam  fisicit  ex  ordine  dialectical.  Gestit  enim  mens 
exilire  ad  magis  generalia,  ut  acquiescat ;  et  post  parvam  moram 
fastidit  experientiam.  Sed  ha&c  mala  demum  aucta  sunt  a  dia- 
lectica,  ob  pompas  disputationum. 

xxi. 

Intellectus  sibi  permissus,  in  ingenio  sobrio  et  patiente  et 
gravi  (prsesertim  si  a  doctrinis  receptis  non  impediatur),  tentat 
nonnihU  illam  alteram  yiam,  quas  recta  est,  sed  exiguo  profectu ; 
cum  intellectus,  nisi  regatur  et  juvetur,  res  inaequalis  sit,  et 
omnino  inhabilis  ad  superandam  rerum  obscuritatem.  ^ 

xxir. 

Utraque  via  orditur  a  sensu  et  particularibus,  et  acquiescit  in 
maxime  generalibus ;  sed  immensum  quiddam  discrepant ;  cum 
altera  perstringat  tantum  experientiam  et  particularia  cur^m, 
altera  in  iis  rite  et  ordine  versetur ;  altera  rursus  jam  a  principio 
constituat  generalia  quasdam  abstracta  et  inutilia,  altera  grada- 
tim  exurgat  ad  ea  quae  revera  naturae  sunt  notiora.' 

XXIII. 

Non  leve  quiddam  interest  inter  humansd  mentis  idola  et 
divinad  mentis  ideas ;  hoc  est,  inter  placita  quasdam  inania  et 
yeras  signaturas'  atque  impressiones  fiictas  in  creaturis,  prout 
inveniuntur. 

XXIV. 

Nullo  modo  fieri  potest,  ut  axiomata  per  argumentationem 
constituta  ad  inventionem  novorum  operum  yaleant;  quia  sub- 

'i  I  should  be  inclined  to  translate  this  clause,  <*  since  the  intellect,  if  it  be  not  guided 
and  assisted,  act$  irregularlif  (res  Incqualls  sitX  And  is  altogether  unequal  to  overcorn- 
ing  the  obscurity  of  nature/*  Thus  in  §  60.  we  meet  with  a  similar  use  of  the  adverb 
••  inaqwditer  :**  — "  temere  et  insequaliter  a  rebus  abstracta  " — "  rashly  and  irregularly 
abstracted  from  their  ol^ects."  Or  perhaps,  though  this  translation  would  not  be  free 
iW>m  otjection,  inaequalis  might  be  rendered  **  inadequate  "  or  unequal  to  the  matter 
in  hand. 

'  This  phrase  ia  a  icholastie  mistranslation  of  the  Aristotelian  phrase  rp  ^^«  7»s»- 
ptfi^tpoy  *  t.  e.  naturally  better  known,  or  naturally  better  fitted  to  be  the  oliject  of 
knowledge.  It  is  diiflcult  to  render  the  phrase  accurately  either  into  Latin  or  into 
English,  because  in  neither  language  is  there  an  a^Jectiye  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
ypdpifws ;  **  notus  **  and  **  known  **  being  of  course  participles,  and  immediately  suggesting 
the  question,  **  known  to  whom  7  "  [See  note  on  Distrib.  Operls,  p.  137.  In  his  English 
writings.  Bacon  seems  to  use  the  word  *<  original  '*  as  equivalent  to  **  naturse  notius.** 
Compare  the  instruction  for  **  freeing  a  direction,**  in  the  Falerius  Terminut,  with 
the  **  praeceptum  verum  et  perfectum  operandi,**  in  the  Nod,  Org,  IL  4. ;  where  the 
rule  that  **  the  nature  discovered  be  more  original  than  the  nature  supposed  and  not 
more  secondary  or  of  the  like  degree,*'  in  the  one,  corresponds  with  the  precept 
**  Forma  v(A*a  tails  sit  ut  naturam  datam  ex  fonte  aliquo  essentie  dedncat,  quae  inest 
pluribuB  et  notior  est  natura  (ut  loquuntur)  quam  ipsa  forma,*'  in  the  other.--V.  S,] 

*  See  note  on  Distr.  Op.  p.  145. — J.  S, 
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iaiitas  natorsd  subtilitatem  argumentandi  multis  partibus  superat 
Sed  axiomata  a  porticularibud  rite  et  ordine  abstracta  nova  par- 
licularia  nirsus  fSetcile  indicant  et  designant;  itaque  scientias 
leddimt  activas. 

XXV. 

Axiomata  qusd  in  usu  sunt  ex  tenui  et  manipulari  expe- 
rientia  et  paucis  particularibus,  quae  ut  plurimum  occurrunt, 
fluxere ;  et  sunt  fere  ad  mensuram  eorum  facta  et  extensa :  ut 
nil  mirum  eit,  si  ad  nova  particularia  non  ducant  Quod  si 
forte  instantia  aliqua  non  prius  animadversa  aut  cognita  se 
offerat,  axioma  distinctione  aliqua  frivola  salvatur,  ubi  emen- 
dari  ipsum  verius  foret 

XXVI. 

Bationem  bumanam  qua  utimur  ad  naturam,  Anticipationes 
Natura  (quia  res  temeraria  est  et  prsematura)^  at  illam  rationem 
qu£B  debitis  modis  elicitur  a  rebus,  Interpretationem  -  Nature, 
docendi  gratia  vocare  consuevimus. 

XXVII. 

Anticipationes  satis  firm®  sunt  ad  consensum;  quandoqui- 
dem  si  bomines  etiam  insanirent  ad  unum  modum  et  conformi- 
ter,  illi  satis  bene  inter  se  congruere  possent. 

XXVIII. 

Quin  longe  validiores  sunt  ad  subeundum  assensum  Anticipa- 
tiones quam  Interprctationes ;  quia  ex  paucis  collect®,  iisque 
maxime  quae  familiariter  occurrunt,  intellectum  statixn  perstrin- 
gunt  et  phantasiam  implent :  ubi  contra  Interprctationes,  ex 
rebus  admodum  variis  et  multum  distantibus  sparsim  collectae, 
iDteUectum  subito  percutere  non  possunt;  ut  necesse  sit  eas, 
quoad  opiniones,  duras  et  absonas,  fere  instar  mysteriorum  fidei, 
TiderL 

XXIX. 

In  scientiis  quae  in  opinionibus  et  placitis  fundatae  sunt, 
bonus  e;^  usus  Anticipationum  et  IKalecticae ;  quando  opus  est 
assensum  subjugare,  non  res. 

XXX* 

Non,  si  omnia  omnium  aetatum  ingenia  coierint  et  labores 
contulerint  et  transmiserint,  progressus  magnus  fieri  potent  in 
fideniiis  per  Anticipationes ;  quia  errores  radicales,  et  in  prima 
digestione  mentis,  ab  excellentia  fdnctionum  et  remediorum 
sequentium  non  curantur. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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XXXI. 

Frustra  magnmn  expectatur  augmentom  in  Bcientiie  ex 
supeiinductione  et  insitione  noYorum  super  vetera ;  Bed  Instau- 
ratio  facienda  est  ab  imis  ftindamentis,  nisi  libeat  perpetuo  cir- 
cumvolvi  in  orbem^  cum  exili  et  quasi  contemnendo  progressu. 

XXXII. 

Antiquis  authoribus  buus  constat  honos,  atque  adeo  omnibus ; 
quia  non  ingeniorum  aut  fiicultatum  inducitur  comparatio,  sed 
vias ;  nosque  non  judicis  sed  indicis  personam  sustinemus. 

xxxni. 

Nullum  (dicendum  enim  est  aperte)  recte  fieri  potest  judicium 
nee  de  via  nostra,  nee  de  iis  quaB  secundum  cam  inventa  sunt, 
per  Anticipationes  (rationem  scilicet  quse  in  usu  est) ;  quia  non 
postulandum  est  ut  ejus  rei  judicio  stetur,  qus9  ipsa  in  judicium 
yocatur. 

XXXIV. 

Neque  etiam  tradendi  aut  explicandi  ea  qusQ  adducimus 
facilis  est  ratio ;  quia  quse  in  se  nova  sunt  intelligentur  tamen 
ex  analogia  veterum.^ 

xxxv. 

Dixit  Borgia  de  expeditione  Gallorum  in  Italiam,  eos  venisse 
cum  creta  in  manibus  ut  diversoria  notarent,  non  cum  armis  ut 
perrumperent^ :  itidem  et  nostra  ratio  est,  ut  doctrina  nostra 
animos  idoneos  et  capaces  subintret ;  confutationum  enim  nuUus 
est  usus,  ubi  de  priilcipiis  et  ipsis  notionibus,  atque  etiam  de 
formis  demonstrationum,  dissentimus. 

xxxvi. 

Restat  vero  nobis  modus  tradendi  unus  et  simplex,  ut  homines 
ad  ipsa  particularia  et  eorum  series  et  ordines  adducamus ;  et  ut 
illi  rursus  imperent  sibi  ad  tempus  abnegationem  Nolionum^  et 
cum  rebus  ipsis  consuescere  incipiant. 

XXXVII. 

Batio  eorum  qui  acatalepsiam  tenuerunt,  et  Yia  nostra,  initiis 

>  For  the  meaning  of  **  aoalogia  '*  see  note  on  the  Dlstr.  Op.  p.  138. — /.  S, 
'  ''Dice-va  in  quel  tempi  Papa  Aleaeandro  sesto  cbe  i  Frances!  havevano  corao 
V  Italia  oon  gll  iperoni  di  legno  et  presola  col  gesso :  dicendo  cpsi  percbe  plgllando  east 
gll  alloggiamenti  nelle  citti  loro  furieri  segnavano  le  porte  delle  case  col  gesf o  ;  et  caval- 
eando  per  loro  diporto  i  gentU'  huoraini  per  le  terre  i  sollaiio  nsavaoo  di  portare  nelle 
scarpette  k  calcagni  certi  steochi  di  legno  appuntati,  delli  quali  in  vece  di  speronl  si 
servlvano  per  andare  le  cayalcature." — Nardi,  Vita  di  Malespini,  [1597,]  p.  18. 

In  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  Charles  the  Eighth,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
"  Archives  curieuses  "  of  Cember,  vol.  L  p.  197.,  and  which  was  apparently  written  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  remark  ascribed  to  Alexander  the 
Sixth  by  Nardl  and  Bacon  is  mentioned  as  a  popular  saying. 
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snie  quodammodo  consentiunt;  exitu  immensum  disjiingimtur 
et  opponimtur.  Sli  enim  nihil  sciri  posse  simpliciter  assenmt ; 
nos  non  miiltum  sciri  posse  in  natiira,  ea  qu»  nunc  in  usu  est 
Tia:  verom  illi  exinde  authoritatem  sensus  et  intellectus  de- 
stniont;  noe  aoxilia  iisdem  excogitamus  et  subministramus. 

xxxvni. 
Idola  et  notiones  falsae  qu»  intellectum  humanum  jam  occu- 
parunt  atque  in  eo  alte  hserent,  non  solum  mentes  hominum  ita 
obsident  ut  veritati  aditus  difficilis  pateat ;  sed  etiam  dato  et 
concesso  aditu,  ilia  rursus  in  ipsa  instauratbne  scientiarum 
occuirent  et  molesta  erunt,  nisi  homines  prsemoniti  adversus 
ea  se  quantum  fieri  potest  muniant. 

'  Quatuor  sunt  genera  Idolorum  qu»  mentes  humanas  obsi- 
dent. lis  (docendi  gratia)  nomina  imposuimus;  ut  primum 
genus,  Idola  Tribus ;  secundum,  Idola  Specus ;  tertiUm,  Idok 
Fori;  quartum,  Idola  Theatri  vocentur.^ 

XL. 

Excitatio  Notionum  et  Axiomatum  per  Inductionem  veram, 
est  certe  proprium  remedium  ad  Idola  arcenda  et  summoyenda; 
Bed  tamen  indicatio  Idolorum  magni  est  usus.  Doctrina  enim 
de  Idolis  similiter  se  habet  ad  Interpretationem  Naturae,  sicut 
doctrina  de  Sophisticis  Elenchis  ad  Dialeeticam  TulgareuL 

XTiT, 

Idola  TribuB  sunt  fundata  in  ipsa  natura  humana,  atque  in 
ipsa  tribu  sen  gente  hominum.  False  enim  asseritur,  sensum 
humanum  esse  mensuram  rerum  ^ ;  quin  contra,  onmes  perce- 
ptiones  tarn  sensus  quam  mentis  sunt  ex  analogia  hominis,  non 

'  Thae  finir  idols  have  been  compared  to  the  four  hindrances  to  truth  enumerated 
by  Bofer  Baoon.  These  are^  the  use  of  insufficient  authorttjr,  custom,  popular  opi- 
nions, and  the  conceahnent  of  ignorance  and  display  of  apparent  knowledge.  The 
last  two  may  be  Bkened  to  the  idols  of  the  market-place  and  the  theatre.  But  the 
principle  of  the  classlUcation  is  different.  [See  on  this  sutiject  the  Preface,  p.  90. 
Soger  Bacon's  words  are  as  follows : — 

"Qnataor  Tcro  maxima  sunt  oomprehendends  Terltatls  offlmdicula,  qus  omnem 
qnemcunque  sapientem  impediunt»  et  -viz  aliquem  pennittunt  ad  yerum  titulom 
saplentise  pervenire:  vis.  fragiUs  et  indlgns  auctoritatls  exeroplum,  consuetudinis 
diotumitas,  vulgi  sensus  imperiti,  et  propriss  ignorantlA  occultatio  cum  ostentatione 
SBpientis  apparentiSb  HiB  omnis  homo  involvitur,  omnis  status  occupatur.  Nam 
qoiUbet  singulis  artibus  vitc  et  studll  et  omnis  negotii  tribus  pessimis  ad  eandem  con- 
dnakwifm  utitur  aigumentis :  sciL^hoc  exempliflcatnm  est  per  msjores,  hoc  consue* 

turn  est,  hoc  yulgatum  ^t,  ergo  tenendum. SI  vero  hsec  tria  refellantur 

aliquando  magnlflci  ratlonls  potentid,  quartum  semper  In  promptu  est  et  in  ore 
cujuslibet,  ut  quillbet  Ignorantiam  suam  ezcuset,  et  licet  nihil  dlgnum  sciat  illud  tamen 
magniflcet  imprudenter  [impudenter  7]  et  sic  saltern  sun  stultitis  hifelici  solatio  ve- 
iltatem  opprlmat  et  elidat'* —  Ojnu  MajuM,  L  L  -^t/;  A] 

'  Protagoras.     See  Uippias  Major. 
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ex  analogia  umvenBi.  Estque  intellectus  humanus  instar  specnH 
inasqualiB  ad  radios  rerum^  qui  suam  naturam  natulan  renim 
immiscet^  eamque  distorquet  et  inficlt^ 

XLII. 

Idola  Specns  sunt  idola  hominis  individui.  Habet  enim 
unusquisque  (praBter  aberrationes  naturae  humanae  in  genere) 
specum  sive  cavernam  quandam  individuam^  quaB  lumen  naturas 
frangit  et  corrumpit ;  vel  propter  naturam  cujusque  propriam 
et  singularem ;  vel  propter  educationem  et  conversationem  cum 
aliis;  vel  propter  lectionem  librorum,  et  authoritates  eomm 
quos  quisque  colit  et  miratur ;  vel  propter  differentias  impres- 
sionum,  prout  occurrunt  in  animo  praeoccupato  et  praedisposlto 
aut  in  animo  aequo  et  sedato,  vel  ejusmodi ;  ut  plane  spiritus 
humanus  (prout  disponitur  in  hominibus  singulis)  sit  res  varia,  * 
et  omnino  perturbata,  et  quasi  fortuita :  unde  bene  Heraclitus^ 
homines  scientias  quaerere  in  minoribus  mundis^  et  non  in  ma* 
jore  sive  communi.^ 

XLIII. 

Sunt  etiam  Idola  tanquam  ex  contractu  et  societate  hiunani 
generis  ad  invicem,  quae  Idola  Fori,  propter  hominum  conuner- 
cium  et  consortium,  appellamus.  Homines  enim  per  sermones 
sociantur ;  at  verba  ex  captu  vulgi  imponuntur.  Itaque  mala 
et  inepta  verborum  impositio  miris  modis  intellectum  obsidet. 
Neque  definitiones  aut  explicationes,  quibus  homines  docti  se 
munire  et  vindicare  in  nonnullis  consueverunt,  rem  ullo  modo 
restituunt.  Sed  verba  plane  vim  faciunt  intellectui,  et  omnia 
turbant;  et  homines  ad  inanes  et  innumeras  controversias  et 
commenta  deducunt. 

XLIVp 

Sunt  denique  Idola  quae  immigrarunt  in  animos  hominum  ex 
diversis  dogmatibus  philosophiarum,  ac  etiam  ex  perversis  legi- 
bus  demonstrationum ;  quae  Idola  Theatri  nominamus;  quia 
quot  philosophiae  receptae  aut  inventae  sunt,  tot  fabulas  productas 
et  actas  censemus,  quae  mundos  effecerunt  fictitios  et  scenicos. 
Neque  de  his  quae  jam  habentur,  aut  etiam  de  veteribus  philo- 
sophiis  et  sectis,  tantum  loquimur ;  cum  complures  aliae  ejusmodi 
fabulae  componi  et  concinnari  possint ;  quandoquidem  errorum 
prorsus  diversorum   causae  sint  nihilominus  fere  communes. 

•  Sec  Sextos  Empirlcitt,  Advenut  Loaicot,  L  §  183. ;  and  compare  ii.  §  186.  of  the 
saroetreaUse, 
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Neque  rursus  de  philoeophiis  universalibus  tantum  hoc  intelli- 
gimus,  sed  etiam  de  principiis  et  axiomatibus  oompluribus 
Bcientiarum,  quse  ex  traditione  et  fide  et  neglectu  mvalnenrnt. 
Venim  de  singulis  istis  generibus  idolormn  ftisius  et  distinctius 
dicendum  est^  iit  inteilectui  humano  cautum  sit. 

XLV.* 

Intellectus  humanus  ex  proprietate  sua'  facile  supponit  ma- 
jorem  ordinem  et  sequalitatem  in  rebus  quam  invenit ;  et  cum 
multa  sint  in  natura  monodica'  et  plena  imparitatis^  tamen 
affingit  parallela  et  correspondentia  et  relativa  quae  non  simt. 
Hinc  commenta  ilia,  in  ccelestibus  omnia  moveri  per  circulos 
perfectos,  lineis  spiralibus  et  draconibus*  (nisi  nomine  tenus) 
prorsus  rejectis.  Hinc  elementiun  ignis  cum  orbe  suo  intro- 
ductum  est,  ad  constituendam  quaternionem  cum  reliquis  tribus^ 
quae  subjiciuntur  sensui/  Etiam  dementis  (quas  vocant)  im- 
ponitur  ad  placitum  decupla  proportio  excessus  in  raritate  ad 
invicem^:  et  hujusmodi  somnia,  Neque  vanitas  ista  tantum 
Talet  in  dogmatibus^  verum  etiam  in  notionibus  simplicibus. 


*  Here,  according  to  the  tripartite  distribution  of  the  "  Pars  Destruens  **  mentioned 
in  the  ll5th  aphorism,  be^ns  the  first  Redargutio— Redargutio  Bationls  Humans 
MatlTK.— J:  Si 

*  That  is  •'  In  accordance  with  the  homogeneity  of  Its  own  substance,**  or  as  Bacon 
expresses  it  in  §  52.,  **^  ex  aequalitate  substantis  spiritus  humanL" 

*  Tlie  word  which  Bacon  intends  to  use  is,  of  course,  **  monadica; "  but  throughout 
his  writings  he  has  fiillen  into  the  error  of  wliich  the  text  affords  an  instance. 

*  It  does  not  appear  in  what  sense  Bacon  uses  the  word  •*  draco."  In  its  ordinary 
acceptation  in  old  astronomy,  it  denoted  the  great  circle  which  is  approximately  the 
projection  on  the  sphere  of  the  moon's  orbit  The  ascending  node  was  called  the 
caput  draconis,  and  the  descending  the  cauda  draconis.  The  same  terms  were  occa- 
sionally applied  to  the  nodes  of  the  planetary  orbits.  It  is  not  Improbable  that  Bacon 
intended  to  complain  of  the  r^ection  of  spirals  of  double  curvature,  or  helices,  which 
traced  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  might  represent  inequalities  in  latitude.    Compare 

•  (Nov.  Org.  IL  48.)  what  is  said  of  the  variations  of  which  the  «  motui  rotationls 
spontanens**  admits, 

'  The  orb  of  the  element  of  lire  was  supposed  to  lie 
above  that  of  the  element  of  air,  and  therefore  might 
be  said  **  non  sulgici  sensui.*'  The  quaternion  of 
elements  follows  directly  from  the  quaternion  of  ele- 
mentary qualities ;  namely,  hot,  cold,  moist,  dry.  For 
these  may  be  combined  two  and  two  in  six  different 
ways ;  two  of  these  combinations  are  rc;iected  as  simply 
contradictory  (vis.  hot  and  cold,  moist  and  dry) ;  and 
to  each  of  the  other  combinations  corresponds  one  of  ^''^ 

(be  four  elements.     The  diagram  will  illustrate. 

*  This  doctrine  of  the  decupla  ratio  of  density  of  the  elements  was  suggested  By  a 
passage  in  Aristotle  [De  Oen.  et  Cor.  11.  6.].  It  is  found  in  all  books  of  medisval 
physics.  Of.  the  Margarila  PhUosophia^  ix.  c  4.,  or  Alsted^s  Encychpadiaf  where  it 
Is  thus  expressed:  "  Proportio  elementorum  ad  se  invicem  ratione  transmutationls  est 
decupla,  ratione  magnitudinis  non  satis  explorata."  The  transmutabliity  of  one 
element  Into  another  Is  an  essential  part  of  the  Peripatetic  doctrine  of  elements.  It  is 
found  also  in  the  Timtna, 
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XLVI. 

Intenectns  hainanTi%  in  iis  qusb  semel  placaenmt  (aut  quia 
reoepta  simt  et  cre^ta,  aat  quia  delectant),  alia  eliam  omnia 
trahit  ad  eufiragationem  et  consensum  cum  illis ;  et  licet  major 
flit  instantiarum  yis  et  copia  qnm  occorrunt  in  contrarium^ 
tamen  eas  aut  non  obsenrat  aut  contemnit  aut  difltinguendo 
flummovet  et  rejicit,  non  sine  magno  et  pernicioso  prsejudicio, 
quo  prioribus  illis  syllepsibuja  authoritas  maneat  inviolata. 
Itaque  recte  respondit  ille^  qui^  cum  suspensa  tabula  in  templo 
ei  monstraretur  eorum  qui  vota  solverant  quod  naufragii  peri- 
culo  elapsi  flinty  atque  interrogando  premeretur  anne  turn  quidem 
deorum  numen  agnosceret^  quaesivit  denuo.  At  ubt  sint  ilti 
depicti  qui  post  vota  nuncupata  perierint  ?  ^  Eadem  ratio  est 
fere  omnis  superstitionis,  ut  in  astrolo^cis,  in  somniis^  ominibus^ 
nemesibus^  et  hujusmodi ;  in  quibus  homines  delectati  hi:gu8- 
modi  vanitatibus  advertunt  eventus  ubi  implentur^  ast  ubi 
falluQt  (licet  multo  frequentius)  tamen  negligunt  et  prastereunt. 
At  longe  subtiliufl  serpit  hoc  malum  in  philosophiis  et  scientiis ; 
in  quibus  quod  flemel  placuit  reliqua  (licet  multo  firmiora  et 
potiora)  inficit  et  in  ordinem  redigit.  Quinetiam  licet  abfuerit 
ea  quam  diximus  delectatio  et  vanitas^  is  tamen  humano  in- 
tellectui  error  est  proprius  et  perpetuus,  ut  magis  moveatur  et 
excitetur  affirmadvis  quam  negativis;  cum  rite  et  ordine 
lequum  se  utrique  prasbere  debeat ;  quin  contra,  in  omni  azicnnate 
Tero  coDstxtuendo,  major  eat  vis  infltantiap>  negativas. 

XLVII. 

Intellectus  humanus  illis  quae  simul  et  subito  mentem  ferire 
et  subire  possunt  maxime  movetur ;  a  quibus  phantasia  impleri 
et  inflarl  consuevit;  reliqua  vero  modo  quodam,  licet  imperce-. 
ptibili,  ita  se  habere  fingit  et  supponit,  quomodo  se  habent  pauca 
ilia  quibus  mens  obsidetur;  ad  ilium  vero  transcursum  ad  iii- 
stantias  remotas  et  heterogeneas,  per  quas  axiomata  tanquam 
igne  probantur,  tardus  omnino  intellectus  est  et  inhabilis,  niai 
hoc  illi  per  duras  leges  et  yiolentum  imperium  imponatur. 

XliYIII. 

Gliscit  intellectus  humanus,  neque  consistere  aut  acquiescere 
potis  est,  sed  ulterius  petit;  at  frustra.     Itaque  incogitabile 


>  This  story  is  told  of  Dlagoras  by  Cloero,  De  Nat  Ocor.  iii^  and  of  Diogenes  the 
Cynic  by  Diogenes  Laertlus. 
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est  at  eh  aliqttid  extremtim  aut  ext^nmm  mtmdi^  6ed  eemper 
quasi  necessario  occurrit  nt  sit  aliqnid  uHerins^ :  neque  rursus 
cogitari  potest  quomodo  sBtemitas  defluxerit  ad  hunc  diem; 
cum  distinctio  ilia  quse  recipi  consuevit^  quod  sit  infinitum  a 
parte  ante  et  a  parte  post,  nuUo  modo  constare  possit;  quia 
inde  sequeretur,  quod  sit  unum  infinitum  alio  infinito  majus^ 
atque  ut  consumatur  infinitum,  et  vergat  ad  finitum.  SimiUs 
est  subtilitas  de  lineis  semper  diyisibilibus^  ex  impotentiaeogi- 
tationis.  At  majore  cum  pemicie  intervenit  base  impotentia 
mentis  in  iuTcntione  causarum :  nam  cum  maxime  universalia  in 
natura  positiva  esse  debeant,  quemadmodum  inyeniuntur,  neque 
sunt  revera  causabilia ;  tamen  intellectus  bumanus^  nescius  ac^ 
quiescercy  adhuc  appetit  notiora.  Turn  vero  ad  ulteriora  tendens 
ad  proximiora  recidit,  videlicet  ad  causas  finales,  quse  simt 
plane  ex  natura  hominis  potius  quam  universi';  atque  ex  hoc 
fonte  pbilosophiam  miris  modis  comiperunt.  Est  autem  aeque 
imperiti  et  leviter  philosopbantis,  in  maxime  universalibus  cau- 
sam  requirere,  ac  in  subordinatis  et  subaltemis  causam  non 
desiderare.^ 

XLIX. 

Intellectus  bumanus  luminis  sicci  non  est' ;  sed  recipit  infu- 


>  Thu  Leilmitz  deflTed  from  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  a  proof  of  the  infinite 
extent  of  the  oniverse,  alleging  that  if  it  were  of  finite  dimensions  no  reason  could 
be  given  lor  its  occopying  any  one  region  of  space  rather  than  any  other. 

'  In  the  phrase  **  subtilitas  de  lineis  semper  divisibilibus/*  reference  is  made  to  Ari- 
stotle, who  in  several  places  in  his  writings  (particularly  in  the  tract  rtpl  Mfiuy  ypati- 
fairmp)  maintains  that  in  theory  every  magnitude  is  divisible  sine  limlte. 

*  This  censure  appears  to  be  expressed  without  sufficient  limitation ;  for  it  is  difficult 
to  assent  to  the  assertion  that  the  notion  of  the  final  cause,  considered  generally,  is 
more  ex  natura  hominis  than  that  of  the  efficient.  The  sntrject  is  one  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  accurately ;  but  it  may  be  said  that  wherever  we  think  that  we  re- 
cognise a  tendency  towards  a  fulfilment  or  realisation  of  an  idea,  there  the  notion  of 
the  final  cause  oomes  ha.  It  can  only  be  from  inadvertence  that  Professor  Owen  has 
set  the  doctrine  of  the  final  cause  as  it  were  in  antithesis  to  that  of  the  unity  of  type : 
by  the  fbrmer  he  means  the  doctrine  that  the  suitability  of  an  animal  to  its  mode  of 
life  Is  the  one  thing  aimed  at  or  intended  in  its  structure.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Aristotle  would  have  recognised  the  preservation  of  the  type  as  not  less  truly  a  final 
eaose  than  the  preservation  of  the  species  €fr  than  the  well-being  of  the  Individual. 
The  final  cause  connects  itself  with  what  in  the  language  of  modem  German  philo- 
sophy is  expressed  by  the  phrase  "  the  Idea  in  Nature." 

9Xms  itip  7^  ^'^^^n^  hZltvvrrov  &ir^8ci|iy  c&ou*   cis  fyf^ipov  yhp  ti»  /BaSi^ot  *  &rrc  yiiiJ? 
o&rms  c7rai  &v^i{iy.  —  Metaph.,  iU.  4. 

'  Heraclltns  apud  Plut,  Be  £su  Camlum.  This  doctrine  of  Idols  is  spoken  of 
with  great  disrespect  by  Spinosa.  He  asserts  that  neither  Des  Cartes  nor  Bacon  ever 
perceived  the  true  source  of  error,  and  adds :  **  J>e  Bacone  parum  dicam,  qui  de 
hac  re  admodum  confuse  loquitur,  et  fere  nihil  probat,  sed  tantum  narrat :  **  and 
ooodudes  by  sayings  **  quaa  adhuc  alias  causas  adsignat  (he  has  just  enumerated 

M  4 
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eionem  a  Toluntate  et  affectibus,  id  quod  generat  Ad  quod  ntdi 
scientias.  Quod  enim  mavult  homo  verum  esse,  id  potius  cre- 
dit. Bejicit  itaque  difficilia^  ob  inquirendi  impatientiam ;  sobria, 
quia  coarctant  spem;  altiora  natune,  propter  superstilionem ; 
lumen  experiential^  propter  arrogantiam  et  fastom,  ne  videatur 
mens  veraari  in  yilibus  et  fluxis ;  paradoza^  propter  opinionem 
Yulgi ;  denique  innumeris  modis,  iisque  interdum  imperceptibi- 
libus^  affectus  intellectum  imbuit  et  inficit. 

At  longe  maximum  impedimentum  et  aberratio  intellectus 
humani  provenit  a  stupore  et  incompetentia  et  fallaciis  sen- 
8uum ;  ut  ea  quae  sensum  feriant,  illis  quas  sensum  immediate 
non  feriunt^  licet  potioribus,  prseponderent.  Itaque  contem- 
platio  fere  desinit  cimi  aspectu;  adeo  ut  rerum  invisibilium 
exigua  aut  nulla  sit  observatio.  Itaque  omnis  operatic  spiri- 
tuum  in  corporibus  tangibilibus  inclusorum  latet,  et  homines 
fugit.  Omnis  etiam  subtilior  meta-schematismus  in  partibus 
rerum  crassiorum  (quem  vulgc  alterationem  yocant,  cum  sit 
revera  latio  per  minima)  latet  similiter :  et  tamen  nisi  duo  ista 
quas  diximus  explorata  fiierint  et  in  lucem  producta^  nihil 
magni  fieri  potest  in  natura  quoad  opera.  Bursus  ipsa  natura 
aeris  communis  et  corporum  omnium  quaa  aerem  tenuitate 
Buperant  (quas  plurima  sunt)  fere  incognita  est.  Sensus  enim 
per  se  res  infirma  est  et  aberrans ;  neque  organa  ad  amplifican- 
dos  sensus  aut  acuendos  multum  Talent ;  sed  omnis  verior  inter- 
pretatio  naturas  conficitur  per  instantias^  et  experimenta  idonea 
et  apposita ;  ubi  sensus  de  experimento  tantum,  experimentum 
de  natura  et  re  ipsa  judicat. 

LI. 

Intellectus  humanus  fertur  ad  abstracta  propter  naturam 
propriam^  atque  ea  quas  fluxa  sunt  fingit  esse  constantia. 
Melius  autem  est  naturam  secare^  quam  abstrahere ' ;  id  quod 
Democriti  schola  fecit^  quae  magis  penetravit  in  naturam  quam 
reliquaB.  Materia  potius  considerari  debet,  et  ejus  schematismi 
et  meta^schematismij  atque  actus  purus,  et  lex  actus  sive 


three  of  the  Idols  of  the  Tribe)  facile  omnes  ad  untcam  Cartesti  reducl  possunt ;  scilicet 
quia  voluntas  humana  est  libera  et  latlor  intellectu ;  sive,  ut  ipse  Yerulamius  roagia 
confuse  loquitur,  quia  intellectus  lumlnis  sicci  non  est,  sed  recipit  infitsionem  a  volun- 
fate.*'    See  Spinoza  to  Oldenhnrg,  ep.  2.  vol.  ii.  p.  146.  of  Bruder's  edftloa 

*  "  Naturam  secare,**  to  dissect  nature  into  her  constituent  parts ;    *<  Naturam  abs- 
trahere/* to  resolve  nature  into  abstractions. 
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motius ;  Fomue  enim  oommenta  animi  humani  efxat,  nisi  libeat 
leges  illaa  actus  Formas  appellare* 

LII. 

Hujusmodi  itaque  sunt  Idola^  qusd  yocamus  Idola  Tribus; 
qnflB  ortum  habent  aut  ex  »qualitate  substantisd  spiritus  hu- 
mani^ ;  aut  ex  praeoccupatione  ejus;  aut  ab  angustiis  ejus;  aut 
ab  inquieto  motu  ejus;  aut  ab  infiisione  affectuum;  aut  ab  in- 
competentia  sensuum ;  aut  ab  impressionis  modo. 

LIII. 

Idola  Specus  ortum  habent  ex  propria  cnjusque  natura  et 
animi  et  corporis ;  atque  etiam  ex  educatione,  et  consuetudine, 
et  fortuitis.  Quod  genus  licet  sit  varium  et  multiplex^  tamen 
ea  proponemus  in  quibus  maxima  cautio  est^  qu»que  plurimum 
Talent  ad  polluendum  intellectum  ne  sit  purus. 

LIV. 

Adamant  homines  scientias  et  contemplationes  particulares ; 
aut  quia  authores  et  inventores  se  earum  credunt;  aut  quia 
plurimum  in  illis  opersB  posuerunt,  iisque  maxime  assueverunt. 
Hujusmodi  vero  homines^  si  ad  philosophiam  et  contemplationes 
universales  se  contulerint,  illas  ex  prioribus  phantasiis  detor- 
quent  et  corrumpunt;  id  quod  maxime  conspicuum  cemitur  in 
Aristotele^  qui  naturalem  suam  philosophiam  l(^ic89  suaa  prorsus 
mancipayity  ut  cam  fere  inutilem  et  contentiosam  reddiderit 
Chymicorum  autem  genus^  ex  paucis  experimentis  fomacis,  phi- 
losophiam constituerunt  phantasticam  et  ad  pauca  spectantem. 
Quinetiam  Gilbertus^  postquam  in  contemplationibus  magnetis 
se  laboriosissime  exercuisset^  confinxit  statim  philosophiam  con- 
sentaneam  rei  apud  ipsum  pra^poUenti. 

LV. 

Maximum  et  velut  radicale  discrimen  ingeniorum^  quoad  phi- 
losophiam et  scientias^  illud  est ;  quod  alia  ingenia  sint  fortiora 
et  aptiora  ad  notandas  rerum  difierentias^  alia  ad  notandas 
rerum  similitudines.  lugenia  enim  constantia  et  acuta  figere 
contemplationes  et  morari  et  hserere  in  omni  subtilitate  differen- 
tiarum  possunt:  ingenia  autem  sublimia  et  discursiva  etiam 
tenuissimas  et  catholicas  rerum  similitudines  et  agnoscunt  et 
componunt.  Utrumque  autem  ingenium  facile  labitur  in  exces- 
Bum^  prensando  aut  gradus  rerum  aut  umbras. 

'  Compare  Advanc  of  learning :  *•  That  the  spirit  of  roan  being  of  am  equal  and 
muform  evbUanee  doth  usually  suppose  and  feign  in  nature  a  greater  equality  and 
unUbnnitjr  than  is  In  truth."  —  /.  S. 
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LVI. 

Beperiiintur  ingenia  alia  in  admiralioiiem  antiqmtatis,  alia  in 
amorem  et  amplexum  novitatig  efiiisa ;  pauca  yero  ejus  tempera- 
menti  sunt  ut  modum  tenere  possint^  quin  aut  qns&  recte  poeita 
sunt  ab  antiquiB  conyellant,  ant  ea  contemnant  quae  recte 
affenmtur  a  novis.  Hoc  vero  magno  scientiarum  et  philosophiie 
detrimento  fit ;  qnum  studia  potiua  sint  antiquitatis  et  novitatis, 
quam  judicia;  reritas  antem  non  a  felicitate  temporis  alicujns, 
quae  res  yaria  est,  sed  a  lumine  naturro  et  experiential,  quod 
a&temum  est,  petenda  est  Itaque  abneganda  sunt  ista  studia, 
et  yidendum  ne  intelleetus  ab  illis  ad  consensum  abripiatur. 

LVII, 

Contemplationes  nsturad  et  corpomm  in  simplicitate  sua, 
intellectum  frangunt  et  comminuunt*:  contemplationeB  yero 
naturae  et  corporum  in  compositione  et  configuratione  sua, 
inteUeetum  stupefaciunt  et  solyunt.^  Id  optime  cemitur  in 
schola  Lencippi  et  Democriti',  coUata  cum  reliquis  philosophiis; 
Ilia  enim  ita  yersatur  in  particulis  rerum,  ut  fobricas  fere 
negligat:  reliquae  autem  ita  fabricas  intuentur  attonitae,  ut  ad 
simplicitatem  naturae  non  penetrent*  Itaque  alternandae  sunt 
contemplationes  istse  et  yicissim  sumendae;  ut  intelleetus 
reddatur  simul  penetrans  et  capax,  et  eyitentur  ea  quae  diximus 
incommoda  atque  Idola  ex  iis  proyenientia. 

LVIII. 

Talis  itaque  esto  prudentia  contemplatiya  in  arcendis  et 
summoyendis  Idolis  Specus;  quae  aut  ex  praedominantia,  aut 
ex  excessu  compositionis  et  diyisionis,  aut  ex  studiis  erga  tem* 
pora,  aut  ex  objectis  largis  et  minutis,  maxime  ortum  habent. 
Generaliter  autem  pro  suspecto  habendum  unicuique  rerum 
naturam  contemplanti,  quicquid  intellectum  suum  potissimum 
capit  et  detinet ;  tantoque  major  adhibenda  in  hujusmodi  placitis 
est  cautio,  ut  intelleetus  seryetur  aequus  et  purus. 

LIX. 

At  Idola  Fori  omnium  molestissima  sunt ;  quae  ex  foedere  yer- 
borum  et  nominum  se  insinuarunt  in  intellectum.  Credunt 
enim  homines  rationem  suam  yerbis  imperare ;  sed  fit  etiam  ut 
yerba  yim  suam  super  intellectum  retorqueant  et  reflectant; 

'  t.  e.  Break  up  the  understanding  and  distract  it  in  minute  observation  of  the 
parts. — J.  S. 

'  t.  ff.  Astonish  and  dissolve  it  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  take  in  the  whole, — /.  5^. 
*  That  is,  in  the  Atomists. 
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qiu)d  philoeophimn  et  acientiaa  reddidit  sophistical  et  inactiraa 
Verba  aatem  plerunque  ex  captu  Tulgi  induntur^  atque  per 
lineas  Tnlgari  inteUectni  maxime  conspicuas  res  secant.  Quum 
autem  intellectus  acntior  ant  observatio  diligentior  eas  lineas 
transferre  velit^  ut  illse  sint  magis  secimdum  natnram^  verba 
obetrepunt.  Unde  fit  ut  magnas  et  solennes  disputationea  ho- 
minnm  doctorom  ssspe  in  comtroversias  circa  verba  et  nomina 
desinant;  a  qnibus  (ex  more  et  prudentia  mathematicorum)  in- 
dpeie  consultiua  foret^  easqne  per  definitiones  in  ordinem  redi- 
gere.  Qiub  tamen  definitiones,  in  natoralibus  et  materiatis, 
huic  malo  mederi  non  possunt;  quoniam  et  ipsas  definitiones 
ex  verbis  constant,  et  verba  gignunt  verba :  adeo  nt  necesse  sit 
ad  inatantiaa  particnlarBs  earumque  series  et  ordines  recurrere ; 
nt  mox  dicemus,  quum  ad  modum  et  rationem  constituendi 
notiones  et  aziomata  deventmn  fderit 

LX. 

Idola  qu8S  per  verba  intellectui  imponuntur  duorum  generum 
sunt.  Aut  enim  sunt  rerum  nomina  qusB  non  sunt(quemadmo- 
dum  enim  sunt  res  qu»  nomine  carent  per  inobservationem, 
ita  sunt  et  nomina  quae  carent  rebus  per  suppositionem  jiumr 
tasticam) ;  aut  sunt  nomina  rerum  quae  sunt,  sed  confusa  et  male 
terminata,  et  temere  et  inaequaliter  a  rebus  abstracta.  Prioris 
generis  sunt  Fortuna,  Primum  Mobile,  Planetarum  Orbes,  Ele- 
mentum  Ignis,  et  hujusmodi  commenta,  quae  a  vanis  et  falsis 
theoriia  ortum  habent.  Atque  hoc  genus  Idolorum  facilius 
gicitur,  quia  per  constantem  abnegationem  et  antiquationem 
theoriamm  exterminari  possunt. 

At  alterum  genus  perplexum  est  et  alte  hasrens;  quod  ex 
mala  et  imperita  abstractione  excitatur.  Exempli  gratia, 
accipiatur  aliquod  verbum  {Humidum,  si  placet),  et  videamus 
quomodo  sibi  constent  qu»  per  hoc  verbum  significantur ; 
et  invenietur  verbum  istud  Humidum  nihil  aliud  quam  nota 
confusa  diversarum  actionum,  quae  nuUam  constantiam  aut 
reductionem  patiuntur.  Significat  enim  et  quod  circa  aliud 
corpus  facile  se  circimifundit ;  et  quod  in  se  est  indeterminabile, 
nee  consistere  potest ;  et  quod  facile  cedit  undique ;  et  quod 
&cile  se  dividit  et  dispergit;  et  quod  facile  se  unit  et  colligit ; 
et  quod  facile  fluit  et  in  motu  ponitur;  et  quod  alteri  corpori 
&cile  adhaeret,  idque  madefacit;  et  quod  facile  reducitur  in 
liquidum,  sive  colliquatur,  cum  antea  consisteret.  Itaque  cum 
ad  hujus  nominis  praedicationem  et  impositionem  ventum  sit,  si 
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alia  acdpiasy  flamma  humida  est ;  si  alia  accipias,  aer  humidii9 
non  est ;  si  alia^  pulvis  minutus  humidus  est ;  si  alia,  vitram 
hmnidum  est;  ut  facile  appareat  istam  notionem  ez  aqua  tan- 
tum  et  communibus  et  yulgaribus  liquoribus,  absque  uUa  debita 
verificatione,  temere  abstractam  esse. 

In  yerbis  autem  gradus  sunt  quidam  pravitatis  et  erroris. 
Minus  vitiosum  genus  est  nominum  substantia  alicujus,  pras- 
sertim  specierum  infimarum  et  bene  deductarum  (nam  notio 
Crets,  Luti,  bona ;  Terras  mala) ;  vitiosius  genus  est  actionum, 
ut  Generare,  Corrumpere,  Alterare :  vitiosissimum  qualitatum 
(exceptis  objectis  sensus  immediatis);  ut  Gravis,  Levis,  Tenuis, 
Densi,  etc. ;  et  tamen  in  omnibus  istis  fieri  non  potest,  quin  sint 
alias  notiones  aliis  pauIo  meliores,  prout  in  sensum  humanum 
incidit  rerum  copia.^ 

LXI. 

At  Idola  Theatri  innata  non  sunt,  nee  occulto  insinuata  in 
intellectum ;  sed  ex  fabulis  theoriarum  et  perversis  legibus  de- 
monstrationum  plane  indita  et  recepta.  In  his  autem  confutatio- 
nes  tentare  et  suscipere  consentaneum  prorsus  non  est  illis  quas 
a  nobis  dicta  sunt.  Quum  enim  nee  de  principiis  consentiamus 
nee  de  demonstrationibus,  tollitur  omnis  argumentatio.  Id  vero 
bono  fit  fato,  ut  antiquis  suus  constet  honos.  Nihil  enim  illis 
detrahitur,  quum  de  via  omnino  quaestio  sit.  Claudus  enim  (ut 
dicitur)  in  via  antevertit  cursorem  extra  viam.  Etiam  illud 
manifesto  liquet,  currenti  extra  viam,  quo  habilior  sit  et  velo- 
cior,  eo  majorem  contingere  aberrationem. 

Nostra  vero  inveniendi  scientias  ea  est  ratio,  ut  non  multum 
ingeniorum  acumini  et  robori  relinquatur ;  sed  qiue  ingenia  et 
intellectus  fere  exasquet.  Quemadmodum  enim  ad  hoc,  utlinea 
recta  fiat  aut  circulus  perfectus  describatur,  multum  est  in  con- 
etantia  et  exercitatione  manus,  si  fiat  ex  vi  manus  propria;  sin 
autem  adhibeatur  regula  aut  circinus,  panim  aut  nihil ;  omnino 
similis  est  nostra  ratio.  Licet  autem  confutationum  particula-* 
rium  nullus  sit  usus,  de  sectis  tamen  et  generibus  hujusmodi 
theoriarum  nonnihil  dicendum  est ;  atque  etiam  pauIo  post  de 
signis  exterioribus,  quod  se  male  habeant ;  et  postremo  de  causis 

'  Here,  according  to  the  tripartite  distribution  of  the  sulilect  mentioned  in  aphorism 
115,  the  first  of  the  three  Redargutiones  ends.  The  following  aphorisms  from  61 
to  115  contain  the  two  others,  Redargutio  Phllosophiarum  and  Redargutio  Demon^ 
stratjonum,  which  are  not  kept  quite  separate.  The  69th  and  70th  aphorisms  bi'long 
especially  to  the  last — J,  S. 
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.Santas  infelicitatiB  et  tarn  diutumi  et  generalie  in  errore  consen* 
fius ;  ut  ad  vera  miniu  difficilis  sit  aditus^  et  intellectus  humanus 
Tolentiufi  expurgetur  et  Idola  dimittat 

LXII. 

Idola  Theatric  sive  iheoriarum^  multa  sant^  et  multo  plura 
esse  possnnt^  et  aliquando  fortasse  erunt.  -Nisi  enim  per  multa 
jam  BSMmla  hominum  ingenia  circa  religionem  et  theologiam 
occupsdsL  ftiissent^  atque  etiam  politiaa  civiles  (prsesertim  mo- 
narchist) ab  istiusmodi  novitatibus^  etiam  in  contemplatioDibus^ 
esaent  averste ;  ut  cum  periculo  et  detrimento  fortunarum  sua- 
mm  in  illas  homines  incumbant^  non  solum  prsemio  destituti, 
sed  etiam  contemptui  et  invidisa  expositi ;  complures  alise  pro- 
culdubio  philosophiarum  et  theoriarum  sectse^  similes  illis  qute 
magna  Tarietate  olim  apud  Grsscos  floruerunt^  introductas  fuis- 
sent.  Quemadmodum  enim  super  phsenomena  ffitherls  plura 
themata  coeli  confingi  possunt;  similiter^  et  multo  magis^  super 
phflsnomena  philosophise  fimdari  possunt  et  constitui  yaria  do- 
gmata. Atque  hujusmodi  theatri  fabulse  habent  etiam  illud 
quod  in  theatre  poetarum  usu  yenit^  ut  narrationes  fictse  ad 
scenam  narrationibus  ex  historia  veris  concixmiores  sint  et  ele- 
gantiores^  et  quales  quis  magis  vellet. 

In  genere  autem^  in  materiam  philosophise  simiitur  aut  multum 
ex  paucis  aut  parum  ex  multis;  ut  utrinque  philosophia  super 
experientise  et  natundis  historise  nimis  angustam  basin  fimdata 
sit,  atque  ex  paucioribus  quam  par  est  pronunciet.  Bationale 
enim  genus  philosophantium  ex  experientia  arripiunt  varia  et 
vulgaria,  eaque  neque  certx>  comperta  nee  dOigenter  examinata 
et  pensitata;  reliqua  in  meditatione  atque  ingenii  agitatione 
ponunt. 

Est  et  aliud  genus  philosophantium,  qui  in  paucis  experi- 
mentis  sedulo  et  accurate  elaborarunt,  atque  inde  philosophias 
educere  et  confingere  ausi  sunt;  reliqua  miris  modis  ad  ea 
detorquentes. 

Est  et  tertium  genus  eorum,  qui  theologiam  et  traditiones  ex 
fide  et  veneratione  immiscent;  inter  quos  yanitas  nonnullorum 
ad  petendas  etderivandas  scientias  a  Spiritibus  scilicet  et  Geniis 
deflexit;  ita  ut  stirps  errorum,  et  phflosophia  falsa,  genere  tri- 
plex At:  Sophistica,  Empirica,  et  Superstitiosa. 

LXIII. 

Primi  generis  exemplum  in  Aristotele  maxime  conspicuum 
est,  qui  philosophiam  naturalem  dialectica  sua  corrupit ;  quum 
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mundiim  ex  categoriis  effecerit;  seoamm  hunuuifie,  nobilissimflB 
substantifle^  genus  ex  yocibus  eecandsd  intentioms  tribnerit^; 
negotium  Densi  et  Raii,  per  qnod  corpora  subeunt  majores  et 
minores  dimensiones  sive  spatia,  per  frigidam  distinctionem 
Actus  et  Potendss^  transegerit;  motum  nngulb  oorporibus 
unicnm  et  proprium^^  et  si  participent  ex  alio  motu  id  aliunde 
moveri,  assemerit;  et  innumera  alia,  pro  arbitrio  suo,  natur» 
remm  imposuerit:  magis  ubique  sollicitos  quomodo  quis  re- 
spondendo  se  explicet,  et  aliquid  reddatur  in  verbis  poffltivum, 
quam  de  interna  rerum  veritate ;  quod  etiam  optime  se  ostendit 
in  comparatione  pbilosophi»  ejus  ad  alias  philosophias  quss 
apud  Grnecos  celebrabantur.  Habent  enim  Homoiomera  Anaxa- 
gone^  Atomi  Leucippi  et  Democriti,  Coelum  et  Terra  Parmeni- 
dis.  Lis  et  Amicitia  Empedoclis^  Besolutio  corporum  in  adiapho- 
ram  natnram  ignis  et  Beplicatio  eorundem  ad  densum  Heraclit!, 
aliquid  ex  pbilosopho  naturali^  et  rerum  naturam  et  experientiam 
et  corpora  sapiunt;  nbi  Aristotelis  Physica  nihil  aliud  quam 
dialectic»  voces  plerunque  sonet ;  quam  etiam  in  Metaphysicia 
sub  solenniore  nomine,  et  ut  magis  scilicet  realis,  non  nominalis, 
retractavit  Neque  illud  quenquam  moveat,  quod  in  libris  ejus 
de  animalibus,  et  in  problematibus,  et  in  aliis  suis  tractatibus, 
versatio  firequens  sit  in  experimentis.  Hie  enim  prius  decre- 
veratj  neque  experientiam  ad  constituenda  decreta  et  axiomata 
rite  consuluit;  sed  postquam  pro  arbitrio  suo  decrevisset,  ex- 
perientiam ad  sua  placita  tortam  circumducit  et  captivam;  ut 
hoc  etiam  nomine  magis  accusandus  sit,  quam  sectatores  ejus 
modemi  (scholasticorum  philosophorum  genus)  qui  experientiam 
omnino  deserueruntu 

LXIV. 

At  philosophic  genus  Empiricum  placita  magis  deformia  et 
monstrora  educit,  quam  Sophisticum  aut  rationale  genus ;  quia 
non  in  luce  notionum  vulgarium  (qu83  licet  tenuis  sit  et  super- 
ficialis,  tamen  est  quodammodo  imiversalis  et  ad  multa  pertinens) 

>  Thifl  censure  refers  to  Aristotle*s  definition  of  the  soul,  DeAnima,  li,  1.,—- i^vpo^ 
4yTf\4x*ta  ctiixaroi  ^vcrucov  6pytwucov, — in  ivhich  the  word  Entelecheia  is,  as  the 
scholastic  commentators  remark,  assigned  as  the  genus  to  which  the  soul  is  referred. 

'  The  **  fHgida  distinctio  actus  et  potentls  "  refers  apparently  to  the  Phys.  Aute, 
iv.  c.  6. ;  where  it  is  said  that  water  is  air  in  potentif^  and  vice  versa.  The  possi- 
bility of  their  reciprocal  transmutation  Bacon  does  not  appear  to  have  doubted  of. 
[With  reference  to  this  censure  of  Aristotle,  see  the  preface  to  the  Bistoria  Denn  a 
Man  — J.  &] 

*  "  Simplicis  corporis  simplicem  esse  motum  "  is  an  important  principle  in  Aristo- 
telian physics,  as  one  of  the  bases  on  which  the  system  of  the  universe  was  made  to 
depend.     See,  for  instance,  Melanchthon*s  Initia  Doctr,  Phy»ic<B,  p.  41. 
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0ed  in  pancorom  ezperimentomin  angnstiis  et  obflcuritate 
fimdatum  est.  Itaque  talis  philosopliia  illis  qui  in  hiyusmodi 
experimentis  quotidie  yersantur  atque  ex  ipsis  phantasiam 
contamiiuirant  probabiBs  Tidetur,  et  quasi  certa;  caeteris,  in- 
credibilis  et  vaua.  Ci\jus  exemplum  notabile  est  in  chymicis, 
eorumque  dogmatibus ;  alibi  autem  vix  hoc  tempore  invenitur^ 
nisi  forte  in  philosophia  Gilberts  Sed  tamen  circa  hujusmodi 
philosophias  cautio  nuUo  mode  prastermittenda  erat ;  quia  mente 
jam  prseyidemus  et  auguramur^  si  quando  homines,  nostris 
monitis  exdtati^  ad  experienlaam  se  serio  contulerint  (yalere 
jusais  doctrinis  sophisticis),  torn  demum  propter  prasmaturam  et 
pneproperam  intellectu«  festinationem,  et  saltmu  sive  yolatum 
ad  generalia  et  rerom  prindpia,  fore  ut  magnum  ah  hujusmodi 
philosophiis  periculum  immineat;  cui  male  etiam  nunc  obviam 
ire  debemns. 

LXV. 

At  corruptio  philosophias  ex  Superstitione  et  theologia  ad- 
mista,  latius  omnino  patet»  et  plurimum  mail  infert,  aut  in 
philosophias  integras  ant  in  earum  partes.  Humanus  enim 
mtellectas  non  minus  impressionibus  phantasiaa  est  obnoxius, 
quam  impressionibus  vulgarium  notionum.  Pugnax  enim  genus 
philosophias  et  Sophisticum  illaqueat  intellectum:  at  illud 
alterum  phantasticum  et  tumidum,  et  quasi  Poeticumy  magis 
blanditur  intellectuL  Inest  enim  homini  quasdam  intellectus 
amlntio,  non  minor  quam  voluntatis ;  pnesertim  in  ingeniis  altis 
et  elevatis. 

Hujus  autem  generis  exemplum  inter  Graecos  illucescit, 
pnecipue  in  Pythagora,  sed  cum  superstitione  magis  crassa  et 
onerosa  conjunctum;  at  periculosius  et  subtilius  in  Platone> 
atque  ejus  schola.  Invenitur  etiam  hoc  genus  mali  in  partibus 
philoBophiarum  reliquarum,  introducendo  formas  abstractas,  et 
causas  finales,  et  causas  primas;  omittendo  saBpissime  medias, 
et  hujusmodi  Huic  autem  rei  summa  adhibenda  est  cautio. 
Pessima  enim  res  est  errorum  Apotheosis,  et  pro  peste  intellectus 
habenda  est,  si  vanis  accedat  veneratio.  Huic  autem  yanitati 
nonnuUi  ex  modemis  summa  levitate  ita  indulserunt,  ut  in 
primo  capitulo  Geneseos  et  in  libro  Job  et  alib  scripturis 
sacris,  philosophiam  naturalem  fundare  conati  sint;  inter  viva 
guarentes  mortua.  Tantoque  magis  base  vanitas  inhibenda 
venit  et  coercenda,  quia  ex  divinorum  et  humanorum  malesana 
admistione  non  solum  educitur  philosophia  phantastioa,  sed 
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etiam  religio  hasretica.     Itaque  salutare  admodum  e8t^  si  mente 
Bobria  fidei  tantum  dentur  quae  fidei  sunt.^ 

LXVI. 

Et  de  malis  authoritatibus  philosopluaram,  quie  aut  in  tuI- 
garibus  notionibuSj  aut  in  paucis  experimentis,  ant  in  snper- 
Btitione  fundatse  sunt^  jam  dictum  est.  Dicendum  porro  est  et 
de  vitiosa  materia  contemplationum,  prsesertim  in  philosopliia 
naturalL  Inficitur  autem  inteUectus  humanus  ex  intuitu  eorum 
qu88  in  artibus  mechanicis  fiimt^  in  quibus  corpora  per  com- 
positiones  aut  separationes  ut  plurimum  alterantur ;  ut  cogitet 
simile  quiddam  etiam  in  natura  rerum  universali  fieri.  Unde 
fluxit  commentum  illud  Elementorum,  atque  illorum  concursu^ 
ad  constituenda  corpora  naturalia.  Bursus,  quum  homo  naturas 
libertatem^  contempletur^  incidit  in  species  rerum^  animalium, 
plantarum,  mineralium ;  unde  facile  in  eam  labitur  cogitationem^ 
ut  existimet  esse  in  natura  quasdam  formas  rerum  primarias, 
quas  natura  educere  molitur^  atque  reliquam  varietatem  ex  im- 
pedimentis  etaberrationibus  naturse  in  opere  suo  conficiendo,  aut 
ex  diversarum  specierum  conflictu  et  transplantatione  alterius 
in  alteram^  provenire.  Atque  prima  cogitatio  qualitates  primas 
elementares,  secunda  proprietates  occultas  et  yirtutes  specificas, 
nobis  peperit';  quarum  utraque  pertinet  ad  inania  contempla- 
tionum  compendia^  in  quibus  acquiescit  animus  et  a  soUdioribus 
avertitur.  At  medici^  in  secundis  rerum  qualitatibus  et  opera- 
tionibus,  attrahendi,  repellendi^  attenuandi^  inspissandi^  dila- 
tandi^astringendi^  discutiendi^  maturandi^  et  hujusmodi^  operam 
prsBstant  meliorem;  atque  nisi  ex  ilUs  duobus  (qu89  dixi) 
compendiis  (qualitatibus  scilicet  elementaribus,  et  virtutibus 
specificis)  ilia  altera  (quse  recte  notata  sunt)  corrumperent, 
reducendo  ilia  ad  primas  qualitates  earumque  mixturas  subtiles 
et  incommensurabiles,  aut  ea  non  producendo  cum  majore  et 
diligentiore  observatione  ad  qualitates  tertias  et  quartas,  sed 
contemplationem  intempestive  abrumpendo,  illi  multo  melius 
profecissent.     Neque  hujusmodi  yirtutes  (non  dico  eaedem,  sed 

>  Gompare  Kepler's  phrase :  '*  Missum  faciat  Spiritum  Sanctum,  neque  Olam  in 
Bcholas  physlcas  cum  lodibrio  pertrabat" — De  Stelld  Marti*  Frafat. 

'  That  is,  nature  acting  finely,  in  opposition  to  nature  constrained  by  the  con- 
ditions of  our  experiments. 

*  The  elementary  qualities  are  four  in  number, — hot,  cold,  dry,  moist ;  and  it  is 
by  combining  them  two  and  two  that  the  Peripatetic  conception  of  the  nature  of 
each  element  is  formed.  Thus  fire  is  hot  and  dry,  water  cold  and  moist,  &c.  All  the 
other  qualities  of  bodies,  which  result  tram  the  combination  and  mutual  modification 
of  the  elementary  and  primary  qualities,  were  called  secondary  qualities. 
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similes)  ia  htunani  corporis  medicinis  tantum  exquirend®  sunt; 
sed  etiam  in  cseterorum  corporum  naturalium  mutationibus. 

Sed  multo  adhuc  majore  cum  malo  fit^  quod  quiescentia 
rerum  principia,  ex  quibuSy  et  non  moventia^  per  qu(B,  res  fiunt, 
oontemplentur  et  inquirant.  Ilia  enim  ad  sermones,  ista  ad 
opera  spectant.  Neque  enim  rulgares  illfid  differentia  Motus, 
qa»  in  natondi  phllosophiarecepta  notantur^  Generationis,  Cor* 
ruptionis,  Augmentationis^  Diminationis,  Alterationis^  et  La-> 
tionis^  ullius  sunt  f  retii.^  Quippe  hoc  sibi  volunt;  si  corpus^  alias 
non  mutatum,  loco  tamen  moveatur^  hoc  Lationem  esse;  si  ma- 
nente  et  loco  et  specie^  qualitate  mutetur^  hoc  Alterationem  esse ; 
si  Tero  ex  ilia  mutatione  moles  ipsa  et  quantitas  corporis  non 
eadem  maneat,  hoc  Augmentationis  et  Diminutionis  motum 
esse;  si  eatenus  mutentur  ut  speciem  ipsam  et  substantiam 
mutent  et  in  alia  migrent,  hoc  Generationem  et  Comiptionem 
esse.  At  ista  mere  popularia  sunt,  et  nullo  modo  in  naturam 
penetrant;  suntque  mensurse  et  periodi  tantum,  non  species 
motus.  Innuunt  enim  illud  hucusque,  et  non  quomodo  vel  ex 
quo  fonie.  Neque  enim  de  corporum  appetitu,  aut  de  partium 
eorum  processu,  aliquid  significant;  sed  tantum  quum  motus 
ille  rem  aliter  ac  prius,  crasso  modo,  sensui  exhibeat,  inde  divi- 
nonem  suam  auspicantur.  Etiam  quum  de  causis  motuum 
aliquid  significare  volunt,  atque  divisionem  ex  illis  instituere, 
differentiam  motus  naturalis  et  violenti,  maxima  cum  socordia, 
introducnnt ;  quB3  et  ipsa  pmnino  ex  notione  vulgari  est ;  cum 
omnis  motus  yiolentus  etiam  naturalis  revera  sit,  scilicet  cum 
externum  efficiens  naturam  alio  modo  in  opere  ponet  quam  quo 
prius. 

At  hisce  omissis;  si  quis  (exempli  gratia)  observaverit, 
iness^  corporibus  appetitum  contactus  ad  invicem,  ut  non 
patiantur  unitatem  naturae  prorsus  dirimi  aut  abscindi,  ut 
Yacuum  detur ;  aut  si  quis  dicat,  inesse  corporibus  appetitum 
se  recipiendi  in  naturalem  suam  dimensionem  vel  tensuram,  ut 
si  ultra  cam  aut  citra  eam  comprimantur  aut  distrahantur, 
statim  in  veterem  sphaeram  et  exporrectionem  suam  se  recupe- 
rare  et  remittere  moliantur ;  aut  si  quis  dicat,  inesse  corporibus 
appetitum  congregationis  ad  massas  connaturalium  suorum, 
densorum  videlicet  versus  orbem  terrae,  tenuiorum  et  rariorum 
versus  ambitum  c<£li;  hsec  et  hujusmodi  vere  physica  sunt 

*  In  the  Fhysia,  Aristotle  does  not  reckon  Generation  and  Corruption  as  kinds  of 
moCion.     Bicon*8  enumeration  is  tbat  given  In  the  CaUgories, 

VOL.  I-  N 
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genera  motaum ;  at  ilia  altera  plane  logica  mint  et  schc^ticfly 
nt  ex  hac  collalione  eonim  manifesto  liquet. 

Neque  minus  etiam  malum  est»  quod  in  philosophiis  et  con- 
templationibus  snis,  in  prindpiis  rerum  atque  ultimitatibus 
naturae  investigandis  et  tractandis  opera  insumatnr ;  ciun  omnia 
utilitas  et  facultas  operandi  in  mediis  oonsistat.  Hinc  fit,  ut 
abstrahere  naturam  homines  non  desinant,  donee  ad  materiam 
potentialem  et  informem  ventum  fuerit;  nee  rursus  secare 
naturam  desinant,  donee  perventum  fuerit  ad  atomum ;  qp», 
etiamsi  vera  essent,  tamen  ad  juvandas  hominum  fortunas 
parum  possunt.* 

LXVll. 

Danda  est  etiam  cautio  intellectui  de  intemperantiis  philoso- 
phiarum,  quoad  assensum  pr»bendum  ant  cohibendum;  quia 
higusmodi  intemperantiad  yidentur  Idola  figere^  et  quodanmiodo 
perpetuare>  ne  detur  aditus  ad  ea  summovenda. 

Duplex  autem  est  excessus :  alter  eorum  qui  fiicile  pronun* 
ciant,  et  scientias  reddunt  positivaa  et  magistrates;  alter  eoram 
qui  Acatalepsiam  introduxerunt,  et  inquisitionem  yagam  sine 
termino ;  quorum  primus  inteUectmn  deprimit,  alter  enervat. 
Nam  Aristotelis  philosophia,  postquam  oeteras  pbilosophias 
(more  Ottomanorum  ergSL  fratres  sues)  pugnacibus  oonfotationi- 
bus  contrucidassety  de  singulis  pronunciavit ;  et  ipse  rursus 
quBBstiones  ex  arbitrio  suo  subomat,  deinde  conficit;  ut  omnia 
eerta  sint  et  decreta ;  quod  etiam  apud  suocessiones  suas  valet, 
et  in  UBU  est. 

At  Platonis  schola  Acatalepsiam  introduxit,  piimo  tanquam 
per  jocum  et  ironiam,  in  odium  veterum  sophistarum,  Prota- 
goras,'Hippise,  et  reliquorum,  qui  nihil  tarn  yerebantur  quam 
ne  dubitare  de  re  aliqua  yiderentur.*  At  Noya  Academia 
Acatalepsiam  dogmatizayit,  et  ex  professo  tenyit.  Qu»  licet 
honestior  ratio  sit  quam  pronunciandi  licentia,  quum  ipsi  pro  se 
dicant  se  minime  confimdere  inquisitionem,  ut  Pyrrho  fecit  et 
Ephectici,  sed  habere  quod  sequantur  ut  probabile,  licet  non 
habeant  quod  teneant  ut  yerom ;  tamen  postquam  animus  humar 

>  The  ooiittractkm  of  tbb  tentence  is  somewhat  abrupt  The  relative  fiue  most 
be  referred  to  some  such  antecedent  as  <<  doctrines  of  this  character  ;**  and  for  poMtmmt 
we  ought  to  read  po$9ent  For  the  antithesis  between  abstrahere  and  secare,  see  §  51. 
The  first  part  of  Bacon's  censure  refers  to  Aristotle. 

'  **  Turn  yelleius,  fldenter  sane,  nt  solent  Isti,  nihil  tam  verens  quam  ne  dubitare 
aliqua  de  re  vldcretur ;  tanquam  modo  ex  0eonim  concllio  et  ex  Epicuri  Intermundiis 
descendisset ;  Audite,.lnqult.**  8tc  —  Cie.  De  Nat,  Deor.  i.  c  8. 
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litis  de  veritate  inYexdenda  semel  desperayerit^  omniiio  omnia 
fiont  languidiora ;  ex  quo  fit^  ut  deflectant  homines  potius  ad 
amopnas  dispntationes  et  discursus^  et  rerum  quasdam  peragra- 
tione0>  quam  in  severitate  inquisitioms  se  snstineant.  Yerum 
quod  a  principio  diximus,  et  perpetuo  agimus^  sensai  et  intel- 
lectni  humano  eorumque  infirmitati  autboritas  non  est  dero- 
ganda,  sed  auzilia  prsebenda. 

LXVIII. 

Atqiie  de  Idolorum  singulis  generibns^  eoromqne  apparatu 
jam  dbdmns ;  quse  omnia  constant!  et  solenni  decreto  sunt  ab- 
Uganda  et  renuncianda^  et  intellectus  ab  iis  omnino  liberandus 
est  et  expurgandus ;  ut  non  alius  fere  sit  aditus  ad  r^num  homi* 
nisy  quod  fimdatur  in  scientiis^  quaiA  ad  regnum  ccelorum^  m 
quod,  nisi  sub  persona  infantis,  intrare  non  datur* 

LXIX. 

At  pravse  demonstrationes^  Idolorum  yeluti  munitiones  quiB- 
dam  sunt  et  prsssidia ;  eseque  quas  in  dialecticis  faabemus  id  fere 
agunt,  ut  mundum  plane  cogitationibus  humanis,  cogitationes 
autem  verbis,  addicant  et  mancipent  Demonstrationes  vero 
potentia  quadam  philosophisB  ips»  sunt  et  scientiao.  Quales 
enim  e»  sunt>  ac  prout  rite  aut  male  institutae,  tales  sequuntur 
pbiloeophiiB  et  contemplationes*  Fallunt  autem  et  incompe- 
tentes  sunt  esd  quibus  utimur  in  uniTerso  illo  processu  qui  a 
eensu  et  rebus  ducit  ad  axiomata  et  conclusiones.  Qui  quidem 
processus  quadruplex  est,  et  vitia  ejus  totidem.  Prime,  im* 
pressiones  sensus  ipsius  yitiossB  sunt;  sensus  enim  et  destituit 
et  fallit.  At  destitutionibus  substitutiones,  fallaciis  rectification 
nes  debentur.  Secundo,  notiones  ab-  impressionibus  sensuum 
male  abetrahuntur,  et  interminat®  et  confus»  sunt,  quas  termi- 
natas  et  bene  finitas  esse  oportuit.  Tertio,  inductio  mala  est, 
qu»  per  enumerationem  simplicem  prindpia  oondudit  soien- 
tiarum,  non  adhibitis  exdusionibus  et  solutionibus,  sive  sepa- 
rationibus  natuns  debitis.  Postremo,  modus  ille  inyeniendi  et 
probandi,  ut  primo  principia  maxime  generalia  oonstituantur, 
deinde  media  axiomata  ad  ea  applicentur  et  probentmr,  errorum 
mater  est  et  scientiarum  omnium  calamitas.  Yerum  de  istis, 
jcpisd  jam  obiter  perstringimus,  fusius  dicemus,  cum  yeram  inter- 
pretand»  natnrce  yiam,  absolutis  istis  expiationibus  et  expurga- 
tionibus  n^entis,  proponemus. 

LXX. 

Sed  demonstralio  longe  optima  est  experientia;  modo  hsereat 
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in  ipso  experimento.  Nam  si  traducatur  ad  alia  quse  similisi 
existimantur^  nisi  rite  et  ordine  fiat  ilia  traductio>  res  fallax  est« 
At  modus  experiendi  quo  homines  nunc  utuntur  csecus  est  et 
stupidus.  Itaque  cum  errant  et  ragantur  nulla  via  certa^  sed 
ex  occursu  rerum  tantum  consilium  capiunt^  ciicumferuntur  ad 
multa  sed  parum  promovent ;  et  quandoque  gestiunt  quando- 
que  distrahuntur ;  et  semper  inveniunt  quod  ulterius  quserant. 
Fere  autem  ita  fit^  ut  homines  leviter  et  tanquam  per  ludum 
experiantur^  variando  paululum  experimenta  jam  eognita;  et 
si  res  non  succedat,  fastidiendo  et  conatum  deserendo.  Quod 
si  magis  serio  et  constanter  ac  laboriose  ad  experimenta  se  ac- 
cingant^  tamen  in  uno  aliquo  experimento  eruendo  operam  collo* 
cant;  quemadmodum  Gilbertus  in  magnete,  chymiei  in  auro. 
Hoc  autem  faciunt  homines  instituto  non  minus  imperito  quam 
tenui.  Nemo  enim  alicujus  rei  naturam  in  ipsa  re  foeUciter 
perscrutatur,  sed  amplianda  est  inquisitio  ad  magis  communia. 

Quod  si  etiam  scientiam  quandam  et  dogmata  ex  experimen* 
tis  moHantur^  tamen  semper  fere  studio  prsepropero  et  intem- 
pestivo  defiectunt  ad  praxin;  non  tantum  propter  usum  et 
fructum  ejusmodi  praxeos,  sed  ut  in  opere  aliquo  novo  veluti 
pignus  sibi  arripiant,  se  non  inutiliter  in  reUquis  versaturos; 
atque  etiam  aliis  se  venditent^  ad  existimationem  meliorem 
comparandam  de  iis  in  quibus  occupati  sunt.  Ita  fit  ut^  more 
AtalantflB,  de  via  decedant  ad  tollendum  aureum  pomum ;  interim 
vero  cursum  interrumpant,  et  victoriam  emittant  e  manibus. 
Verum  in  experientise  vero  curriculo,  eoque  ad  nova  opera  pro- 
ducendo^Divina  Sapientia  omnino  et  ordo  pro  exemplari  sumenda 
sunt.  Deus  autem  primo  die  creationis  lucem  tantum  creavit« 
eique  open  diem  integrum  attribuit;  nee  aliquid  materiati 
opens  eo  die  creaviti  Similiter  et  ex  omnimoda  experientia, 
primum  inventio  causarum  et  axiomatum  verorum  eUcienda 
est;  et  lucifera  experimenta,  non  fructifera  quaerenda.  Axiomata 
autem  recte  inventa  et  constituta  praxin  non  strictim  sed  con- 
fertim  instniunt,  et  operum  agmina  ac  turmas  post  se  trahunt. 
Verum  de  experiendi  viis,  quse  non  minus  quam  viae  judicandi 
obaessae  sunt  et  interclusaB,  postea  dicemus ;  impraesentiarum  de 
experienlia  vulgaris  tanquam  de  mala  demonstratione,  tantum. 
loquuti.  Jam  vero  postulat  ordo  rerum,  ut  de  iis  quorum  paulo 
ante  mentionem  fecimus  signis,  quod  philosophiae  et  contempla- 
tiones  in  usu  male  se  habeant,  et  de  causis  rei  primo  intuitu 
tarn  mirabilis  et  incredibilis,  quasdam  subjungamus.     Signorum 
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emm  notio  prseporat  assensum ;  causarum  vero  explicatio  tollit 
miraculum.  Quse  duo  ad  extirpationem  Idolorum  ex  intellectu 
fiidliorem  et  clementiorem  multum  juvanL 

LXXI. 

SdentisB  quas  habemus  fere  a  Gr»cis  fluxerunt.  Qu» 
enim  scriptores  Bomani  aut  Arabes  ant  recentiores  addiderunt, 
non  multa  aut  magni  momenti  sunt;  et  quaUacunque  sinty 
fundata  sunt  super  basin  eorum  quae  inventa  sunt  a  Grsscis.  ^ 
Erat  autem  sapientia  Gnecorum  professoria,  et  in  disputationea 
effusa:  quod  genus  inquisitioni  yeritatis  adversissimum  est. 
Itaque  nomen  illud  Sophistamm,  quod  per  oontemptum  ab  iis 
qui  se  philosophos  haberi  voluerunt  in  antiquos  rhetores  reje- 
etum  et  traductum  est,  Gorgiam,  Protagoram,  Hippiam,  Polum> 
etiam  universo  generi  competit  Platoni,  AristoteH,  Zenoni, 
Epicuro,  Theophrasto,  et  eorum  successoribus,  Chrysippo,  Car* 
neadi,  reliquis.  Hoc  tantum  intererat;  quod  priiis  genua 
vagum  fuerit  et  mercenarium,  civitates  (»rcumcursando,  et 
sapienliam  suam  ostentando,  et  mercedem  exigendo;  alteruni 
vero  solennius  et  generosius,  quippe  eorum  qui  sedes  fixas  ha- 
buerunt,  et  scholas  aperuerunt,  et  gratis  philosophati  sunt» 
Sed  tamen  utrumque  genus  (licet  csetera  dispar)  professorium 
erat,  et  ad  disputationes  rem  deducebat,  et  sectas  quasdam  atque 
hssreses  philosophise  instituebat  et  propugnabat :  ut  essent  fere 
doctrinsB  eorum  (quod  non  male  cavillatus  est  Dionysius  in 
Platonem)  Verba  otiosorum  senutn  ad  imperitos  Juvenes.^  At 
antiquiores  illi  ex  Graecis,  Empedocles,  Anaxagoras,  Leucip- 
pus,  Democritus,  Parmenides,  Heraclitus,  Xenophanes,  Philo* 
laus,  reliqui,  (nam  Pythagoram,  ut  superstitiosum,  omittimus,) 
scholas  (quod  novimus)  non  aperuerunt ;  sed  msgore  silentio,  et 
seyerius,  et  simplicius,  id  est,  n^inore  cum  affectatione  et  osten* 
tatione,  ad  inquisitionem  yeritatis  se  contulerunt.  Itaque  et 
melius,  ut  arbitramur,  se  gesserunt ;  nisi  quod  opera  eorum  a 
levioribus  istis,  qui  yulgari  captui  et  affectui  magis  respondent 
ac  placent,  tractu  temporis  extincta  sint :  tempore  (ut  fluvio) 
leviora  et  magis  inflata  ad  nos  deyehente,  graviora  et  solida 
mergente.  Neque  tamen  isti  a  nationis  yitio  prorsus  immunes 
erant :  sed  in  ambitionem  et  yanitatem  sects  condend»  et  aurad 

>  U.  Chasles  appears  to  have  shown  this  with  respect  to  the  principle  of  position  in 
arithmetic.  We  derive  it,  according  to  him,  not  from  the  Hindoos  or  Arabs,  but  flrom 
the  Greeks.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Chinese  have  from  the  earliest  times  known 
tiofw  to  express  any  number  by  means  of  a  few  characters. 

'  ol  KSyoi  trov  yporrtwrt,  -<.  Diog.  Laert.  in  Platon.  c.  18* 
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popularifl  captandffi  niminm  propendebant  Pro  desperata  au- 
tern  habenda  est  veritatia  inquiBitio,  cum  ad  hujusmodi  inania 
deflectat  Etiam  non  omittendum  yidetur  judicium  iUud,  sive 
vaticinium  potius^  sacerdotis  .SSgyptii  de  Graecis :  qnod  semper 
pueri  essent,  neque  luiberent  antiquitatem  sderUitB,  aut  seientiam 
antiquitatis.  ^  Et  certe  habent  id  quod  puerorum  est ;  ut  ad 
garriendum  prompti  sint,  generare  autem  non  possint:  nam 
verbosa  yidetur  sapientia  eomm^  et  operum  sterilis.  Itaque  ex 
ortu  et  gente  pbilosophiie  quie  in  usu  est^  qu»  capiuntur  signa 
bona  non  sunt 

LXXII. 

Neque  multo  meliora  simt  signa  qu»  ex  natuia  temporis  et 
»tatis  capi  possunt^  quam  quae  ex  natura  loci  et  nationis.  Au- 
gusta enim  erat  et  tenuis  notitia  per  illam  letatem,  vel  temporis 
vel  orbis ;  quod  longe  pessimum  est^  pnesertim  iis  qui  omnia  in 
experientia  ponunt  Neque  enim  mille  annorum  historiam, 
quae  digna  erat  nomine  historisB,  habebant;  sed  fiibulas  et 
rumores  antiquitatis.  Regionum  vero  tractuumque  mundi  exi- 
guam  partem  nov^raut;  cum  omnes  hTperboreos,  Sc7tlias5 
omnes  occidentales^  Celtas,  indistincte  appellarent :  nil  in  Africa 
idtra  citimam  ^thiopisB  partem,  nil  in  Asia  ultra  Gangem, 
multo  minus  NoTi  Orbis  provincias,  ne  per  auditum  sane  aut 
famam  aliquam  certam  et  constantem^nossent;  imo  et  plurima 
dimata  et  zon»,  in  quibus  populi  infiniti  spirant  et  degunt, 
tanquam  inhabitabiles  ab  illis  pronunliata  sint :  quinetiam  pere- 
grinationes  Democriti,  Platonis,  Pythagorad,  non  longinquse  pro- 
fecto  Bed  potius  suburbansB,  ut  magnum  aliquid  celebrarentur. 
Nostris  autem  temporibus  et  Noyi  Orbis  partes  complures  et 
veteris  orbis  extrema  undique  innotescimt;  et  in  infinitum  ex- 
perimentorum  cumulus  excrevit  Quare  si  ex  nativitatis  aut 
genitune  tempore  (astrol(^rum  more)  signa  capienda  ant,  nil 
magni  de  istis  philosophiis  significari  yidetur. 

LXXIII. 

Inter  signa  nullum  magis  certum  aut  nobile  est,  quam  quod 
ex  fructibus.  Fructus  enim,  et  opera  inyenta,  pro  yeritate  phi- 
losophiarum  yelut  sponsores  ct  fidejussores  sunt.  Atque  ex 
philosophiis  istis  Gr»corum,  et  deriyationibus  earum  per  parti- 
culares  scientias,  jam  per  tot  annorum  spatia  yix  unum  experi- 
mentum  adduci  potest,  quod  ad  hominum  statum  leyandmn  et 
juyandum  spectet,  et  philosophisQ  speculationibus  ac  dogmatibus 

>  Timsus,  p.  22.  b.    *'EAA>|vcs  &t2  iroTa^s  {art,  yfyvy  8^  ''EAAiiir  obK  foTL 
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yere  aoceptitm  refi^ri  possit.  Idque  Celsus  ingenue  ac  pruden- 
ter  &tetur;  nimirum  experimenta  xnedi(^a9  prime  inventa 
fiiiflse,  ac  postea  homines  circa  ea  philoeophatos  esse  et  causas 
indagasae  et  aasignasBe ;  noa  ordine  inverso  evenisse^  ut  ex  phi- 
loflophia  et  cansarum  oognitione  ipsa  experimenta  inventa  aut 
d^rompta  eesent^  Itaque  mimm  non  erat,  apud  JEgyptios 
(qui  rerum  inventoribus  divinitatem  et  consecrationem  attribue- 
runt)  plures  fiiiase  broiorum  animalium  imagines  quam  homi- 
nmn:  quia  bruta  animalia,  per  instinctus  naturales,  multa 
inventa  pepererunt ;  ubi  homines  ex  sermonibus  et  conclusioni- 
bus  rationalibus  pauca  aut  nulla  exhibuerint. 

At  chymioorum  industria  nonnulla  peperit;  sed  tanquam  for- 
tuito  et  obiter,  aut  per  experimentorum  quandam  yariationem 
(ut  medianici  solent),  non  ex  arte  aut  theoria  aliqua ;  nam  ea 
quam  oonfinxerunt,  experimenta  magis  perturbat  quam  juvat. 
Eornm  etiam  qui  in  magia  (quam  yocant)  naturali  versati  sunt, 
pauca  reperiuntur  inventa;  eaque  levia  et  imposturas  propiora. 
Qoocirca  quemadmodum  in  religione  cavetur,  ut  fides  ex  ope- 
ribus  monstretur:  idem  etiam  ad  philosophiam  optime  tra- 
dttcitnr^  ut  ex  fiructibus  judicetur  et  vana  habeatur  quse  sterilis 
flit;  atque  eo  magis  si,  loco  fructuiun  uvs  et  olivae,  producat 
diqputationum  et  contentionum  carduos  et  spinaa 

Lxxrv. 

Cajnenda  etaam  sunt  signa  ex  indr^nentis  et  progressibus 
pluloBophiaram  et  scientianmL  Quae  enim  in  natura  fundata 
fiunt  cresGunt  et  augentur :  quBB  autem  in  opinione,  variantur 
non  augentur.  Itaque  si  istsB  doctrinsd  plane  instar  plantar  a 
stirpibus  suis  revulsce  non  essent,  sed  utero  naturae  adhaererent 
atque  ab  eadem  alerentur,  id  minime  eventurum  fuisset,  quod 
per  annoa  bis  miUe  jam  fieri  videmus,  nempe  ut  scientiaB  suis 
haereant  vestigiis  et  in  eodem  fere  statu  maneant,  neque  aug- 
mentom  aliquod  memorabile  sumpserint;  quin  potius  in  prime 
autbore  maxime  floruerint^  et  deinceps  declinaverint  In  artibus 
autem  mechanicis^  quae  in  natura  et  experiential  luce  iundatae 
sunt^  contra  evenire  videmus:   quae  (quamdiu  placent)  veluti 

>  ^Bepertis  deinde  medicine  remedils  homines  de  rationlbuB  eorum  disserere 
ocepiMe :  Dec  post  ratiooem  medidnam  esse  inventam,  sed  post  inventam  medicinam 
ntJonem  esse  qnsesltam.'*—  Celsut,  Prwfatio. 

Bat  this  remark  is  not  made  by  Celsus  as  the  expression  of  his  own  opinion ;  on 
the  contrary  it  occurs  in  his  statement  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  empirical 
school  of  medicine,  to  which  he  is  decidedly  opposed.  The  error  of  citing  Celsus  as 
an  authority  for  it  is  repeated  in  several  parts  of  Bacon's  works.  [See  among  others 
Z>€  Jufmeniitp  v.  2. —/.  S.  ] 
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8])iritu  quodam  repletsd  continuo  vegetant  et  crescnnt ;  primo 
rudes^  deinde  commodae^  postea  excultae^  et  perpetuo  auctsB. 

LXXV. 

Etiam  aliud  signum  capiendum  est  (si  modo  signi  appellatio 
huic  competat ;  cum  potius  testimonium  sit  atque  adeo  testimo- 
niorum  omnium  validissimum) ;  hoc  est  propria  confessio  au* 
thorum^  quos  homines  nunc  sequuntur.  Nam  et  illi  qui  tanta 
fiducia  de  rebus  pronuntiant>  tamen  per  intervalla  cum  ad  se 
redeant,  ad  querimonias  de  naturas  subtilitate,  rerum  obscuritate, 
humani  ingenii  infirmitate,  se  conyertunt  Hoc  vero  si  simpli- 
citer  fieret,  alios  fortasse  qui  sunt  timidiores  ab  ulteriori  inqui« 
sitione  deterrere,  alios  vero  qui  sunt  ingenio  qjacriori  et  magis 
fidenti  ad  ulteriorem  progressum  acuere  et  incitare  poeat 
Verum  non  satis  illis  est  de  se  confiteri^  aed  quicquid  sibi  ipsis 
aut  magistris  suis  incognitum  aut  intactum  fuerit  id  extra  ter- 
minos  PossibiUs  ponunt,  et^  tanquam  ex  arte,  cognitu  aut  fiictu 
impossibile  pronuntiant:  summa  superbia  et  inyidia,  suorum 
inventorum  infirmitatem  in  natune  ipsius  calumniam  et  aliorom 
omnium  desperationem  yertentes.  Hinc  schola  Academiad  Noy», 
quiB  Acatalepsiam  ex  professo  tenuity  et  homines  ad  sempitemas 
tenebnus  damnayit.  Hinc  opinio,  quod  Form»  sive  veraB  rerum 
differentiae  (quae  reyera  sunt  leges  actus  puri)^  inyentu  impos- 
sibiles  sint,  et  ultra  hominem.'  Hinc  opiniones  illae  in  actiya  et 
operatiya  parte ;  calorem  solis  et  ignis  toto  genere  differre ;  ne 
scilicet  homines  putent,  se  per  opera  ignis  aliquid  simile  iis  qum 
in  natura  fiunt  educere  et  formare  posse.  Hinc  iUud:  com* 
positionem  tantum  opus  hominis,  mistionem  yero  opus  soKus 
natursB  esse':  ne  scilicet  homines  sperent  aliquam  ex  arte  cor^ 
porum  naturalium  generationem  aut  transformationem.  Itaque 
ex  hoc  signo  homines  sibi  persuaderi  facile  patientur,  ne  cum 
dogmatibus  non  solum  desperatis  sed  etiam  desperationi  deyotis 
fortunas  suas  et  labores  misceant. 

LXXVI. 

Neque  illud  signum  praetermittendum  est;  quod  tanta  fuerit 

^  Compare  IL  §  8.  '*  Licet  enlin  in  natur&  nihil  vere  ezistat  prster  corpora  In- 
di vidua  edentia  aetnt  pvroi  er  hpet  &c.  Earn  autem  legem  ^  usque  pangraphoi  Forma-' 
rum  nomine  intelligimus.*'  And  for  an  explanation  of  tiie  meaning  of  **  actus  jMcmt  ** 
see  the  General  Preface,  p.  31. — /.  S, 

'  The  doctrine  of  the  incognoscibility  of  forms  is  quoted  hy  Boyle  and  Scnnert 
See  the  •*  Quid  sint  qualitates  occulta  **  of  the  latter,  fh>m  Scaliger's  £xereitatiomet  in 
Citrdammif  —  a  worlc  which  seems  to  have  been  very  generally  read, 

"  The  reference  is  to  Oalen,  vrbo  in  his  treatise  De  NaturaL  FaevItatibuM  contrasts 
the  Inwardly  formative  power  of  nature  with  the  external  operations  of  art.  See  not« 
on  TiHtporis  Partus  Matculus, — /.  $• 
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inter  pModophoe  olim  diseensio  et  scholamm  ipearum  Yarietas ; 
quod  satis  ostendit  viam  a  sensu  ad  intellectum  non  bene 
mnnitam  fnisse^  cum  eadem  materia  philosophiie  (natnra  scilicet 
remm)  in  tarn  vagos  et  multiplices  etrores  abrepta  fiierit  et 
distracta.  Atque  licet  hisce  temporibus  dissensiones  et  dogma- 
tum  diversitates  circa  principia  ipsa  et  philosophias  integras 
ut  plnrimum  eztinctaB  sint ;  tamen  circa  partes  philosophise  in- 
numeras  manent  qnaestiones  et  controversiss ;  ut  plane  appareat, 
neqne  in  philoeophiis  ipsis  neque  in  modis  demonstrationum 
aliquid  certi  ant  sani  esse. 

LXXYII. 

Quod  vero  piitant  homines  in  philosophia  Aristotelis  magnmn 
ntique  consensum  esse;  cum  post  illam  editam  antiquorum 
philosophias  cessaverint  et  exoleverint,  ast  apud  tempora  quae 
sequuta  sunt  nil  melius  inventum  fuerit ;  adeo  ut  ilia  tarn  bene 
posita  et  fundata  videatur^  ut  utrumque  tempus  ad  se  traxerit : 
primoy  quod  de  cessatione  antiquarum  philosophiarum  post  Ari- 
stotdiis  opera  edita  homines  cc^itant^  id  faLsum  est ;  diu  enim 
postea,  usque  ad  tempora  Ciceronis  et  fiaecula  sequential  man- 
serunt  opera  veterum  philosophorum.  Sed  temporibus  inse* 
quentibus,  ex  inundatione  barbarorum  in  imperium  Bomanmn 
postquam  doctrina  humana  velut  naufragimn  perpessa  esset, 
turn  demum  philosophiae  Aristotelis  et  Platonis,  tanquam  tabulae 
ex  materia  leviore  et  minus  solida,  per  fluctus  temporum  servatae 
sunt.  Slud  etiam  de  consensu  falUt  homines>  si  acutius  rem 
introspidant.  Yerus  enim  consensus  is  est,  qui  ex  libertate 
judicii  (re  prius  explorata)  in  idem  conveniente  consistit.  At 
numerus  longe  maximus  eorum  qui  in  Aristotelis  philosophiam 
consenserunt,  ex  pnejudicio  et  authoritate  aliorum  se  illi  mand- 
pavit ;  ut  sequadtas  sit  potius  et  coitio,  quam  consensus.  Quod 
si  fuisset  ille  verus  consensus  et  late  patens,  tantum  abest  ut 
consensus  pro  vera  et  solida  authoritate  haberi  debeat,  ut  etiam 
violentam  prassumptionem  inducat  in  contrarium.  Pessimum 
enim  omnium  est  augurium  quod  ex  consensu  capitur  in  rebus 
intellectualibus;  exceptis  divinis  et  poUticis,  in  quibus  sufiragi- 
orum  jus  est^  Nihil  enim  multis  placet,  nisi  imaginationem 
feriat,  aut  intellectum  Tulgarium  notioniun  nodis  astringat,  ut 
supra  dictum  est.    Itaque  optime  traducitur  illud  Phocionis  a 

>  Bicon  does  not  mean  that  the  votet  of  a  majority  are  necessarily  valid  in  matten 
of  dWlnity  or  politics,  but  merely  that,  fh>m  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  argument  ex 
consensu  hat  more  weight  in  these  than  in  purely  sdentiflc  questions. 
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motibus  ad  mtellectoalia ;  ut  statim  se  examinare  debeant  homt" 
neSf  quid  erraverint  aut  peceaverint,  si  mtiUittuio  cansetUiat  et 
camplaitdaL^  Hoc  signum  igitur  ex  aversiflsimis  est.  Itaque 
quod  eigna  veritatb  et  aanitatis  philosophiarum  et  Bcientiarum 
qiuB  in  UBU  sunt,  male  se  habeant ;  sive  capiantur  ex  origi* 
nibus  ipsarum,  sive  ex  fructibus,  sive  ex  progressibus,  sive  ex 
confeetfiiombas  authorum^  sive  ex  consensu ;  jam  dictum  est 

LXXVIII. 

Jam  Tero  veniendum  ad  causas  errorum,  et  tarn  diutumse  in 
illis  per  tot  ssecula  morse;  quse  plurim»  sunt  et  potentissimae : 
ut  tollatur  omnis  admiratio,  haec  quae  adducimus  homines 
hucusque  latuisse  et  fugisse ;  et  maneat  tantum  admiratio,  ilia 
nunc  tandem  alicui  mortalium  in  mentem  venire  potuis86>  aut 
co^tationem  cujuspiam  subiisse:  quod  etiam  (ut  nos  existi- 
mamus)  felicitatis  magis  est  cujusdam,  quam  excellentis  ali- 
cujus  &cultatis;  ut  potius  pro  temporis  partu  haberi  debeat, 
quam  pro  partu  ingenii. 

Prime  autem  tot  ssculorum  numerus,  vere  rem  reputanti>  ad 
magnas  angustias  recidit  Nam  ex  viginti  quinqne  annorum 
centuriis,  in  quibus  memoria  et  doctrina  kominum  fere  versatur, 
vix  sex  centuriiB  seponi  et  excerpi  possunt,  qu»  scientiarum 
feraces  earumve  proventui  utiles  fu^runt  Sunt  enim  non 
minus  temporum  quam  regionum  eremi  et  vastitates*  Tres 
enim  tantum  doctrinarum  revolutiones  et  periodi  recte  numerari 
possunt:  una,  apud  Graacos;  altera^  apud  Bomanos;  ultima, 
apud  nos,  occidentales  scilicet  Europas  nationes :  quibus  singulis 
vix  dusB  centuriaa  annorum  merito  attribui  possunt.  Media 
mtindi  tempera,  quoad  scientiarum  segetem  uberem  aut  laetam, 
infoelicia  fuerunt  Neque  enim  causa  est,  ut  vel  Arabum  vel 
Scholasticorum  mentio  fiat :  qui  per  intermedia  tempera  scientias 
potius  contriverunt  numerosis  tractatibus,  quam  pondus  earum 
auxerunt  Itaque  prima' causa  tam  pusilli  in  scientiis  profectus 
ad  angustias  temporis  etga  illas  propitii  rite  et  ordine  refertur. 

LXXIX. 

At  secundo  loco  se  offert  causa  ilia  magni  certe  per  omnia 
momenti:  ea  videlicet,  quod  per  illas  ipsas  aetates  quibus 
hominum  ingenia  et  literas  maxime  vel  etiam  mediocriter 
floruerint,  Naturalis  Philosophia  minimam  partem  humanas 
operae  sortita  sit.  Atque  haec  ipsa  nihilominus  pro  magna  scien- 
tiarum matre  haberi  debet.     Omnes  enim  artes  et  sciential  ab 

*  Plutarch  in  Ftaocion,  c.  8. 
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hac  e&rpe  rewiBtd,  poliuntur  fortasse  et  in  usum  effinguntur, 
aed  nil  admodnm  crescimt.  At  manifestmn  est,  postquam 
Christiana  fides  recepta  fuiaset  et  adolevisset,  longe  maximam 
ingenlonun  piwstantiflsimorum  partem  ad  Theologiam  se  cou- 
tolisse;  atque  huic  rei  et  amplissima  pnemia  proposita,  et 
omnia  generis  adjumenta  copiosissime  subministrata  f\|is6e: 
atque  hoo  Thedlogise  stadium  pnecipue  occupasse  tertiam  illam 
partem  siye  periodum  temporis  apud  nos  Europ»os  occidentales ; 
eo  magis^  quod  sub  idem  fere  tempus  et  liters  florere  et  con- 
tzoversise  circa  religionem  pullulare  coeperint  At  »vo  supc- 
riorif  durante  periodo  ilia  secunda  apud  Bomanos,  potissimse 
philoeophorum  meditationes  et  industrisd  in  Mondi  Pbilosophia 
(qufld  Ethnids  vice  Theologise  erat)  occupat»  et  consumptse 
fuerunt:  etiam  summa  ingenia  illis  temporibus  ut  plurimum 
ad  res  ciyiles  se  applicuerunt,  propter  inagnitudinem  imperii 
Bomani,  quod  plurimorum  hominum  opera  indigebat  At  ilia 
mias,  qua  Naturalis  Philosophia  apud  Grraacos  maxime  florere 
visa  est^  particula  fuit  temporis  minime  diutuma;  cum  et  anti- 
quioribus  t^nporibus  septem  illi  qui  sapientes  nominabantur, 
omnes  (pneter  Thaletem)  ad  Moralem  Philosophiam  et  civilia  se 
applicuerint ;  et  posterioribus  temporibus  postquam  Socrates 
I^iilosoidiiam  de  coelo  in  terras  deduxisset,  adhuc  magis  invaluerit 
MoraUs  Philosophia,  et  ingenia  hominum  a  Natundi  averterit 

At  ipsisuma  iUa  periodus  temporis  in  qua  inquisitiones  de 
natura  yiguerunt,  contradictionibus  et  novorum  pladtorum  am- 
bitione  eorrupta  est,  et  inutilis  reddita.  Itaque  quandoquidem 
per  tres  istas  periodos  Naturalis  Philosophia  majorem  in  modum 
n^Iecta  aut  impedita  fiierit,  nil  mirum  si  homines  parum  in  ea 
re  profecerint^  cum  omnino  aliud  egerint. 

Accedit  et  illud,  quod  Naturalis  Philosophia,  in  iis  ipsis  viris 
qui  ei  incubuerint,  yacantem  et  integrum  hominem,  prsesertim 
his  recentioribus  temporibus,  yix  nacta  sit;  nisi  forte  quis 
monachi  alicujus  in  cellula,  aut  nobilis  in  villula  lucubrantis, 
exemplum  adduxerit :  sed  facta  est  demum  Naturalis  Philoso- 
phia instar  transitus  ciyusdam  et  ponli-stemii  ad  alia. 

Atque  magna  ista  scientiarum  mater  mira  indignitate  ad 
officia  andllae  detrusa  est;  quas  medicinie  aut  mathematicis 
operibus  ministret,  et  rursus  quse  adolescentium  immatura  in- 
genia layet  et  imbuat  velut  tinctura  quadam  prima,  ut  aliam 
postea  fcelicius  et  commodius  excipiant.    Interim  nemo  cxpectet 
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magnum  progressum  in  scientiia  (pnesertim  in  parte  earum 
operativa),  nisi  Philosophia  Naturalis  ad  scientias  particulares 
producta  fuerit,  et  sciential  particulares  rursus  ad  Naturalem 
Philosophiam  reductss.  Hinc  enim  fity  ut  astronomia^  optica, 
musica,  plurimas  artes  mechanics^,  atque  ipsa  medicina,  atque 
(quod  quis  magis  miretur)  philosophia  moralis  et  civilis,  et 
scientiffi  logicae,  nil  fere  habeant  altitudinis  in  pfbfundo ;  sed  per 
superficiem  et  varietatem  rerum  tantum  labantur :  quia  post- 
quam  particulares  istaB  scientiae  dispertit»  et  constitutse  fuerint, 
a  Philosophia  Naturali  non  amplius  alantur ;  quaB  ex  fontibus 
et  yeris  contemplationibus  motuum,  radiorum,  sonorum,  tex- 
tures et  schematismi  corporum,  afFectuum,  et  prehensionum  in- 
tellectualium,  novas  vires  et  augmenta  illis  impertiri  potuerit. 
Itaque  minime  mirum  est  si  scientias  non  crescant»  cum  a 
radicibus  suis  sint  separata^. 

LXXXI. 

Rursus  se  ostendit  alia  causa  potens  et  magna,  cur  scientiao 
parum  promoverint.  £a  vero  haBc  est ;  quod  fieri  non  possit, 
ut  recte  procedatur  in  curriculo,  ubi  ipsa  meta  non  recte  posita 
sit  et  defixa^  Meta  autem  scientiarum  vera  et  legitima  non 
alia  est,  quam  ut  dotetur  vita  humana  novis  inventis  et  copiis. 
At  turba  longe  maxima  nihil  ex  hoc  sapit,  sed  meritoria  plane 
est  et  professoria;  nisi  forte  quandoque  eveniat,  ut  artifex 
aliquis  acrioris  ingenii  et  gloriaB  cupidus  novo  alicui  invento 
det  operam ;  quod  fere  fit  cum  facultatum  dispendio.  At  apud 
plerosque  tantum  abest  ut  homines  id  sibi  proponant,  ut  scien- 
tiarum et  artium  massa  augmentum  obtineat,  ut  ex  ea  quas 
praesto  est  massa  nil  amplius  sumant  aut  quadrant,  quam  quan- 
tum ad  usum  professorium  aut  lucrum  aut  existimationem  aut 
hujusmodi  compendia  convertere  possint.  Quod  si  quis  ex  tanta 
multitudine  scientiam  affectu  ingenue  et  propter  se  expetat;  in- 
venietur  tamen  ille  ipse,  potius  contemplationum  et  doctrinarum 
varietatem,  quam  veritatis  severam  et  rigidam  inquisitionem 
sequL  Bursus,  si  alius  quispiam  fortasse  veritatis  inquisitor 
sit  severior;  tamen  et  ille  ipse  talem  sibi  proponet  veritatis 
conditionem,  quBB  menti  et  intellectui  satisfaciat  in  redditione 
causarum  rerum  quae  jampridem  sunt  cognitas ;  non  earn  quas 
nova  operum  pignora  et  novam  axiomatum  lucem  assequatur. 
Itaque,  si  finis  scientiarum  a  nemine  adhuc  bene  positus  sit, 
non  mirum  est  si  in  iis  quas  sunt  subordinata  ad  finem,  sequatui: 
aberratic 
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LXXXII. 

Qaemadmodum  aatem  finis  et  meta  scientianim  male  posita 
sunt  apud  homines ;  ita  rursus  etiamsi  ilia  recte  posita  ftiissent^ 
viam  tamen  sibi  delegerant  omnino  erroneam  et  impervianu 
Qaod  stupore  quodam  animiim  rite  rem  reputanti  perculserit; 
non  uUi  mortalium  curaB  aut  cordi  fiiisse,  ut  intellectui  hmnano, 
ab  ipso  sensu  et  ezperientia  ordinata  et  bene  condita^  via  aperi- 
retnr  et  muniretor;  sed  omnia  vel  traditionum  caligini,  yd 
aignmentoram  yertigini  et  turbini,  vel  casus  et  experien1a» 
yagae  et  inconditse  undis  et  ambagibus  permissa  esse.  Atque 
cogitet  qnis  sobrie  et  diligenter,  qualis  sit  ea  yia  quam  in  inqui- 
sitione  et  inyentione  alicnjusrei  homines  adhibere  consueyeront ; 
et  primo  notabit  proculdubio  inyeniendi  modmn  simplicem  et  in- 
artificiosom,  qui  hominibus  maxime  est  familiaris.  Hie  autem 
non  alius  est,  quam  ut  is  qui  se  ad  inveniendum  aliquid  comparat 
et  accingit,  primo  qu»  ab  aliis  circa  ilia  dicta  sint  inquirat  et 
evolvat;  deinde  propriam  meditationem  addat,  atque  per  mentis 
multam  agitationem  spiritum  suum  proprium  soUicitet,  et  quasi 
invocet,  ut  sibi  oracula  pandat;  qpm  res  omnino  sine  fundamento 
est,  et  in  opinionibus  tantum  volvitur. 

At  alius  quispiam  dialecticam  ad  inveniendum  advocet,  quas 
nomine  tenus  tantum  ad  id  quod  agitur  pertinet.  Inventio  enim 
dialecticae  non  est  principiorum  et  aziomatum  prsecipuorum,  ex 
quibus  artes  constant,  sed  eorum  tantum  quae  illis  consentanea 
videntur.  Dialectica  enim  magis  curiosos  et  importunos,  et  mbi 
negotium  facessentes,  eamque  interpeUantes  de  probationibus  et 
inventionibus  principiorum  sive  axiomatiunprimorum>  ad  fidem^ 
et  veluti  sacramentum  cuilibet  arti  pr«standum,  notissimo  re- 
sponso  rejicit* 

Restat  ezperientia  mera,  quae,  si  occurrat,  casus ;  si  quassita 
sit,  experimentum  nominatur.  Hoc  autem  experiential  genus 
nihil  aliud  est,  quam  (quod  aiunt)  scopas  dissolutsB^,  et  mera 
palpatio,  quali  homines  noctu  utuntur,  omnia  pertentando,  si 
forte  in  rectam  viam  incidere  detur;  quibus  multo  satius  et 
consultius   foret   diem   praestolari,  aut   lumen  accendere,  et 


'  «.  e.  a  beflom  without  a  band,  <*  Scopes  dtesolyere  proverUo  didtur,  rem  allqaatn 
promis  inntflem  reddere ;  nam  scope  solute  nulbe  sunt." —  FacdoUdi,  I  do  not  re- 
member any  proverbial  expression  which  answers  to  this  in  English ;  but  the  allusion 
is  to  the  want  of  combination  and  coherency  in  these  experiments.  They  are  the 
**  Experimenta  omnigena  absque  ulla  serie  aut  methodo  tentata**  (Z)e  Augm.  ▼.  2.)» 
and  are  opposed  to  the  **  Expcrientia  Literata,**  or  **  Experientia  certa  lege  procedens 
seriatim  et  continenter,'*  spoken  of  in  aphorisms  100.  and  103. — i/.  S, 
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ddnceps  viam  inire.  At  contra,  verus  ezperientlse  ordo  primo 
lumen  aocendit,  deinde  per  lumen  iter  demonstrate  incipiendo 
ab  ezperientia  ordinata  et  digesta,  et  minime  prsepostera  aut 
erratica,  atque  ex  ea  educendo  axiomata,  atqne  ex  axioniatibus 
constitutis  rursus  experimenta  noya;  quum  nee  verbum  divinum 
in  renim  massam  absque  ordine  operatum  sit. 

Itaque  deunant  honunes  nurari  si  spatium  scientiarum  non 
confectum  sit,  cum  a  via  omnino  aberrayerint;  relicta  prorsus  et 
deserta  experientia,  aut  in  ipsa  (tanquam  in  labyrintho)  se  intri- 
cando  et  circumcursando ;  cum  rite  institutus  ordo  per  expe- 
rientisB  sjlvas  ad  aperta  axiomatum  tramite  constanti  ducat. 

LXXXIII. 

Excrevit  autem  mirum  in  modum  istud  malum,  ex  opinione 
quadam  sive  aestimatione  inveterata,  verum  tumida  et  damnosa; 
minui  nempe  mentu  humanse  majestatem,  si  experimentis,  et 
rebus  particularibus  sensui  subjectis  et  in  materia  determinatis, 
diu  ac  multnm  versetur:  prsesertim  quum  hujusmodi  res  ad 
inquirendum  laboriose,  ad  meditandum  ignobiles,  ad  dioendum 
aspersB,  ad  practicam  illiberales,  numero  infinite,  et  subtiEtate 
tenues  esse  soleant  Itaque  jam  tandem  hue  res  rediit,  ut  via 
rera  non  tantum  deserta,  sed  etiam  interclusa  et  obstmcta  sit ; 
fiistidita  experientia,  nedum  relicta,  aut  male  administrata. 

LXXXIY. 

Rursus  vero  homines  a  prc^ressu  in  scientiis  detinuit  et  fere 
incantavit  reverentia  antiquitatis,  et  virorvm  qui  in  philosophia 
magni  habiti  sunt  authoritas,  atque  deinde  consensus.  Atque 
de  consensu  superius  dictum  est. 

De  antiquitate  autem,  opinio  quam  homines  de  ipsa  fovent 
negligens  omnino  est,  et  yix  verbo  ipsi  congrua.  Mundi  enim 
senium  et  grand»vitas  pro  antiqvtitate  vere  habenda  sunt ;  qute 
temporibus  nostris  tribui  debent,  non  juniori  »tati  mundi,  qualis 
apud  antTquos  fuit.  Ilia  enim  »tas,  respectu  nostri  antiqua  et 
major  ^  respectu  mundi  ipsius  nova  et  minor  fuit  Atque  revera 
quemadmodum  majorem  rerumhumanarum  notitiam  et  maturius 
judicium  ab  homine  sene  exspectamus  quam  a  juvene,  propter 
experientiam  et  rerum  quas  vidit  et  audivit  et  cogitavit  varie- 
tatem  et  copiam ;  eodem  modo  et  a  nostra  state  (si  vires  suas 
nosset,  et  experiri  etintendere  velIet)majoramuIto  quam  apriscis 
temporibus  expectari  par  est;  utpote  state  mtindi  grandiore,  et 
infinitis  experimentis  et  observationibus  aucta  et  cumulata. 

>  See  note  on  De  Aagm.  lib.  L  near  the  middle. 
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*  Neque  pro  nihilo  iBstimandum^  quod  per  longinqnas  naviga- 
gationes  et  peregrinationes  (qiuB  Bssculis  noetris  inorebuemnt) 
plurima  in  natura  patuerint  et  reperta  sint,  qa»  noYam  philo- 
sophiiB  lucem  immittere  possint.  Quin  et  torpe  hominibuB  foret, 
81  globi  materialis  tractna,  terranun  videlicet,  mariumy  astromm, 
noatris  temporibna  immensum  aperti  et  iUustrati  eint;  globi 
aatem  inteUectualis  fines  inter  veterum  inventa  et  angustias 
cohibeantnr.* 

AothoreB  vero  qnod  attinet,  summie  pusillanimitatis  est 
aatboribns  infinita  tribuere,  authori  autem  anthorum  atque 
adeo  omnis  authoritatis,  Tempori^  jus  suum  denegare.  Becte 
enim  Veritas  Temporis  filia  dicitor,  non  Authoritatis.  Itaque 
minim  non  est  si  fiEUcina  ista  antiquitalis  et  anthorum  et  con- 
senBOSy  hominum  virtutem  ita  ligaTorint,  ut  cum  rebus  ipsis 
ocmsuescere  (tanquam  malefioiad)  non  potuerint. 

LXXXV. 

Neque  solum  admiratio  antiquitatiB^  authoritatis,  et  consensus, 
hominum  industriam  in  iis  qu»  jam  inventa  sunt  acquiescere 
eompulit;  verum  etiam  operum  ipsorum  admiratio,  quorum 
eopa  jampridem  facta  est  humano  generL  Etenim  quum  quis 
rerum  varietatem,  et  pulcherrimum  apparatum  qui  per  artes 
mechanicas  ad  cultum  humanum  congestus  et  introductus  est, 
oculis  subjecerit,  eo  certe  indinabit,  ut  potius  ad  opulentisB 
humane  admirationem  quam  ad  inopi»  sensum  accedat;  minime 
advertens  primitivas  hnminis  observationes'  atque  naturss  ope- 
rationes  (qusB  ad  omnem  illam  varietatem  instar  animao  sunt, 
et  primi  motus)  nee  multas  nee  alte  pelitas  esse;  cetera 
ad  patientiam  hominum  tantum,  et  subtilem  et  ordinatum 
manus  vel  instrumentonim  motum,  pertinere.  Bes  enim  (ex- 
empli gratia)  subtilis  est  certe  et  accurata  confectio  horolo- 
giorum,  talis  scilicet,  qu»  coelestia  in  rotis,  pulsum  animalium 
m  motu  snccessivo  et  ordinate,  videatur  iinitari;  qu»  tamen  res 
ex  tino  aut  altero  nature  aziomate  pendet. 


■  Compare  Campmella:  ■*  Quaproptar  Invidl  aunt  aut  ingenio  et  flda  in  Deutn 
ezlgui  qui  putant  In  Ariatotele  et  alUs  philosophis  antiquis  qulescendum,  nee  ultra 
qusrendum :  pranertim  poat  evangelU  lucem,  et  novl  orbts  ac  stellarum  inventionem, 
qua  priad  caruerunr,  ticut  et  luoe  fldel  qua  perflcit  in  nobis  naturam  supra  ethnicoa 
non  deprimit  sub  eorum  }ugo ;  cum  eorum  philosophia  sit  catecbismua  et  nostra  tit 
perfecta  doctrina,  teste  CyriJlo ;  unde  In  mundo  qui  est  liber  Dei  et  sapientia  [q, 
tapirntlae  ?]  melius  legere  poterimu8»  si  gratiam  qu«  eat  in  nobis  non  negligamus." 
•^  Apolog,  pro  Galileo, 

'  **  Primitivaa  bomlnia  observationes  **  may  be  rendered  **  prinuury  results  of  obser- 
vation. **    The  word  hominu  is  merely  used  in  antithesis  to  naimrm  in  the  next  clause. 
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Quod  81  quis  nirsuB  subtilitatein  illam  intaeator  quse  ad  artea 
liberaleB  pertinet ;  aut  etaam  earn  quae  ad  corponim  naturaUum 
prsBparationem  per  artes  mechanicas  spectat,  et  hujusmodi  res 
Buspiciat;  veluti  inventionem  motuum  codestium  in  astronomia, 
concentuum  in  mnsiea^  literanim  alphabeti  (qusB  etiam  adhuc 
in  regno  Synarum  in  usu  non  sunt)  in  grammatica ;  aut  rursus 
in  mechanida,  fiustonun  Bacchi  et  Cereris^  hoc  est^  praeparationum 
vini  et  ceryisiie,  panificiorum^  aut  etiam  menfi®  delitiarum,  et  di- 
Btillationum  et  eimilium;  ille  quoque  A  aecum  cogitet,  et  animnm 
advertat^  per  quantoe  temponun  circuitus  (cum  hsec  omnia^ 
prseter  distillationea  S  antiqua  fiierint)  hsdc  ad  earn  quam  nunc 
habemus  culturam  perducta  eint^  et(ut  jam  de  horologiis  dictum 
est)  quam  parum  habeant  ex  observationibus  et  axiomatibus 
naturae^  atque  quam  facile^  et  tanquam  per  occasioneB  obvias  et 
contemplationes  incurrentes^  ista  inveniri  potuerint ;  ille  (in- 
quam)  ab  omni  admiratione  se  facile  liberabit^  et  potius  humanao 
conditioniB  miserebitur^  quod  per  tot  sascula  tanta  fiierit  rerum 
et  inventorum  penuria  et  sterilitas.  Atque  haec  ipsa  tamen 
quorum  nunc  mentionem  fecimuB  inventa,  philosophia  et  artibus 
intellectuB  antiquiora  fuerunt  Adeo  ut  (si  verum  dicendum 
sit)  cum  hujusmodi  sciential  rationales  et  dogmatical  inceperint5 
inventio  operum  utilimn  desierit.^ 

Quod  si  quis  ab  officinis  ad  bibliothecas  se  conyerterit,  et 
immensam  quam  videmus  librorum  varietatem  in  admiratione 
habuerit^  is  ezaminatis  et  diligentius  introspectb  ipsorum  libro* 
rum  materiis  et  contentisi  obstupescet  certe  in  contrarium ;  et 
postquam  nullum  dari  finem  repetitionibus  obseryaverit5  quam- 
que  homines  eadem  agant  et  loquantur^  ab  admiratione  varieta- 
tis  transibit  ad  miraculum  indigentias  et  paucitatis  earum  rerum 
quae  hominum  mentes  adhuc  tenuerunt  et  occuparunt. 

Quod  si  quis  ad  intuendum  ea  qua9  magis  curiosa  habentur 
quam  sana  animum  submiserit^  et  Alchymistarum  aut  Mago- 
rum  opera  penitius  introspexerit,  is  dubitabit  forsitan  utrum 
risu  an  lachrymis  potius  ilia  digna  sint      Alchymista  enim 

>  It  has  been  nid  that  Fonon  afflnned  that  distillation  was  known  to  the  ancients. 
Butens  of  coarse  maintains  that  It  was ;  bat  the  passage  he  qaotes  from  Dloscorides 
merely  refers  to  sublimation.  The  word  alembic  Is,  as  he  remarks,  a  compound  of 
the  Arabic  article  wi^  the  Greek  word  i/ifit^  operculom ;  thus  resembling  in  forma- 
tion the  word  <*  almagest  **  and  some  others.  But  no  valid  conclusion  can  be  drawn  ftxnra 
hence.  See  Dutens,  Origine  du  Dicouvertfy  &c.,  pi  187.  of  the  London  edition. 
See  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  distilUtion  in  Humboldt's  Exanun 
critique  de  VHiitoire  de  la  Geogmphie^  tec,  toL  ii.  p.  306. 

2  Thus  we  find  Aristotle  speaks  of  philosophy  as  having  sprung  up  after  all  the 
wants  of  life  were  satisfied.     See  the  begiuniog  of  the  MeUtphyna. 
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fapem  alit  SBtemam,  atque  ubi  res  non  aucce^t  erroifes  prop^rios 
reos  substitolt;  secum  accusatorie  reputando,  se  aut  artis  aut 
authorum  Tocabula  non  eatis  intellexisse^  unde  ad  traditiones  et 
auriculares  snsurros  animnm  applicat;  aut  in  practicad  sued 
scnipulis  et  momentb  aliquid  titubatum  esseS  unde  experi- 
menta  in  infinitum  repetit ;  ac  interim  quum  inter  experimento- 
mm  flortes  in  quaadam  incidat  aut  ipsa  facie  nova  aut  utilitate 
non  contemnenda,  hujusmodi  pignoribus  animum  pascit,  eaque 
in  majus  ostentat  et  celebrat;  reliqua  spe  sustentat.  Keque 
iamen  negaudum  est,  Alchymistas  non  pauca  invenisse  et  in- 
Tentis  utilibus  homines  donasse.  Yerum  fabula  ilia  non  male 
in  illos  quadrat,  de  sene  qui  filiis  aurum  in  vinea  defossum  (sed 
locum  se  nescire  simulans)  legaverit ;  unde  illi  vine®  fodiendsd 
dQigenter  ineubuerunt,  et  aurum  quidem  nullum  repertum^  sed 
yindemia  ex  ea  cultura  facta  est  uberior. 

At  naturalis  Magias  cultores,  qui  per  rerum  Sympathias  et 
Antipaihias  omnia  ezpediunt,  ex  coojecturis  otiosis  et  supinis« 
ramis,  rebus  yirtutes  et  operationes  admirabiles  affinxerunt; 
atque  si  quando  opera  exbibuerint,  ea  illius  sunt  generis,  ut  ad 
admirationem  et  noTitatem,  non  ad  fructum  et  utilitatem,  ao* 
commodata  sint 

In  superstiliosa  autem  Magia  (si  et  de  hac  dicendum  sit)  illud 
imprimis  animadvertendum  est,  esse  tantummodo  certi  cujusdam 
et  definili  generis  subjecta,  in  quibus  artes  curios®  et  supersti- 
tiose,  per  omnes  nationes  atque  setates  atque  etiam  reli^ones, 
aliquid  potuerint  aut  luserint  Itaque  ista  missa  faciamus: 
interim  nil  mirum  est  si  opinio  copiae  causam  iaopiae  dederit. 

LXXXVR 

Atque  hominum  admirationi  quoad  doctrinas  et  artes,  per  se 
satis  simplici  et  prope  puerili,  incrementum  accessit  ab  eorum 
astu  et  artificio  qui  scientias  tractavcrunt  et  tradiderunt.  Illi 
enim  ea  ambitione  et  oSeciatione  eas  proponunt,  atque  in  eum 
modum  efformatas  ac  yeluti  personatas  in  hominum  conspectum 
producunt,  ac  si  illfe  omni  ex  parte  perfect®  essent  et  ad  exitum 
perductae.  Si  enim  methodum  aspicias  et  partitiones,  itlae  pror- 
miB  omnia  complecti  et  concludere  videntur  quae  in  illud  subje- 
ctum  cadere  possunt  Atque  licet  membra  ilia  male  impleta  et 
veluti  capsulae  inanes  sint,  tamen  apud  intellectum  yulgarem 
scientias  formam  et  ralionem  integrae  prae  se  ferunt. 

^  Tbat  if,  that  somethfiig  has  gone  wrong  in  his  manipulations,  either  in  weighing 
his  materiate,  or  because  the  moment  of  projection  has  been  missed. 

VOL.  I.  O 
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spiritu  quodam  replete  continuo  y^etant  et  creecnnt;  primo 
rudes^  deinde  commodae^  postea  excultae^  et  perpetuo  auctsB. 

LXXV. 

Etiam  aliud  signuin  capiendum  est  (si  modo  signi  appellatio 
huic  competat ;  com  potius  testimonium  sit  atque  adeo  testimo- 
niorum  omnimn  yaUdissimum) ;  hoc  est  propria  confessio  au- 
thorum^  quos  homines  nunc  sequuntur.  Nam  et  illi  qui  tanta 
fiducia  de  rebus  pronuntiant,  tamen  per  intenralla  cum  ad  se 
redeant^  ad  querimonias  de  naturae  subtilitate^  rerum  obscuritate, 
humani  ingenii  infirmitate,  se  conyertunt  Hoc  yero  si  dmpli- 
citer  fieret,  alios  fortasse  qui  sunt  timidiores  ab  ulteriori  inqui- 
sitione  deterrere,  alios  yero  qui  sunt  ingenio  qjacriori  et  magis 
fidenti  ad  ulteriorem  progressum  acuere  et  incitare  possit 
Verum  non  satis  illis  est  de  se  confiteri^  aed  quicquid  sibi  ipsis 
aut  magistris  suis  incognitum  aut  intactum  fuerit  id  extra  ter- 
mines  Posaibilis  ponunt^  et,  tanquam  ex  arte,  cognitu  aut  fiictu 
impossible  pronuntiant:  summa  superbia  et  inyidia,  suorum 
inyentorum  infirmitatem  in  natune  ipsius  caliimniam  et  aliomm 
omnium  desperationem  yertentes.  Hinc  schola  Academias  Noyae, 
quiB  Acatalepsiam  ex  professo  tenuit,  et  homines  ad  sempiternas 
tenebras  damnayit  Hinc  opinio,  quod  Form»  siye  yeras  rerum 
differentiae  (quae  reyera  sunt  leges  actus  puri)'  inyentu  impos- 
sibiles  sint,  et  ultra  hominem.'  Hinc  opiniones  iUae  in  actiya  et 
operatiya  parte ;  calorem  solis  et  ignis  toto  genere  differre ;  ne 
scilicet  homines  putent,  se  per  opera  ignis  aliquid  simile  iis  quad 
in  natura  fiunt  educere  et  formare  posse,  Hinc  illud:  com* 
positionem  tantum  opus  hominis,  mistionem  yero  opus  solius 
naturae  esse':  ne  sdlicet  homines  sperent  aliquam  ex  arte  cor* 
porum  naturalium  generationem  aut  transformationem.  Itaque 
ex  hoc  signo  homines  sibi  persuaderi  facile  patientur,  ne  cum 
dogmatibus  non  solum  desperatis  sed  etiam  desperationi  deyotis 
fortunas  suas  et  labores  misceant 

LXXVI. 

Neque  Ulud  signum  praetermittendum  est;  quod  tanta  fuerit 

1  Compare  IL  §  8.  **  Ltcet  eniin  in  naturil  nihil  vere  ezistat  iireter  corpora  in- 
dividua  cientia  actut  pvroi  ex  lege,  &c.  £am  autem  legem  ^ usque  paragraphoi  Forma~ 
rum  nomine  intelliglmus.'*  And  for  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  **  actus /mnw  ** 
see  the  General  Preface,  p.  31. — /.  & 

'  The  doctrine  of  the  incognoscibility  of  fbrms  is  quoted  by  Boyle  and  Scnnert 
See  the  **  Quid  sint  qualltates  oocttlt«**  of  the  latter,  fh>m  8caliger*8  SxereUaHoiuM  in 
Citrdanuniy  —  a  work  which  seems  to  have  been  very  generally  read. 

"  The  reference  is  to  Galen,  who  in  hts  t^reatise  De  NaiuraL  FaevItatibuM  contrasts 
the  inwardly  formative  power  of  nature  with  the  external  operations  of  art.  See  not« 
on  TtmporU  Pat  tut  Ma$culu», — /.  S* 
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inter  phfloflcfphoe  olim  diseensio  et  scholamm  ipearum  Yarietas : 
quod  satis  ostendit  viam  a  sensu  ad  intellectiim  non  bene 
munitam  fnisse^  ciun  eadem  materia  philosophisB  (natora  scilicet 
rerum)  in  tarn  vagos  et  multipliees  errores  abrepta  fiierit  et 
distracta.  Atque  licet  hisce  temporibus  dissensiones  et  dogmap- 
turn  diversitates  circa  principia  ipsa  et  pbilosophias  integras 
ut  plurimum  extinctsd  sint ;  tamen  circa  partes  philosophise  in- 
numeras  manent  qusestbnes  et  controversisB ;  ut  plane  appareat, 
neque  in  philoeophiis  ipsis  neque  in  modis  demonstrationum 
aliquid  certi  aut  sani  esse. 

LXXYII. 

Quod  vero  piitant  homines  in  philosophia  Aristotelis  magnum 
utique  consensum  esse;  cum  post  illam  editam  antiquorum 
philosophice  cessaverint  et  exoleverint,  ast  apud  tempora  quse 
sequuta  sunt  nil  melius  inventum  fuerit ;  adeo  ut  ilia  tarn  bene 
po»ta  et  fundata  videatur,  ut  utrumque  tempus  ad  se  traxerit : 
primo,  quod  de  cessatione  antiquarum  philosophiarum  post  Ari- 
stotelis opera  edita  homines  cc^itant^  id  falsum  est ;  diu  enim 
poetea,  usque  ad  tempora  Ciceronis  et  fisecula  sequentia,  man- 
serunt  opera  veterum  philosophorum.  Sed  temporibus  inse* 
quentibus^  ex  inundatione  barbaromm  in  imperium  Bomanum 
poetquam  doctrina  humana  velut  naufragium  perpessa  esset, 
turn  demum  philosophiie  Aristotelis  et  Platonis,  tanquam  tabulte 
ex  materia  leviore  et  minus  solida,  per  fluetus  temporum  ser vat» 
sunt.  Slud  etiam  de  consensu  falUt  homines^  si  acutius  rem 
introspidant.  Yerus  enim  consensus  is  est,  qui  ex  libertate 
judicii  (re  prius  explorata)  in  idem  conTcniente  consistit.  At 
numerus  longe  maximus  eorum  qui  in  Aristotelis  philosophiam 
consenserunt,  ex  pnejudicio  et  authoritate  aliorum  se  illi  manci- 
pavit ;  ut  sequadtas  sit  potius  et  coitio,  quam  consensus.  Quod 
si  fiusset  ille  verus  consensus  et  late  patens,  tantum  abest  ut 
consensus  pro  vera  et  soUda  authoritate  haberi  debeat,  ut  etiam 
violentam  prassumptionem  inducat  in  contrarium.  Pessimiun 
enim  omnium  est  augurium  quod  ex  consensu  capitur  in  rebus 
intellectualibusj  exceptis  divinis  et  politicis,  in  quibus  sufiragi- 
orum  jus  est'  Nihil  enim  multis  placet,  nisi  imaginationem 
feriat,  aut  intellectum  Tulgarium  notionum  nodis  astringat,  ut 
supra  dictum  est.    Itaque  optime  traducitur  illud  Phocioms  a 

*  Bicon  docs  not  mean  that  the  votet  of  a  nn^ority  are  necenarily  valid  in  matten 
of  dWinity  or  politics,  but  merely  that,  fh>m  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  argument  ez 
consensu  has  more  weight  in  these  than  in  purely  sdeniiflc  questions. 
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motibus  ad  intellectiialia ;  ui  statim  se  examinare  debeant  Aomt- 
nes^  quid  emxverint  atU  peeeaverint,  si  mulHtudo  consentiat  et 
camplaudaL^  Hoc  gigninn  igitur  ex  averedssimis  est.  Itaque 
quod  signa  veritatis  et  sanitatis  philosophiarom  et  scientiarum 
quse  in  usu  sunt,  male  Be  habeant ;  sive  capiantar  ex  origi- 
nibus  ipsarum,  give  ex  fructibus,  sive  ex  progressibus^  Bive  ex 
confessiombus  authorum^  siye  ex  consensu ;  jam  dictum  est 

Lxxvni. 

Jam  vero  veniendum  ad  causas  errorum^  et  tamdiutumse  in 
illis  per  tot  ssecula  morse ;  qusB  pIurimsB  sunt  et  potentissknsB : 
ut  tollatur  omnis  admiratio,  haec  quae  adducimus  homines 
hucusque  latuisse  et  fogisse ;  et  maneat  tanttim  admiralio,  ilia 
nunc  tandon  alicui  mortalium  in  mentem  venire  potuiss^^  aut 
co^tationem  cujuspiam  subiisse:  quod  etiam  (ut  nos  existi- 
mamus)  felicitatis  magis  est  cujusdam,  quam  excellentis  ali- 
cujus  £EU^ultatis;  ut  potius  pro  temporis  partu  haberi  debeat, 
quam  pro  partu  ingenii. 

Primo  autem  tot  saeculorum  numerus,  vere  rem  reputanti,  ad 
magnas  angustias  recidit  Nam  ex  viginti  quinque  annorum 
centuriis,  in  quibus  memoria  et  doctrina  hominum  fere  versatur, 
vix  sex  centurisB  seponi  et  excerpi  possunt,  quse  scientiarum 
feraces  earumve  proventui  utiles  fuerunt  Sunt  enim  non 
minus  temporum  quam  regionum  eremi  et  vaslitates*  Tres 
enim  tantum  doctrinarum  revolutiones  et  periodi  recte  numerari 
posBunt:  una,  apud  Grsecos;  altera,  apud  Bomanos;  ultima, 
apud  nos,  occidentales  scilicet  Europae  nationes:  quibus  singulis 
vix  dute  oenturiae  annorum  merito  attribui  possunt.  Media 
mdndi  tempera,  quoad  scientiarum  segetem  uberem  aut  laetam, 
infoelicia  fuerunt  Neque  enim  causa  est,  ut  vel  Arabum  vel 
Scholasticorum  mentio  fiat :  qui  per  intermedia  tempera  scientias 
potius  contriverunt  numerosis  tradatibus,  quam  pondus  earum 
auxerunt  Itaque  prima' causa  tarn  pusilli  in  scientiis  profectus 
ad  angustias  temporis  erga  illas  propitii  rite  et  ordine  refertur. 

LXXIX. 

At  secundo  loco  se  offert  causa  ilia  magni  certe  per  omnia 
momenti:  ea  videlicet,  quod  per  illas  ipsas  sstates  quibus 
hominum  ingenia  et  literse  maxime  vel  etiam  mediocritcr 
floruerint,  Naturalis  Philosophia  minimam  partem  humanae 
operas  sortita  sit.  Atque  haBC  ipsa  nihilominus  pro  magna  scien- 
tiarum matre  haberi  debet.     Omnes  enim  artes  et  scientias  ab 

•  Plutarch  In  Phocion,  c  8. 
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liac  stiipe  rewiam,  poliuntur  fortasse  et  in  usiim  effinguntur. 
Bed  nil  admodnm  creecunt.  At  manifestnm  eet^  poatquam 
Chrifitkna  fides  recepta  foiaset  et  adolevisset,  longe  maximam 
ingeniorum  pnestantiesimorum  partem  ^d  Theologiam  ae  con- 
tulisse;  atque  huic  rei  et  amplisduma  prsBmia  proposita,  et 
omnia  generis  a^jumenta  copiosisaime  subminiatrata  f^iiase: 
atque  hoc  The<llogi»  atudimn  praecipue  occupaase  tertiam  illam 
partem  Ave  periodum  temporia  apud  nos  Europasoa  occidentales ; 
eo  magia,  quod  aub  idem  fere  tempua  et  liters  florere  et  con- 
troyeraifld  circa  religionem  pullulare  ooeperint  At  sbyo  aupc- 
riori,  durante  periodo  ilia  aecunda  apud  Bomanoa,  potiaaimie 
philosopborum  meditationea  et  industris  in  Morali  Pbiloaophia 
(qufls  Ethnicia  yice  TheologisB  erat)  occupatn  et  conaumptx 
fuerunt:  etiam  aumma  ingenia  illia  temporibua  ut  plurimum 
ad  rea  ciyilea  ae  applicuerunt^  propter  magnitudinem  imperii 
Bomani,  quod  plurimorum  hominum  opera  indigebat  At  ilia 
«tas,  qua  Naturalia  Philoaophia  apud  Grsecoa  mazime  florere 
viaa  est,  particula  fuit  temporia  minime  diutuma;  cum  et  anti- 
quioribua  temporibua  aeptem  illi  qui  aapientes  nominabantur, 
onmes  (pr»ter  Thaletem)  ad  Moralem  PhUoaophiam  et  civilia  ae 
applicuerint ;  et  poeterioribua  temporibua  poatquam  Socrates 
I^oaoi^iam  de  codo  in  terraa  deduziaaet,  adhuc  magia  invaluerit 
MoraUa  Philoaophia,  et  ingenia  hominum  a  Naturali  averterit 

At  ipeiaaima  ilia  periodua  temporia  in  qua  inquiaitionea  de 
natora  yiguerunt,  contradictionibua  et  novorum  placitorum  am- 
bitione  corrupta  eat»  et  inutilia  reddita.  Itaque  quandoquidem 
per  tree  istas  periodoa  Natoralia  Philoaophia  majorem  in  modum 
neglecta  aut  impedita  fuerit,  nil  mirum  ai  hominea  parum  in  ea 
re  profecerint,  cum  omnino  aliud  egerint. 

LXXX. 

Accedit  et  illud,  quod  Naturalia  Philoaophia,  in  iia  ipais  yiria 
qui  ei  incubuerint»  vacantem  et  integrum  hominem,  prsesertim 
hia  recentioribua  temporibua,  yix  nacta  ait;  mai  forte  quia 
monachi  alicujua  in  cellula,  aut  nobilia  in  villula  lucubrantia, 
exemplum  adduxerit :  aed  facta  est  demum  Nataralia  Philoao- 
phia inatar  tranaitua  cujusdam  et  ponti-stemii  ad  alia. 

Atque  magna  lata  acienliarum  mater  mira  indignitate  ad 
officia  anciUse  detruaa  eat;  quae  medicinsB  aut  mathematicia 
operibua  miniatret,  et  ruraua  quie  adolescentium  immatura  in- 
genia lavet  et  imbuat  velut  tinctura  quadam  prima,  ut  aliam 
poatea  fodiciua  et  commodiua  excipiant.    Interim  nemo  expectet 
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magnum  progreesum  in  scientiis  (pnssertim  in  parte  earum 
operativa),  nisi  Philosophia  Naturalis  ad  scientias  particulares 
producta  fuerit^  et  soientisB  particulares  rursus  ad  Naturalem 
Philoeophiam  reductae*  Hinc  enim  fit,  ut  astronomia,  optica, 
musica,  plurimse  artea  mechanics,  atque  ipsa  medicina,  atque 
(quod  quia  magis  miretur)  philosophia  moralis  et  civilis,  et 
scientiae  logicsB,  nil  fere  habeant  altitudinis  in  pfbfundo ;  sed  per 
superficiem  et  varietatem  rerum  tantum  labantur :  quia  post- 
quam  particulares  istse  scientis  dispertitae  et  constitutae  fuerint, 
a  Philosophia  Naturali  non  amplius  alantur ;  quas  ex  fontibus 
et  veris  contemplationibus  motuum,  radiorum,  sonorum,  tex- 
tures et  schematismi  corporum,  affectuum,  et  prehensionum  in- 
tellectualium,  novas  vires  et  augmenta  iUis  impertiri  potuerit. 
Itaque  minime  mirum  est  si  scientiae  non  crescant,  cum  a 
radicibus  suis  sint  separatas. 

LXXXI. 

Rursus  se  ostendit  alia  causa  potens  et  magna,  cur  scientiae 
parum  promoverint.  Eavero  haBC  est;  quod  fieri  non  possit, 
ut  recte  procedatur  in  curriculo,  ubi  ipsa  meta  non  recte  posita 
sit  et  defixa.  Meta  autem  scientiarum  vera  et  legitima  non 
alia  est,  quam  ut  dotetur  vita  humana  novis  inventis  et  copiis. 
At  turba  longe  maxima  nihil  ex  hoc  sapit,  sed  meritoria  plane 
est  et  professoria;  nisi  forte  quandoque  eveniat,  ut  artifex 
aliquis  acrioris  ingenii  et  glorias  cupidus  novo  alicui  invento 
det  operam ;  quod  fere  fit  cum  facultatum  dispendio*  At  apud 
plerosque  tantum  abest  ut  homines  id  sibi  proponant,  ut  scien- 
tiarum et  artium  massa  augmentum  obtineat,  ut  ex  ea  quao 
praesto  est  massa  nil  amplius  sumant  aut  quaerant,  quam  quan- 
tum ad  usum  professorium  aut  lucrum  aut  existimationem  aut 
hujusmodi  compendia  convertere  possint.  Quod  si  quis  ex  tanta 
multitudine  scientiam  affectu  ingenue  et  propter  se  expetat;  in- 
venietur  tamen  ille  ipse,  potius  contemplationum  et  doctrinarum 
varietatem,  quam  veritatis  severam  et  rigidam  inquisitionem 
sequL  Bursus,  si  alius  quispiam  fortasse  veritatis  inquisitor 
sit  severior;  tamen  et  ille  ipse  talem  sibi  proponet  veritatis 
conditionem,  quae  menti  et  intellectui  salisfaciat  in  redditione 
causarum  rerum  quae  jampridem  sunt  cognitas ;  non  earn  quae 
nova  operum  pignora  et  novam  axiomatum  lucem  assequatur. 
Itaque,  si  finis  scientiarum  a  nemine  adhuc  bene  positus  sit, 
non  mirum  est  si  in  iis  quae  sunt  subordinata  ad  finem,  sequatur 
aberration 
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LXXXII* 

Qoemadmodtun  autem  finis  et  meta  scientiaram  male  posita 
aunt  apud  homines ;  ita  rursus  etiamsi  ilia  recte  posita  fmssent, 
viam  tamen  sibi  delegerant  omnino  erroneam  et  imperviam. 
Qood  stapore  quodam  animum  rite  rem  reputanti  perculserit; 
non  ulH  mortalinm  curse  aut  cordi  fiiisse,  ut  intellectni  humano, 
ab  ipso  sensu  et  experientia  ordinata  et  bene  oondita,  via  aperi- 
retor  et  mmiiretar;  sed  omnia  vel  traditionnm  caligini,  vel 
argumentorum  vertigini  et  torbini,  vel  casus  et  experientie 
yagae  et  inconditce  nndis  et  ambagibus  permissa  esse.  Atqne 
cc^tet  qnis  sobrie  et  diligenter,  quaUs  sit  ea  via  quam  in  inqui- 
sitione  et  inventione  alicujusTei  homines  adhibere  consuevenint ; 
et  prhno  notabit  proculdubio  inveniendi  modum  simplicem  et  in- 
artificiosam,  qui  hominibus  maxime  est  familiaris*  Hie  autem 
non  alius  est^  quam  ut  is  qui  se  ad  inveniendum  aliquid  comparat 
et  accingity  primo  quse  ab  aliis  circa  ilia  dicta  sint  inquirat  et 
evolvat;  deinde  propriam  meditationem  addat,  atque  per  mentis 
multam  agitationem  spiritum  suum  proprium  sollicitet,  et  quasi 
iuTOcet,  ut  sibi  oracula  pandat;  qusB  res  omnino  sine  fundamento 
esty  et  in  opinionibus  tantum  Yolvitur. 

At  alius  quispiam  dialecticam  ad  inveniendum  advocet^  qiUB 
nomine  tenus  tantmn  ad  id  quod  agitur  pertinet.  Inyentio  enim 
dialecticse  non  est  principiorum  et  axiomatum  prsscipuorum,  ex 
quibus  artes  constant,  sed  eorum  tantum  qusB  illis  consentanea 
videntur.  Dialectica  enim  magis  curiosos  et  importunos^  et  fflbi 
negotium  facessentes,  eamque  interpellantes  de  probationibus  et 
inventionibus  principiorum  sive  axiomatum  primorum,  ad  fidem^ 
et  veluti  sacramentum  cuilibet  arti  pr«standum^  notissimo  re* 
sponso  rejicit. 

Bestat  experienlia  mera,  quse,  si  occurrat,  casus ;  si  qusBsita 
sit,  experimentum  nominatur.  Hoc  autem  experientiss  genus 
nihil  aliud  est,  quam  (quod  aiunt)  scop»  dissolut»S  et  mera 
palpatio,  quali  iiomines  noctu  utuntur,  omnia  pertentando,  si 
forte  in  rectam  viam  incidere  detur;  quibus  multo  satius  et 
consultius   foret   diem   prsestolari,  aut    lumen  accendere^  et 


*  s.  e.  a  bewm  wittaoat  a  IwDd.  <<  Scopas  disaolTere  iiroverbio  dicltur,  rem  aUquam 
IJTomis  inutilem  reddere ;  nam  scops  solute  Dulls  sunt." —  FaeeiolaH,  I  do  not  re- 
member any  proverbial  expression  which  answers  to  this  in  English ;  but  the  allusion 
b  to  the  want  of  combination  and  coherency  in  these  experiments.  They  are  the 
•'  Experimenta  omnigena  absque  ulla  serle  aut  methodo  tentata'*  (Z)e  Augm,  v.  2.)» 
and  are  opposed  to  the  **  Experientia  Literata,"  or  **  Experientia  certa  lege  procedens 
seriatim  et  oontinenter,**  spoken  of  In  aphorisms  100.  and  103. — /.  S, 
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deinceps  viam  inire.  At  confara>  yerus  experientiss  ordo  primo 
lumen  accendit,  deinde  per  lumen  iter  demonstrat,  incipiendo 
ab  experientia  ordinata  et  digesta^  et  minime  prepoetera  aut 
erratica,  atque  ex  ea  educendo  axiomata^  atque  ex  axiomatibua 
constitutifl  rursus  experimenta  nova;  quum  nee  yerbum  diyinum 
in  rerum  massam  absque  ordine  operatum  sit. 

Itaque  desinant  honmxes  mirari  si  spatium  sdentiarum  non 
confectum  sit,  eum  a  yia  omnino  aberrayerint;  relicta  prorsus  et 
deserta  experientia,  aut  in  ipsa  (tanquam  in  labyrintho)  se  intri- 
cando  et  circumcursando ;  cum  rite  institutus  ordo  per  expe- 
rientis  sylyas  ad  aperta  axiomatum  tramite  constanti  ducat. 

LXXXIII. 

Excreyit  autem  mirum  in  modum  istud  malum,  ex  oinnione 
quadam  siye  aastimatione  inyeterata,  yerum  tumida  et  danmosa; 
minui  nempe  mentis  human»  majestatem,  si  experimentis,  et 
rebus  particularibus  sensui  subjectis  et  in  materia  determinatis, 
diu  ac  multnm  yersetur:  prassertim  quum  hujusmodi  res  ad 
inquirendum  laboriosn,  ad  meditandum  ignobiles,  ad  dicendum 
asperse,  ad  practicam  illiberales,  numero  infinite,  et  subtilitate 
tenues  esse  soleant.  Itaque  jam  tandem  hue  res  rediit,  ut  yia 
yera  non  tantum  deserta,  sed  etiam  interclusa  et  obstrueta  sit ; 
&stidita  experientia,  nedum  relicta,  aut  male  administrata. 

Lxxxiy. 

Bursus  yero  homines  a  progressu  in  scientiis  detinuit  et  fere 
incantayit  reyerentia  antiquitatis,  et  yirorum  qui  in  philosophia 
magni  habiti  sunt  authoritas,  atque  deinde  consensus.  Atque 
de  consensu  superius  dictum  est 

De  antiquitate  autem,  opinio  quam  homines  de  ipsa  foyent 
negligens  omnino  est,  et  yix  yerbo  ipsi  congrua.  Mundi  enim 
senium  et  grandeyitas  pro  antiquitate  yere  habenda  sunt ;  quas 
temporibus  nostris  tribui  debent,  non  juniori  sBtati  mundi,  qualis 
apud  antTquos  fuit  Ilia  enim  astas,  respectu  nostri  antiqua  et 
major  ^,  respectu  mimdi  ipsius  noya  et  minor  fiiit  Atque  reyera 
quemadmodum  majorem  rerum  himianarum  notitiam  et  maturius 
judicium  ab  homine  sene  exspectamus  quam  a  juyene,  propter 
experientiam  et  rerum  quas  yidit  et  audiyit  et  cogitayit  yarie- 
tatem  et  copiam  ;  eodem  modo  et  a  nostra  astate  (si  yires  suas 
nosset,  et  experiii  et  intendere  yelIet)majora  multo  quam  a  priscis 
temporibus  expectari  par  est;  utpote  astate  mtmdi  grandiore,  et 
infinitis  experimentis  et  obsenrationibus  aucta  et  cumulata. 

*  See  note  on  De  Augm.  lib.  L  near  the  middle. 
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'  Neque  pro  nihilo  festinumduin,  quod  per  longinqnas  nav^a- 
gationes  et  peregrmationes  (qiuB  nDculis  noetris  inorebuerant) 
plnrima  in  natura  pataerint  et  reperta  nnt,  qa»  novam  philo- 
8ophi»  lucem  immittere  possint.  Quin  et  turpe  hominibus  foret, 
d  globi  materialia  tractuBy  terramm  videlicet,  marium,  astrorum^ 
noetris  temporibna  immensum  aperti  et  illustrati  sint;  globi 
autem  intellectoalis  fines  inter  veterum  inventa  et  angustias 
cohibeantor.^ 

Anihores  vero  qnod  attinet,  snmmflD  pnsillanimitatis  est 
aatlioribos  infinita  tribuere,  antbori  autem  authorum  atque 
adeo  <Hnni8  authoritatis,  Tempori^  jus  suum  denegare.  Recte 
enim  Veritas  Temporis  filia  dicitur,  non  Authoritatis.  Itaque 
mirum  non  est  si  &8cina  ista  antiquitatis  et  authorum  et  con- 
sensus, hominum  virtutem  ita  ligaverint,  ut  cum  rebus  ipsis 
consuescere  (tanquam  malefioiati)  non  potuerint. 

LXXXV. 

Neque  solum  admiiatio  antiquitatis,  authoritatis,  et  consensus, 
hominum  industriam  in  iis  quae  jam  inventa  sunt  acquiescere 
compulit;  verum  etiam  operum  ipsorum  admiralio,  quorum 
copia  jampridem  facta  est  humano  generL  Etenim  quum  quis 
rerum  varietatem,  et  pulcherrimum  apparatum  qui  per  artes 
mechanicas  ad  cultum  humanum  congestus  et  introductus  est, 
oculis  subjecerit,  eo  certe  indinabit,  ut  potius  ad  opulentise 
human»  admirationem  quam  ad  inopise  sensum  accedat;  minime 
advertens  primitivas  hominifl  observationes'  atque  natur»  ope- 
rationes  (qu«  ad  omnem  illam  varietatem  instar  animie  sunt, 
et  primi  motus)  nee  multas  nee  alte  petitas  esse;  ca^tera 
ad  patientiam  hominum  tantum,  et  subtilem  et  ordinatum 
manus  vd  instrumentorum  motum,  pertinere.  Bes  enim  (ex- 
empli gratia)  subtilis  est  certe  et  accurata  confectio  horolo- 
giomm,  talis  scilicet,  qu»  coelestia  in  rotis,  pulsum  animalium 
in  motu  socoessivo  et  ordinate,  videatur  imitari;  qun  tamen  res 
ex  uno  aut  altero  nature  aziomate  pendet. 


'  Compu«  CimiHmella:  "Quaproptar  Invldi  rant  aut  ingenio  et  fide  in  Deutn 
ejdgui  qui  pount  in  Aristotele  et  alils  pliilosoptaia  antiquls  quiescendum,  nee  ultra 
qucrendum :  pnnertim  post  evangelU  lucem,  et  novi  orbis  ac  stellarum  inventionem, 
qui  priflcd  caruerunt,  dent  et  luce  fidei  qu»  perficit  in  noblt  naturam  tupra  ethnicos 
non  deprimit  sub  eorum  jugo ;  cum  eonun  philosophia  sit  catechismus  et  nostra  sit 
perfecta  doctrina,  teste  Cyrillo :  unde  in  mundo  qui  est  liber  Dei  et  sapientia  [9. 
saplenti«  ?]  melius  legere  poterimus,  si  gratiam  qu»  est  in  nobis  non  negligamus." 
—  ApoUtg.  pro  Galileo, 

*  M  PrimitiTas  homiuis  obserratkmes  "  may  be  rendered  **  primary  results  of  obser- 
tatioD.**    Tbe  word  hominu  is  merely  used  in  antithesis  to  natitrm  in  the  next  clause. 
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Quod  A  quis  rursus  subtilitatem  illom  intueatur  quse  ad  artes 
liberales  pertinet ;  aut  etiam  earn  qu»  ad  corporum  naturalium 
praeparatioiiem  per  artes  mechanicaa  spectat,  et  hujusmodi  res 
suspiciat;  veluti  inventionem  motuum  coelestium  in  astronomia, 
concentuum  in  musica»  literarum  alphabeti  (qusB  etiam  adhuc 
in  regno  Synarum  in  usu  non  sunt)  in  granunalica ;  aut  rursus 
in  mechanicis,  factorum  Bacchi  et  Cereris,  hoc  est,  prasparationum 
yini  et  ceryisisey  panificiorum,  aut  etiam  mens®  delitiarum,  et  di- 
stillationum  et  similium;  ille  quoque  si  secum  cogitet,  et  animum 
advertat,  per  quantos  tempomm  circuitus  (cum  hsec  omnia, 
prseter  distillationes  S  antiqua  fiierint)  hsBC  ad  eam  quam  nunc 
habemus  culturam  perducta  sint,  et  (ut  jam  de  horologiis  dictum 
est)  quam  parum  babeant  ex  obseryationibud  et  axiomatibus 
naturas,  atque  quam  facile,  et  tanquam  per  occasiones  obvias  et 
eontemplatlones  incurrentes,  ista  inveniri  potuerint ;  ille  (in- 
quam)  ab  omni  admiratione  se  facile  liberabit,  et  potius  humanso 
conditionis  miserebitur,  quod  per  tot  ssecula  tanta  fuerit  rerum 
et  inventorum  penuria  et  sterilitas.  Atque  bee  ipsa  tamen 
quorum  nunc  mentionem  fecimus  inventa,  philosophia  et  artibus 
intellectus  antiquiora  fuerunt.  Adeo  ut  (si  verum  dicendum 
sit)  cum  bujusmodi  sciential  rationales  et  dogmatical  inceperint, 
inventio  operum  utilium  desierit.^ 

Quod  si  quis  ab  officinis  ad  bibliothecas  se  converterit,  et 
immensam  quam  videmus  librorum  yarietatem  in  admiratione 
habuerit,  is  examinatis  et  diligentius  introspectis  ipsorum  libro- 
rum materiis  et  contentis,  obstupescet  certe  in  contrarium ;  et 
postquam  nullum  dari  finem  repetitionibus  obseryayerit,  quam- 
que  homines  eadem  agant  et  loquantur,  ab  admiratione  yarieta- 
tis  transibit  ad  miraculum  indigentias  et  paucitatis  earum  rerum 
quae  hominum  mentes  adhuc  tenuerunt  et  occuparunt. 

Quod  si  quis  ad  intuendum  ea  quae  magis  curiosa  habentur 
quam  sana  animnm  submiserit,  et  Alchymistarum  aut  Mago- 
rum  opera  penitius  introspexerit,  is  dubitabit  forsitan  utrum 
risu  an  lachrymis  potius  ilia  digna  sint.      Alchymista  enim 

'  It  has  been  said  that  Fbrson  affirmed  that  distillation  was  known  to  the  ancients. 
Dutens  of  course  maintains  that  it  was ;  bat  the  passage  he  quotes  from  Dioecoiides 
merely  refers  to  sublimation.  The  word  alembic  is,  as  he  remarks,  a  compound  of 
the  Arabic  article  with  the  Greek  word  Afifit^,  operculum ;  thus  resembling  in  forma- 
Uon  the  word  <*  almagest  *  and  some  others.  But  no  valid  conclusion  can  be  drawn  Arum 
hence.  See  Dutens,  Origine  de$  DSeouvertet,  &c.,  p,  187.  of  the  London  edition. 
See  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  distillation  In  Humboldt's  Examen 
critique  de  VHietoire  de  la  Geogmphie,  Sec,  vol.  11.  pb  306. 

'  Thus  we  find  Aristotle  speaks  of  philosophy  as  having  sprung  up  after  all  the 
wants  of  life  were  satisfied.     See  the  beginning  of  the  Meiaphyaee, 
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bpem  alit  zdtemsm,  atque  ubi  res  non  suocedit  errofes  prc^rios 
reo6  Bubstituit;  secum  accusatorie  reputando^  Be  aut  artis  aut 
authorum  vocabula  non  satiB  intellexisse^  onde  ad  traditiones  et 
auricnlares  susarros  animnm  applicat;  aut  in  practic»  suse 
Bcrupnik  et  momentis  aliquid  titubatum  esse^  unde  experi- 
menta  in  infinitum  repetit ;  ac  interim  quum  inter  experimento- 
ram  Bortes  in  qusddam  incidat  aut  ipsa  facie  nova  aut  utilitate 
non  contenmenda,  hujusmodi  pignoribus  animum  pascit,  eaque 
in  majus  ostentat  et  celebrat ;  reliqua  spe  sustentat.  Neque 
tamen  negandum  est,  Alchymistas  non  pauca  invenisBe  et  in- 
Tentis  utilibuB  homines  donaase*  Yerum  fabula  ilia  non  male 
in  illoB  quadrat,  de  sene  qui  filiiB  aurum  in  vinea  defoBsum  (sed 
locum  se  nescire  simulans)  legayerit ;  unde  iUi  vine®  fbdiendas 
diligenter  incubuerunt,  et  aurum  quidem  nullum  repertum^  Bed 
yindemia  ex  ea  cultura  facta  est  uberior. 

At  naturalis  Magise  cultores,  qui  per  rerum  Sympathias  et 
Antipaihiafi  omnia  expediunt,  ex  conjecturis  otiosis  et  Bupinis-^ 
BimiB,  rebuB  virtutes  et  operationes  admirabilcB  affinxerunt; 
atque  si  quando  opera  exbibuerint,  ea  illius  sunt  generis,  iit  ad 
admirationem  et  noyitatem^  non  ad  fructum  et  iitilitatem^  ac- 
commodata  sint 

In  superstitiosa  autem  Magia  (si  et  de  hac  dicendum  Bit)  illud 
imprimis  animadvertendum  est,  esse  tantummodo  certi  cujusdam 
et  definiti  generis  subjecta,  in  quibus  artes  curiosae  et  supersti- 
tiosiB,  per  omnes  naldones  atque  SBtates  atque  etiam  religiones^ 
aliquid  potuerint  aut  luserint  Itaque  ista  missa  faciamus: 
interim  nil  mirum  est  si  opinio  copisB  causam  iaopice  dederit 

LXXXVR 

Atque  honunum  admiration!  quoad  doctrinas  et  artes,  per  se 
satis  simplici  et  prope  puerili,  incrementum  accessit  ab  eorum 
astu  et  artificio  qui  scientias  tractavcrunt  et  tradiderunt  Illi 
enim  ea  ambitione  et  afiectatione  eas  proponunt,  atque  in  eum 
modum  efformatas  ac  veluti  personatas  in  hominum  conspectum 
producunt,  ac  si  illae  omni  ex  parte  perfectse  essent  et  ad  exitum 
perductaB.  Si  enim  methodum  aspicias  et  partitiones,  ill»  pror* 
BUS  omnia  complecti  et  concludere  videntur  quaB  in  illud  subje- 
ctum  cadere  possimt.  Atque  licet  membra  ilia  male  impleta  et 
veluti  capsulsB  inanes  sint,  tamen  apud  intellectum  vulgarem 
Bcientise  formam  et  rationem  integrsB  pras  se  ferunt 

*  Tbst  is,  that  somethtng  has  gone  wrong  in  his  manipulations,  either  in  weighing 
his  materials,  or  because  the  moment  of  praiectlon  has  been  missed. 
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At  primi  et  antiquisBimi  yeritatis  inquiaitores,  mefiore  fide  et 
fato^  cognitionem  iUam,  qnam  ex  rerum  coniemplatione  decer- 
pere  et  in  usnrn  reoondere  statuebant^  in  aphorismos,  sive 
breves  easdemqne  sparaas  nee  methodo  reyinetas  sententias, 
conjicere  solebant ;  neqne  se  artem  nniyersam  complecti  dmu- 
labant  ant  profitebantnr.  At  eo  quo  nunc  res  agitur  modo,' 
minime  mimm  est  si  homines  in  iis  idteriora  non  qosrant^  que 
pro  perfects  et  numeris  snis  jampridem  absolntis  traduntur. 

LXXXVII. 

Etiam  antiqua  magnnm  ezistimationis  et  fidei  incrementnm 
aceepemnty  ex  eormn  yanitate  et  leyitate  qui  nova  proposue- 
runt ;  pnesertim  in  PhilosophisB  Naturalis  parte  actiya  et  opera* 
tiya.  Neque  enim  defuemnt  homines  vaniloqui  et  phantastiei, 
qui  partim  ex  credulitate,  partim  ex  impostura,  genus  humanum 
pnnniBsis  onerarunt:  yitse  prolongationem»  senectutis  retarda- 
tionem,  dolorum  leyationem^  naturalium  defectuum  reparatio- 
nem,  sensuum  deeeptiones^  affectuum  ligationes  et  incitaliones, 
intellectualium  facnltatum  illuminationes  et  ezaltationes^  sub** 
stantiarum  transmntationes^  et  motnum  ad  libitum  roborationes 
et  mnltiplicationes,  aeris  impressiones  et  alterationesj  coelestium 
influentiamm  deductiones  et  procurationes,  rerum  futurarum 
diyinationes,  remotamm  repraosentationes,  oQCultarum  reyelatio- 
nes,  et  alia  oomplura  poUiditando  et  ostentando.  Yerum  de 
istis  laigitoribus  non  multum  aberrayerit  qui  istiusmodi  judi- 
cium fecerit,  tantmn  nimirum  in  doctrinis  philosophic  inter 
harum  yanitates  et  yeras  artes  interesse>  quantum  inter  res 
/  gestas  Julii  Csesaris  aut  Alexandri  Magni  et  res  gestas  Amap- 
dicii  ex  Grallia  aut  Arthuri  ex  Britannia  in  historisB  narrationi- 
bus  intersit.  Inyeniuntur  enim  clarissinu  illi  imp^ratores  reyera 
majora  gessisse  quam  umbratiles  isti  heroes  etiam  fecisse  fin- 
gantur;  sed  modis  et  yiis  scilicet  actionum  minime  finbulosis  et 
prodigiosis.  Neque  propterea  lequum  est  yerse  memorise  fidem 
derogariy  quod  a  fitbulis  ilia  quandoque  lassa  sit  et  yiolata.  Sed 
interim  minime  mirum  est  si  propositionibus  noyis  ^(pnesertim 
cum  mentione  operum)  magnum  sit  factmn  pnejudicium  per 
istos  impostores  qui  similia  tentayerunt ;  cum  yanitatis  exces- 
BUS  et  fastidium  eliam  nunc  omnem  in  qjusmodi  conatibuff 
magnanimitatem  destruxerit. 

LXXXVIII. 

At  longe  majora  a  pusillanimitate,  et  pensorum  quae  humana. 
industria  sibi  jHroposuit  paryitate  et  tenuitate>  detrimcnta  in 
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scientaas  invecta  sunt     Et  tamen  (quod  pessimum  est)  pusillar 
nimitaB  ista  non  sine  arrogantia  et  fastidio  se  offert 

Primum  enim^  omnium  artimn  ilia  reperitur  cautela  jam  &cta 
Amiliaris,  ut  in  qualibet  arte  auihores  artis  bu»  infirmitatem  in 
natorsB  calumniam  vertant ;  et  quod  ars  ipsorum  non  assequitur 
id  ex  eadem  arte  impossibile  in  natura  pronunciant  Neque  certe 
damnari  potest  ars^  si  ipsa  judicet.  Etiam  pliilosoplua  quas  nunc 
in  manibus  est,  in  sinu  suo  posita  qusedam  fovet^  aut  placita^ 
quibus  (si  diligentius  inquiratur)  hoc  hominibus  omnino  per- 
enaderi  volimt;  nil  ab  arte  vel  hominis  opere  ardnum^  aut  in 
natoram  imperiosum  et  validum,  expectari  debere ;  ut  de  hete- 
rogenia  caloris  astri  et  ignis^  et  mistione^  superius  dictum  est 
Quae  si  notentur  aecuratius,  omnino  pertinent  ad  humanse  pote* 
statils  circumscriptionem  malitiosam^  et  ad  qusssitam  et  artificio* 
sam  desperationem^quse  non  solum  spei  auguria  turbet,  sed  etiam 
omnes  industrias  stimtdos  et  nenros  incidat  atque  ipsius  expe- 
riential aleas  abjiciat;  dum  de  hoc  tantum  solliciti  sint^  ut  ars 
eorum  perfects  censeatur;  glorias  vanissimaB  et  perditissimas 
dantes  operam,  scilicet  ut  quicquid  adhuc  inventum  et  compre-* 
hensum  non  sit,  id  omnino  nee  inveniri  nee  comprehendi  posse 
in  (uturum  credatur.  At  si  quis  rebus  addere  se^  et  novum 
aliquod  reperire  conetur,  ille  tamen  omnino  sibi  propon€t  et  de- 
stinabit  unum  aliquod  inventum  (nee  ultra)  perscrutari  et  eruere ; 
ut  magnetis  naturam,  maris  fluxum  et  refluxum,  thema  coeli^  et 
faujusmodi^  quae  secret!  aliquid  habere  videntur  et  hactenus 
parum  foelidter  tractata  sint :  quum  summad  sit  imperitia&^  rei 
alicujus  naturam  in  se  ipsa  perscrutari ;  quandoquidem  eadem 
natura^  quae  in  aliis  videtur  latens  et  occtdta,  in  aliis  manifesta 
sit  et  quasi  palpabilis^  atque  in  illis  admirationem^  in  his  ne 
attentionem  quidem  moveat ;  ut  fit  in  natura  consistentiaB,  quas 
in  ligno  vel  lapide  non  notatur^  sed  solidi  appellatione  transmit* 
titur,  neque  amplius  de  fuga  separationis  aut  solutionis  continui- 
tatis  inquiritur :  at  in  aquarum  buUis  eadem  res  videtur  subtilis 
et  ingeniosa;  quae  bullae  se  conjiciunt  in  pelliculas  quasdam  in 
hemisphaerii  formam  curiose  effictas^  ut  ad  momentum  temporia 
evitetur  sofaitio  continuitatis. 

'  Compare  Bedafigutio  PhUosoplii«runi,  —  *<Qiiare  iniiiii  i8ti§  philoioptaUs  abs* 
tractii,  ▼<»  et  ego^  flUi,  rtbus  ijmis  no$  ad^ungamuM  :  **  and  Pr«&tio,  p.  127.  of  this 
volofiie,  —  **  Qui  antero  et  ip«i  ezperlri  et  m  McinUiU  addere,  earumque  fines  proferre, 
•tatnerunt,  nee  iUl  a  receptis  prorros  deadscere  ausi  sunt,"  &c  <*  Addert  ae  **  (says 
Heyne,  ViTg.  Cteorg.  L  613.)  **  Tulgarl  usn  est  adjungere  se,  accedere.  .  •  .  Indc  si 
idem  fit  eum  impetu,  irruere,  Instare,  Mx*<^*" — J'  S, 
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Atqne  prorsus  ilia  ipsa  qusB  habentar  pro  secretis,  in  aliis 
habent  naturam  manifestain  et  communem ;  qua)  nunquam  se 
dabit  conspiciendam,  si  hominum  experimenta  aut  contempla- 
tiones  in  ilUs  ipsis  tantum  versentur.  Generaliter  autem  et 
vulgOy  in  operibus  mechanicis  habentnr  pro  novis  inventis,  si 
quia  jampridem  inventa  subtilius  poliat>  yel  omet  el^antius,  vel 
fiimul  uniat  et  componat^  yel  cum  usu  commodius  copulet,  aut 
opus  majore  aut  etiam  minore  quam  fieri  consuevit  mole  vel 
volumine  exhibeat,  et  similia. 

Itaque  minime  mirum  est  si  nobilia  et  genere  humano  digna 
inventa  in  lucem  extracta  non  sint,  quum  homines  hujusmodi 
exiguis  pensis  et  puerilibus  contenti  et  delectati  fuerint ;  quin* 
etiam  in  iisdem  se  magnum  aliquod  sequutos  aut  assequutos 
putaverint. 

LXXXIX. 

Neque  illud  praetermittendum  est,  quod  nacta  sit  PhOosopbia 
Naturalis  per  omnes  states  adversarium  molestum  et  difficilem ; 
superstitionem  nimirum,  et  zelum  religionis  c»cum  et  immode- 
ratum.  Etenim  videre  est  apud  Grsecos,  eos  qui  primum 
causas  naturales  fulminis  et  tempestatum  insuetis  adhuC  bomi*^ 
num  auribus  proposuerunt,  impietatis  in  deos  eo  nomine  damna- 
tos :  nee  multo  melius  a  nonnuUis  antiquorum  patrum  religionis 
christians^  exceptos  fuisse  eos,  qui  ex  certissimis  demonstratio- 
nibus  (quibus  nemo  hodie  sanus  contradixerit)  terram  rotundam 
esse  posuerunt,  atque  ex  consequent  antipodas  esse  asseruerunt. 

Quinetiam  ut  nunc  sunt  res,  conditio  sermonum  de  natura 
facta  est  durior  et  magis  cum  periculo,  propter  theologorum 
scholasticorum  summas  et  methodos ;  qui  cum  theologiam  (satis* 
pro  potestate)  in  ordinem  redegerint  et  in  artis  formam  effinxe- 
rint,  hoc  insuper  effecerunt,  ut  pugnax  et  spinosa  Aristotelis 
philosophia  corpori  religionis  plus  quam  par  erat  immiscereturJ 

Eodem  etiam  spectant  (licet  diverse  modo)  eorum  commen- 
tationes,  qui  veritatem  christianse  religionis  ex  principiis  et 
authoritatibus  philosophorum  deducere  et  confirmare  baud  ve- 
riti  sunt ;  fidei  et  sensus  conjugium  tanquam  legitimum  multa 

»  Compare  Kepler  in  the  introduction  to  bis  great  work  De  SteOd  Martii  : — "  In 
theo1ogi&  qaidem  authoritatum,  in  Ptai1oiophi&  vero  rationum  ease  momenta  pon- 
deranda.  Sanctus  igitur  Lactantius  qui  terram  negavit  esse  rotundam^  Sanctus 
Augustinns  qui  rotunditate  concessA  negavit  tamen  Antipodas:  Sanctum  Offlcium 
hodiemorum  qui  exilitate  terra  concessit  negant  tamen  ejus  motum :  at  magis  mihl 
sancta  Veritas  qui  terram  et  rotundam  et  Antipodibus  circumhabltam  et  contemptis- 
sime  parvltatls  eftw  et  deniqne  per  tidera  feni,  salvo  Doctorum  eccleslsB  respectu, 
ex  pbiloaopbii  demonstro.**  See  for  a  defence  of  St  Bonl&ce,  touching  the  story 
of  the  Antipodes  and  Yirgilius  Bbbop  of  Saltsburg»  Fromondus  De  Orhe  Terrm 
JmmabiH,  c,  4." 
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pompa  et  solennltate  celebrantes,  et  grata  rerum  yarietate 
aniinoe  hominum  permulcentes ;  sed  interim  divina  humanis 
impari  conditione  permiscentes*  At  in  hujusmodi  misturis 
theologice  cum  philosophia,  ea  tantum  quse  nunc  in  philosophia 
recepta  simt  comprehenduntur ;  sed  nova,  licet  in  melius  mu- 
tata,  tantum  non  summoventur  et  exterminantur. 

Deni<|ue  inyenias  ex  quorundam  theologorum  imperitia 
aditum  alicui  philosophiae,  quamvis  emendatse,  pene  interclusum 
esse.  Alii  siquidem  simplicius  subverentur  ne  forte  altior  in 
naturam  inquisitio  ultra  concessum  sobrietatis  terminum  pene- 
tret;  traducentes  et  perperam  torquentes  ea  quse  de  divinis 
mysteriis  in  scripturis  sacris  adversus  rimantes  secreta  divina 
dicuntnr^  ad  occulta  natur®  quse  nullo  interdicto  prohibentur. 
Alii  callidius  conjiciunt  et  animo  versanti  si  media  ignorentur, 
singula  ad  manum  et  virgulam  diyinam  (quod  religionis  ut 
putant  maxime  intersit)  facilius  posse  referri :  quod  nihil  aliud 
est  quam  Deo  per  mendacium  grai\ficari  velle.  AUi  ab  ex-  4- 
emplo  metuunt^  ne  motus  et  mutationes  circa  philosophiam  in 
religionem  incurrant  ac  desinant.  Alii  denique  soUiciti  videntur, 
ne  in  nature  inquisitione  aliquid  inveniri  possit  quod  religionem 
(prassertim  apud  indoctps)  subvertat,  aut  saltem  labefactet.  At 
isti  duo  posteriores  metus  nobis  videntur  omnino  sapientiam 
animalem  sapere ;  ac  si  homines,  in  mentis  suae  recessibus  et 
secretis  cogitationibus,  de  firmitudine  religionis  et  fidei  in  sensmn 
imperio  diffiderent  ac  dubitarent ;  et  propterea  ab  inquisitione 
Teritatis  in  naturalibus  periculum  illis  impendere  metuerent. 
At  vere  rem  reputanti  Philosophia  Naturalis,  post  verbum  Dei, 
certissima  superstitionis  medicina  est ;  eademque  probatissimum 
fidei  alimentum*  Itaque  merito  religioni  donatur  tanquam 
fidissima  ancilla :  cum  altera  voluntatem  Dei,  altera  potestatem 
manifestet.  Neque  enim  erravit  ille  qui  dixit,  Erratis,  nesci- 
entes  scripturas  et  potestatem  Dei^i  informationem  de  volun- 
tate  et  meditationem  de  potestate  nexu  individuo  commiscens  et 
Gopulans.  Interim  minus  mirum  est  si  Naturalis  Philosophiae 
incrementa  cohibita  sint,  cum  religio,  quae  plurimum  apud 
animos  hominum  pollet,  per  quorundam  imperitiam  et  zelum 
incautiun  in  partem  contrariam  transient  et  abrepta  fuerit. 

XC. 

Bursufl  in  moribus  et  institutis  scholarum,  academiarum, 
coUe^orum,  et  similium  conventuum,  quse  doctorum  hominum 

>  Matt.  xxii.  29. 
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Bedibus  et  erudltaonis  culturse  destinata  sunt^  onftnia  progressui 
scientiarum  adversa  inTeniuntur.  Lectiones  enim  et  exercitia 
ita  sunt  disposita^  ut  aliud  a  consuetis  hand  facile  cuiquam  in 
mentem  veniat  cogitare  aut  contempIarL  Si  vero  unuB  aut 
alter  fortasse  judicii  libertate  uti  sustinuerit,  is  sibi  soli  banc 
operam  imponere  possit;  ab  aliorum  autem  oonsortio  nihil  capiet 
utilitatis.  Sin  et  hoc  toleiraveriti  tamen  in  capeasenda  fortuna 
indufltriam  banc  et  magnanimitatem  ubi  non  levi  impedimento 
fore  experietur.  Stadia  enim  hominum  in  ejusmodi  locia  in 
quorundam  authorum  scripta,  yeluti  in  carcerea^  conduaa  eont; 
a  quibus  si  quis  dissentiat,  continue  ut  homo  turbidus  et  rerum 
novarum  cupidus  corripitur.  At  magnum  certe  discrimen  inter 
res  dviles  et  artes :  non  enim  idem  periculum  a  novo  motu  et  a 
noya  luce.  Yerum  in  rebus  dvilibus  mutatio  etiam  in  melius 
suspecta  est  obperturbationem;  cum  civilia  auctoritate^  consensu, 
fama^  et  opinione,  non  d^monstratione,  nitantur.  In  artibus 
autem  et  scientiis,  tanquam  in  metalli-fodinis,  omnia  novis 
operibus  et  ulterioribus  progressibus  circumstrepere  debent.  At- 
que  secundum  rectam  rationem  res  ita  se  habet,  sed  interim  non 
ita  vivitur;  sed  ista,  quam  diximus,  doctrinarum  administratio 
et  politia  scientiarum  augmenta  durius  premere  consuevit. 

xci. 
Atque  insuper  licet  ista  invidia  cessaverit ;  tamen  satis  est 
ad  cohibendum  augmentum  Scientiarum,  quod  hujusmodi  cona- 
tus  et  industris9  'pr»miis  careant.  Non  enim  penes  eosdem  est 
cultura  scientiarum  et  prsemium*  Scientiarum  enim  augmenta 
a  magniB  utique  ingeniis  proyeniunt;  at  pretia  et  prsamia  scien- 
tiarum sunt  penes  yulgus  aut  principes  viros,  qui  (ni^  raro 
admodum)  yix  mediocriter  docti  simt.  Quinetiam  hujusmodi 
progressus  non  solum  prasmiis  et  beneficentia  hominum,  yerum 
etiam  ipsa  populari  laude,  destituti  sunt.  Sunt  enim  illi  supra 
captum  maximm  partis  hominum,  et  ab  opinionum  yulgarium 
yentis  facile  obruuntur  et  extinguuntur.  Itaque  nil  mirum  si 
res  Ula  non  fo&liciter  successerit,  qtue  in  honore  non  fuit. 

XCII. 

Sed  longe  maximimi  progressibus  scientiarum  et  noyis  pensis 
ac  proyinciis  in  iisdem  suscipiendis  obstaculum  deprehenditur 
in  desperatione  hominum,  et  suppositione  Impossibilis.  Solent 
enimyiri  prudentes  et  seyeriin  hujusmodi  rebus  plane  diffidere: 
naturse  obscuritatem,  yitce  breyitatem,  sensuum  fallacias,  judicii 
infirmitatem,  experimentorum  difficultates,   et  eimilia   secum 
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reputantcs.  Itaque  existimant  esse  quosdam  8Cientiarum»  per 
tempomm  ef  sBtatum  mimdi  revolutiones,  fluxus  et  refluxus ; 
cum  aliifl  temporibus  eresoaat  et  floreant,  aliis  dedinent  et 
jaceant:  ita  tamen,  ut  cum  ad  eertum  quendatn  gradiim  et 
statom  peryenerint,  nil  ulterius  possint. 

Itaqae  a  quis  nugora  credat  ant  spondeat,  id  putant  esse 
cajnsdam  impotentis  et  immatori  animi ;  atque  hi\jusmodi  co- 
natos,  initia  scilicet  Ista^  medhi  ardua,  extrema  confusa  habere. 
Atque  cum  bujusmodi  cogitationes  e»  sint  quae  in  viros  graves 
et  judido  pnestantes  facile  cadant,  curandum  revera  est  ne  rei 
optimsB  et  pulcberrinuB  amore  eapti  sereritatem  judicii  relaxemus 
aut  minuamus ;  et  sedtdo  videndum  quid  spei  afiulgeat,  et  ex 
qua  parte  se  ostendat;  atque  auris  levioribus  spei  rejectis,  esB 
quae  plus  firmitudinis  habere  videntur  omnino  discutiendae  sunt 
et  pensitandfls.  Quinetiam  prudentia  dviCs  ad  consilium  to- 
canda  est  et  adhibenda,  qu»  ex  pnescripto  diffidit,  et  de  rebus 
humams  in  deterius  conjicit  Itaque  jam  et  de  spe  dicendum 
est;  pnesertim  cum  nos  iHr<»nis8ore8  ncfn  mmus,  nee  vim  aut 
insidias  hominum  judidis  faciamus  aut  struamus,  sed  homines 
manu  et  sponte  ducamus.  Atque  Hcet  longe  potentissimum 
(iiturum  dt  remedium  ad  spem  imprimendam,  quando  homines 
ad  particulariay  pnesertim  in  Tabulis  nostris  Inveniendi  digesta 
et  disposita  (quse  partam  ad  secundam^  sed  multo  magis  ad 
quartam  Instaurationis  nostras  partem  pertinent),  adducemus ; 
cum  hoc  ipeum  dt  non  spes  tantum,  sed  tanquam  res  ipsa: 
iamen  ut  omnia  dementius  fiant^  pergendum  est  in  instituto 
nostro  de  praoparandis  hominimi  mentibus ;  cujus  praeparationis 
ista  oetendo  spei  pars  est  non  exigua.  Nam  absque  ea,  rdiqua 
fiudunt  magis  ad  contristationem  hominum  (scilicet  ut  dete- 
riorem  et  yiliorem  habeant  de  iis  quao  jam  in  usu  sunt  opinio- 
nem  quam  nunc  habent,  et  suae  conditionis  infortunium  plus 
sentiantet  pemoscant),  quam  ad  alacritatem  aliquam  inducendam, 
aut  industriam  experiendi  acuendam.  Itaque  coi\jectura&  nostne, 
quae  spem  in  hac  re  fieu^iunt  probabiiem,  aperiendas  sunt  et  prae- 
ponendae :  dcut  Columbus  fedty  ante  navigalionem  illam  suam 
mirabilem  maris'  Atlantici>  cum  rationes  adduxerit  cur  ipse 
novas  terras  et  continentes,  pneter  eas  quae  ante  oognitaQ  fuerunt, 
inveniri  posse  confideret:  quas  rationes,  licet  prime  rejectae, 
poetea  tamen  experimento  probata^  sunt  et  rerum  maximarum 
eaussB  et  initia  fuerunt. 
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XCIII, 

Principimn  autem  sumendum  a  Deo^ :  hoc  nimlmm  quod 
agitor^  propter  excellentem  in  ipso  boni  naturam^  manifeste  a 
Deo  esse,  qui  author  boni  et  pater  luminum  est  In  operatio- 
nibus  autem  diyinis, ,  initla  quieque  tenuiasima  exitum  certo 
trahunt.  Atque  quod  de  spiritualibus  dictum  est,  regnum  Dei 
non  venit  cum  observatione,  id  etiam  in  omni  majore  operepro- 
videntiffi  diyinsB  evenire  reperitur;  ut  omnia  sine  strepitu  et 
sonitu  placide  labantur,  atque  res  plane  agatur  priusquam 
homines  eam  agi  putent  aut  advertant.  Neque  omittenda  est 
prophetia  Danielis  de  ultimis  mundi  temporibus:  Multi  per- 
transibunt  et  multiplex  erit  scientia:  manifeste  innuens  et 
significans  esse  in  fatis,  id  est  in  providentia,  ut  pertransitus 
mundi  (qui  per  tot  longinquas  navigationes  impletus  plane  aut 
jam  in  opere  esse  videtur)  et  augmenta  scientiarum  in  eandem 
setatem  incidant* 

xciv. 

Sequitur  ratio  omnium  maxima  ad  faciendam  spem ;  nempe 
ex  erroribus  temporis  praeteriti  et  yiarum  adhuc  tentatarum. 
Optima  enim  est  ea  reprehensio,  quam  de  statu  civili  baud  pru- 
denter  administrato  quispiam  his  verbis  complexus  est :  Quod 
ad  prtBterita  pessimum  est,  id  ad  Jutura  optimum  videri  debet. 
Si  enim  vos  omnia  qutB  ad  officium  vestrum  spectant  pr(BstitiS' 
setisj  neque  tamen  res  vestrcB  in  meUore  loco  essent,  ne  spes  quidem 
uUa  reliqua  foret  eas  in  melius  provehi  posse,  Sed  cum  rerum 
vestrarum  status  nan  a  vi  ipsa  rerum  sed  ab  erroribus  vestris 
male  se  habeat,  sperandum  est,  iUis  erroribus  missis  aut  correctis, 
maffnam  rerum  in  melius  mutationem  fieri  posseJ^  Simili  modo, 
si  homines  per  tanta  annorum  spatia  viam  inveniendi  et  colendi 
scientias  tenuissent,  nee  tamen  tdterius  progredi  potuissent^audax 
proculdubio  et  temeraiia  foret  opinio,  posse  rem  in  ulterius  pro- 
vehL  Quod  si  in  via  ipsa  erratum  sit,  atque  hominum  opera  in  iis 
consumpta  in  quibus  minime  oportebat,  sequitur  ex  eo,  non  in 
rebus  ipsis  difficultatem  oriri,  quae  potestatis  nostras  non  sunt,  sed 
in  intellectu  humano  ejusque  usu  et  applicatione,  quae  res  reme- 
dium  et  medicinam  suscipit.  Itaque  optimum  fuerit  illos  ipsoe 
errores  proponere:  quot  enim  fuerint  errorum  impedimenta  in 
praeterito,  tot  sunt  spei  argumenta  in  futurum.  Ea  vero  licet  in 


'  *tK  Alb  J  b^x^y^^ — AratiM,  Fhsnom.  LI, 

'  Demosthenes :  see  the  first  Philippic,  p.  40. ",  and  the  third,  p.  112.    Ed.  Reisk. 
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Mb  qiUD  snperius  dicta  sunt  non  intacta  ommno  fuerint,  tamen  eik 
etiam  nunc  breyiter  verbis  nudis  ac  simplicibus  repreesentare 
yisum  est. 

xcv. 

Qui  tractaverunt  scientias  aut  Empirici  aut  Dogmatici  fue- 
runt  Empirici,  formicse  more,  congerunt  tantum  et  utuntur ; 
Bationales,  aranearum  more,  telas  ex  se  confidunt^ :  apis  vero 
ratio  media  est,  quse  materiam  ex  floribus  horti  et  agri  elicit,  sed 
tamen  earn  propria  fiicultate  vertit  et  digerit.  Neque  absimile 
philosophis  yerum  opificium  est;  quod  nee  mentis  Tiribus 
tantum  aut  prsecipue  niiitur,  neque  ex  historia  naturali  et  me- 
chanicis  experimentis  prsebitam  materiam,  in  memoria  integram, 
sed  in  intellectu  mutatam  et  subactam,  reponit  Itaque  ex 
hamm  facultatum  (experimentalis  scilicet  et  rationalis)  arctiore 
et  sanctiore  foedere  (quod  adhuc  factum  non  est)  bene  speran- 
dum  est, 

xcvi, 

Naturalis  Philosophia  adhuc  sincera  non  invenitur,  sed  in- 
fecta  et  corrupta:  in  Aristotelis  schola  per  logicam,  in  Platonis 
schola  per  theologiam  naturalem ;  in  secunda  schola  Platonis, 
Prodi  et  aliorum,per  mathematicam;  quas  philosophiam  natu- 
ralem terminare,  non  generare  aut  procreare  debet  At  ex 
philosophia  naturali  pura  et  impermista  meliora  speranda  sunt 

XCVII. 

Nemo  adhuc  tanta  mentis  constantia  et  rigore  inventus  est, 
ut  decreverit  et  sibi  imposuerit,  theorias  et  notiones  communes 
penitus  abolere,  et  intellectum  abrasum  et  ssquimi  ad  particu7 
laria  de  integro  applicare.  Itaque  ratio  ilia  humana  quam 
habemus,  ex  multa  fide  et  multo  etiam  casu,  nee  non  ex  puerili- 
bus  quas  primo  hausimus  notionibus,  farrago  qusdam  est  et 
congeries. 

Quod  si  quis  estate  matura  et  sensibus  integris  et  mente 
repurgata  se  ad  experientiam  et  ad  particularia  de  integro 
applicet,  de  eo  melius  sperandum  est  Atque  hac  in  parte  nobis 
spondemus  fortunam  Alexandri  Magni :  neque  quis  nos  vani- 
tatis  argnat,  antequam  exitum  rei  audiat,  quae  ad  exuendam 
omnem  vanitatem  spectat 

Etenim  de  Alexandre  et  ejus  rebus  gestis  ^schines  ita 
loquutus  est:    Nos  certe  vitam  nwrtalem  non  vivimus;  sed  in 

fthf  j(fffiffifMv%^  KloM  Sk  r^xPueoOs  (perhaps  xpufflfms  and  rfx^woTj). —  Stobaeus,  FloriL 
§  S2.     Compare  Dt  Auffmeniis,  y.  2. 
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hoc  nati  tumus,  ut  posteritas  de  nobis  portenta  narret  e£  prcs^ 
dicet:  perinde  ac  si  Alezandri  res  gestas  pro  miraculo  kabu- 
isset.' 

At  levis  sequentlbus  Htus  Lmas  melius  rem  advertit  et 
introspexit^  atque  de  Alexandre  hujusmodi  quippiam  dixit: 
Eum  non  aliud  quam  bene  ausum  vana  contemnereJ*  Atque 
simile  etiam  de  nobis  judicium  futuris  temporibus  factum  in 
existimamus :  nos  nil  magni  fecisse^  sed  tanium  ea  qum  pro 
maffnis  habentur  minoris  fecisse*  Sed  interim  (quod  jam  dixi- 
mus)  non  est  spes  nisi  in  regeneratione  scientiarum;  ut  eas 
scilicet  ab  Experientia  certo  ordine  excitentur  et  rursus  con- 
dantur :  quod  adhuc  factum  esse  aut  cogitatum  nemo  (ut  arbi- 
tramur)  af&rmaverit. 

XCVIII, 

Atque  Experientise  fundamenta  (quando  ad  banc  omnino  dc- 
veniendum  est)  aut  nulla  aut  admodum  infirma  adhuc  fuerunt; 
nee  particularium.  sylva  et  materies,  vel  numero  vel  genere  vel 
certitudine^  informando  intellectui  competens  aut  uUo  modo 
sufficiens,  adhuc  qusesita  est  et  congesta.  Sed  contra  homines 
docti  (supini  sane  et  faciles)  rumores  quosdam  Experientias,  et 
quasi  famas  et  auras  ejus,  ad  philosophiam  suam  vel  constituen- 
dam  vel  confirmandam  exceperunt,  atque  illis  nihilominus  pon- 
dus  le^timi  testimonii  attribuerunt.  Ac  veluti  si  regnum  ali« 
quod  aut  status  non  ex  Uteris  et  relationibus  a  legatis  et  nuntiis 
fide-dignis  misds,  sed  ex  urbanorum  sermunculis  et  ex  triviis, 
consilia  sua  et  negotla  gubemaret ;  omnino  talis  in  philosophiam 
administration  quatenus  ad  Experientiam,  introducta  est.  Nil 
debitb  modis  exquisitum,  nil  verificatum,  nil  numeratum,  nil 
appensum,  nil  dimensum  in  Naturali  Historia  reperitur.  At 
quod  in  observatione  indefinitmn  et  vagum,  id  in  informatione 
fidlax  et  infidum  est  Quod  «i  cui  hssc  mira  dictu  videantur 
et  querelfld  minus  justae  propiora,  cum  Aristoteles,  tantus  ipse 
vir  et  tanti  regis  opibus  subnixus,  tam  accuratam  de  Animalibud 
historiam  confecerit,  atque  alii  nonnuUi  majore  diligentia  (licet 
strepitu  minore)  multa  adjecerint,  et  rursus  alii  de  plantis,  de 
metallis,  et  fossUibus,  historias  et  narrationes  copiosas  conscri- 
pserint;  is  sane  non  satis  attendere  et  perspicere  videtur  quid 
agatur  in  prassentia.  Alia  enim  est  ratio  Naturalis  Historiao 
quad  prompter  se  confecta  est;  alia  ejus  quae  collecta  est  ad  in- 

>  .Sichines,  De  Corona,  p.  72.    Ed.    H.  Stepban. 
«  Lib.  Ix.  c.  17. 
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formandam  intelleetiun  in  ordine  ad  oondendam  philosoplufiiiu 
Atque  h»  d\UB  histonsB  torn  aliia  rebus,  turn  pnecipue  in  hoc 
diffemnt;  quod  prima  ex  illis  epecierum  naturalium  yarietatem, 
noQ  artium  mechanicarum  ezperimentaj  contineat.  Quemad- 
modnm  enim  in  dvilibus  ingenium  cujusque  et  occultus  animi 
affectuumque  sensua  melius  elicitur  oum  quia  in  perturbatione 
ponitur,  quam  alias :  simili  mode,  et  occulta  nature  magis  se 
prodant  per  yexationes  artium,  quam  cum  cursu  suo  meant. 
Itaque  turn  demum  bene  sperandum  est  de  Naturali  Philoso- 
phia,  poetquam  Historia  Natnralis  (qu»  ejus  basis  est  et  funda- 
mentnm)  melius  instrocta  fuerit ;  antea  yero  minime. 

xcix. 

Atque  rursus  in  ipsa  experimentomm  mechanicorum  copia, 
summa  eorum  qu»  ad  intellectus  informalionem  maxime  faciunt 
et  juyant  detegitur  inopia.  Mechanicus  enim,  de  veritatis  in- 
quisitione  nullo  modo  sollicitus,  non  ad  alia  quam  qu»  open  suo 
subsenriunt  aut  animum  erigit  aut  maniun  porrigit.  Tum  yero 
de  scientiarum  ulteri(»re  progressu  spes  bene  fundabitur,  quum 
in  Historiam  Naturalem  recipientur  et  aggregabuntur  com- 
plura  experimental  qu»  in  se  nullius  sunt  usus,  sed  ad  inyentio« 
nem  causarum  et  axiomatum  tantum  faciunt;  qu»  nos  lucifera 
experimental  ad  differentiam  fructiferorum,  appellare  consueyi- 
mus.  lOa  autem  miram  babent  in  se  yirtutem  et  conditionem ; 
banc  yidelicet,  quod  nunquam  fallant  aut  frustrentur.  Cum 
enim  ad  boo  adbibeantur,  non  ut  opus  aliquod  efficiant  sed  ut 
causam  naturalem  in  aliquo  reyelent,  quaquayersum  cadunt, 
intentioni  teque  satisfaciunt;  cum  qusestionem  terminent. 

c. 

At  non  solum  copia  major  experimentorum  quaerenda  est  et 
procuranda,  atque  etiam  alterius  generis,  quam  adhuc  factum 
est;  sed  etiam  methodus  plane  alia  et  ordo  et  processus  conti- 
nuand»  et  proyehend»  Experientise  introducenda.  Yaga  enim 
Experientia  et  se  tantum  sequens  (ut  superius  dictum  est)  mera 
palpatio  est,  et  bomines  potius  stupefacit  quam  informat.  At 
cum  Ei^>erientia  lege  certa  procedet,  seriatim  et  continenter,  de 
sdentiis  aliquid  melius  sperari  poterit 

CL 

Postquam  yero  copia  et  materies  Historise  Naturalis  et  Expe- 
rientis,  talis  qualis  ad  opus  intellectus  siye  ad  opus  philosophi- 
cum  requiritur,  prrosto  jam  sit  et  parata ;  tamen  nullo  modo 
suflidt  intellectus,  ut  in  illam  materiem  agat  sponte  et  memoriter ; 
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non  magis^  quam  si  quia  computationem  alicaJQB  ephemeridia 
memoriter  se  tenere  et  superare  poase  speret.  Atque  hactenua 
tamen  potiorea  meditationis  partes  quam  ecriptionis  in  iiiTe- 
niendo  fuerunt;  neque  adhuc  Experientia  literata*  facta  est: 
atqui  nulla  nisi  de  scripto  inventio  probanda  est  Ilia  yero  in 
usum  inyeniente,  ab  Experientia  &cta  demum  literata  melius 
sperandum. 

en, 

Atque  insuper  cum  tantus  sit  particularium  numerus  et  quasi 
^xercituB,  isque  ita  sparsus  et  difiusus,  ut  intellectum  disgreget 
et  confundat,  de  velitationibus  et  levibus  motibus  et  transcur- 
sibus  intellectus  non  bene  sperandum  est;  nisi  fiat  instructio 
et  coordination  per  tabulas  inveniendi  idoneas  et  bene  dispositas 
et  tanquam  yivas,  eorum  quae  pertinent  ad  subjectum  in  quo 
yersatur  inquisitio^  atque  ad  harum  tabularum  auxilia  praeparata 
et  digesta  mens  applicetur. 

cm. 

Yerum  post  copiam  particularium  rite  et  ordine  yeluti  sub 
oculos  positorum^  non  statim  transeundum  est  ad  inquisitionem 
et  inyentionem  noyorum  particularium  aut  operum ;  aut  saltem, 
si  hoc  fiat^  in  eo  non  acquiescendum.  Ncque  enim  negamus, 
postquam  omnia  omnium  artium  experimenta  collecta  et  di- 
gesta fuerint  atque  ad  unius  hominis  nolitiam  et  judicium  per- 
yenerinty  quin  ex  ipsa  traductione  experimentorum  unius  artis 
in  alias  multa  noya  inyeniri  possint  ad  humanam  yitam  et 
statum  utilia,  per  istam  Expcrientiam  quam  yocamus  Litera- 
tam';  sed  tamen  minora  de  ea  speranda  sunt;  majora  yero  a 
noya  luce  Axiomatum  ex  particularibus  illis  certa  yia  et  regula 
eductorum,  quse  rursus  noya  particularia  indicent  et  deaignent 
Neque  enim  in  piano  yia  sita  est^  sed  ascendendo  et  descen-» 
dendo ;  ascendendo  primo  ad  Axiomata^  descendendo  ad  Opera. 

cry. 

Neque  tamen  permittendum  est,  ut  intellectus  a  particulari- 

^  "Experientia  IltenU**  does  not  appear  to  be  used  here  in  the  same  sense  as  In 
Aph.  103.,  or  In  the  Dt  Augmtnti;  ▼.  2. :  **  Cum  qtils  experimenta  omnlgena  absque 
ulU  serie  aut  methodo  tentet,  ea  demum  men  est  palpatio :  cum  vero  nonnuUa  utatur 
In  «xperimentando  directlone  et  ordine,  perinde  est  ac  si  roanu  ducatur.  Atque  hoc 
ipsum  est  quod  per  Experientiam  Literatam  intelliglmus/*  Uerp  it  is  used  merely  for 
a  mode  of  experimenting  in  which  the  results  are  recorded  in  writing.  The  *<  experi- 
entia literata  **  of  the  D€  ArngmtntU  answers  to  the  **  experientia  certi  lege  proce- 
dcns  "  of  the  last  aphorism. — /.  S. 

*  Here  **  experientia  literata  "  is  the  same  as  in  the  Dt  Augmentit.  See  the  last 
note.^/.  S*. 
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bus  ad  axiomata  remota  et  quasi  generalissima  (qualia  Bunt 
principia^  qusd  Yocant,  artium  et  rerum)  saliat  et  volet ;  et  ad 
.eorum  immotam  veritatem  axiomata  media  probet  et  expediat: 
quod  adhuc  factum  est^  prono  ad  hoc  impetu  naturali  intelle- 
ctuB^  atque  etiam  ad  hoc  ipsum^  per  demonstrationeB  quae  fi- 
unt  per  Bjllogismum,  jampridem  edocto  et  assuefacto.  Sed  de 
vBcientiiB  tum  demum  bene  sperandum  est>  quando  per  scalam 
Yeram^  et  per  gradus  continuos  et  non  intermissos  aut  hiulcoB, 
a  particularibuB  aficendetur  ad  axiomata  minora,  et  deinde  ad 
media,  alia  aliis  superiora>  et  postremo  demum  ad  generaliBBima. 
Etenim  axiomata  infima  non  multum  ab  experientia  nuda  dis- 
crepant Suprema  vero  ilia  et  generalissima  (quae  habentur) 
notionalia  sunt  et  abstracta,  et  nil  habent  solidL  At  media 
sunt  axiomata  ilia  vera  et  solida  et  viva,  in  quibus  humanas  res 
et  fortmue  sitae  stmt ;  et  supra  haec  quoque,  tandem  ipsa  ilia  ge- 
neralissima ;  talia  scilicet  quae  non  abstracta  sint,  sed  per  haec 
media  yere  limitantur.^ 

Itaque  hominum  intellectui  non  plunue  addendae,  sed  plum- 
bum potius  et  pondera ;  ut  cohibeant  onmem  saltum  et  volatum. 
Atque  hoc  adhuc  factum  non  est;  quum  vero  factum  fuerit, 
melius  de  scientiis  sperare  licebit. 

cv. 

In  constituendo  autem  axiomate,  forma  InductioiuB  alia  quam 
adhuc  in  usu  fuit  excogitanda  est ;  eaque  non  ad  principia  tantum 
(quae  vocant)  probanda  et  invenienda,  sed  etiam  ad  axiomata 
minora  et  media,  denique  omnia.  Inductio  enim  quae  procedit 
per  enumerationem  simplicem  res  puerilis  est,  et  precario  con- 
cludit,  et  periculo  exponitur  ab  instantia  contradictoria,  et 
plerumque  secundum  pauciora  quam  par  est,  et  ex  his  tantum-f 
modo  quae  praesto  sunt,  pronunciat.  At  Inductio  quae  ad  in- 
ventionem  et  demonstrationem  scienliarum  et  artium  erit  utilis 
naturam  separare  debet,  per  rejectiones  et  exclusiones  debitas ; 
ac  deinde,  post  negativas  tot  quot  sufficiuht,  super  affirmativas 
concludere ;  quod  adhuc  factum  non  est,  nee  tentatum  certe, 
nisi  tantummodo  a  Platone,  qui  ad  excutiendas  definitiones  et 
ideas,  hac  certe  forma  inductionis  aliquatenus  utitur.*    Yerum 

^  That  ii,  of  which  Uiefe  latennediate  axioms  are  really  limltatloiii,  i  «.  particular 


*  This  is  one  of  many  passages  which  show  that  Bacon  was  wtry  fiur  from  asserting 
that  he  was  the  first  to  propose  an  inductiye  method.  It  is  remarkable  that  M.  de 
St.  Hilaire  in  his  translation  of  the  treatise  De  AmimA  of  Aristotle  has  repeated  the 
popular  assertion  that  Bacon  claimed  to  be  the  first  discoverer  of  induction. 
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ad  hujuB  inductioiuB^  sive  demonstrationis,  instmctionem  bonam 
et  legitimam^  quamplurima  adhibenda  sunt  quse  adhuc  nullius 
mortafium  cogitationem  subiere ;  adeo  ut  in  ea  major  sit  consu- 
menda  opera,  quam  adhuc  consumpta  est  in  syllogismo.  Atque 
hujus  indnctionis  auzilio^  non  solum  ad  axiomata  invenienda, 
verum  etiam  ad  notiones  terminandas,  utendum  est.^  Atque  in 
hac  oerte  Inductione  spes  maxima  sita  est 

cvi. 
At  in  axiomatibus  oonstituendis  per  banc  inductionem,  exa- 
minatio  et  probatio  etiam  faoienda  est,  utrum  quod  constituitur 
axioma  aptatum  sit  tantum  et  ad  mensuram  factum  eorum 
particularium  ex  quibus  extrahitur;  an  vero  at  amplius  et 
latius.  Quod  si  sit  amplius  aut  latins,  videndum  an  earn  suam 
amplitudinem  et  latitudinem  per  novorum  particularium  de- 
signationem,  quasi  fide-jussione  quadam,  firmet* ;  ne  vel  in  jam 
notis  tantum  hasreamus,  vel  laxiore  fortasse  complexu  umbras 
et  formas  abstractas,  non  solida  et  determinata  in  materia^ 
prensemus.  Hasc  v^fo  cum  in  usum  venerint^  solida  turn  de- 
mum  spes  merito  affulserit 

CVII. 

Atque  hie  etiam  resumendum  est,  quod  superius  dictum  est 
de  Naturali  Philosophia  producta,  et  scientiis  particularibus  ad 
earn  reductis»  ut  non  fiat  scissio  et  truncatio  scientiamm ;  nam 
etiam  absque  hoc  minus  de  progressu  sperandum  est 

CVIII. 

Atque  de  desperatione  tollenda  et  spe  facienda,  ex  praeteriti 
temporis  erroribus  valere  jussis  aut  rectificatis,  jam  dictum  est. 
Yidendum  autem  et  si  quad  alia  sint  quae  spem  faciant.  Hind 
vero  occurrit ;  si  hominibus  non  quaarentibus,  et  aliud  agentibus, 

■  M  Ad  notiones  termlnandaB  **  may  be  rendered  "  in  order  to  the  ftmnfttion  of  con- 
ceptions." This  i»B8sage,  especially  when  compared  with  the  14th  Aphorism,  shows 
that  Bacon  contemi^tcd  a  twofold  application  of  induction,  though  he  has  left  nothing 
on  the  sul^lect  of  the  formation  of  conceptions. 

*  The  meaning  of  this  will  be  made  clearer  by  comparing  it  with  the  following  pas« 
sage  in  Vakriiu  Termnn  :  — 

**  That  the  discovery  of  new  works  or  active  directions  not  known  before  is  the  only 
trial  to  be  accepted  of;  and  yet  not  that  neither  in  case  where  one  particular  giveth 
light  to  another,  bnt  where  particulars  induce  an  axiom  or  obserration,  whidi  axiom 
found  out  discovereth  and  deslgneth  new  particulars.  That  the  nature  of  this  trial 
is  not  only  on  the  point  whether  the  knowledge  be  profitable  or  no,  but  even  upon  the 
point  whether  the  knowledge  be  true  or  na  IVot  because  you  may  always  conclude 
that  the  axiom  which  discorereth  new  instances  is  true ;  but  contrariwise  you  may 
safely  conclude  that,  if  you  dtsrover  not  any  new  Instance,  It  is  vain  and  imtrue. 
That  by  new  instances  are  not  always  to  be  understood  new  recipes,  but  new  assigna- 
tlona ;  and  of  the  diversity  between  these  two."— FW.  TVr.,  abridgment  of  the  1 2th 
chapter  of  the  first  book.     /.  S, 
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miilta  Qtilia,  tanqnam  casu  quodam  aut  per  occasionem^  in* 
yenta  sint ;  nemini  dublum  esse  po8se>  quin  iisdem  qusBrentibus 
et  hoc  agentibus,  idque  Tia  et  ordine,  non  impetu  et  desultorie, 
longe  plura  detegi  necesse  sit.  Licet  enim  semel  aut  iterum 
accidere  possit,  at  qnispiam  in  id  forte  furtuna  incidat^  quod 
magno  conatu  et  de  industria  scrutantem  antea  ftigit;  tamen  in 
summa  rerum  procnldubio  oontrarium  inyenitur.  Itaque  longe 
pluia  et  meliora,  atque  per  minora  intervalla,  a  ratione  et  in- 
dustria et  directione  et  intentione  hominum  speranda  sunt, 
quam  a  casu  et  instinctu  animaliuin  et  hujusmodij  quse  hactenus 
principinm  inyentis  dederunt. 

Etiam  illnd  ad  spem  trahi  possit^  quod  nonnuUa  ex  his  que 
jam  inyenta  sunt  gus  nnt  generis  ut  antequam  inyenirentur 
baud  fiuale  cuiquam  in  mentem  yenisset  de  iis  aliquid  suspicari ; 
sed  plane  quia  ilia  ut  impossibilia  contempsisset.  Solent  enim 
homines  de  rebus  noyis  ad  exemplum  yeterum^  et  secundum 
phantasiam  esr  iis  pneceirtam  et  inquinatam^  hariolari;  quod 
genus  opinandi  fallacissimum  est,  quandoquidem  multa  ex  his 
qu»  ex  fontibus  rerum  petuntur  per  riyulos  consuetos  non 
fluant; 

Yeluti  si  quis,  ante  tormentomm  igneorum  inyentionem^ 
rem  per  effectus  descripsisset^  atque  in  hunc  modum  dixisset: 
inventum  quoddam  detectum  esse,  per  quod  muri  et  munitiones 
qusque  maximse  ex  longa  interyallo  concuti  et  dejici  possint; 
homines  sane  de  yiribus  tormentomm  et  macfainarum  per 
pondera  et  rotas  et  hnjusmodi  arietationes  et  impulsus  multi- 
plicandis^  multa  et  yaria  secum  cogitaturi  fuissent;  de  yento 
autem  igneo>  tarn  subito  et  yiolenter  se  expandente  et  ex- 
sufBante^  yix  unquam  aliquid  alicujus  imaginationi  aut  phan- 
taam  oocursurum  fuisset;  utpote  eujut  exemplum  in  proximo 
non  yidisset^  nisi  forte  in  terre  motu  aut  fuhnine,  qum,  ut 
magnalia  naturo  et  non  imitahilia  ab  homine^  homines  statim 
rejecturi  fuissent 

E2odem  modo  si,  ante  fill  bombjcini  inrentionem,  quispiam 
hnjusmodi  sermonem  injecisset :  esse  quoddam  fili  genus  inyen- 
turn  ad  yestium  et  BupelleotiUs  usum,  quod  filum  linteum  aut 
laneum  tenuitate  et  mhilominus  tenacitate,  ac  etiam  splendore 
et  moUitie,  longe  superaret ;  homines  statim  aut  de  serico  aliquo 
yegetabili,  aut  de  animalis  alicujus  pilis  delicatioribus,  aut  de 

>  Ab  a  thing  to  which  he  had  leen  nothing  iffimedJately  analogous. 
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avium  plumis  et  lanugine^  aliquid  opinaturi  fuisdent;  yenim  de 
vermis  pusilli  textura,  eaque  tarn  copiosa  et  86  renovante  et  anni- 
yersaria,  nil  fuissent  certe  commenturL  Quod  si  quis  etiam 
de  yermi  yerbum  aliquod  injecisset^  ludibrio  certe  ftiturus 
fiiisset^  ut  qui  novas  aranearum  operas  somniaret. 
;  Similiter,  si  ante  inventionem  acus  nauticas  quispiam  hujus* 
modi  sermonem  intulisset :  inventum  esse  quoddam  instrument 
tum^  per  quod  cardines  et  puncta  coeli  exacte  capi  et  dignosci 
possint;  homines  statim  de  magis  exquisita  fikbricatione  instru- 
mentonun  astronomicorum,  ad  multa  et  varia,  per  agitationem 
phantasifldy  discursuri  fuissent ;  quod  vero  aliquid  inveniri  pos- 
sit,  cujus  motus  cum  coelestibus  tam  bene  conveniret^  atque 
ipsum  tamen  ex  ccelestibus  non  esset,  sed  tantum  substantia 
lapidea  aut  metallica^  omnino  incredibile  visum  fuisset.  Atque 
hsdc  tamen  et  similia  per  tot  mundi  setates  homines  latuerunt, 
nee  per  philosophiam  aut  artes  rationales  inventa  sunt,  sed 
casu  et  per  occasi9nem ;  suntque  illius  (ut  diximus)  generis,  ut 
ab  iis  qu»  antea  cognita  fuerunt  plane  heterogenea  et  remotis- 
sima  sintj  ut  presnotio  aliqua  nihil  prorsus  ad  ilia  conducere 
potuisset^ 

Itaque  sperandum  omnino  est,  esse  adhuc  in  naturs  sinu 
multa  excellentis  usus  recondita,  que  nullam  cum  jam  inventis 
cognationem  habent  aut  parallelismum,  sed  omnino  sita  sunt 
extra  vias  phantasies ;  quao tamen  adhuc  inventa  non  sunt;  qu» 
proculdubio  per  multos  sseculorum  circuitus  et  ambages  et  ipsa 
quandoque  prodibunt,  sicut  ilia  superiora  prodiemnt ;  sed  per 
viam  quam  nunc  tractamus,  propere  et  subito  et  simul  repne* 
sentari^  et  anticipari  possunt* 

ex. 

Attamen  conspiciuntur  et  alia  inventa  ejus  generis  quae 
fidem  faciant,  posse  genus  humanum  nobilia  inventa,  etiam  ante 
pedes  posita,  prasterire  et  trausilire.  Utcimque  enim  pulveris 
tormentarii  vol  fili  bombycini  vel  acus  nautic»  vel  sacchari 
vel  papyri  vel  similium  inventa  quibusdam  rerum  et  naturse 
proprietatibus  niti  videantur,  at  certe  Imprimendi  artificiimi  nil 

>  /.  e.  to  be  prewnted  at  once,  before  the  reguler  time.  Thus  PUny,  31.  2.,  *<  Thes- 
pfaniin  fons  cooceptus  mulieribuB  reprmsentat }**  t.«.  makes  them  conceive  at  once. 
And  Cicero,  £p.  ad  Fam.  y.  16.,  **  neqoe  deberaus  expectare  temporis  medlcinam, 
qoam  reprmsentare  ratlone  possimus."  And  again  Phil.  SL,  <*  Corpus  libenter  obtu- 
lerim,  si  reprtumiari  morte  meA  libertas  ciyitatis  potest ; "  t.  c  to  be  recovered  at 
once ;  or  at  least  the  recovery  hastened.  Many  other  examples  are  given  by  Faodo- 
Uti,  showing  that  this  was  a  very  common  use  of  the  wwd.  — J.  S^ 
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habet  quod  non  sit  apertom  et  fere  obyium.  Et  nihilominus 
homines,  non  advertentes  literarum  modulos  difficilius  scilicet 
collocari  quam  literae  per  motum  manus  scribantur,  sed  hoc 
interesse,  quod  literarum  moduli  semel  coUocati  infinitis  im- 
pressionibusy  litere  autem  per  manum  exarats  unica  tantum 
Bcriptioni,  sufficiant;  aut  fortasse  iterum  non  advertentes  atra- 
mentnm  ita  inspissari  posse,  ut  tingat,  non  fluat;  prsesertim 
literis  resupinatis  et  impressione  facta  desuper ;  hoc  pulcherrimo 
invento  (quod  ad  doctrinarum  propagationem  tantum  facit)  per 
tot  sscula  caruerunt 

Solet  autem  mens  himiana,  in  hoc  inyentionis  curriculo,  tam 
laeva  ssepenumero  et  male  composita  esse,  ut  primo  diffidat,  et 
paulo  post  se  contemnat ;  atque  primo  incredibile  ei  yideatur 
aliquid  tale  inyeniri  posse,  postquam  autem  inyentum  sit,  in- 
credibile rursus  yideatur  id  homines  tamdiu  fugere  potulsse. 
Atque  hoc  ipsum  ad  spem  rite  trahitur;  superesse  nimirum 
adhuc  magnum  inyentorum  cumulum,  qui  non  solum  ex  opera- 
tionibus  incognitis  eruendis,  sed  et  ex  jam  cognitis  transferendis 
et  oomponendis  et  applicandis,  per  cam  quam  diximus  Expe* 
rientiam  literatam  deduci  possit. 

CXI. 

Neque  illud  omittendum  ad  faciendam  spem:  reputent  (si 
placet)  homines  infinitas  ingenii,  temporis,facultatum  expensas, 
quas  homines  in  rebus  et  studiis  longe  minoris  usus  et  pretii 
collocant;  quorum  pars  quota  si  ad  sana  et  solida  yerteretur, 
nulla  non  difficultas  superari  possit  Quod  idcirco  adjungere 
yisum  est,  quia  plane  fatemur  HistorisB  Naturalis  et  Experi- 
mentalis  collectionem,  qualem  animo  metimur  et  qualis  esse 
debet,  opus  esse  magnum,  et  quasi  regium,  et  mult«  oper® 
atque  mpensae. 

cxii. 

Interim  particularium  multitudinem  nemo  reformidet,  quin 
potius  hoc  ipsum  ad  spem  reyocet*  Sunt  enim  artium  et 
natnriB  particularia  Phenomena  manipuli  instar  ad  ingenii  com- 
menta,  postquam  ab  eyidentia  rerum  disjuncta  et  abstracta 
fuerint.  Atque  hujus  yiaa  exitus  in  aperto  est,  et  fere  in  pro- 
pinquo ;  alterius  exitus  nuUus,  sed  implicatio  infinita.  Homines 
enim  adhuc  paryam  in  Experientia  moram  fecerunt,  et  earn 
leyiter  perstrinxerunt,  sed  in  meditationibus  et  commentationibus 
ingenii  infinitum  tempus  contriyerunt.    Apud  nos  yero  si  esset 

VOL.  I.  p 
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prsssto  quispiam  qiii  de  facto  naturs  ad  interrogata  responderet  S 
paucorum  annorum  easet  inyentio  causarum  et  scientiamm 
omnium. 

CXIII. 

Etiam  nomiifail  hominibuB  spei  fieri  posse  putomos  ab  ex- 
emplo  nostro  proprio ;  neque  jactanti»  causa  hoc  dicimus  sed 
quod  utile  dictu  sit.  Si  qui  diffidant,  me  videant,  hominem 
inter  homines  tetatis  mess  civilibus  negotiis  occupatissimum, 
nee  firma  admodum  yaletudine  (quod  magnum  habet  temporis 
dispendium),  atque  in  hac  re  plane  protopirum,  et  vestigia 
nullius  sequutum,  neque  hsec  ipsa  cum  ullo  mortalium  com- 
municantem,  et  tamen  yeram  yiam  oonstanter  ingressum  et 
ingenium  rebus  submittentem,  hsec  ipsa  aliquatenus  (ut  ex- 
istimamus)  proyexisse ;  et  deinceps  yideant,  quid  ab  hominibua 
otio  abundantibus,  atque  a  laboribus  consociatis,  atque  a  tern* 
4K>rum  successione,  post  hsc  indicia  nostra  expectandum  sit; 
prsesertim  in  yia  quas  n<m  singulis  solummodo  pervia  est  (ut 
fit  in  yia  ilia  rationali),  sed  ubi  hominum  labores  et  oper» 
(praesertim  quantum  ad  experientiaQ  coUectam)  optime  dis- 
tribui  et  deinde  componi  posoint.  Tum  enim  homines  yires 
suas  nosse  incipient^  cmn  non  eadem  infiniti>  sed  alia  alii  prss- 
stabunt. 

cxiv, 

Postremoj  etiamsi  multo  infirmior  et  obscurior  aura  spei  ab 
ista  Noya  Continente  spirayerit  %  tamen  omnino  experiendum 
esse  (nisi  yelimus  animi  esse  plane  abjecti)  statuimus.  Non 
enim  res  pari  periculo  non  tentatur,  et  non  succedit ;  cum  in 
illo  ingentis  boni,  in  hoc  exigusB  humanss  operse,  jactura 
yertatur*  Verum  ex  dictis,  atque  etiam  ex  non  diotis^  yisum 
est  nobis  spei  abunde  subesse,  non  tantum  homini  atrenuo  ad 
experiendum,  sed  etiam  prudenti  et  sobrio  ad  credendum. 

cxv. 

Atque  de  desperatione  tollenda,  qu»  inte^r  causas  potentissimas 
ad  progressum  sdentiarum  remorandum  et  inhibendum  fuitj 
jam  dictum  est  Atque  simul  sermo  de  signis  et  causis  errorum, 
et  inertiae  et  ignorantiie  quss  invaluit,  absolutus  est ;  prsosertim 

'  The  allusion  is  to  Judicial  examinationon  interrogatories.  Natune  is  to  be  con- 
strued with  de  facto»  and  not  with  interrogata.  **  Interrogata  nature  **  cannot  be 
rendered  our  *<  interrogations  of  nature,"  which  la  Mr.  Wood's  translation. 

'  Bacon  refers  to  what  Peter  Martyr  Aughiera  has  related,  that  Columbus  observing 
the  west-winds  which  blow  at  eertahi  times  of  the  year  on  the  coast  of  Portngal,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  roust  be  land  to  generate  them. 
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cum  subtiliores  causie,  et  qusB  in  judicium  populare  aut  ob- 
servationem  non  incummt,  ad  ea  quss  de  Idolis  axumi  humani 
dicta  sont  referri  debeant. 

Atque  hie  simul  pare  destruens  InstauratdoniB  noetrs  elaudi 
debet,  qu»  perficitur  tribus  redargutionibus ;  redargutione 
nimirum  HumdiuB  JRationis  NaUixB  et  sibi  permissie^;  redar- 
gutione Demonstrationum ;  et  redargutione  The&riarum,  sive 
{^oeophiarum  et  doctrinarum  qu»  receptse  sunt.  Redargutio 
rero  earum  talis  fuit  qualis  esse  potuit;  viddicet  per  signa,  et 
eyidentiam  causarum ;  cum  confutatio  alia  nulla  a  nobis  (qui 
et  de  principiis  et  de  demonstrationibus  ab  aliis  dissentimus) 
adfaiberi  potoerit 

Quocirca  tmnpus  est,  ut  ad  ipsam  artem  et  normam  Inter- 
pretandi  Naturam  yeniamus;  et  tamen  nonnihil  restat  quod 
prevertendum  est.  Quum  enim  in  hoc  primo  Aphorismorum 
libro  illud  nobis  propositum  sit,  ut  tarn  ad  intelligendum  quam 
ad  recipiendum  ea  qu»  sequuntur  mentes  hominum  pras- 
parentur;  expuj^ata  jam  et  abrasa  et  »quata  mentis  area, 
sequitur  ut  mens  sistatur  in  positione  bona,  et  tanquam  aspeetu 
benevolo,  ad  ea  quad  proponemus.  Valet  enim  in  re  nova  ad 
prejudicium,  non  solum  prasoccupatio  fortis  opinionis  yeteris, 
sed  et  prasceptio  siye  pnefiguratio  falsa  rei  quad  affertur.  Itaque 
oonabimur  e£Eioere  ut  habeantur  bonas  et  yerao  de  iis  quae 
adducimus  opiniones,  licet  ad  tempus  tantummod(>,  et  tanquam 
usurariae  %  donee  res  ipsa  pemoscatur. 

CXVI. 

Primo  itaque  postulandum  yidetur,  ne  existiment  homines 
BOB,  more  antiquorum  Gnecorum,  aut  quorundam  noyorum 
hominum,  Telesii,  Patricii,  Seyerini ',  sectam  aliquam  in  philo- 
scqphia  oondere  yelle.  Neque  enim  hoc  agimus;  neque  etidm 
multum  interesse  putamus  ad  hominum  fortunas  quales  quis 

'  For  an  ezpUnition  of  this  passage,  as  connected  with  the  first  form  of  the  doc- 
trfne  of  l4lob  when  they  were  divided  Into  tkree  kinds  to  each  of  which  one  of  these 
ooafutations  corresponded,  see  the  preflu:e.  In  comparing  it  with  the  corresponding 
passages  In  the  Partig  ueunda  delineatio,  and  the  Dhtrihutio  operiSf  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  order  of  the  oonAitatioDs  is  inverted.  The  first  of  these  rsdaigutioDs  extends 
from  the  40tb  to  the  60th  aphorism ;  the  other  two,  which  are  not  kept  distinct,  em^ 
here.  — /.  & 

s  Compare  BMr.  Opi,  p.  148. :  *<  Ac  quinta  pars  ad  tempus  tantun^  donee  reliqua 
perfldantur,  adhibetur ;  et  tanquam  fioenus  reddltur  usque  dum  son  haberi  possit** 
See  also  the  neat  aphorism,  in  which  the  same  expression  occurs. 

*  See  De  A^,  iv.  8.  for  a  rather  faUer  mention  of  these  philosophers,  and  the 
note  upon  the  passage.  See  also,  for  Teleslus,  the  .preface  to  Fabula  CaK  et  Cvpidi' 
ukf  far  Brtileiiia,  the  Dmcwiptio  GIM  iniatteetmUU ;  for  Severinus,  the  Tmporit 

PitrtuM  Biasemhu /.  S, 

r  S 
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opiniones  abstractas  de  natura  et  remm  principiis  habeat; 
neque  dubium  est,  quin  multa  hujusmodi  et  Vetera  revocari  et 
nova  introduci  possint;  quemadmodum  et  complura  themata 
coeli  supponi  poesunt,  qu»  cum  phsenomenis  sat  bene  con- 
veniunt,  inter  se  tamen  dissentiunt* 

At  nos  de  hujusmodi  rebus  opinabilibus,  et  simul  inutilibus, 
non  laboramus.  At  contra  nobis  constitutum  est  experiri,  an 
revera  potentias  et  amplitudinis  humanas  firmiora  fundamenta 
jacere  ac  fines  in  latins  proferre  possimus.  Atque  licet  sparsim 
et  in  aliquibus  subjectis  specialibus^  longe  veriora  habeamus  et 
certiora  (ut  arbitramur)  atque  etiam  magis  fructuosa  quam 
quibus  homines  adhuc  utuntur,  (quaa  in  quintam  Instaurationis 
nostrsB  partem  congessimus^)  tamen  theoriam  nullam  univer- 
salem  aut  integram  proponimus.  Neque  enim  huic  rei  tempus 
adhuc  adesse  videtur.  Quin  nee  spem  habemus  vitas  pro* 
ducendad  ad  sextam  Instaurationis  partem  (quad  philosophiae 
per  legitimam  Naturae  Interpretationem  inventas  destinata  est) 
absolvendam ;  sed  satis  habemus  si  in  mediis  sobrie  et  utiliter 
nos  geramus^  atque  interim  semina  veritatis  sincerioris  in  poste- 
ros  spargamus^  atque  initiis  rerum  magnarum  non  desimus. 

CXVII. 

Atque  quemadmodum  sectas  conditores  non  sumus,  ita  nee 
operum  particularium  largitores  aut  promissores.  Attamen 
possit  aliquis  hoc  modo  occurrere;  quod  nos^  qui  tam  ssepe 
operum  mentionem  faciamus  et  omnia  eo  trahamus^  etiam  ope- 
rum aliquorum  pignora  exhibeamus.  Yerum  via  nostra  et 
ratio  (ut  saBpe  perspicue  diximus  et  adhuc  dicere  juvat)  ea  est; 
ut  non  opera  ex  operibus  sive  experimenta  ex  experimentis 
(ut  empirici),  sed  ex  operibus  et  experimentis  causas  et  axio- 
m&ta,  atque  ex  causis  et  axiomatibus  rursus  nova  opera  et 
experimenta  (ut  legitimi  Naturae  Interpretes),  extrahamus. 

Atque  licet  in  tabulis  nostris  inveniendi  (ex  quibus  quarta 
pars  Instaurationis  consistit),  atque  etiam  exemplis  particula- 
rium (quae  in  secunda  parte  adduximus),  atque  insuper  in 
observationibus  nostris  super  historiam  (quae  in  tertia  parte 
operis  descripta  est)^  quivis  vel  mediocris  perspicaciae  et  solertiae 
complurium  operum  nobilium  indicationes  et  designationes 
ubique  notabit ;  ingenue  tamen  fatemur,  historiam  natundem 
quam  adhuc  habqmus,  aut  ex  libris  aut  ex  inqui^tione  propria^ 
non  tam  copiosam  esse  et  verificatam,  ut  legitimae  Interpreta- 
tioni  satisfacere  aut  ministrare  possit. 
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Itaque  A  quis  ad  mech^nica  sit  magis  aptus  et  paratus,  atque 
sagax  ad  yenanda  opera'  ex  conversatione  sola  cum  experi- 
mentis,  ei  permittimus  et  relinquimus  illam  induBtriam^  ut  ex 
historia  nostra  et  tabulis  multa  tanquam  in  via  decerpat  et 
applicet  ad  opera^  ac  veluti  foenus  recipiat  ad  tempus^  donee 
sors  haberi  possit.  Nos  vero,  cum  ad  miyora  contendamus, 
moram  omnem  prsBpr^peram  et  prsematuram  in  istiusmodi  rebus 
tanquam  Atalantse  pilas  (ut  saBpius  solemus  dicere)  damnamus. 
Neque  enim  aurea'poma  pueriliter  affectamus^  sed  omnia  in 
Victoria  cursus  artis  super  naturam  ponimus ;  neque  museum 
aut  segetem  herbidam  demetere  festinamus^  sed  messem  tempe* 
stiyam  expectamus. 

CXVIII. 

Occurret  etiam  alicui  proculdubio,  postquam  ipsam  historiam 
nostram  et  inventionis  tabulas  perlegerit,  aliquid  in  ipsis  ex- 
perimentis  minus  cerium^  vel  omnino  falsum ;  atque  propterea 
secum  fortasse  reputabit,  fimdamentis  et  principiis  falsis  et 
dubiis  inventa  nostra  nitL  Verum  hoc  nihil  est ;  necesse  enim 
est  talia  sub  initiis  evenire.  Simile  enim  est  ac  si  in  scri- 
ptione  aut  impressione  ima  forte  litera  aut  altera  perperam 
posita  aut  coUocata  sit ;  id  enim  legentem  non  multum  impedire 
solet,  quandoquidem  errata  ab  ipso  sensu  facile  corriguntur. 
Ita  etiam  cogitent  homines  multa  in  historia  naturali  experi* 
menta  falso  credi  et  recipi  posse,  quae  paulo  post  a  causis  et 
axiomatibus  inventis  facile  expunguntur  et  rejiciuntur,  Sed 
tamen  verum  est,  si  in  historia  naturali  et  experimentis  magna 
et  crebra  et  continua  fuerint  errata,  ilia  nulla  ingenii  aut  artis 
foelicitate  corrigi  aut  emendari  posse.  Itaque  si  in  historia 
nostra  naturali,  quae  tanta  diligentia  et  severitate  et  fere  reli- 
gione  probata  et  coUecta  est,  aliquid  in  particularibus  quando- 
que  subsit  fiilsitatis  aut  erroris,  quid  tandem  de  naturali 
historia  yulgari,  qusB  prae  nostra  tam  negligens  est  et  facilis, 
dicendum  erit?  aut  de  philosophia  et  scientiis  super  hujusmodi 
arenas  (vel  syrtes  potius)  asdificatis  ?  Itaque  hoc  quod  diximus 
neminem  moveat. 

cxix. 

Occnrrent  etiam  in  historia  nostra  et  experimentis  plurimao 
res,  prime  leves  et  vtdgatae,  deinde  viles  et  illiberales,  postremo 

■  Compare  Temporit  Pariu»  Matadua  :  —  **  Siquidem  utile  genus  eorum  est  qui  de 
tbeoriis  son  admodum  solidtl,  mechanlca  quadam  subtllitate  rerum  inventanim  ex- 
tensSones  pfrehendunt ;  quails  est  Bacon.** — /.  5*. 
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niinis  snbtiles  ac  mere  speculatiyae,  et  qtiaa  nuIliiiB  usus : .  quod 
genus  rerum,  hominum  etudia  avertere  et  alienare  posat 

Atque  de  istis  rebus  quaB  yidentur  Tulgate,  iUud  hommes 
cogitent;  solere  sane  eos  adhuc  nihil  aliud  agere,  quam  ut 
eorum  qusB  rara  sunt  causas  ad  ea  qu»  firequenier  fiont 
referant  et  accommodent,  at  ipsorom  qu»  frequenter  eveniunt 
nidlas  causas  inquirant,  sed  ea  ipsa  recipiant  tanquam  concessa 
et  admiflsa, 

Itaque  non  ponderis,  nan  rotationis  ccBlesiium,  noo  caloris^ 
non  fiigoris^  non  luminisj  non  duri,  non  mollis,  non  tenuis,  non 
densi,  non  liquid],  non  consistenlis;  non  aniiMtti,  non  inanimati, 
non  similaris,  non  dissimilaris,  nee  demum  organici,  causas 
quserunt ;  sed  illis,  tanquam  pro  evidentibus  et  manifestis,  re- 
ceptis,  de  ceteris  rebus  quad  non  tarn  frequenter  et  fanuliariter 
occurrunt  disputant  et  judicant. 

Nos  yero,  qui  satis  sdmus  nullum  de  rebus  raris  aut  notabi- 
libus  judicium  fieri  posse,  multo  minus  res  noyas  in  lucem 
protrahi,  absque  yulgarium  rerum  causis  et  causarum  causis 
rite  examinatis  et  repertis,  necessario  ad  res  yulgarissimas  in 
historiam  nostram  recipiendas  compellimur.  Quinetiam  nil 
magis  philosophias  offecisse  deprehendimus  quam  quod  res  quss 
familiares  sunt  et  frequenter  occurrunt  contemplationem  homi* 
num  non  morentur  et  detineant,  sed  recipiantur  obiter,  neque 
earum  causas  quaeri  soleant:  ut  non  saopius  requiratur  infor- 
matio  de  rebus  ignotis,  quam  attentio  in  notis. 

cxx. 

Quod  yero  ad  rerum  yilitatem  attinet,  yel  etiam  tiurpitudi- 
nem,  quibus  (ut  ait  Plinius)  honos  pnefandus  est^ ;  ead  res,  non 
minus  quam  lautissimaB  et  pretiosissim®,  in  historiam  natu- 
ralem  recipiendaB  sunt.  Neque  propterea  poUuitur  naturalis 
historia:  sol  enim  asque  palatia  et  cloacas  ingreditur,  neque 
tamen  polluitur.  Nos  autem  non  Capitolium  aliquod  aut  Pyra- 
midem  hominum  superbiao  dedicamus  aut  oondimus,  sed  tem- 
plum  sanctum  ad  exemplar  mundi  in  intellectu  humano  fundamus. 
Itaque  exemplar  sequimur.  Nam  quicquid  essentia  dignum 
est,  id  etiam  scientia  dignum,  quas  est  essentia^  imago.  At  yilia 
a^ue  subeistunt  ac  lauta.  Quinetiam,  ut  e  quibusdam  putri* 
dis  materiis,  yeluti  musoo  et  zibetho,  aliquando  <^»timi  odorea 

^  "  Rerum  natura,  hoc  est,  vita  narntur,  et  hiec  sordldisslma  tui  parte,  ut  plurima- 
rum  rerum  aut  rusUds  vocaliulls  aut  extemls,  4mo  barbaris,  etiam  cum  honoris  pne- 
fationc  poncndis." — ^Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  I.  ad  Init  Compare  also  Aristot  De  Part.  AtUmaL 
i.  6. 
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generantor;  ita  et  ab  instantiis  vilibus  et  sordidis  quandoque 
ezimia  luz  et  infonoatio  emanat.  Yemm  de  hoc  nimis  multa; 
cum  hoc  genus  fastidii  ait  plane  puerile  et  effoeminatunu 

cxxi. 

At  de  illo  omnino  magia  accurate  dispiciendum ;  quod  plu- 
rima  in  hiatoria  nostra  captni  vulgaris  aut  etiam  cuivis  inteUectui 
(rebua  {HrseaentibaB  assuefacto),  yidebuntur  curioase  cujusdam 
et  inutilia  subtilitatia.  Itaque  de  hoc  ante  onmia  et  dictum  et 
diceodum  est;  hoc  scilicet;  noa  jam  sub  initiis  et  ad  tempua^ 
tantum  lucifera  ezperimenta,  non  fructifera  quserere ;  ad  exern* 
plum  creationis  divinae^  quod  asBpiua  diximua^  quas  primo  die 
luoem  tantmn  produxIt>  eique  aoli  unum  integrum  diem  attribuit, 
neque  iUo  die  quiequam  materiati  operia  immiscuit. 

Itaque  si  quia  iatiusmodi  rea  nulliua  ease  uaua  putet^  idem 
cogitat  ac  ai  nullum  etiam  lucia  eaae  uaum  cenaeat,  quia  res 
scilicet  aolida  aut  materiata  non  sit.  Atque  revera  dicendum 
eat,  aimplicium  naturarum  ci^nitionem  bene  examinatam  et 
definitam  inatar  lucia  eaae ;  quae  ad  univeraa  operum  penetralia 
aditum  praebet,  atque  tota  agmina  operum  et  turmaa,  et  axioma- 
tum  nobiliaaimorum  fontea,  poteatate  quadam  complectitur  et  poat 
ae  trahit;  in  se  tamen  non  ita  magni  uaua  eat.  Quin  et  litera- 
rum  elementa  per  ae  et  aeparatim  nihil  aignificant  nee  alicujua 
uaua  sunt>  sed  tamen  ad  omnia  aermonia  compoaitionem  et 
apparatum  inatar  materia^  primas  aunt.  Etiam  aemina  rerum 
poteatate  Talida>  usu  (niai  in  proceaau  auo)  nihili  aimt.  Atque 
lucia  ipaiua  radii  diapersi,  niai  coeant^  beneficium  auum  non  im- 
pertiuntur. 

Quod  ai  quia  aubtilitatibua  apeculatiTia  offendatur^  quid  de 
scholaaticia  viria  dicendum  erit,  qui  aubtilitatibua  immenaum 
indulserunt?  quae  tamen  aubtUitates  in  verbis^  aut  saltern  vul' 
garibua  notionibua  (quod  tantundem  valet),  non  in  rebua  aut 
natura  oonsumptas  fuerunt,  atque  utilitatia  expertea  erant^  non 
tantum  in  engine,  aed  etiam  in  consequentiis ;  talea  autem  non 
fuerunty  ut  haberent  in  prasaena  utilitatem  nullam,  aed  per  oon- 
sequena  infinitam ;  qualea  sunt  e®  de  quibua  loquimur.  Hoc 
vero  aciant  hominea  pro  oerto,  omnem  aubtilitatem  diaputationum 
et  diacursuum  mentia,  ai  adhibeatur  tantum  poat  axiomata  in- 
venta,  aeram  ease  et  pnepoateram;  et  aubtilitatia  tempia  verum 
ac  proprium,  aut  saltern  prascipuum,  veraari  in  pensitanda 
experientia  et  inde  oonstituendia  axiomatibus ;  nam  ilia  altera 
subtilitas  naturam  prensat  et  captat,  sed  nunquam  apprehendit 
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aut  capit  Et  verissimum  certe  est  quod  de  occaaone  sive 
fortuna  dici  solet^  si  transferatur  ad  naturam:  videlicet,  earn  a 
fronte  camatam,  ab  occipitio  calvam  esse. 

Denique  de  contemptu  in  naturali  historia  rerom  aut  Yul- 
garium,  aut  yilium,  aut  nimis  subtilium  et  in  ori^nibus  suis 
inutilium,  ilia  vox  mulierculsd  ad  tumidum  principem,  qui  peti- 
tionem  ejus  ut  rem  indignam  et  majestate  sua  inferiorem  abje- 
cisset,  pro  oraculo  sit ;  Desine  ergo  rex  esse :  quia  certissimum 
est,  imperium  in  naturam,  si  quis  hujusmodi  rebus  ut  nimis 
exilibus  et  minutis  vacare  nolit,  nee  obtineri  nee  geri  posse. 

CXXII. 

Occurrit^  etiam  et  illud;  mirabile  quiddam  esse  et  durum, 
quod  nos  omnes  scientias  atque  omnes  authores  simul  ac  veluti 
uno  ictu  et  impetu  summoveamus :  idque  non  assumpto  aliquo 
ex  antiquis  in  auxilium  et  prsBsidium  nostrum,  sed  quasi  viribus 
propriis. 

Nos  autem  scimus,  si  minus  sincera  fide  agere  voluissemus, 
non  difficile  fuisse  nobis,  ista  quae  afieruntur  vel  ad  antiqua 
saecula  ante  Grsscorum  tempora  (cum  scientise  de  natura  magis 
fortasee  sed  tamen  majore  cum  silentio  floruerint,  neque  in 
GraBcorum  tubas  et  fistulas  adhuc  incidissent),  vel  etiam  (per 
partes  certe)  ad  aliquos  ex  GrsBcis  ipsis  referre,  atque  astipula- 
tionem  et  honorem  inde  petere :  more  novorum  hominum,  qui 
nobilitatem  sibi  ex  antiqua  aliqua  prosapia,  per  genealogiarum 
favores,  astruunt  et  affingunt  Nos  vero  rerum  evidentia  freti, 
omnem  commenti  et  impostursB  conditionem  rejicimus;  neque 
ad  id  quod  agitur  plus  interesse  putamus,  utrum  quae  jam  in- 
venientur  antiquis  olim  cognita,  et  per  rerum  vicissitudines  et 
saecula  occidentia  et  orientia  sint,  quam  hominibus  curas  esse 
debere,  utrum  Novus  Orbis  fuerit  insula  ilia  Atlantis  et  ve- 
teri  mundo  cognita,. an  nunc  primum  reperta.  Rerum  enim 
inventio  a  naturae  luce  petenda,  non  ab  antiquitatis  tenebris 
repetenda  est 

Quod  vero  ad  universalem  istam  reprehensionem  attinet, 
certissimum  est  vere  rem  reputanti,  earn  et  magis  probabilem 
esse  et  magis  modestam,  quam  si  facta  fuisset  ex  parte.  Si 
enim  in  primis  notionibus  errores  radical!  non  ftdssent^  fieri  non 
potuisset  quin  nonnulla  recte  inventa  alia  perperam  inventa 
correxissent  Sed  cum  errores  Amdamentales  fuerint,  atque 
ejusmodi  ut  homines  potius  res  neglexerint  ac  praeterierint, 
1  So  in  the  original  edition.    I  think  it  should  be  occwrer.— /.  S, 
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quam  de  illis  pravum  aat  falsum  judicium  fecerint;  minime 
minun  est,  si  homines  id  non  obtanuerint  quod  non  egerint, 
nee  ad  metam  pervenerint  quam  non  posuerint  aut  coUocarint^ 
neque  viam  emend  sint  quam  non  ingressi  sint  aut  tenuerint 

Atque  msolentiam  rei  quod  attanet;  certe  si  quis  manus  con- 
stantia  atque  oculi  yigore  lineam  magis  rectam  aut  circulum 
magis  perfectum  se  describere  posse  quam  alium  quempiam  sibi 
aasumat,  inducitur  scilicet  facxdtatis  comparatio :  quod  si  quis 
asserat  se  adhibita  regula  aut  circumducto  circino  lineam  magis 
rectam  aut  circulum  magis  perfectum  posse  describere,  quam 
aliquem  alium  yi  sola  oculi  et  manus,  is  certe  non  admodum 
jactatorfuerit.  Quin  hoc  quod  dicimus  non  solum  in  hocnostro 
conatu  prime  $t  incceptdvo  locum  habet;  sed  etiam  pertinet  ad 
eos  qui  huic  rei  posthac  incumbent  Nostra  enim  via  inveniendi 
sdentias  ezaequat  fere  ingenia,  et  non  multum  excellenti»  eorum 
relinquit:  cum  omnia  per  certissimas  regulas  et  demonstrationes 
transigat.  Itaque  haec  nostra  (ut  saepe  dizimus)  fcelicitatis  cujus- 
dam  sunt  potius  quam  facultatis,  et  potius  temporis  partus  quam 
ingenii.  Est  enim  certe  casus  aliquis  non  minus  in  cogitatio- 
nibus  humanis^  quam  in  operibus  et  factis. 

CXXIII. 

Itaque  dicendum  de  nobis  ipsis  quod  ille  per  jocum  dixit, 
pnesertim  cum  tam  bene  rem  secet:  fieri  non  potest  ut  idem 
sentiant,  qui  aquam  et  qui  vinum  bibant.  At  Cffiteri  homines, 
tam  veteres  quam  novi,  liquorem  biberunt  crudum  in  scientiis, 
tanquam  aquam  vel  sponte  ex  intellectu  manantem,  vel  per 
dialecticam,  tanquam  per  rotas  ex  puteo,  haustam.  At  nos 
liquorem  bibimus  et  propinamus  ex  infinitis  confectam  uvis, 
iisque  maturis  et  tempestivis,  et  per  racemes  quosdam  collectis 
ac  decerptis,  et  subinde  in  torculari  pressis,  ac  postremo  in  vase 
repurgatis  et  clarificatis.  Itaque  nil  mirum  si  nobis  cum  aliis 
non  conyeniat. 

oxxrv. 

Occurret  proculdubio  et  illud :  nee  metam  aut  scopum  scien- 
tiarum  a  nobis  ipsis  (id  quod  in  aliis  reprehendimus)  yerum  et 
optimum  prsefixmn  esse.  Esse  enim  contemplationem  veritatis 
omni  operum  utalitate  et  magnitudine  digniorem  et  celsiorem: 
bngam  vero  istam  et  sollicitam  moram  in  experientia  et  materia 
et  rerum  particularium  fluctibus,  mentem  yeluti  humo  affigere, 
yel  potius  in  Tartarum  quoddam  confusionis  et  perturbationis 
dejtcere ;  atque  ab  abstracts  sapienti»  serenitate  et  tranquillitate 
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{tanquam  a  statu  multo  diyiniore)  aroere  et  smnmoyere.  Nos 
vero  huic  rationi  libenter  assentimur ;  et  hoc  ipenm^  quod 
innuunt  ac  prsoptant^  pnecipue  atque  ante  omnia  agimus. 
Etenim  verum  exemplar  mundi  in  intellectu  hnmano  fundn- 
mus ;  quale  inyenitur,  non  quale  cuipiam  sua  propria  ratio  dicta- 
yerit.  Hoc  autem  perfiei  non  potest,  nisi  facta  mundi  dissectione 
atque  anatomia  diligentissima.  Modulos  vero  ineptos  mundorum 
et  tanquam  simiolaa,  quas  in  philosopliiis  phantaaise  hominum 
extruxerunty  omnino  dissipandas  edicimus.  Sciant  itaque  ho- 
mines (id  quod  superius  diximus)  quantum  intersit  inter  humaate 
mentis  Idola,  et  diyina  mentis  Ideas.  Ilia  enim  nihil  aliud  sunt 
quam  abstractiones  ad  placitum:  hie  autem  sunt  yera  signacula 
Creatoris  super  creaturas,  prout  in  materia  per  Hneas  yeras  et 
exqxiisitas  imprimtmtur  et  terminantur.  Itaque  ipsissimte  res 
sunt  (in  hoc  genere)  yeritas  et  utilitas^ :  atque  opera  ipsa  pluris 
facienda  sunt,  quatenus  sunt  yeritatis  pignora>  quam  propter 
yita^  coDomodai 

cxxv. 
Occurret  fortasse  et  illud :  noa  tanquam  actum  agere,  at- 
que antiquos  ipsos  eandem  quam  nos  yiam  tenuisse.  Itaque 
yerisimile  putabit  quispiam  etiam  nos,  post  tantum  motum  et 
molitionem,  deyenturos  tandem  ad  aliquam  ex  iUis  philosoj^s 
qu»  apud  antiquos  yalueruut.  Nam  et  illos  in  meditationum 
suarum  principiis  yim  et  copiam  magnam  exemplorum  et  par- 
ticularium  parayisse,  atque  in  commentarios  per  locos  et  titu- 
los  digessisse,  atque  inde  philosophias  suas  et  artes  confecisse, 
et  poetea,  re  oomperta,  pronuntiasse,  et  exempla  ad  fidem  et 

1  Compare  PartU  Ingtaurationia  SeeundiB  DdineaHo  :  —  "  Quinetiam  iUis  quibus 
in  contemplattonls  amorem  effixsis  freqaeiM  apud  nos  operum  mentio  aspenim  quiddam 
et  insratum  et  mechanicum  sooat,  monstrabimu*  quantum  illi  desideri&B  suis  propriia  ad- 
versentur,  cum  puritcu  contempiationum  atque  tubatructio  et  inventio  operum  proreus  eitdem 
r«frtM  nkantur  et  rimnl  perfhiantur."  In  a  cocresponding  passage  in  the  Coffitaia  et  Visa 
we  find,  instead  of  the  last  clause,  **  etenim  in  naturA  Opera  non  tantum  vitas  beneflcia 
Bed  et  veritatis  pignora  esse.  .  .  yeritatem  enim  per  Operum  indicationem  magis 
quam  ez  argumentatlone  aut  etiam  ez  sensu  et  patefleri  et  probari.  Quare  unam 
eandemque  ratUmem  et  cfuuUtioais  humana  et  mentU  dotandm  esse." 

Compare  also  Nov.  Org,  il.  4. :  **  Ista  autem  duo  pronuntiata,  Aetivum  et  Con- 
templatlTum,  ret  eadem  twU;  et  quod  in  operando  utUissimum  vel  in  sciendo  Tcris* 
simuro." 

I  do  not  think  that  the  use  of  iptiseinuB  here  can  be  Justified  :  If  the  meaning  be 
(as  I  think  it  must)  that  truth  and  utility  are  (in  this  kind)  **  the  very  same  things." 
If  ipeUsimm  be  used  correctly,  the  meaning  must  be  that  things  themselves,  the 
very  facts  of  nature,  are  truth  and  utility  both.  *  But  in  that  case  we  should  expect 
**  et  Veritas  et  utlUUs.'*  Mr.  Ellis  proposes  to  reader  the  phrase  thus :  **  Truth  and 
utility  are  in  this  kind  the  very  things  we  seek  for."  But  to  me  it  seems  less  pro- 
bable that  Baeon  would  have  expressed  such  a  meaning  by  such  a  phrase  than  that  be 
used  the  word  ^pnenmm  incorrectly  in  the  sense  I  have  attributed  to  it.  — /.  & 
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doeendi  limien  sparsim  addidlsse;  sed  partioularium  notas  et 
eodicilloe  ae  cinmnentarios  suoe  in  lucem  edere  supervacunm 
et  molestmn  putasse ;  ideoque  fecisae  quod  in  flodificando  fieri 
solet^  nempe  post  sodifioii  structuram  machinas  et  scalas  a  con- 
speetu  amovisse.  Neque  aliter  factum  esse  credere  certe  opor- 
tet.  Verum  nisi  quis  <Mnnino  oblitus  fuerit  eonun  qu»  superius 
dicta  sunt,  huic  objectioni  (aut  scrupulo  potius)  facile  responde- 
bit.  Formam  enim  inquirendi  et  inveniendi  apud  antiquos  et 
ipsi  profitenturS  et  scripta  eorum  pr»  se  ferunt.  Ea  autem 
non  alia  fuit,  quam  ut  ab  exemplis  quibusdam  et  particularibus 
(additis  notionibus  communibu8»  et  fortasse  portione  nonnuUa 
ex  opinionibufl  receptis  quse  maxime  placuerunt)  ad  conclu^ones 
maxime  generates  sive  principia  scicntiarum  advolarent,  ad 
quorum  veritat^n  inunotam  et  fixam  condusiones  inferiores  per 
media  educerent  ao  probarent;  ex  quibus  artem  constituebant. 
Turn  demum  si  noya  particularia  et  exempla  mota  essent  et  ad- 
ducta  quad  placitis  suis  refragarentur,  ilia  aut  per  distinctiones 
aut  per  regularum  suarum  exfdanationes  in  ordinem  subtiliter 
redigebant,  aut  dcmum  per  exceptiones  grosso  modo  summove- 
bant:  at  rerum  particukrium  non  refragantium  causas  ad  ilia 
principia  sua  laboriose  et  pertinaciter  acconunodabant.  Verum 
nee  historia  naturalis  et  experientia  ilia  erat»  quam  fuisse 
oportebat,  (longe  certe  abest,)  et  ista  advolatio  ad  generalis- 
Buna  omnia  perdidit. 

CXXVI. 

Occurret  et  illud :  nos,  propter  inhibitionem  quandam  pro- 
nuntiandi  et  principia  certa  ponendi  donee  per  medios  gradus 
ad  generalissima  rite  perventum  sit,  suspensionem  quandam 
judicii  tueri,  atque  ad  Acatalepsiam  rem  deducere.  Nos  vero 
non  Acatalepsiam,  sed  Eucatalepsiam  meditamur  et  proponi- 
mus :  sensui  enim  non  derogamus,  sed  ministramus ;  et  intel- 
lectum  non  contemnimus,  sed  regimus.  Atque  melius  est  scire 
quantum  opus  sit,  et  tamen  nos  non  penitus  scire  putare,  quam 
penitus  scire  nos  putare^  et  tamen  nil  eorum  quis  opus  est 
scire. 

CJXXVII. 

Etiam  dubitabit  quispiam,  potius  quam  objiciet,  utrum  nos 
de  Naturali  tantum  Philosophia,  an  etiam  de  scientiis  reliquis, 
Logicis,  Ethicis,  Politicis,  secundum  yiam  nostram  perficiendis 

>  '•Profttomor*'  In  tlie  origUial  tdStioii ;  obviously  a  misprint  Conpare  the  cor- 
responding p«a}«e  In  Jnquititio  Ugitima  d$  Motu, 
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loquamur.  At  nos  certe  de  uniyersiB  hsec  quae  dicta  sunt  in- 
telligimus :  atque  quemadmoduni  vuIgariB  logics^  quae  regit  res 
per  Syllogiamum,  non  tantum  ad  naturales^  sed  ad  omnes  scien- 
tias  pertinet;  ita  et  nostra^  quas  procedit  per  Indoctionem^ 
omnia  complectitur*  Tarn  enim  historiam  et  tabulas  inveni- 
endi  conficimus  de  Ira^  Metu,  et  Verecimdia^  et  similibus ;  ac 
etiam  de  exemplis  rerum  Civilium:  nee  minus  de  motibus 
mentalibus  Memorial,  Composltionis  et  DivisionisS  Judieii^  et 
reliquonim :  quam  de  Calido  et  Frigido^  aut  Luce^  aut  Vege- 
tatioue^  aut  similibus.^  Sed  tamen  cum  nostra  ratio  Interpre- 
tandi,  post  historiam  praeparatam  et  ordinatam^  non  mentis 
tantum  motus  et  discursus  (ut  logica  vulgaris),  sed  et  rerum 
naturam  intueatur;  ita  mentem  regimus,  ut  ad  rerum  naturam 
se,  aptis  per  omnia  modis,  applicare  possit*  Atque  propterea 
multa  et  diversa  in  doctrina  Interpretationis  praecipimus,  quae  ad 
subjecti  de  quo  inquirimus  qualitatem  et  conditionem^  modum 
inyeniendi  nonnulla  ex  parte  applicent* 

CXXVIII. 

At  illud  de  nobis  ne  dubitare  quidem  fas  sit;  utrum  nos 
philosophiam  et  artes  et  scientias  quibus  utimur  destruere  et 
demoliri  cupiamus :  contra  enim,  earum  et  usum  et  cultum  et 
honores  libenter  amplectimur.  Neque  enim  ullo  modo  offici- 
mus,  quin  istas  quad  invaluerunt  et  disputationes  slant,  et 
sermones  oment,  et  ad  professoria  munera  ac  yitae  civilis  com- 
pendia adhibeantur  et  yaleant;  denique,  tanquam  numismata 
quaedam,  consensu  inter  homines  recipiantur.  Quineliam  signi- 
ficamus  aperte,  ea  quae  nos  adducimus  ad  istas  res  non  multum 
idoneafutura;  cum  ad  yulgi  captum  deduci  omnino  non  possint, 
nisi  per  effecta  et  opera  tantum.  At  hoc  ipsimi  quod  de  affectu 
nostro  et  bona  yoluntate  erga  scientias  receptas  dicimus  quam 
yere  profiteamur,  scripta  nostra  in  publicum  edita  (praesertim 
libri  de  Progressu  Scientiarum)  fidem  fiu^iant  Itaque  id  yerbis 
amplius  yincere  non  conabimur.  Illud  interim  constanter  et 
diserte  monemus;  his  modis  qui  in  usu  sunt  nee  magnos  in 
scientiarum  doctrinis  et  contemplatione  progressus  fieii>  nee 
illas  ad  amplitudinem  operum  deduci  posse. 

'  SyntbesiB  and  analysis  ? 

'  This  passage  is  important  because  it  shows  that  Bacon  proposed  to  apply  his 
method  to  mental  phenomena ;  which  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  refutation  of  M.  Cousin's 
interpretation  of  the  passage  in  which,  when  censuring  the  writings  of  the  schoolmen, 
he  compares  them  to  the  self-eyolyed  web  of  the  spider.  I  have  elsewhere  sfiokea 
more  at  length  of  this  passage.   [See  p.  92.]  , 
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CXXIX. 

Superest  nt  de  Finis  excellentia  pauca  dicamns.  Ea  si  prius 
dicta  fuiflsent^  yotis  similia  videri  potuissent:  sed  spe  jam 
facta,  et  iniquis  prsejndidis  sublatis,  plus  fortasse  ponderis  habe- 
bunt  Quod  si  nos  omnia  perfecissemus  et  plane  absolvissemus, 
nee  alios  in  partem  et  consortium  laborum  subinde  yocaremus, 
etiam  ab  bujusmodi  yerbis  abstinuissemus,  ne  acciperentur  in 
prsedicationem  meriti  nostrL  Cum  yero  aliorum  industria 
acuenda  sit  et  animi  excitandi  atque  accendendi,  consentaneum 
est  nt  quiedam  hominibus  in  mentem  redigamus. 

Primo  itaque  yidetur  inyentorum  nobilium  introductio  inter 
actiones  bumanas  longe  primas  partes  tenere :  id  quod  antiqua 
BSBCulajudicayerunt.  Eaenimreruminyentoribusdiyinosbonores 
tribuerunt ;  iis  autem  qui  in  rebus  ciyilibus  merebantur  (quales 
erant  urbium  et  imperiorum  conditores,  legislatores,  patriarum 
a  diutumifl  malis  liberatores,  tTrannidum  debellatores,  et  bis 
similes),  heroum  tantum  bonores  decreyerunt  Atque  certe  si 
quia  ea  recte  conferat,  justum  hoc  prisci  saeculi  judicium  repe- 
riet.  Etenim  inyentorum  beneficia  ad  uniyersum  genus  huma- 
num  pertinere  possunt,  ciyilia  ad  certas  tantummodo  hominum 
sedes:  bee  etiam  non  xdtra  paucas  states  durant,  ilia  quasi 
perpetuis  temporibus.  Atque  status  emendatio  in  ciyilibus 
non  sine  yi  et  perturbatione  plerumque  procedit :  at  inyenta 
beant,  et  beneficium  deferunt  absque  alicujus  injuria  aut  tri- 
stitia. 

Etiam  inyenta  quasi  noy®  creationes  sunt,  et  divinorum 
operum  imitamenta ;  ut  bene  cecinit  ille : 

^  Frimum  fragiferos  foetus  mortalibuB  SBgriB 
Dididerant  quondam  prostanti  nomine  Athenie ; 
£t  Bbcbbatbbuht  vitam,  legesque  rogarunt**^ 

Atque  yidetur  notatu  dignum  in  Solomone ;  quod  cum  im- 
perio,  auro,  magnificentia  operum,  satellitio,  famulitio,  classe 
insuper,  et  nominis  claritate,  ac  smnma  hominum  admiratione 
floreret,  tamen  nihil  horum  delegerit  sibi  ad  gloriam,  sed  ita 
pronuntiayerit :  Gloriam  Dei  esse,  celare  rem;  gloriam  regis ^ 
investigare  rem.* 

Rursus  (si  placet)  reputet  quispiam,  quantum  intersit  inter 
hominum  yitam  in  excultissima  quapiam  Europe  proyincia,  et 
in  regione  aliqua  Noy®  IndiaB  maxime  fera  et  barbara:  ea' 

'  LacKUm,  vL  1— S.  *  Flrov.  xzr.  9.  •  So  in  the  original  edition. 
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tantum  differre  exifltimabit,  ut  merito  hominem  hatnini  Deum 
esse,  non  solum  propter  auxilinm  et  beneficium.  Bed  etiam  per 
Btatus  comparationem,  recte  dici  poosit  Atque  hoc  non  eolmn, 
non  ccelmn,  non  corpora^  sed  artes  prsestant. 

Sursus^  vim  et  virtatem  et  oonsequentaaa  remm  inventaxum 
notare  juvat:  qa»  non  in  aliiB  manifestius  occurrunt,  qnam  in 
illis  tribns  qua  antiqnis  inoognitae^  et  quarum  primordia^  licet 
recentia,  obscura  et  ingloria  sunt:  Artis  nimirum  Imprimendi^ 
Pulyeiis  Tormentani,  et  Acub  Nautica.  He^c  enim  tria  remm 
faciem  et  statum  in  orbe  terramm  mutavemnt :  primum^  in  re 
iiteraria;  Becundum,  in  re  bellica;  tertinm,  in  navigatiombus : 
unde  innumer»  remm  mutationes  eequutsB  sunt ;  ut  non  impe- 
rium  aliquod^  non  secta^  non  stella,  nujorem  efficaciam  et  quasi 
influxum  super  res  hnmanas  exercuisse  videatur,  quam  ista 
mechanica  exercuertuit. 

Preterea  non  abs  re  fuerit,  tria  hominum  ambitionis  genera 
et  quasi  gradus  distinguere.  Primum  eorum,  qui  propriam  po* 
tentiam  in  patria  sua  amplificare  cupiunt;  quod  genus  vulgare 
est  et  degener.  Secundum  eorum,  qui  patriae  potentiom  et  im- 
perium  inter  humanxun  genus  amplificare  nituntur ;  illud  plus 
oerte  habet  dignitatis,  cupiditatis  baud  minus.  Quod  si  quis 
humani  generis  ipsius  potentiam  et  imperium  in  remm  univer- 
sitatem  instaurare  et  amplificare  conetur,  ea  proculdubio  ambi- 
tio  (si  modo  ita  yocanda  sit)  reliquis  et  sanior  est  et  augustior. 
Hominis  autem  imperium  in  res,  in  solis  artibus  et  scientiis 
ponitur.     Nature  enim  non  imperatur,  nisi  parendo. 

Prssterea,  si  unius  alicujus  particularis  inventi  utilitas  ita 
homines  afPecerit^ut  eum  qui  genus  humanum  universum  bene- 
ficio  aliquo  devincire  potuerit  homine  majorem  putaverint; 
quanto  Celsius  videbitur  tale  aliquid  invenire,  per  quod  alia 
omnia  expedite  inveniri  possint?  Et  tamen  (ut  yerum  omnino 
dicamus)  quemadmodum  lud  magnam  habemus  gratiam,  quod 
per  earn  yias  inire,  artes  exercere,  legere,  nos  invicem  digno- 
scere  possimus ;  et  nihilominus  ipsa  yisio  lucis  res  prsestantior 
est  et  pulchrior,  quam  multiplex  ^us  usus :  ita  certe  ipsa  con- 
templatio  rerum  prout  sunt,  sine  superstitione  aut  impostura, 
errore  aut  confusione,  in  seipsa  magis  digna  est,  quam  uniyersus 
inyentonun  fructus.^ 

Postremo  siquis  deprayationem  seientiarum  et  artium  ad  ma- 

>  This  Is  oDe  of  the  passages  which  show  how  far  Bacon  was  from  what  is  now 
calkd  a  utilitarian. 
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litiam  et  luxuriam  et  similia  objecerit;  id  neminem  moveat. 
Slud  eniin  de  omnibus  mundanis  bonis  dici  potest,  ingenio, 
fortitudine^  yiribus,  forma,  divitiis^  luce  ipsa,  et  reliquis.  Be- 
cuperet  modo  genus  humanum  jus  suum  in  naturam  quod  ei 
ex  dotatione  divina  competit,  et  detur  ei  copia:  usmn  yero 
recta  ratio  et  sana  religio  gubemabit. 

cxxx* 
Jam  vero  tempus  est  ut  artem  ipsam  Interpretandi  Naturam 
proponamus :  in  qua  licet  nos  utilissima  et  verissima  prsBcepisse 
arbitremur,  tamen  necessitatem  ei  absolutam  (ac  si  absque  ea 
nil  agi  possit)  aut  etiam  perfectionem  non  attribuimus.  Ete- 
nim  in  ea  opinione  sumus ;  si  justam  Naturae  et  !Bxperientiffi 
Historiam  prsesto  haberent  homines,  atque  in  ea  sedulo  yersa- 
rentuT,  sibique  duas  res  imperare  possent ;  unam,  ut  receptas 
opiniones  et  notiones  deponerent ;  alteram,  ut  mentem  a  generar 
lissimis  et  proximis  ab  illis  ad  tempus  cohiberent ;  fore  ut  etiam 
vi  propria  et  genuina  mentis,  absque  alia  arte,  in  formam 
nostram  Interpretandi  incidere  possent.  Est  enim  Interpreta- 
tio  yerum  et  naturale  opus  mentis,  demptis  iis  quse  obstant^: 
sed  tamen  omnia  certe  per  nostra  praecepta  erunt  magis  in  pro- 
dncta,  et  multo  firmicra. 

Neque  tamen  illis  nihil  addi  posse  affirmamus :  sed  contra, 

noSy  qui  mentem  respicimus  non  tantum  in  facultate 

propria^  sed  quatenus  copulatur  cum 

rebus,  Artem  inyeniendi  cum 

Inyentis  adolescere  posse^ 

statuere  debemus. 

*  Comptre  FakriuM  Ttrmitnu,  cb.  22. :—"  That  It  to  trae  that  interpretation  to  the 
▼erynaton]  and  direct  intention,  action,  and  progression  of  the  understanding,  delivered 
ftnom  impediments  ;  and  that  all  anticipation  to  but  a  deflexion  or  declination  by  ac- 
cident **  Alio  Adv.  of  team.  (2d  book) : — "For  he  that  shall  attentively  observe  how 
the  mind  doth  gather  tbto  excellent  dew  of  knowledge,  like  unto  that  which  the  poet 
spcaketh  of,  AUrii  mdU»  ealutia  dona^  dtotilUng  and  contriving  it  out  of  particulars 
natural  and  artificial,  as  the  flowers  of  the  field  and  garden,  shall  find  that  the  mind 
of  henelf  by  natore  doth  manage  and  act  an  Induction  much  better  than  they  de- 
scribe  It"—/.  & 
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Aphortsmus 
I. 
Super  datam  corpus  novam  naturam  sive  novas  naturas 
generate  et  superinducere,  opus  et  intentio  est  humanse  Po- 
tentise.  Datse  autem  naturse  Formam^  siye  differentiam  yeram, 
sive  natoram  naturantem  ^^  sive  fontem  emanationis  (ista  enim 
yocabula  habemns  quse  ad  indicationem  rei  proxime  accedunt) 
inyenire,  opus  et  intentio  est  humanse  Scientise.'  Atque  his 
operibus  primariis  subordinantur  alia  opera  duo  secundaria  et 
inferioris  not»;  priori,  transformatio  corporum  concretorum 
de  aKo  in  aliud,  intra  terminos  Possibilis^;  posteriori,  inventio 
in  omni  generatione  et  motu  latenUs  processus,  continuati  ab 

>  Thk  is  the  only  panage  in  which  I  have  met  with  the  phrase  naiura  naturana 
med  as  it  is  here.  With  the  later  schoolmen,  as  idth  Spinoza,  it  denotes  God  con- 
sidered as  the  cansa  imnianens  of  the  universe,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  latter 
at  least,  not  hypostatically  distinct  from  it  (On  the  FUitlieistic  tendency  occasionally 
perceptible  among  the  schoolmen,  see  Neander's  Essay  on  Scotus  Erigena  in  the  Berlin 
Memoir*.)  Bacon  applies  it  to  the  Form,  considered  as  the  causa  immanens  of  the 
properties  of  the  body.  I  regret  not  having  been  able  to  trace  the  history  of  this 
remarkable  phrase.  It  does  not  occur,  I  think,  in  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  though  I  have 
met  with  it  In  an  index  to  his  Svmma ;  the  passage  referred  to  containing  a  quotation 
from  St  Augustine, in  which  the  latter  speaks  of  "  ea  natura  qua*  creavit  omnes  cteteras 
InsUtnltqae  naturas.**  (  F.  St  Aug.,  De  Trin,  xiv.  9. )  Neither  does  it  occur,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  where  we  might  have  expected  it,  in  the  JDte  Divisione  Natura  of  Scotus 
Erigena.  yoMlos,  De  VUii$  Latini  Sermom$,  notices  Its  use  among  the  schoolmen, 
but  gives  no  particular  reference. 

*  See  General  Preface,  §  7.  p.  25. 

'  The  poBsibiHty  of  transmutation,  long  and  strenuously  denied,  though  certainly 
on  no  snfllcient  grounds,  is  now  generally  admitted.  "  There  was  a  time  when  this 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  alcheniists  was  opposed  to  known  analogies.  It  is  now 
no  longer  so  opposed  to  them,  only  some  stages  beyond  their  present  development.**  — 
Faraday f  Lecture*  on  Non' Metallic  Element*,  p.  106. 

Q  2 
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Efficiente  manifesto  et  materia  manifeeta  usque  ad  Formam 
inditam;  et  invenlio  similiter  laientU  schemaiismi  corporum 
quiescentium  et  non  in  motu.^  . 

II, 

Quam  infoeliciter  se  habeat  scientia  humana  qu83  in  usu  est, 
/".tiam  ex  illis  liquet  quas  vulgo  asseruntur.  Recte  ponitur; 
Vere  scire,  esse  per  Causas  scire,  Etiam  non  male  conslituuntur 
caus8B  quatuor ;  Materia,  Forma,  Efficiens,  et  Finis.  At  ex  his^ 
Causa  Finalis  tantum  abest  ut  prosit,  ut  etiam  scientias  cor- 
rumpat,  nisi  in  hominis  actionibus;  Formas  inventio  faabetur 
pro  desperata ;  Efficiens  vero  et  Materia  (quales  quaeruntur  et 
recipiuntur,  remotae  scilicet,  absque  latenti  processu  ad  Formam) 
res  perfunctoriaB  stmt  et  superficiales,  et  nihili  fere  ad  scientiam 
yeram  et  activam.  Neque  tamen  obliti  sumus  nos  superius 
notasse  et  correxisse  errorem  mentis  humanae,  in  deferendo 
Formis  primas  essentias.^  Licet  enim  in  natura  nihil  vere 
existat  praBter  corpora  individua  edentia  actus  puros  individuoe 
ex  lege;  in  doctrinis  tamen,  ilia  ipsa  lex,  ejusque  inquisitio 
et  inventio  atque  explicatio,  pro  fundomento  est  tarn  ad 
sciendum  quam  ad  operandum.  Eam  autem  legem,  ejusque 
paragraphos,  Formarum  nomine  intelligimus  ' ;  prassertim  cum 
hoc  vocabulum  inyaluerit  et  familiariter  occurrat 

III. 

Qui  causam  alicujus  naturae  (yeluti  albedinis  aut  caloris)  in 
certis  tantum  subjects  novit,  ejus  Scientia  imperfecta  est;  et 
qui  effectum  super  certas  tantum  materias  (inter  eas  quae  sunt 
susceptibiles)  inducere  potest^  ejus  Potentia  pariter  imperfecta 
est  At  qui  Efficientem  et  Materialem  causam  tantummodo 
novit  (quae  causae  fluxae  sunt,  et  nihil  aliud  quam  vehicula  et 
causae  Formam  deferentes  in  aliquibus)  ^,  is  ad  nova  inventa, 

*  In  this  iphorlsm  Bacon  combines  the  antithesis  of  corpus  and  natura,  the  con- 
crete and  the  abstract,  with  the  antlthesb  of  power  and  science,  and  thus  arrives  at  a 
quadripartite  classification.  To  translate,  as  Mr.  Craik  has  done,  **  natura"  by  ** na- 
tural substance  **  Involves  the  whole  suhiect  In  confusion. 

In  the  last  sentence  eotOhiMaH  may  be  translated  **  continuously  carried  on.*  The 
word  is  often  thus  used ;  as  in  the  dictum  **  mutatio  nil  aliud  est  quam  successlva  et 
continuata  Ibrmae  adqulsitio.** 

*  [I.  §  61.  "Forme  enim  commenta  animi  human!  sunt,  nisi  libeat  leges  illas 
actiis  Formas  appellare."]  Translate, — **  We  have  noted  and  corrected  as  an  error  of 
the  human  mind  the  opinion  that  forms  give  existence."  Bacon  alludes  to  the  maxim 
"  forma  dat  esse." 

'  See  General  Prelbce,  p.  81,  The  paragraphs  of  a  law  are  its  sections  or  clauses. 
It  is  difficult  to  attach  any  definite  meaning  to  Mr.  Wood's  translation  of  paragraphos, 
•*  its  parallels  in  each  science.** 

*  i,e,  -  which  are  unstable  causes,  and  merely  vehicles  and  causes  which  convey  the 
form  in  certain  < 
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In  materia  allquatenus  simili  et  prsparata^  pervenlre  potest, 
sed  remm  tennmos  altius  fixos  non  movet  At  qui  Formas 
novit^  is  natursD  imitatem  in  materiis  diRwimilliTnifl  complectitur. 
Itaque  qu»  adhuc  facta  non  sunt^  qualia  nee  naturo  Ticissi- 
tudines  neque  experimentalea  indu8triB&  neque  casus  ipse  in 
actum  unquam  perdiudssent^  neque  cogitationem  humanam 
sttbitura  fiiissent^  detegere  et  producere  potest^  Quare  ex 
Fonnarum  inyentione  sequitur  Contemplatio  yera  et  Operatio 
libera* 

IV. 

Licet  viie  ad  potentiam  atque  ad  sdentiam  humanam  con- 
junctissimas  sint  et  fere  esedem,  tamen  propter  pemiciosam  et 
inveteratam  consuetudinem  versandi  in  abstractis,  tutius  onmino 
est  ordiri  et  excitare  scientias  ab  iis  fundamentis  qu»  in  ordine 
sunt  ad  partem  activam,  atque  ut  ilia  ipsa  partem  contem- 
plativam  signet  et  determinet  Yidendum  itaque  est,  ad 
aliquam  naturam  super  corpus  datum  generandam  et  super- 
inducendam,  quale  quis  prceceptmn  aut  qualem  quis  directionem 
aut  deductionem  maxime  optaret;  idque  sermone  simplioi  et 
minime  abstruse. 

Exempli  gratia ;  si  quis  argento  cupiat  superinducere  flavum 
colorem  auri  aut  augmentum  ponderis  (servatis  legibus  ma- 
terisB  ^),  aut  lapidi  alicui  non  diaphano  diaphaneitatem,  aut  vitro 
tenacitatem,  aut  corpori  alicui  non  yegetabili  vegetationem ; 
yidendum  (inquam)  est,  quale  quis  prteceptum  aut  deductionem 
potissimum  sibi  dari  exoptet.  Atque  prime,  exoptabit  aliquis 
proculdubio  sibi  monstrari  aliquid  hujusmodi,  quod  opere  non 
frustret  neque  experimento  fallat  Secimdo,  exoptabit  quis 
aliquid  sibi  pnescribi,  quod  ipsum  non  astringat  et  coerceat  ad 
media  qusedam  et  modes  quosdam  operandi  particulares.  For- 
tasse  enim  destituetur,  nee  habebit  facultatem  et  commoditatem 
talia  media  comparandi  et  procurandi.  Quod  si  sint  et  alia 
media  et  alii  modi  (prsBter  illud  praeceptum)  progignendas  talis 
natune,  ea  fortasse  ex  iis  erunt  qu»  sunt  in  operantis  potestate ; 
a  quibus  nihilominus  per  angustias  prsBcepti  excludetur,  nee 
fructtun  capiet.  Tertio,  optabit  aliquid  sibi  monstrari,  quod 
non  sit  aequo  difficile  ac  iUa  ipsa  operatic  de  qua  inquiiitur, 
sed  propius  accedat  ad  praxin. 

Itaque  de  praBcepto  yero  et  perfecto  operandi,  pronuntiatum 
erit  tale;   ut  sit  cerium,  liberum,  et  dispanens  rive  in  ordine 

*  That  to,  with  a  corresponding  decrease  of  volume. 
qS 
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ad  actionem.  Atque  hoc  ipstim  idem  est  ofam  Inventione 
FormaB  vens.  Etenim  Forina  nataras  alicujus  talis  est  ut,  ea 
posita^  natura  data  infallibiliter  sequatnr.  Itaque  adest  per- 
petuo  quaiildo  natura  ilia  adest^  atque  earn  universaliter  affirmat, 
atque  inest  omid.'  Eadem  Forma  taHs  est  ut,  ea  amota^  natura 
data  infallibiliter  fdgiai.  Itaque  abest  perpetuo  quaudo  natura 
ilia  abest,  ean^que  perf^uo  abnegate  sltque  inest  solL  P6stremo, 
Forma  yeta  talis  e^rt,  ut  naturatn  datam  ex  fonte  aliquo  esseutise 
deducat  quas  inest  pluribus,  et  notior  est  natures  ^  (ut  loqutmtur) 
quam  ipsa  Forma.  Itaque  de  axiomate  vero  et  perfecto 
gciendi,  pronuniiatum  et  prseceptuin  tale  est;  tU  inveniatur 
naiura  atia,  qucB  sit  cufn  natura  data  convertibiUs^  et  tamen  sit 
limitatio  natura  fldtioris,  instar  generis  veri^  Ista  autem  duo 
pronuntiata,  activuin  fet  cbntemplatiyum,  res  eadem  sunt;  ei 
quod  in  Operando'  utilissimum^  id  in  Sciendo  yerissimum. 

V. 
Ai  prseceptuni  siye  axioma  de  transformatione  corporUin, 
duplicis  est  generis.  Primum  intuetur  corpus,  ut  turmam  siye 
coigugationem  liaturarum  simplicium :  ut  in  auro  base  conye- 
niunt;  quod  sit  flayum;  quod  sit  ponderosum,  ad  pondus  tale ; 
quod  sit  malleabile  aUt  ductile,  ad  extensionem  talem ;  quod 
non  fiat  yolatile,  nee  de^rdat  de  quanto  suo  per  ignem ;  quod 
fluat  fluore  tali ;  quod  separetur  et  solyatur  modis  tallbus ;  et 
similiter  de  ceteris  naturis,  quae  in  auro  cdncurrunt  Itaque 
hujusmodi  axioma  rein  deducit  ex  Formis  naturarum  simpli- 

>  See  note  oh  DiHrih,  OperU,  p.  137. 

'  Let  118  adopt,  for  disUnctDess  of  expression,  the  theory  commonly  known  as  Bos- 
covich*s, — a  theory  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  ordinary  mathematical  theories  of 
light,  of  heat,  and  of  electricity.  This  theory  supposes  all  bodies  to  be  constituted  of 
ineztended  atoms  or  centres  of  force,  each  of  trhlch  attracts  or  repels  and  is  attracted 
or  repelled  by  all  the  rest  All  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  thus  ascribed  to  me- 
chanical forces,  and  ali  the  diffinrences  which  can  be  conceived  to  exist  between  two 
bodies,  — gold,  say,  and  silver, — can  only  arise  either  from  the  different  configura- 
tion of  the  centres  of  fbrce,  or  fh>m  the  different  law  by  which  they  act  on  one 
another. 

Assuming  the  truth  of  this  theory,  the  question,  why  are  some  bodies  transparent 
and  others  not  so  —  in  other  words,  what  is  the  essential  cause  of  transparency  which 
is  precisely  nThat  Bacon  would  call  the  form  of  transparency, — ^is  to  be  answered  by 
saying  that  a  certain  configuration  of  the  centres  of  fotte,  comUned  with  the  existence 
of  a  certain  law  of  force,  constitutes  such  a  system  that  the  vibrations  of  the  lumini- 
ferous  ether  pass  through  it  What  this  configuration  or  this  law  may  be,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  present  state  of  mathematical  physics  does  not  enable  us  to  answer ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  d  priori  why  in  time  to  come  it  may  not  receive  a  complete 
solution.  If  it  does,  we  shall  then  have  arrived  at  a  knowledge,  on  Bo6covich*s  theory, 
of  the  form  of  transparency.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  necent  progress  of 
physical  science  know  that  questions  of  this  kind,  so  &r  Arom  being  rejected  as  the 
questions  of  a  mere  dreamer,  are  thoiight  to  be  of  the  highest  interest  and  Import- 
ance, and  that  no  inconsiderable  advance  has  already  been  made  towards  the  solution 
of  some  at  least  dmoiig  them. 
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dmo.  Nam  qui  Fonnas  et  modes  novit  superinducendi  flavi, 
ponderis,  ductilig^  fizi^  fluoris,  Bolutaonimi,  et  eic  de  reUquis,  et 
eoixun  graduationes  et  modos^  videbit  et  curabit  ut  ista  con- 
jungi  posBint  in  aliquo  eorpore,  imde  eequator  transformatio  in 
aurom.^  Atque  hoc  genus  operandi  pertinet  ad  actionem 
prhnariam.  Eadem  enim  est  ratio  generandi  natnram  unam 
aliquam  simplicem,  et  plures ;  nisi  quod  arctetur  magis  et  re- 
stringatur  homo  in  operando,  si  plures  requirantur^  propter 
di£Eicultatem  tot  naturae  coadunandi ;  qu»  non  fadile  conveniunt^ 
nisi  per  yias  nature  tritas  et  ordinarias.  Utcunque  tamen 
dicendum  est^  quod  iste  modus  operandi  (qui  naturae  intuetur 
simplicesj  licet  in  oorpore  ooncreto)  procedat  ez  iis  qu»  in 
natura  sunt  oonstantia  et  sBtema  et  catholicaj  et  latas  prsebeat 
potentise  humanas  ^ias^  quales  (ut  nunc  sunt  res)  cogitatio  hu- 
mana  vix  capere  aut  repraesentare  possit. 

At  secundum  genus  axiomatis  (quod  a  htentU  procesms 
inventione  pendet)  non  per  naturas  simplices  procedit,  sed  per 
concreta  corpora,  quemadmodum  in  natura  inveniuntur,  cursu 
ordinario.  Exempli  gratia ;  in  casu  ubi  fit  inquisitio,  ex  quibus 
initiis,  et  quo  modo,  et  quo  processu,  aurum  aut  aUud  quodvis 
metallum  aut  lapis  generetur^  a  primis  menstruis  aut  rudi- 
mentis  suis  usque  ad  mineram  perfectam;  aut  similiter,  quo 
prqcessu  herbas  generentur,  a  primis  concretionibus  succorum  in 
terra,  aut  a  seminibus,  usque  ad  plantam  formatam,  cum  uni- 
versa  Ula  succesdone  motus,  et  diyersis  et  continuatis  nature 
nixibus;  rimiliter,  de  generatione  ordinatim  explicata  animalium, 
ab  initu  ad  partum;  et  similiter  de  corporibus  aliis. 

Enimvero  neque  ad  generationes  corporum  tantum  spectat 
haec  inquisitio,  sed  etiam  ad  alios  motus  et  opificia  naturae. 
Exempli  gratia;  in  casu  ubi  fit  inquisitio,  de  uniyersa  serie 
et  opntinuatis  actionibus  alimentandi,  a  prima  reoeptione  ali- 
menti  ad  assinulationem  perfectam;  aut  similiter  de  motu 
Toluntario  in  animalibus,  a  prima  impressione  imaginationis  et 
oontinuatis  nixibus  spiritus  usque  ad  flexiones  et  motus  artuum; 
aut  de  explicate  motu  linguas  et  labiorum  et  instrumenterum 
reliqucnrum  usque  ad  editionem  vocum  articulatarum.  Nam 
luBC  queque  spectant  ad  naturas  concretas,  sive  collegiatas  et 

>  *•  On  pooiToit  tiouver  le  moyen  de  oontreftdre  Tor  en  forte  qu*il  latlsferoit  k  toutes 
let  ^renvM  quXm  en  a  Jujqu'ki ;  mais  on  poant4t  aiusl  d^uvrlr  alon  tine  nouvelle 
maul^re  d'eenl,  qui  donnerolt  le  moyen  de  distinguer  For  naturel  de  cet  or  fait  par 
ardflce  ....  noos  pourrions  avoir  uue  definition  plus  parfidte  de  I'or  que  nous  n*en 
BToos  prtentement.'*^  ZeidMtE,  Nouv.  E$8»  tur  VEnUndemni^  c  S. 

Q  4 
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in  fabrica;  et  intuentur  veluti  consaetudines  naturae  particu- 
lares  et  specialesj  non  leges  fundamentales  et  communes,  que 
constituunt  Formas.  Veruntamen  omnino  fatendum  est,  rati- 
onem  istam  videri  expeditiorem  et  magis  sitam  in  propinquo,  et 
spem  injicere  magis,  quam  illam  primariam.     ^ 

At  pars  Operativa  similiter,  qusB  huic  parti  ContemplativsB 
respondet,  operationem  extendit  et  promovet  ab  iis  quae  ordi- 
nario  in  natura  inveniuntur  ad  qusedam  proxima,  aut  a  prozimis 
non  admodum  remota;  sed  altiores  et  radicales  operadones 
super  naturam  pendent  utique  ab  axiomatibus  primariia. 
Quinetiam  ubi  non  datur  homini  facultas  operandi,  sed  tantum 
sciendi,  ut  in  coelestibus  (neque  enim  ceditur  homini  operari  in 
coelestia,  aut  ea  immutare  aut  transformare),  tamen  inquisitio 
facti  ipsius  sive  veritatis  rei,  non  minus  quam  eognitio  causarum 
et  consensuum,  ad  primaria  ilia  et  catholica  axiomata  de  na- 
turis  simplicibus  (veluti  de  natura  rotationis  spontaneas,  attra- 
ctionis  sive  virtutis  magneticas,  et  aliorum  complurium  quas 
magis  communia  sunt  quam  ipsa  coelestia)  refertur.  Neque 
enim  speret  aliquis  terminare  quaestionem  utrum  in  motu 
diumo  revera  terra  aut  coelum  rotet,  nisi  naturam  rotationis 
spontaneas  prius  comprehenderit 

VI. 

Latens  autem  Processus^  de  quo  loquimur,  longe  alia  res  est 
quam  animis  hominum  (qualiter  nunc  obsidentur)  facile  posdt 
occurrere.  Neque  enim  intelligimus  mensuras  quasdam  aut 
signa  aut  scalas  processus  in  corporibus  spectabiles ;  sed  plane 
processiun  continuatum,  qui  maxima  ex  parte  sensum  fugit. 

Exempli  gratia ;  in  omni  generatione  et  transformatione  cor- 
porum,  inquirendum  quid  deperdatur  et  evolet,  quid  maneat, 
quidaccedat;  quid  dilatetur,  quid  contrahatur;  quid  uniatur, 
quid  separetur;  quid  continuetur,  quid  abscindatur ;  quid  im- 
pellat,  quid  impediat ;  quid  dominetur,  quid  succumbat ;  et  alia 
complura. 

Neque  hie  rursus,  h»c  tantum  in  generatione  aut  transfor- 
matione corporum  quaerenda  sunt ;  sed  et  in  omnibus  aliis  alte- 
rationibus  et  motibus  similiter  inquirendum  qmd  antecedat, 
quid  succedat ;  quid  sit  incitatius,  quid  rendssius;  quid  motum 
praebeat,  quid  regat ;  et  hujusmodL  Ista  vero  onmia  soientiis 
(quae  nunc  pinguissima  Minerva  et  prorsus  inbabili  conte^untur) 
incognita  sunt  et  intacta.  Cum  enim  omnis  actio  naturalis  per 
minima  transigatur,  aut  saltem  per  ilia  quae  sunt  minora  quam 
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Qt  sensum  feriantS  nemo  se  nataram  regere  aut  vertere  posse 
speret^  nisi  ilia  debito  modo  comprehenderit  et  notaverit. 

VII. 

Similiter,  inqnisitio  et  mventio  latentis  schematismi  in  oor- 
poribus  res  nora  est,  non  minus  quam  inventio  latentis 
processus  et  FormsB.'  Yersamur  enim  plane  adhnc  in  atriis 
naturae,  neque  ad  interiora  paramus  aditum.  At  nemo  corpus 
datum  noya  natura  dotare  vel  in  novum  corpus  fcdiciter  et  ap- 
posite transmutare  potest,  nisi  corporis  alterandi  aut  transfor- 
mandi  bonam  habuerit  notitiam.  In  modos  enim  vanos  incurret, 
aut  saltem  difficiles  et  perversos,  nee  pro  corporis  natura  in 
quod  operatur.  Itaque  ad  hoc  etiam  via  plane  est  aperienda  et 
munienda. 

Atque  in  anatomia  corporum  organicorum  (quaHa  sunt 
hominis  et  animalium)  opera  sane  recte  et  utiliter  insumitur,  et 
videtur  res  subtilis  et  scrutinium  naturte  bonum.  At  hoc  genus 
anatomise  spectabile  est,  et  sensui  subjectum,  et  in  corporibus 
tantum  organicis  locum  habet.  Yerum  hoc  ipsum  obvium 
quiddam  est  et  in  promptu  situm,  prse  anatomia  vera  schema- 
tismi latentis  in  corporibus  quae  habentur  pro  similaribus': 
prsBsertim  in  rebus  specificatis^  et  earum  partibus,  ut  fern, 
lapidis ;  et  partibus  similaribus  plantsB,  animalis ;  veluti  radicis, 
folii,  floris,  camis,  sanguinis,  ossis,  etc  At  etiam  in  hoc  genere 
non  prorsus  cessavit  industria  humana ;  hoc  ipsum  enim  innuit 
separatio  corporum  similarium  per  distillationes  et  alios  solu- 
tionum  modos,  ut  dissimilaritas  compositi  per  congregationem 

*  t.  9,  ETery  natural  action  depends  on  the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies,  or  at  least 
on  parts  too  small  to  strike  the  sense. 

'  The  distinction  between  the  Latent  Frooess  and  Latent  Schematism  In  the  abso- 
lute way  in  which  It  is  here  stated,  involves  an  assumption  which  the  progress  of 
science  will  probably  show  to  be  unfounded;  namely,  that  bodies  apparently  at  rest 
are  so  molccuiarly.  Whereas  all  analogy  and  the  ikct  that  they  act  on  the  senses  by 
acting  mechanically  on  certain  deferent  media  combine  to  show  that  we  ought  to 
consider  bodies  even  at  rest  as  djrnamical  and  not  as  statical  entities.  On  this  view 
there  is  no  diflSculty  In  understanding  the  nature  of  what  appear  to  be  spontaneous 
changes,  because  every  dynamical  system  •carries  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own 
decay,  except  in  particular  cases;  .that  Is,  the  type  of  motion  so  alters,  with  greater  or 
less  rapidity,  that  the  sensible  qualities  associated  with  it  pass  away.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  idea  of  unstable  equilibrium  In  connexion  with  organic  chemistry,  was  a 
step  in  the  direction  which  molecular  Physics  will  probably  soon  take. 

'  t.  e.  that  are  thought  to  be  of  uniform  structure — made  up  of  parts  similar  lo 
one  another. 

*  i.  e.  In  things  that  have  a  specific  character.  In  Bacon's  time  only  certain  things 
were  supjtosed  to  belong  to  natural  tpeeiet,  all  others  being  merely  dementary,  A 
ruby  lutt  a  specific  character,  is  tpeeifieatum;  common  stone  or  rock  non  ita  / — they 
are  mere  modifications  of  the  element  earth,  &c.  ▲  •*  specific  virtue  "  is  a  virtue 
given  by  a  thing's  specific  character,  transcending  the  qualities  of  the  elements  it 
consists  of.     [See  notion  De  Augm.  IL  8.] 
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partium  bomogeiieanim  i^pdfeat^  Qaod  etiam  ex  nso  est,  et 
facit  ad  id  quod  qunrimus;  licetflepius  res  fallax  sit;  quia  ochh- 
plures  natune  separationi  imputantur  et  attribuuntnr,  ao  si  prius 
substitissent  in  composito,  quas  revera  ignis  et  oalor  et  alii  modi 
apertionum  de  novo  indunt  et  saperinducnnt.  Sed  et  base 
quoque  parva  pars  est  operia  ad  inveniendum  Schematismum 
verom  in  composito ;  qui  Scbematismus  res  est  longe  subtilior 
et  aocuratior,  et  ab  operibus  ignis  potius  oonfunditur  quam 
eruitur  et  elucescit 

Itaque  fadenda  est  cotpomm  separatio  et  solutio,  non  per 
ignem  certe,  sed  per  rationem  et  Inductionem  veram,  cum 
experimentis  auziliaribus;  et  per  comparationem  ad  alia  cor- 
pora, et  reductionem  ad  naturas  simpUces  et  earum  Fonnas 
quae  in  composito  conveniunt  et  complicantur ;  et  transeimdum 
plane  a  Yulcano  ad  Minervam,  si  in  animo  At  veras  corporum 
texturas  et  Schematismos  (unde  omnis  occulta  atque^ut  vocant, 
specifica  proprietas  et  virtus  in  rebus  pendet;  unde  etiam  omnis 
potentis  alterationis  et  transformationis  norma  edudtur)  in 
lucem  protrahere. 

Exempli  gratia;  inquirendum,  quid  sit  in  onmi  corpore  spi- 
ritus,  quid  essentise  tangibilis ;  atque  ille  ipse  spiritus,  utrum 
sit  copiosus  et  turgeat,  an  jejunus  et  paucus;  tenuis,  aut  crassior; 
magis  aereus,  aut  igneus;  acris,  aut  deses;  exilis,  aut  robustus; 
in  progressu,  aut  in  regressu;  abscissus,  aut  continuatus;  con- 
sentiens  cum  extemis  et  ambientibus,  aut  dissentiens;  etc.  Et 
similiter  essentia  tangibilis  (quae  non  pauciores  recipit  diffe- 
rentias  quam  spiritus)  atque  ejus  villi  et  fibrsB  et  omnimoda 
textura,  rursus  autem  collocatio  spiritus  per  corpoream  molem, 
ejusque  pori,  meatus,  venie  et  cellul®,  et  rudimenta  sive  tenta- 
menta  corporis  organici,  sub  eandem  inquisitionem  cadunt.  Sed 
et  in  his  quoque,  atque  adeo  in  omni  laterUis  schematism 
inventione,  lux  vera  et  dara  ab  Axiomatibus  primariis  immit- 
titur,  quro  certe  caliginem  omnem  et  subtilitatem  discutit. 

VIII. 

Neque  propterea  res  deducetur  ad  Atomum,  qui  prsdsupponit 
Vacuum  et  materiam  non  fluxam  (quorum  utrumque  falsum  est), 
sed  ad  parliculas  veras,  quales  inveniuntur.  Neque  rursus  est 
quod  exhorrcat  quispiam  istam  subtilitatem,  ut  inexplicabilem ; 
sed  contra,  quo  magis  vergit  inquisitio  ad  naturas  simplices,  eo 

■  That  the  complex  stnicture  of  the  oompouiid  mxy  be  made  apparent  by  bringing 
together  its  several  bomogeDeous  purts. 
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inagiir- omnia  erunt  sita  in  piano  et  perspicuo ;  translato  negotio 
a  nniltiplici  in  simplex^  et  ab  inoommensurabili  ad  coinmen- 
sntabile,  et  a  surdo  ad  oomputabile,  et  ab  infinito  et  vago  ad 
definitum  et  certum;  ut  fit  in  elementis  litemrum  et  tonis 
concentuum.  Optime  autem  cedit  inquimtio  natntalis,  qnando 
physicmn  terminatur  in  mathematioo.  At  rursuB  multitudi- 
nem  aut  fractiones  nemo  refonnidet.  In  rebus  enim  quso  per 
nimieros  transiguntur^  tam  facile  quia  posuerit  ant  oogitaverit 
millenarlum  quam  unum^  aut  millesimam  partem  imius  quam 
nntun  integruuL 

Ex  duobus  generibuB  axiomatum  quas  superius  posita  sunt, 
oritur  vera  divisio  philosophic  et  scientiarum ;  translatis  yoca- 
bulis  redeptis  (quas  ad  indicationem  rei  proximo  accedunt)  ad 
sensum  nostrum.  Videlicet^  Ut  inquisitio  Farmarunif  quae  sunt 
(ratione  certe,  6t  sua  lege^)  sBtemso  et  immobiles,  constituat 
Metaphysicam }  inquisitio  yero  EfficientUy  et  Materia,  et  La^ 
tentis  ProcessuMy  et  Latentis  Schematismi  (quse  omnia  cursum 
natutae  oommunem  et  ordinarium^  non  leges  fundamentales  et 
aetemad  re8t)ioiUnt)  COUStituat  Phyiicam:  atque  hia  subordi- 
nentur  similiter  practioaB  du8B(  Physicas  Mechanica ;  Metaphy- 
sicae  (perpurgato  nomine)  Magia,  propter  latas  ejus  yias  et 
majus  imperiuln  it  naturam. 

Posito  itaque  doctrinas  ciCopOj  pergendupi  ad  pnecepta;  idque 
ordine  minime  perverso  aut  perturbato.  Atque  indicia  de  In- 
terpretatione  Natune  complectuntur  partes  in  genere  duas; 
primam  de  educendis  aut  excitandis  axiomatibus  ab  experien- 
tia;  secundam  dd  deducendis  aut  deriyandis  experimentis  noyis 
ab  axiomatibus.  Prior  autem  trifariam  diyiditur ;  in  tres  nempe 
ministrationes ;  ministrationem  ad  Sensum,  ministrationem  ad 
Memoriam,  et  ministrationem  ad  Ment^m  sive  Bationem.* 

*  '<Is  princllite  at  least  and  lif  thdr  essential  law:*'  meaning  that  Ood  could 
change  them,  but  that  this  change  irould  be  above  leason  and  a  change  of  the  law  of 
the  ftntn,  otherwise  unchangeable.  The  phrase  is  a  saving  clause.  Perhaps  we  should 
read  "ratione  su&  et  lege***- in  their  principle  and  law. 

*  Compare  Forth  feewMie  Ddintatio ;  and  for  an  explanation  of  the  discrepancy 
see  General  PrelSice,  §  ID.  According  to  the  order  proposed  in  the  DehneaHa,  the 
minUiraih  nd  fennmi  was  to  contain  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  two  are  not  men- 
tioned here:  namely,' 1st,  **Qttomodo  bona  notlo  censtituatur  et  eliclatur,  ac  quo- 
roodo  testatio-  sensus,  quie  semper  est  el  analogia  homlnis,  ad  analogiam  mundl 
reducatur  et  rectlficefur;  '*  2dly,  **  Quomodo  ea  que  sensum  effbgiunt  aut  subtllitate 
totios  corporis,  ant  partinm  minutlis,  aut  loci  dlstantia,  aut  tardltate  vel  etlam  velo- 
citate  motus,  aut  fiunilaritate  ol]()ecti,  aut  aliis,  in  ordinem  sensus  redigantur;  ac  in- 
iuper  in  casu  quo  adduci  non  possuut,  quid  fiMsleadom,  atque  quomodo  hole  destitutioni 
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Primo  enim  paranda  est  Historia  Naturalis  et  Experimenta- 
lise sufficiens  et  bona;  quod  fundamentum  rei  est;  neque  enim 
fingendum  aut  excogitandmn^  sed  inveniendum^  quid  natura 
faciat  aut  ferat. 

Historia  yero  Naturalis  et  Ezperimentalis  tam  varia  est  et 
sparsa^  ut  intellectum  confundat  et  disgreget^  nisi  sistatur  et 
compareat  ordine  idoneo.  Itaque  formandse  sunt  Tabuls  et 
Coordinationes  Instantiarum^  tali  modo  et  instructione  ut  in 
eas  agere  possit  intellectus. 

Id  quoque  licet  fiat^  tamen  intellectus  sibi  permissus  et 
sponte  movens  incompetens  est  et  inhabilis  ad  opificium  azio- 
matum,  nisi  regatur  et  muniatur.  Itaque  tertio,  adhibenda  est 
Inductio  legitima  et  vera,  qusB  ipsa  Clavis  est  Interpretationis. 
Incipiendum  autem  est  a  fine,  et  retro  pergendum  ad  reliqiuu^ 

XI. 

Inqiiisitio  Formarum  sic  procedit;  super  naturam  datam 
primo  facienda  est  comparentia'  ad  Intellectum  omnium  In- 
stantiarum  notarum,  qu»  in  eadem  natura  conveniunt,  per 
materias  licet  dissimillimas.  Atque  hujusmodi  coUectio  facienda 
est  historice,  absque  contemplatione  pr»festinaj  aut  subtilitate 
aliqua  niajore.    Exempli  gratia ;  in  inquisitione  de  Forma  Calidi. 

InstanticB  convenientes  in  natura  CaUdu 

1.  Kadii  solis^  prsesertim  SBState  et  meridie. 

2.  Radii  solis  reflexi  et  constipati,  ut  inter  montes,  aut  per 
parietes,  et  maxime  onmium  in  speculis  comburentibus^ 

3.  Meteora  ignita. 

4.  Fulmina  comburentia. 

5.  Eructationes  flanmiarum  ex  cavis  montium^  etc 

6.  Flamma  omnis. 

7.  Ignita  solida. 

8.  Balnea  calida  naturalia. 

vel  per  instrumenta,  vel  per  gradunm  otMervationem  perltam,  vel  per  corpomm  pro- 
portlonatoram  ex  sensibiUbus  ad  Iniensibilia  indicationes,  Tel  per  alias  vias  ac  substl- 
tutlones,  sit  subveniendum."  I  suppose  Bacon  had  now  detei  mined  to  transfer  these  to 
the  third  ministration — the  nunUtroHo  ad  Rationem;  and  to  treat  of  them  under  the 
heads  adminicula  et  recHfieatUmet  inductionls^  See  infra,  §  21. ;  and  observe  that  the 
full  exposition  of  the  Instaniim  tuppltmenH,  and  InttaniuB  per§ecante§  (both  of  which 
belong  to  the  second  of  the  two  parts  above  mentioned)  was  reserved  for  the  section 
relating  to  the  adminicula  IndmcHonia.   See  |§  42»  43.-V.  S, 

1  i  «.  Of  this,  which  is  the  last  (namely  the  method  of  interpretation  by  induction 
based  on  exclusions),  we  must  speak  first,  and  then  go  back  to  the  other  ministrations, 

*  This  is  properly  a  law  term,  and  is  equivalent  to  **  appearance**  in  such  phrases  as 
*«  to  enter  an  appearance,*'  &c.  It  is  also  said  to  be  used  for  the  vadimonium  given  to 
secure  an  appearance  on  an  appointed  day.    See  Pucangc  in  voc. 
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9.  LiqTiida  ferventia,  aut  calefacta. 

10.  Yapores  et  fumi  ferventes^  atque  aer  ipse^  qui  fortissi- 
mnm  et  furentem  snscipit  calorem,  si  condudator ;  ut  in  rever- 
beratoriifl.^ 

11.  Tempestates  aliqnad  Budse  per  ipsam  oonstitationem  aeris^ 
non  babita  ratione  tempons  annL 

12.  Aer  conclustis  et  Bubterraneus  in  cavemis  nonnuUis, 
praesertim  byeme* 

13.  Omnia  villosa^  ut  lana,  pelles  animalium^  et  pluma^es^ 
babent  nonnibil  teporis. 

14.  Corpora  onmia,  tarn  solida  quam  liquida  et  tarn  densa 
quam  tenuia  (qualis  est  ipse  aer)^  igni  ad  tempus  approximata. 

15.  ScintillaB  ex  ralice  et  cbalybe  per  fortem  percussionem. 

16.  Omne  corpus  fortater  attritum,  ut  lapis^  lignum,  pannus, 
etc.;  adeo  ut  temones  et  axes  rotarum  aliquando  flammam 
concipiant;  et  mos  exdtandi  ignis  apud  Indos  Occidentales 
fuerit  per  attritionem. 

17.  HerbsB  yirides  et  bumidse  simul  conolus»  et  contrus^,  ut 
rossj  pinsa^'  in  corbibus;  adeo  ut  foenum,  si  repositum  fuerit 
madidum,  s»pe  concipiat  flammam.' 

18.  Calx  viva,  aqua  aspersa. 

19.  Ferrum,  cum  primo  dissolvitur  per  aquas  fortes  in  vitro, 
idque  absque  ulla  admotione  ad  ignem :  et  stannum  similiter, 
etc.,  sed  non  adeo  intense. 

*  That  Is,  ftiraaoeB  in  which  the  flame  is  made  to  return  on  itadf  by  impeding  its 
direct  coune. 

*  Piss  in  the  original  edition. 

'  '*That  seeds  when  germinating,  as  they  lie  heaped  in  large  masses,  evolve  a 
considerable  degree  of  heat,  is  a  hct  long  known  from  the  malting  of  g'rain ;  but 
the  cause  of  it  was  incorrectly  sought  for  in  a  process  of  fermentation.  To  Goppert 
(Ueber  Warmeemiwiekelung  m  der  lebenden  Pflam§)  is  due  the  merit  of  having 
demonstrated  that  such  is  not  the  case,  but  that  the  evolution  of  heat  is  connected 
with  the  process  of  germination.  Seeds  of  very  difibrent  chemical  composition  (of 
different  grains,  of  Hemp^  Clover,  SperguJa^  BrastieOf  &c),-  made  to  germinate  in 
quantities  of  about  a  pound,  became  heated,  at  a  temperature  of  the  air  of  4&^  —  66^, 
to  69<>— 120O  Fahr. 

**  It  was  likewise  shown  by  Goppert  that  fhll-grown  plants  also,  such  as  Cats,  Maise, 
Cypenu  uemUntua,  Byo$eyamu»,  Stdum  acre,  &c  laid  together  in  heaps  and  covered 
with  bad  conductors  of  heat,  cause  a  thermometer  placed  among  them  to  rise  about 
8^-^7°  (  Sptrgfda  as  much  as  22^)  above  the  temperature  of  the  ah:.    .    .   . 

**  A  very  great  evolution  of  heat  occurs  In  the  blossom  of  the  Aroidem,  This  is 
considerable  even  in  our  Arum  maeulatumt  and  according  to  Dutrochet's  researches 
(  Comptes  remdui,  1839,  695.)  rises  to  25^ — 27^  above  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
But  this  phenomenon  Is  seen  hi  a  fhr  higher  degree  in  Colocasia  odora,  in  which  plant 
it  has  been  investigated  by  Brongniart  (Nouv.  Ann.  d  MuUtan^  ill. ).  Yrolik  and  Yriese 
(Amm.  da  Se,  Nat^  sec.  sen  v.  184. )»  und  Van  Beek  and  Bersgma  (  Oft*,  themuh&ect, 
9,  tilfv,  de  tempSraL  det  Fleurt  d  Cobcat,  odor,  1838).  These  last  observers  fbund 
the  maTfmnm  of  heat  129^,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  79^.*'—  Mohl  On 
tht  VegetabU  Cdk  transhted  by  Arthur  Henflrey,  Lond.  1862,  pp.  101.  and  102. 
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20.  Animaliaj  pnesertuii  et  perpetno  par  mtenom ;  licet  in 
insectia  calor  ob  parvitatem  corporis  non  deprebend^tujr  ad 
tactum. 

2L  Fimus  equinus^  et  hujasmodi  excrementa  aTiimalioiw  re- 
centaa.  ^ 

22.  Oleum  forte  sulpliuris  et  Yitrioli  exeqnitar  opera  calorific 
in  linteo  adurendo. 

23.  Oleum  origani^  et  hujusmodi,  exequitur  opera  caloriB,  in 
adurendifl  osobus  dentiiUBu 

24.  Spiritus  vini  fortis  et  bene  rectifieatiia  exequitur  opera 
calorie ;  adeo  vA,  si  albumea  ovi  in  eum  iiyiciatar^  concrescat  et 
albescatj  fere  in  modum  albuiwnis  eocti ;  et  panis  injectu9  tor- 
reifiat  et  incrustetur^  ad  modum  panis  tosti.^ 

25.  Axomata  et  herbte  caiiSm,  ut  dracunculus,  nasturtium 
vetns,  etc  licet  ad  manum  non  sint  calida  (nee  integra,  nee 
pulveree  eorum),  tamen  ad  linguam  et  palatum  param  maetieata 
percipiuntur  calida,  et  quajsi  adurentia. 

26.  Acetom  forte,  et  omnia  acida^  in  membro  ubi  uqu  sit 
epidermis,  ut  in  oculo,  lingua,  aut  aliqua  alia  parte  vulnerata,  et 
cute  detecta,  dolorem  cient^  non  midtum  discrepantem  ab  eo 
qui  inducitur  a  calido. 

27.  Etiam  firigora  acria  et  int^isa  inducunt  aensum  quendam 
ustionis; 

'*  Nee  Borea  penetrabile  frigiu  adorit.**  * 

28.  Alia. 

Hanc  Tabulam  EesentuB  et  FraseniuB  appellare  consucTimus. 

XII. 

Secundo,  facienda  est  comparentia  ad  Intellectum  Instantia- 
rum  quflB  natura  data  privantur:  quia  F<»iiia  (ut  dictum  est) 

■  The  analogy  which  Bacon  here  remarks,  arises  prohahly,  in  the  second  instance, 
firom  the  desiccatWe  power  due  to  the  strong  affinity  of  alcohol  for  water.  The  French 
chemist  Lasaaigne  found,  I  believe,  that  alcohol  extracted  a  red  colouring  matter  from 
unboiled  lobster  shells ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  the  modus  operandi  has  in  this  case 
been  explained.  But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  case  of  what  may  be  called  simulated 
heat,  is  furnished  by  the  action  of  carbonic  add  gas  on  the  skin.  Of  late  years  baths 
of  this  gas  have  been  used  medicinally  ;  but  M.  Bousdngault  long  since  remarked  the 
sensation  of  heat  which  it  produces.  He  states  that  at  Quindiu  in  New  Oranada  there 
are  sulphur  works,  and  that  at  various  points  nearly  pure  carbonic  acid  gas  escapes 
from  shallow  excavations  in  the  surface,  containing,  however,  a  trace  of  hydro-sulphuric 
acid  ;  that  the  temperature  of  this  issuing  stream  of  gas  is  lower  than  the  external  air, 
but  that  the  sensation  is  the  same  as  that  produced  by  a  hot-air  bath  of  perhaps  from 
40<'  to  45^  or  46°  centigrade  ( 104°  to  1 1 6°  Fahr. ).  As  this  effect  has  not  been  noticed 
in  carbonic  acid  gas  prepared  artlfloially.  It  is  probable  that  it  requires  for  Its  produce 
tion  the  gas  to  be  In  motion ;  so  that  the  necessary  conditions  are  not  present  when  the 
hand  is  inserted  into  a  jar  of  the  gas. 

•  Virg.  Georg.  L  93. 
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non  miQiis  abesae  debet  obi  natara  abest,  quam  adesse  ubi 
adest     Hoc  vero  infinitum  esset  in  omooibus. 

'Itaqne  subjangenda  sunt  negatiYa  affinnativis,  et  priva- 
tlones  inspiciendie  tantnm  in  iliis  subjectis  quie  sunt  maxima 
cognata  illis  alteiis  in  qnibus  natura  data  inest  et  comparet. 
Hanc  Tabuiam  Declinaiioms,  siye  AbseniuB  w  proximo^  appel- 
lare  oonsuevinms. 

InstantuB  in  proximo,  qua  privantur  natura  Calidu 

1.  LusiD  et  stellarum  et  cometarum  radii  non 
inyeniuntur  calidi  ad  tactum  ^ :  quinetiam  obserrari 
;iuuwuSSVL  0olent  acerrima  frigora  in  pleniluniis.  At  stellae 
fixe  majoresj  quando  sol  eas  subit  aut  iis  approximatur^  ex- 
istimantur  fervorea  solis  augere  et  intendere;  nt  fit  cum  sol 
sistitur  in  Leone^  et  diebus  camcularibus. 

Ad  9«  »>.  2.  Badii  solis  in  media  (quam  vocant)  regione  aeris 
non  cale&cinnt;  cujus  ratio  vulgo  non  male  redditnr;  quia 
r^o  ilia  nee  satis  appropinquat  ad  corpus  sdis^  unde  radii 
emanant»  nee  etiam  ad  terram^  imde  reflectuntur.  Atque  hoc 
liquet  ex  fastigus  montium  (nisi  sint  prasalti),  ubi  niyes  perpe- 
tuo  durant.  Sed  contra  notatum  est  a  nonnullis^  quod  in  cacu- 
mine  Picus  de  Tenariph^  afque  etiam  in  Andis  Pervmsd,  ipsa 
fiutigia  montium  nive  destituta  sint ;  niyibus  jacentibus  tantum 
inferius  in  ascensu.  Atque  ineuper  aer  illis  ipsis  yerticibus 
montium  deprehenditur  minime  frigidusj  sed  tenuis  tantum  et 
acer ;  adeo  ut  in  Andis  pungat  et  yidneret  oculos  per  nimiam 
acrimoniam,  atque  etiam  pungat  os  yentriculi,  et  inducat  yomi- 
tnm.  Atque  ab  antiquis  notatum  est^  in  yertice  Olympi  tan- 
tarn  ftiisse  aeris  tenuitatem,  ut  necesse  Aierit  illie  qui  eo 
ascenderant  secnm  deferre  spongias  aceto  et  aqua  madefactasj 
easqoe  ad  os  et  nares  snbinde  apponere^  quia  aer  ob  tenuitatem 
non  suflSciebat  respirationi^:  in  quo  yertice  etiam  relatum  est, 
tantam  fuisse  serenitatem  -et  tranquillitatem  a  pluyiis  et  niyi- 
bus et  yentis,  ut  sacrificantibus  liters  descripto  digito  in 
cineribus  sacrificiorum  super  aram  Joyis^  manerent  in  annum 
proximum    absque  uUa  perturbatione.'     Atque  etiam  hodie 

■  M.  MelloDi  has  noenUy  succeeded  In  makliig  wndble  the  moon's  calorific  nys. 

*  «.  €,  It  was  tannffldent  for  the  cooUDg  of  the  blood,  which  accordiDg  to  Aristotle 
was  the  end  of  resplratloD. 

■  Aristotle  seems  to  be  the  first  person  who  mentions  this  notion.  See  the  Ptdblenu 
zzri.  8S. ;  where  however  he  speaks  of  Athos  and  oi  rotovrot^  and  not  of  Olympus. 
The  passsgwi  on  the  sul^ect  are  to  be  found  in  Idder's  MHeorofogia  vettrum  Grm' 
eonm  ei  Bamamonm  (BerUn,  1832),  at  p.  81.     Compare  his  edition  of  the  Mtitoro* 
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ascendentes  ad  verticem  Picus  de  Tenariph  eo  vadunt  noctu  et 
non  interdiu ;  et  paulo  poet  ortum  solis  monentar  et  excitantur 
a  ducibus  suis  ut  festineiit  descendere^  propter  periculum  (at 
videtor)  a  tenuitate  aeris^  ne  Bolvat  spiritus  et  suffocet^ 

Ad  9m  8>.  Beflezio  radionim  solb^  in  re^ombua  prope  circuloe 
polares^  admodnm  debilis  et  ineflScaz  invenitur  in  calore :  adeo 
at  Belgse,  qai  hybemarunt  in  Nova  Zembla%  cam  expectarent 
navis  soas  liberationem  et  deobstnictionem  a  glaciali  mole  (qa» 
eam  obsederat)  per  initia  mensis  Julii  spe  sua  frastrati  sint;  et 
coacti  Bcapbffi  ee  committere.  Itaque  radii  eolis  directi  videntur 
parum  posse^  etiam  saper  terram  planam ;  nee  reflexi  eliam, 
nisi  multiplicentur  et  oniantur ;  quod  fit  cum  sol  magis  vergit 
ad  perpendiculum ;  quia  turn  incidentia  radiorum  facit  angulos 
acutiores,  ut  Uneae  radiorum  sint  magis  in  propinquo :  ubi  con- 
tra in  magnis  obliquitatibus  soHs  anguli  sint  valde  obtusij  et 
proinde  line®  radiorum  magis  distantes.  Sed  interim  notandimi 
est^  multas  esse  posse  operationes  radiorum  solis,  atque  etiam 
ex  natura  Calidi,  qu»  non  sunt  proportionatsB  ad  tactum  nostrum : 
adeo  ut  respectu  nostri  non  operentur  usque  ad  calefactionem, 
sed  respectu  aliorum  nonnullorum  corporum  exequantur  opera 
CaHdL 

bjfie»  of  Aristotle,  where  he  has  given  m  extenso  the  passage  In  which  Oemlnus 
speaks  hi  the  same  manner  of  Mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia,  and  also  a  stmilar  statement 
made  hy  Philoponus  with  respect  to  Olympus.  The  whole  dass  of  stories  seem  (as 
Ideler  following  Loheck  remarks)  to  have  somewhat  of  a  mythical  character.  O.  Bnmo 
apparently  confounded  Philoponus  with  Alexander  Aphrodislensis,  when  in  the  Cena  di 
Centre  he  asserted  that  the  latter  mentions  the  sacrifices  on  the  top  of  Olympus.  In 
the  passage  on  the  suhject  in  which  we  might  expect  to  find  him  doing  so,  namely  In 
his  Commentary  on  the  MeUorohgU$,  L  c.  S.,  he  does  not  spedQf  any  particular 
mountain. 

That  there  is  no  wind  nor  rain  on  Olympus  is  mentioned  as  a  common  QpinioQ 
hy  St  Augustin,  De  Civ,  Dei^  zvl.  27.    Compare  Dante,  Pkrg,  zzyUL  11  S» 

'  Lest  the  animal  spirits  should  swoon  and  be  suffocated  by  the  tenuity  of  the  air. 

*  This  of  course  refers  to  Barents's  expedition  in  search  of  a  North-East  passage.  He 
passed  the  winter  1596-7  at  Nova  Zembla.  [In  Barents's  first  voyage,  1594,  he 
was  stopped  by  the  ice  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  obliged  to  return.  In  his  third  voy- 
age, 1696,  his  first  considerable  check  was  on  the  1 9th  of  July ;  after  which  he  only 
succeeded  in  coasting  round  the  northern  point  of  Nova  Zembla  till  the  26th  of 
August,  where  the  ship  stuck  fkst  and  they  were  forced  to  leave  her  and  winter  on  the 
ishnd,  and  return  in  their  boats  in  the  beginning  of  June  1597.  See  the  letter  signed 
by  the  company  :  "  Three  Voyages  by  the  North-East,  &c.,**  Hackluyt  Society,  1853, 
p.  191.  This  letter  was  beguii  on  the  1st  of  June :  -  Having  till  this  day  stayed  for 
the  time  and  opportunity  in  hope  to  get  our  ship  locee,  and  now  are  dean  out  of  hope 
thereof,  fbr  that  it  lieth  shut  up  and  enclosed  in  the  ice,**  &c. :  and  ended  on  the  13th, 
**  notwithstanding  that  while  we  were  making  ready  to  be  gone,  we  had  great  wind 
out  of  the  west  and  north-west,  and  yet  find  no  alteration  nor  bettering  in  the  weather, 
and  therefore  In  the  last  extremity  we  left  it."  This  narrative,  written  by  Gerrit  de 
Veer,  one  of  the  party,  was  first  published  in  Dutch  in  1 598 ;  transhited  into  Latin  and 
French  the  same  year ;  into  Italian  in  1599 ;  into  English  in  1609.  See  Introduction, 
p.  cxvilL  *'  Per  initia  mensis  /amit,"  would  have  been  more  accurate.—/.  SJ] 
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AdimiK  Fiat  hujusmodi  experimentum.  Accipiatur  spe- 
culum' fabricatum  contra  ac  fit  in  speculis  comburentibug,  et 
interponatur  inter  manumet  radios  solis;  et  fiat  observatio, 
utrum  minuat  calorem  solis,  quemadmodum  speculum  combu- 
rens  eundem  auget  et  intendit  Manifestum  est  enim,  quoad 
radios  opticos,  prout  fabricatur  speculum  in  densltate  insequali 
respectu  medii  et  laterum,  ita  apparere  simulachra  magis  difiusa 
aut  magis  contracta.     Itaque  idem  videndum  in  calore. 

Ad2»i6».  Fiat  experimentum  diligenter,  utrum  per  specula 
comburentia  fortissima  et  optime  fabricata  radii  lunce  possint 
excipi  et  colligi  in  aliquem  vel  minimum  gradum  teporis.  Is 
vero  gradus  teporis  si  fortasse  nimis  subtilis  et  debilis  fuerit,  ut 
ad  tactum  percipi  et  deprehendi  non  possit,  confugiendum  erit 
ad  vitra  ilia  quae  indicant  constitutionem  aeris  calidam  aut  fri- 
gidam ;  ita  ut  radii  lunae  per  speculum  comburens  incidant  et 
jaciantur  in  summitatem  vitri  hujusmodi ;  atque  tum  notetur  si 
fiat  depressio  aqusB  per  teporem. 

Ad  su«  «^  Practicetur  etiam  vitrum  comburens  super  calidum^ 
quod  non  sit  radiosum  aut  luminosum';  ut  ferri  et  lapidis 
calefacti  sed  non  igniti,  aut  aqu»  ferventis,  aut  similium ;  et 
notetur  utrum  fiat  augmentum  et  intentio  calidi,  Ut  in  radiis 
solis. 

Ad  a«  7^  Practicetur  etiam  speculum  comburens  in  flamma 
communL 

Ad  swD  8*.  Cometarum  (si  et  illos  nunierare  inter  meteora 
libuerit)  *  non  deprehenditur  constans  aut  manifestus  effectus  in 
augendis  ardoribus  anni,  licet  siccitates  saspius  inde  scqui  no« 
tahe  sint.  Quiuetiam  trabes  et  columnse  lucidse  et  chasmata 
et  similia  apparent  ssepius  temporibus  hybernis  quam  aestivis; 
et  maxime  per  intensissima  frigora,  sed  conjuncta  cum  siccitati- 
bus.  Fulmina  tamen  et  coruscaiiones  et  tonitrua  raro  eveniunt 
hyeme,  sed  sub  tempus  magnorum  fervorum.     At  Stellas  (quas 

*  **  speculum,'*  used  for  lens.  Bead  *<  specUIum,**  the  common  word.  U  passes 
▼ery  easily  into  u ;  and  probably  tbe  transition  was  more  facile  in  the  cursive  hand. 

'  So  in  the  original;  qy.  corpus  ealidum, — /.  S, 

'  Meisenne  says  the  greater  number  of  the  experiments  mentioned  In  the  second 
book  of  the  Novum  Organum  had  already  been  made,  and  mentions  particularly,  as  If 
be  had  himself  tried  it,  the  reflexion  of  all  kinds  of  heat  by  a  burning  mirror..  He  also 
aawrts  that  light  la  always  accompanied  by  heat  De  la  Vhiii  det  Scieneet  (1625), 
p.  210. 

*  That  there  was  no  reason  for  supposing  comets  to  be  more  than  merely  meteoric 
exhalations  is  the  thesis  maintained,  and  doubtless  with  great  ability,  by  Galileo  in 
his  Saggiaior%  —  the  true  view,  or  at  least  a  nearer  approach  to  it,  having' been  pro- 
pounded by  the  Jesuit  Gross!.    Bacon  perhaps  alludes  to  this  controversy. 
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Yocant)  cadentes  existimantur  vnlgo  ma^s  constare  ex  viscosa 
aliqua  materia  splendida  et  accensa^  quam  esse  naturae  igne» 
fortioris.     Sed  de  hoc  inquiratur  ulterius. 

Ad4«i9«.  Sunt  qusedam  coruscationes  quae  pnebent  lumen 
sed  non  nrunt ;  ese  vero  semper  fiunt  sine  tonitru. 

Ad5«>i(K  Eructationes   et  eruptiones  flammarum  inveni- 

untur  non  minus  in  regionibus  frigidis  quam  calidis;  ut  in 
Islandia  et  Groenlandia ;  quemadmodum  et  arbores  per  regiones 
fiigidas  magis  sunt  quandoque  inflammabiles  et  magis  picese  ac 
resinosffi  quam  per  regiones  calidas ;  ut  fit  in  abiete,  pinu,  et 
reliquis ;  verum  in  quali  situ  et  natura  soli  hujusmodi  eruptio- 
nes fieri  soleant^  ut  possimus  Affirmativas  subjungere  Negati- 
vam^  non  satis  quassitum  est. 

Ad6»ii«.  Omnis  flamma  perpetuo   est  calida  magis  aut 

minus^  neque  omnino  subjungitur  Negativa ;  et  tamen  referunt 
ignem  fatuum  (quem  vocant),  qui  etiam  aliquando  impingitur 
in  parietem^  non  multum  habere  caloris;  fortasse  instar 
flammae  spiritus  yini^  quas  clemens  et  lenis  est.  Sed  adhuc 
lenior  videtur  ea  flamma  quae  in  nonnullis  historiis  fidis  et 
grayibus  invenitur  apparuisse  circa  capita  et  comas  puerorum 
et  virginum;  quas  nuUo  modo  comas  adurebat,  sed  moUiter 
circum  eas  trepidabat.  Atque  certissimum  est^  circa  equum 
in  itinere  sudantem  noctu  et  suda  tempestate  apparuisse  quan- 
doque coruscationem  quandam  absque  manifesto  calore.  Atque 
paucis  abhinc  annis^  notissimum  est  et  pro  miraculo  quasi 
habitum  gremiale  cujusdam  puellas  paulo  motum  aut  fiicatum 
coruscasse;  quod  fortasse  factum  est  ob  alumen  aut  sales 
qiiibus  gremiale  tinctum  erat  paulo  crassius  haerentia  et  in- 
crustata^  et  ex  fricatione  fracta.  Atque  certissimum  est  sac- 
charum  omne>  sive  conditum  (ut  vocant)  sive  simplex^  modo 
sit  durius^  in  tenebris  fractum  aut  cultello  scalptum  coruscare. 
Similiter  aqua  marina  et  salsa  noctu  interdum  invenitur  remis 
fortiter  percussa  coruscare.  Atque  etiam  in  tempestatibus 
spuma  maris  fortiter  agitata  noctu  coruscat;  quam  coruscatio- 
nem Hispani  pulmonem  marinum  vocant'  De  ilia  flamma 
autem  quam  antiqui  nautae  vocabant  Castorem  et  Pollucem^  et 

*  t.  e.  Which  sometimes  even  settles  on  a  wall. 

*  The  phrase  '*pulmo  marine"  is  as  much  Italian  as  Spanish, — except  of  course,  that 
in  Italian  <*  pulmo*'  is  replaced  by  "  polmo,** —  and  is  merely  a  translation  of  iry«(/ju«»r 
da\d<rffios,  which  is  used  by  Dioscorides,  De  Materid  Medtcd,  U.  39.  The  luminous 
appearance  arises  apparently  fh>m  a  molluscous  animal,  which  in  texture  Is  like  the 
substance  of  the  lungs,  from  which  circumstance  it  derives  the  name  which  Dloscorides 
gives  iL     Cf.  De  Aug,  iv.  3. 
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modemi  Focum  Sancti  JErmi  *,  qualem  calbrem  habeat  non  satis 
qiiaBsitum  est. 

Ad7«*is>.  Qmne    ignitum    ita   ut   vertatur   in    niborem 

igneum  etiam  sine  flamma  perpetuo  calidiim  est,  neque  huic 
Affirmativad  subjungitur  Negativa ;  sed  quod  in  proximo  est 
▼idetur  esse  lignum  putre,  quod  splendet  noctu  neque  tamen 
deprehenditur  calidum ;  et  squamse  piscium  putrescentes,  quse 
etiam  splendent  noctu,  nee  inveniuntur  ad  tactum  calidse; 
neque  etiam  corpus  oicindel»  aut  muscas  (quam  vocant  Luci- 
olam)  calidum  ad  tactum  deprehenditur. 

Ad8»i8i.  De  balneis  calidis,  in  quo  situ  et  natura  soli 
emanare  soleant  non  satis  queesitum  est;  itaque  non  subjun- 
gitur Negatiya. 

Ad9««  14^  Liquidis  ferventibus  subjungitur  Negativa  ipsius 
liquidi  in  natura  sua.  Nullum  enim  invenitur  liquidum  tan- 
gibile  quod  sit  in  natura  sua  et  maneat  constanter  calidum,  sed 
Buperinducitur  ad  tempus  tantum  calor,  ut  natura  ascititia^: 
adeo  ut  quae  potestate  et  operatione  sunt  maxime  calida,  ut 
spiritus  yini,  olea  aromatum  chymica,  etiam  olea  vitrioli  et 
sulphuris,  et  similia,  quae  paulo  post  adurunt,  ad  primum 
tactum  sint  frigida.  Aqua  autem  balneorum  naturalium  ex- 
cepta  in  vas  aUquod  et  separata  a  fontibus  suis  defervescit 
perinde  ac  aqua  igne  calefacta.  At  verum  est  corpora  oleosa 
ad  tactum  paulo  minus  esse  frigida  quam  aquea;  ut  oleum 
minus  quam  aqua,  sericum  minus  quam  linteunu  Verum  hoc 
pertinet  ad  Tabiilam  Graduum  de  Frigido, 
.  Adio»is«.  Similiter  Tapori  fervido  subjimgitur  Negativa 
natuns  ipsius  vaporis,  qualis  apud  nos  invenitur.  Etenim 
ezhalationes  ex  oleosis,  licet  facile  inflammabiles,  tamen  non 
inveniuntur  calidae,  nisi  a  corpore  calido  recenter  exhalaverint. 

Ad  10—  i©i.  Similiter  aeri  ipsi  ferventi  subjungitur  Negativa 
natoTse  aeris  ipsius.  Neque  enim  invenitur  apud  nos  aer 
calidus;  nisi  fnerit  aut  condusus,  aut  attritus,  aut  manifeste 
calefactus  a  sole,  igne,  ant  aliquo  alio  corpore  calido. 

Adii»ii7>.        Subjungitur  Negativa  tempestatum  frigidarum 


*  '<  O  lumc  vivo,  que  a  marithna  gente 
Tern  por  santo  em  tempo  de  tormenta.** 

0«  Luaiadas  de  Camois,  canto  v.  est  18. 
I  take  fhia  quotation  from  Humboldt's  Kotmot,  W.  p.  122. 

*  £  convenor  calor  is  M/ie  a  natura  adscitltia  to  solids.  In  modern  physics  this  dis- 
tinction would  be  altogether  without  a  meaning.  That  a  hot  liquid  returns  after  a 
while  to  a  coM  state,  was  adduced  as  an  argument  for  the  existence  of  substantial  forma. 
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magis  quam  pro  ratione  temporis  anni^  quss  eveniunt  apud  nos 
flante  Euro  et  Borea;  quemadmodum  et  contrariaQ  tempestates 
eyeniimt  flante  Austro  et  Zephjro.  Etiam  inclinatio  ad  pluyiam 
(prsBsertim  temporibus  hyemalibus)  comitatur  tempestatem  te- 
pidam ;  at  gelu  contra  frigidam. 

Ad  isw  i8».  Subjungitur  NegatiTa  aeris  conclusi  in  cavemis 
tempore  sestiyo.  At  de  aere  concluso  omnino  diligentius  in- 
quirendumu  Primo  enim  non  absque  causa  in  dubitationem 
yenit  qualis  sit  natura  aeris  quatenus  ad  calidum  et  frigidum 
in  natura  sua  propria.  Recipit  enim  aer  calidum  manifesto  ex 
impressione  coelestium ;  frigidum  autem  fortasse  ab  expiratione 
terraa;  et  rursus  in  media  (quam  yocant)  regione  aeris  a 
yaporibus  frigidis  et  niyibus;  ut  nullum  judicium  fieri  possit 
de  aeris  natura  per  aerem  qui  foras  est  et  sub  dio^  sed  yerius 
foret  judicium  per  aerem  conclusum.  Atqui  opus  est  etiam  ut 
aer  concludatur  in  tali  yasi  et  materia  quae  nee  ipsa  imbuat 
aerem  calido  yel  frigido  ex  yi  propria  nee  facile  admittat  yim 
aeris  extranei.  Fiat  itaque  experimentum  per  ollam  figularem 
muldplici  corio  obductam  ad  muniendam  ipsam  ab  aere  ex- 
traneoj  facta  mora  per  tres  aut  quatuor  dies  in  yase  bene 
OGcluso;  deprehensio  autem  fit  post  apertionem  yasia  yel  per 
manum  yel  per  yitrum  gradumn  ordine  applicatum. 

Ad  i8«m  i9».  Subest  similiter  dubitatio^  utrum  tepor  in  lana 
et  pellibus  et  plumis  et  bujusmodi  fiat  ex  quodam  exili  calore 
inbsBrente,  quatenus  excemuntur  ab  animalibua ;  aut  etiam  ob 
pinguedinem  quandam  et  oleositatem^  quae  sit  naturae  congruae 
cum  tepore;  yel  plane  ob  condusionem  et  fractionem  aeris,  ut 
in  articulo  praecedente  dictum  est.  Yidetur  enim  omnia  aer 
abscissus  a  continiiitate  aeris  forinseci  habere  nonmhil  teporis. 
Itaque  fiat  experimentum  in  fibrosis  quae  fiunt  ex  lino ;  non 
ex  lana  aut  plumis  aut  serico,  quae  excemuntur  ab  animatis. 
Notandum  est  etiam,  omnes  pulyeres  (ubi  manifesto  includitur 
aer)  minus  esse  frigidos  quam  corpora  Integra  ipsorum ;  quem- 
admodum etiam  existimamus  onmem  spumam  (utpote  quae 
aerem  contineat)  minus  esse  frigidam  quam  liquorem  ipsum. 

Adi4»ao«.  Huic  non  subjungitur  Negatiya.  Nihil  enim 
reperitur  apud  nos  siye  tangibile  siye  spiritale  quod  admotum 
igni  non  excipiat  calorem.  In  eo  tamen  difierunt,  quod  alia 
excipiant  calorem  citius,  ut  aer,  oleum,  et  aqua;  alia  tardius, 
ut  lapis  et  metalla.    Verum  hoc  pertinet  ad  Tabulam  Graduum. 

Adis«»2i«.       Huic  Instantiae   non  subjungitur  Negativa  alia. 
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quam  at  bene  notetur  non  excitari  scintillas  ex  silice  et  chalybe 
aat  alia  aliqua  substantia  dura  nisi  ubi  excutiuntur  minutiae 
aliqn®  ex  ipsa  substantia  la{>idis  vel  metallic  neque  aerem 
attritum  unquam  per  se  generare  scintillas,  ut  vulgo  putant; 
quin  et  ipsao  illss  scintillso  ex  pondere  corporis  igniti  magis 
Yeigunt  deorsum  quam  sursum,  et  in  extinotione  redeunt  in 
quandam  fuliginem  corpoream. 

Adi6»i2».  Existimamus  huic  instantiao  non  subjungi  Ne- 
gativam.  Nullum  enim  invenitur  apud  nos  corpus-  tangibile 
quod  non  ex  attritione  manifesto  calescat;  adeo  ut  veteres 
somniarent  non  inesse  coslestibus  aliam  viam  aut  yirtutem 
calefaciendi  nisi  ex  attritione  aeris  per  rotationem  rapidam  et 
incitatanu^  Yerum  in  hoc  genere  ulterius  inquirendum  est 
utrum  corpora  quae  emittuntur  ex  machinis  (qualia  sunt  pilas 
ex  tormentis)  non  ex  ipsa  percussione  contrahant  aliquem 
gradum  caloris;  adeo  ut  postquam  deciderint  inyeniantur  non- 
nibil  calida.  At  aer  motus  magis  infrigidat  quam  calefacit;  ut 
in  ventis  et  foUibus  et  flatu  oris  contractL  Yerum  higusmodi 
motus  non  est  tam  rapidus  ut  exdtet  calorem*,  et  fit  secimdum 
totum,  non  per  particulas;  ut  mirum  non  sity  si  non  generet 
calorem. 

Adi7«i23».  Circa  banc  instantiam  facienda  est  inquisitio 
diligentior.  Yidentur  enim  herbae  et  vegetabilia  viridia  et 
humida  aliquid  habere  in  se  occulti  caloris.  Hie  vero  calor  tam 
tenuis  est  ut  in  singulis  non  percipiatur  ad  tactum,  verum 
postquam  ilia  adunata  sint  et  conclusa,  ut  spiritus  ipsorum 
non  expiret  in  aerem  sed  se  invicem  foyeat,  tum  vero  oritur 
calor  manifestus,  et  nonnunquam  flamma  in  materia  congrua. 

Ad  18—  M«.  Etiam  circa  banc  instantiam  diligentior  fistcienda 
est  inquisitio.  Yidetur  enim  calx  viva  aqua  aspersa  concipere 
calorem  vel  propter  unionem  caloris  qui  antea  distrahebatur 
(ut  ante  dictum  est  de  herbis  conclusis),  vel  ob  irritationem  et 
exasperationem  spiritus  ignei  ab  aqua,  ut  fiat  quidam  conflictus 
et  antiperistasis.  Utra  vero  res  sit  in  causa  facilius  apparebit 
fii  loco  aquas  immittatur  oleum;   oleum  enim  asque  ac  aqua 

■  See  Arbt  Meteorol.  r.  c.  2.  sub  flnem  ;  or  De  Coelo,  ii.  c.  7.  It  seems  probable 
that  Aristotle  was  influenced  by  a  wish  to  secure  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the 
universe,  which  he  saw  would  be  put  in  peril  if  celestial  heat  were  ascribed  to  anything 
akin  to  combastion,  Ve  now  know  that  the  generation  of  heat,  whether  by  friction,  com- 
bustion, or  otherwise,  involves  a  loss  of  vis  viva,  and  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  material  universe  sprang,  at  a  finite  distance  of  time  ago,  out  of  something 
wholly  and  inconceivably  different  from  itself.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
way  in  which  ontology  bere  forces  itself  intu  physics. 
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Talebit  ad  unlonem  spiritus  inclusi^  sed  non  ad  irritationem. 
Etiom  faciendum  est  experimentum  latius  tain  in  cineribus  et 
calcibus  diversornm  corporumy  quam  per  immissionem  diver* 
sorum  liqnorum. 

Adi9«»26*.  Huic  instantiaB  subjungitur  Negativa  aliorum 
metallorum  quie  sunt  magis  moUia  et  fluxa.  Etenim  bracteolse 
auri  Bolut»  in  liquorem  per  aquam  regis  nullum  dant  calorem 
ad  tactum  in  dissolntione ;  neque  similiter  plumbum  in  aqua 
forti;  neque  etiam  argentum  yivum  (ut  memini);  sed  argentum 
ipsum  parum  excitat  oaloris,  atque  etiam  cuprum  (ut  memini), 
sed  magis  manifesto  stannum,  atque  omnium  maxime  ferrum  et 
chalybs^  quse  non  solum  fortem  excitant  calorem  in  dissolntione, 
sed  etiam  violentam  ebullitionenL^  Itaque  videtur  calor  fieri 
per  conflictum,  cum  aquse  fortes  penetrant  et  fodiunt  et  divellunt 
partes  corporis,  et  corpora  ipsa  resistunt.  Ubi  vero  corpora 
facilius  cedunt  -vix  excitatur  calor. 

AdaouB  96>.  Calori  animalium  nulla  subjungitur  Negativa,  nisi 
insectorum  (ut  dictum  est)  ob  parvitatem  corporis.  Etenim  in 
piscibus  collatis  ad  animalia  terrestria  magis  notatur  gradus 
caloris  quam  privatio.  In  vegetabilibus  autem  et  plantis  nul- 
lus  percipitur  gradus  caloris  ad  tactum,  neque  in  lachrjmis 
ipsorum,  neque  in  meduUis  recenter  apertis.  At  in  animalibus 
magna  reperitur  diversitas  caloris,  tum  in  partibus  ipsorum 
(alius  est  enim  calor  circa  cor,  alius  in  cerebro,  alius  circa 
.  externa),  tum  in  accidentibus  eorum,  ut  in  exercitatione  ve- 
hementi  et  febribus. 

Ad  au«  87«.  Huic  instantias  vix  subjungitur  Negativa.  Quin- 
etiam  excrementa  animaliimi  non  recentia  manifeste  liabent 
calorem  potentialem,  ut  cemitur  in  impinguatione  soli. 

Ad2suieti3»iM».  Liquores  (sive  aquae  vocentur  sive  olea)  qui 
habent  magnam  et  intensam  acrimoniam  exequuntur  opera 
caloris  in  diyulsione  corporum,  atque  adustione  post  aliquam 
moram ;  sed  tamen  ad  ipsum  tactum  ntianus  non  sunt  calidi  ab 
initio.  Operantur  autem  secundum  analogiam'  et  poros  corpo- 
ris cui  adjunguntur.     Aqua  enim  regis  aurum  solvit^  argentum 


*  This  ebiilUtion  is  of  course  not  the  nmlt  of  the  heat,  but  arifies  f  rtai  the  diiengaee- 
ment  of  gas  during  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  metal. 

'  This  is  another  instance  of  the  Ivge  sense  given  to  the  word  analogia.  Aqua 
regia  is  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  Its  pover  of  dissolving  gold  is 
ascribed  by  Davy  to  the  liberation  of  chlorine  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  two  arlds. 
The  different  result  in  the  case  of  silver  arises  from  the  hisolubility  of  chloride  of 
Bllver. 
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xninime ;  at  contra  aqua  fortis  argentum  solvit,  aurum  minime ; 
neutrum  autem  solvit  vitnim ;  et  sic  de  casteris. 

Ad24ui  S9a.  Fiat  experimeiitum  spiritua  vini  in  lignis,  ac  etiom 
in  butyro  aut  cera  aut  pice;  si  forte  per  calorem  suum  ea 
aliquatenus  liquefaciat  Etenim  instantia  24*  ostendit  pote- 
statem  ejus  imitatifam  caloris  in  incrustationibus.  Itaque  fiat 
similiter  experimentum  in  liquefactionibus.  Fiat  etiam  expe- 
rimentum  per  vitrum  graduum  sive  calendare  quod  ooncar 
vum  sit  in  summitate  sua  per  exterius ;  et  immittatur  in  illud 
concavum  exterius  spiritus  vini  bene  rectificatus,  cum  operculo 
ut  melius  contineat  calorem  suum ;  et  notetur  utmm  per  calo- 
rem suum  faciat  aquam  descendere. 

Adi»uii8>.  Aromata,  et  berbse  acres  ad  palatum,  multo  magis 
sumpt®  interius,  percipiuntur  calida.  Yidendum  itaque  in 
quibus  aliis  materiis  exequantur  opera  caloris.  Atque  refe- 
runt  nautsB,  cum  cumuli  et  massse  aromatum  diu  conclusae 
subito  aperiuntur,  periculum  instare  illis  qui  eas  prime  agitant 
et  extrahunt  a  febribus  et  inflammationibus  spiritus.^  Simi- 
liter fieri  potent  experimentum,  utrum  pulveres  hujusmodi 
aromatum  aut  herbarum  non  arefaciant  laridum  et  camem 
suspensam  super  ipsos,  veluti  fumus  ignis. 

Adse-osi*.  Acrimonia  sive  penetratio  inest  tam  fri^dis,  qualia 
sunt  acetum  et  oleimi  vitrioli,  quam  calidis,  qualia  sunt  oleum 
origani  et  similia.  Itaque  similiter  et  in  animatis  cient  dolorem, 
et  in  non  animatis  divellunt  partes  et  consumunt*  Neque  huic 
instantiaB  subjungitur  Kegativa.  Atque  in  animalis  nuUus 
reperitur  dolor  nisi  cmn  quodam  sensu  caloris. 

Ad27*»39>.  Communes  sunt  complures  actiones  et  calidi  et 
firigidi,  licet  diversa  admodum  ratione.  Nam  et  nives  puerorum 
manus  videntur  paulo  post  urere ;  et  frigora  tuentur  cames  a 
putre&ctione,  non  minus  quam  ignis;  et  calores  contrahunt 
corpora  in  minus,  quod  faciunt  et  frigida.  Verum  haec  et 
similia  opportunius  est  referre  ad  Inquisitiouem  de  Frigido. 

XIII. 

Tertio  facienda  est  Comparentia  ad  Intellectum  instantiarum 
in  quibus  natura  de  qua  fit  inquisitio  inest  secundum  magis  et 
minus;   sive  facta  comparatione  incrementi  et  decrement!  in 

<  Id  tbe  AnndU  of  PkUomtphy  a  case  is  mentioned  in  whicli  the  efBavia  arising  on 
the  opening  of  a  large  birk-store  at  Ouayn  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  cure  a  bad 
f«vcr. 

b4 
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eodem  subjecto^  eive  facta  comparatione  ad  inyicem  in  subjectis 
diversis.  Cum  enim  Forma  rei  sit  ipsissima  res ;  neque  differat 
res  a  Forma,  aUter  quam  differunt  apparens  et  existens,  aut 
exterius  et  interius,  aut  in  ordine  ad  hominem  et  in  ordine  ad 
universum  ^ ;  omnino  sequitur  ut  non  recipiatur  aliqua  natura 
pro  vera  Forma,  nisi  perpetuo  decrescat  quando  natura  ipsa 
decrescit,  et  similiter  perpetuo  augeatur  quando  natura  ipsa 
augetur.  Hanc  itaque  tabulam  Tabulam  Graduum  eive  7a- 
hulam  ComparativcB  appellare  consuevimus. 

Tabula  Graduum  sive  ComparaHvtB  in  Calido. 
Primo  itaque  dicemus  de  iis  qusB  nullum  prorsus  gradum 
caloris  habent  ad.  tactum,  sed  videntur  habere  potentialem 
tantum  quendam  calorem,  sive  'dispositionem  et  prsparationem 
ad  calidum*  Postea  demum  descendemus  ad  ea  qus  sunt  actu 
sive  ad  tactum  calida,  eorumque  fortitudines  et  gradus. 

1.  In  corporibus  solidis  et  tangibilibus  non  invenitur  aliquid 
quod  in  natura  sua  calidum  sit  originaliter.  Non  enim  lapis 
aliquis,  non  metallum,  non  sulphur,  non  fossile  aliquod,  non 
lignum,  non  aqua,  non  cadaver  animalis,  inveniuntur  calida. 
Aquffi  autem  calidse  in  balneis  yidentur  calefieri  per  accidens, 
sive  per  flammam  aut  ignem  subterraneum,  qualis  ex  Mtna, 
et  montibus  aliis  compluribus  evomitur,  sive  ex  conflictu 
corporum,  quemadmodum  calor  fit  in  ferri  et  stanni  dissolu- 
tionibus.  Itaque  gradus  caloris  in  inanimatis,  quatenus  ad 
tactum  humanum,  nullus  est;  veruntamen  ilia  gradu  frigoris 
differunt;  non  enim  sBque  frigidum  est  lignum  ac  m^tallum. 
Sed  hoc  pertinet  ad  Tabulam  Graduum  in  Frigido. 

2.  Attamen  quoad  potentiales  calores  et  prsBparationes  ad 
flammam,  complura  inveniuntur  inanimata  admodum  disposita, 
ut  sulphur,  naphtha,  petrelaeum.' 

3.  Qu»  antea  incaluerunt,  ut  fimus  equinus  ex  animali,  aut 
calx  aut  fortasse  cinis  aut  fuligo  ex  igne,  reliquias  latentes 
quasdam  caloris  prions  retinent.  Itaque  fiunt  quaedam  di- 
still ationes  et  separationes  corporum  per  sepulturam  in  fimo 
equino,  atque  excitatur  calor  in  calce  per  aspersionem  aquae ; 
ut  jam  dictum  est 

■  *<  Res  "  Is  to  be  taken  in  a  general  sense,  so  as  to  include  not  only  substances,  but 
also  what  Bacon  calls  uaturs.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  translated  as  if  it  were 
synonymous  with  corpus;  and  in  fact  in  a  subsequent  passage  (II.  §  50.)  ^ res '^  and 
**  corpus  "  are,  so  to  speak,  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other.  **  Berum  forme  et  Cor- 
porum schematismi.*' 
'     2  The  Latin  form  of  the  word  is  petroitum. 
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4.  Inter  yegetabilia  non  inyenitur  aliqua  planta  sive  pars 
plant®  (veluti  lachryma  aut  medulla)  quae  sit  ad  tactum 
hmnanum  calida.  Sed  tamen  (ut  superius  dictum  est)  herbs 
virides  conclusse  calescunt;  atque  ad  interiorem  tactum,  veluti 
ad  palatum  aut  ad  stomachum  aut  etiam  ad  exteriores  partes, 
post  aliquam  moram  (ut  in  emplastris  et  unguenti8)'alia  yege- 
tabilia inveniuntur  calida,  alia  firigida* 

5.  Non  inyenitur  in  pariibus  animalium,  postquam  fuerint 
mortu»  aut  separatsB,  aliquid  calidum  ad  tactum  humanunu 
Nam  neque  fimus  equinus  ipse,  nisi  fuerit  conclusus  et  sepultus, 
calorem  retinet.  Sed  tamen  omnis  fimus  habere  yidetur  calorem  "^ 
potentialem,  ut  in  agrorum  impinguatione.  Et  similiter,  cada- 
vera  animalium  hujusmodi  habent  latentem  et  potentialem 
calorem;  adeo  ut  in  coemeteriis  ubi  quotidie  fiunt  sepulturae 
terra  calorem  quondam  occultum  ooUigat,  qui  cadayer  aliquod 
recenter  impositum  oonsumit  longe  citius  quam  terra  pura. 
Atque  apud  orientales  traditur  inyeniri  textile  quoddam  tenue 
et  molle,  factum  ex  ayium  plumagine,  quod  yi  innata  butTTum 
solyat  et  liquefaciat  in  ipso  leyiter  inyolutum. 

6.  QusB  impinguant  agros,  ut  fimi  omnis  generis,  creta,  arena 
maris,  sal,  et  similia,  dispositionem  nonnullam  habent  ad  cali- 
dum. 

7.  Omnis  putrefactio  in  se  rudimenta  qusedam  exilis  caloris 
habet^,  licet  non  hucusque  ut  ad  tactum  percipiatur.  Nam 
nee  ea  ipsa  qu®  putrefacta  solyuntur  in  animalcula,  ut  caro, 
caseus,  ad  tactum  perdpiuntur  calida;  neque  lignum  putre, 
quod  noctu  splendet,  deprehenditur  ad  tactum  calidum.  Calor 
autem  in  putridis  quandoque  se  prodit  per  odores  tetros  et 
fortes. 

&  Primus  itaque  caloris  gradus,  ex  iis  qu9B  ad  tactum  huma- 
num  percipiuntur  calida,  yidetur  esse  calor  animalium,  qui  bene 
magnam  habet  graduum  latitudinem.  Nam  infimus  gradus  (ut 
in  insectis)  yix  ad  tactum  deprenditur ;  summus  autem  gradus 
yix  attingit  ad  gradum  caloris  radiorum  solis  in  regionibus  et 
temporibus  maxime  feryentibus,  neque  ita  acris  est  quin  tole- 
rari  possit  a  manu.  Et  tamen  referunt  de  Con8tantio^  aliisque 
nonnnllis  qui  constitutionis  et  habitus  corporis  admodum  sicci 

'  This  is  true  of  eremacausls  rather  than  of  real  putrefaction.  But  the  distinction 
belongs  to  the  recent  hlstor}*  of  chemistry. 

*  The  person  here  referred  to  is  Constantiiis  II.,  the  son  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
The  burning  heat  of  the  fever  of  which  he  died  Is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
lino«,  1.  xxL  c.  )5. 
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fueruntj  quod  acutissimis  febribua  correpti  ita  incaluerint  ut 
manum  admotam  aliquantulum  urere  yisi  Bint. 

9.  Animalia^  ex  motu  et  ezercitatione,  ex  vino  et  epulis,  ex 
yenere,  ex  febribus  ardentibus,  et  ex  dolore,  augentur  calore. 

10.  Auimalia  in  accessibug  febrium  intermittentium  a  prin- 
cipio  frigore  et  horrore  conipiuntur,  sed  paulo  post  majorem 
in  modum  incalescunt ;  quod  etiam  faciunt  a  principio  in  cau- 
sonibus  et  febribua  pestilentialibus. 

11.  Inquiratur  ulterius  de  calore  oomparato  in  diversis  ani- 
malibuB,  yduti  piscibus,  quadrupedibus,  serpentibus,  avibus; 
atque  etiam  secundum  species  ipsorum,  ut  in  leone,  miWio, 
homine ;  nam  ex  vulgari  opinione,  pisces  per  interiora  minus 
calidi  sunt,  aves  autem  maxime  calidas;  prsssertam  columbie, 
accipitres,  struthiones.^ 

12.  Inquiratur  ulterius  de  calore  comparato  in  eodem  animali, 
secundum  partes  et  membra  ejus  dirersa.  Nam  lac,  sanguis, 
sperma,  ova,  inveniuntur  gradu  modico  tepida,  et  minus  calida 
quam  ipsa  caro  exterior  in  animal!  quando  movetur  aut  agitatur. 
Qualis  vero  gradus  sit  caloris  in  cerebro,  stomacho,  corde,  et 
reliquis,  similiter  adhuc  non  est  qusesitum. 

13.  Animalia  omnia,  per  hyemem  et  tempestates  frigidas,  se- 
cundum exterius  &igent;  sed  per  interiora  etiam  magis  esse 
calida  existimantur. 

14.  Calor  coelestium,  etiam  in  regione  calidissima  atque  tem- 
poribus  anni  et  diei  calidissimis,  non  eum  gradum  caloris  obtinet 
qui  vel  lignum  aridissimum  vel  stramen  vel  etiam  linteum 
ustum  incendat  aut  adurat,  nisi  per  specula  comburentia  robe- 
retur ;  sed  tamen  e  rebus  humidis  vaporem  excitare  potest. 

15.  Ex  traditione  astronomorum  ponuntur  stellffi  alias  magis, 
alias  minus  calidas.  Inter  planetas  enim  post  solem  ponitur 
Mars  calidissimus,  deinde  Jupiter,  deinde  Venus  ^;  ponuntur 
autem  tanquam  frigidi  Luna  et  deinde  omnium  maxime  Satur- 
nus.  Inter  fixas  autem  ponitur  calidissimus  Sirius,  deinde  Cor 
Leonis,  sive  Begulus,  deinde  Canicula,  etc 

16.  Sol  magis  calefacit,  quo  magis  vergit  ad  perpendiculum 
sive  Zenith,  quod  etiam  credendum  est  de  aliis  planetis,  pro 
modulo  suo  caloris;   exempli  gratia,  Jovem  magis  apud  nos 


'  Strutbio  commonlf  means  an  ostrich,  but  It  seems  here  to  be  used  for  a  sparrow. 
—  J.  S. 

*  By  some  Venus  was  accounted  cold  and  moist  Vide  Margarita  Phil  p.  627. 
Ptolemy,  however,  confirms  what  Bacon  says  of  her. 
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calefacere  cum  posltus  sit  sub  Cancro  aut  Leone  quam  sub 
Capricomo  aut  Aquario. 

17.  Credendum  est  solem  ipsum  et  planetas  reliquos  magis 
calefacere  in  perigseis  suis,  propter  propmquitatem  ad  terrain, 
quam  in  apogaeis.  Quod  si  eveniat  ut  in  aliqua  redone  sol  sit 
simul  in  perigseo  et  propius  ad  perpendiculum,  necesse  est  ut 
magis  calefaciat  quam  in  regione  ubi  sol  sit  similiter  in  perigtto 
sed  magis  ad  obliquum.  Adeo  ut  comparatio  exaltatioms  pla- 
netarum  notari  debeat,  prout  ex  perpendiculo  aut  obliquitate 
participet,  secundum  re^onum  yarietatenL 

18.  Sol  etiam,  et  similiter  reliqui  planet®,  calefacere  magis 
existimantur  cum  sint  in  proximo  ad  Stellas  fixas  majores ;  ve- 
luti  cum  sol  pomtur  in  Leone,  magis  vicinus  fit  Cordi  Leonis, 
Caudie  Leonis,  et  Spicae  Yirginis,  et  Sirio,  et  CaniculsB,  quam 
cum  ponitur  in  Cancro,  ubi  tamen  magis  sistitur  ad  perpendicu- 
lum.^  Atque  credendum  est  partes  coeli  majorem  infundere 
calorem  (licet  ad  tactum  minime  perceptibilem)  quo  magis 
omatae  sint  stellis,  prsBsertim  majoribus. 

19.  Omnino  calor  ccDlestium  augetur  tribus  modis;  videlicet 
ex  perpendiculo,  ex  propinquitate  sive  perigeo,  et  ex  conjun- 
ctione  siye  consortio  stellarum. 

20.  Magnum  omnino  invenitur  intervallum  inter  calorem 
animalium  ac  etiam  radiorum  coelestium  (prout  ad  nos  deferun- 
tur),  atque  flammam,  licet  lenissimam,  atque  etiam  ignita  omnia, 
atque  insuper  liquores,  aut  aerem  ipsum  majorem  in  modum 
ab  igne  calefactum.  Etenim  flamma  spiritus  yini,  praesertim 
rara  nee  constipata,  tamen  potis  est  stramen  aut  Unteum  aut 
piq>yrum  incendere;  quod  nunquam  faoiet  calor  animalis  yel 
soils,  absque  speculis  comburentibus. 

21.  FlammaB  autem  et  ignitorum  plurimi  sunt  gradus  in 
fortitudine  et  debilitate  caloris.  Yerum  de  his  nulla  est  facta 
diligens  inquisitio;  ut  necesse  sit  ista  leviter  transmittere. 
Yidetur  autem  ex  flammis  ilia  ex  spiritu  vini  esse  mollissima ; 
nisi  forte  ignis  fatuus,  aut  flammas  seu  coruscationes  ex  sudoribus 
animalium,  sint  molliores.  Hanc  sequi  opinamur  flammam  ex 
T^etabilibiis  levibus  et  porosis,  ut  stramine,  scirpis,  et  foliis 
arefactis,  a  quibus  non  mivltum  differre  flammam  ex  pilis  aut 

*  This  astrological  fiincy  was  probably  suggested  by  a  wish  to  explain  why  July  is 
hotter  than  Jane.  In  the  division  of  the  Zodiac  into  trigons  each  of  which  corre- 
sponds to  one  of  the  elements,  Leo  forms  one  of  the  comers  of  the  Aery  trigon ;  and  it 
U  moreover  the  son's  proper  sign. 
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plumis.  Hano  sequitur  fortasse  flamma  ex  lignis,  prs&sertim  iis 
quaa  non  multum  habent  ex  reeina  aut  pice;  ita  tamen  ut 
flamma  ex  lignis  qu»  parva  sunt  mole(qu8B  vulgo  colligantur  in 
fasciculos)  lenior  sit  quam  quaa  fit  ex  truncis  arborum  et  radi- 
cibus.  Id  quod  Yulgo  experiri  licet  in  fomacibus  qusB  ferrum 
excoquunt,  in  quibus  ignis  ex  fasciculis  et  ramis  arborum  non 
est  admodum  utilis.  Hanc  sequitur  (ut  arbitramur)  flammA  ex 
oleo  et  sevo  et  cera,  et  hujusmodi  oleosis  et  pinguibus,  quas 
sunt  sine  magna  acrimonia.  Fortissimus  autem  oalor  reperitur 
in  pice  et  resina;  atque  adhuc  magis  in  sulphure  et  caphura^ 
et  naphtha  et  petrelaao  et  salibus  (postquam  materia  cruda  eru- 
perit)>  et  in  horum  compositionibus^  veluti  pulvere  tormentario, 
igae  Grseco  (quern  vulgo  ignem  ferum  vocant),  et  diversis  ejus 
generibus,  quaB  tarn  obstinatum  habent  calorem  ut  ab  aquis  non 
facile  exstinguantur. 

22.  Existimamus  etiam  flammam  quae  resultat  ex  nonnullis 
metallis  imperfcctis  esse  yalde  robustam  et  acrem.  Yemm  de 
istis  omnibus  inquiratur  ulterius. 

23.  Yidetur  autem  flamma  fuhninum  potentiorum  has  omnes 
flammas  superare ;  adeo  ut  ferrum  ipsum  perfectum  aliquando 
colliquaverit  in  guttas,  quod  flamma  illae  alteras  facere  non 
possunt. 

24.  In  ignitis  autem  diversi  sunt  etiam  gradus  caloris,  de 
quibus  etiam  non  tactA  est  diligens  inquisitio.  Calorem  maxime 
debilem  existimamus  esse  ex  linteo  usto,  quali  ad  flammae  exci- 
tationem  uti  solemus ;  et  similiter  ex  ligno  illo  spongioso  aut 
funiculis  arefactis  qui  ad  tormentorum  accensionem  adhibentur. 
Post  hunc  sequitur  carbo  ignitus  ex  lignis  et  anthracibus  atque 
etiam  ex  lateribus  ignitis^  et  similibus.  Ignitorum  autem  vehe- 
mentissime  calida  existimamus  esse  metalla  ignita^  ut  ferrum  et 
cuprum  et  caetera.  Yerum  de  his  etiam  facienda  est  ulterior 
inquisitio* 

25.  Inveniuntur  ex  ignitis  nonnulla  longe  calidiora  quam 
nonnullas  ex  flammis.  Multo  enim  calidius  est  et  magis  adurens 
ferrum  ignitum  quam  flamma  spiritus  vmi. 

26.  Inveniuntur  etiam  ex  illis  quae  ignita  non  sunt  sed  tan- 
tum  ab  igne  calefacta,  sicut  aquae  ferventes  et  aer  conolusus  in 
reverberatoriis^  nonnulla  quas  superant  calore  multa  ex  flAmmia 
ipsis  et  ignitis. 

'  Camphor. 
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27.  Motoa  auget  calorem ;  ut  videre  est  in  follibus  et  flatu ; 
adeo  ut  duriora  ex  metallis  non  solvantur  aut  liquefiant  per 
ignem  mortuum  aut  quietum,  nisi  flatu  excitetur. 

28.  Fiat  experimentiun  per  specula  comburentia,  in  quibus 
(ut  memini)^  hoc  fit^  ut  si  speculiun  ponatur  (exempli  gratia) 
ad  distantiam  spithamaB  ab  objecto  combustibili,  non  tantopere 
incendat  aut  adurat  quam  si  positum  fuerit  speculum  (exempli 
gratia)  ad  distantiam  semi-spitham®,  et  gradatim  et  lente  tra- 
hatur  ad  distantiam  spithamie.  Conns  tamen  et  unio  radiorum 
eadem  sunt>  sed  ipse  motus  auget  operationem  caloris.^ 

29.  Existimantur  incendia  ilia  quse  fiunt  flante  yento  forti 
majores  progressus  facere  adversus  ventmn  quam  secundum 
yentum;  quia  scilicet  flamma  resilit  motu  pemiciore^  vento 
remittente,  quam  procedit  vento  impellente. 

30.  Flamma  non  emicat  aut  generatur,  nisi  detur  aliquid 
concayi  in  quo  flamma  moyere  possit  et  ludere;  prseterquam 
in  flammis  flatuosis  pulveris  tormentarii^  et  sinulibus,  ubi  com- 
pressio  et  incarceratio  flammse  auget  ejus  furorem. 

31.  Incus  per  malleimi  calefit  admodum;  adeo  ut  si  incus 
fuerit  laminffi  tenuioris^  existimemus  illam  per  fortes  et  continues 
ictus  mallei  posse  rubescere^ut  ferrum  ignitum;  sed  de  hoc  fiat 
experimentum. 

32.  At  in  ignitis  quse  sxmt  porosa,  ita  ut  detur  spatium  ad 
exercendum  motum  ignis^  si  cohibeatur  hujusmodi  motus  per 
oompressionem  fortem^  statim  extinguitur  ignis;  yeluti  cum 
linteum  ustum  aut  filmn  ardens  candelaB  aut  lampadis  aut 
etiam  carbo  aut  pruna  ardens  comprimitur  per  pressorium  aut 
pedis  oonculcationem  aut  hujusmodi^  statim  cessant  operationes 
ignis. 

33.  Approximatio  ad  corpus  calidum  auget  calorem,  pro 
gradu  approximationis ;  quod  etiam  fit  in  lumine;  nam  quo 
propius  collocatur  objectum  ad  lumen  eo  magis  est  visibile. 

34.  Unio  calorum  diyersorum  auget  calorem,  nisi  facta  sit 
eommistio  corporum.  Nam  focus  magnus  et  focus  parvus  in 
eodem  loco  nonnihil  inyicem  augent  calorem ;  at  aqua  teplda 
immissa  in  aquam  feryentem  refrigerat. 

'  Compm  De  Cahrt  ei  Frigore : — **  And  the  operation  of  them  [burning-glasses]  is, 
a$  I  rtmember^  first  to  place  thera,"  Sec,  which  seems  to  prove,  not  only  that  Bacon 
bad  no  buming-glasi  at  hand,  but  also  that  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  use  of  them. 
— /.  S. 

*  The  only  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  lay  between  a 
tgm  and  half  a  span. 
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35.  Mora  corporis  calidi  auget  callorem.  Etenim  calor  per- 
petuo  transiens  et  emanans  commiscetur  cum  calore  praein- 
existente^  adeo  ut  multiplicet  calorem.  Nam  focu0  non  leque 
calefacit  cubiculum  per  moram  semihorse  ac  si  idem  focus 
duret  per  horam  integram.  At  hoc  non  facit  lumen ;  etenim 
lampas  ant  candela  in  aliquo  loco  posita  non  magis  illuminat 
per  moram  diuturnam  quam  statim  ab  initio. 

36.  Irritatio  per  frigidum  ambiens  auget  calorem;  ut  in 
focis  yidere  est  per  gelu  acre.  Quod  existimamus  fieri  non 
tantum  per  conclusionem  et  contractionem  caloris,  qu»  est 
species  unionis,  sed  per  exasperationem ;  yeluti  cum  aer  aut 
baculum  violenter  comprimitur  aut  flectitur^  non  ad  punctum 
loci  prions  resilit,  sed  ulterius  in  contrarium.  Itaque  fiat 
diligens  experimentum  per  baculum  vel  simile  aliquid  immis- 
sum  in  flammam,  utrum  ad  latent  flammse  non  uratiur  citius 
quam  in  medio  flamm». 

37*  Gradus  autem  in  susceptione  caloris  sunt  complures. 
Atque  primo  omnium  notandum  est,  quam  parvus  et  exilis 
calor  etiam  ea  corpora  qu»  caloris  minime  omnium  sunt  sus- 
ceptiva  immutet  tamen  et  nonnihil  calefaciat.  Nam  ipse  calor 
manus  globulum  plumbi  aut  alicujus  metalli  paulisper  deten- 
tum  nonnihil  calefacit.  Adeo  facile  et  in  omnibus  transmittitur 
et  excitatur  calor,  corpore  nuUo  modo  ad  apparentiam  Immutato. 

38.  Facillime  omnium  corporum  apud  nos  et  excipit  et  remittit 
calorem  aer;  quod  opiime  cemitur  in  vitris  calendaribus.  Eorum 
confectio  est  talis  M  accipiatur  vitrum  ventre  concave,  coUo 
tenui  et  oblongo ;  resupinetur  et  demittatur  hujusmodi  vitrum 
ore  deorsum  verso,  ventre  sursum,  in  aliud  vasculum  vitreum 
ubi  sit  aqua^  tangendo  fundum  vasculi  illius  recipientis  extremo 
ore  vitri  immissi^  et  incumbat  paullulum  vitri  immissi  collum 
ad  OS  vitri  recipientis,  ita  ut  stare  possit ;  quod  ut  commodius 
fiat^  apponatur  parum  cerse  ad  os  vitri  recipientis ;  ita  tamen  ut 
non  penitns  obturetur  os  ejus,  ne  ob  defectum  aeris  succedentis 
impediatur  motus  de  quo  jam  dicetur,  qui  est  admodum  facilis 
et  delicatus. 

Oportet  autem  ut  vitrum  demissum,  antequam  inseratur  in 
alteram,  calefiat  ad  ignem  a  parte  superiori,  ventre  scilicet. 

>  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  that  Bacon  heard  of  the  vitrum  catendare  trcfta 
Flodde,  or  k  Fluctlbus,  as  he  la  called  In  Latin,  who  returned  from  Italy  in  [1605],  and 
in  whoee  philoaophy,  built  upon  certain  abstract  ifotions  of  rare&ctlon  and  condens- 
ation, perpetual  reference  is  made  to  the  air-thermometer,  to  which  he  gives  the 
same  name. 
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Pofltquam  sutem  fuerit  vitrum  illud  coUocatum  ut  diximus, 
recipiet  et  contrahet  Be  aer  (qui  dilatatus  erat  per  calefSeMitioneni), 
poet  moram  sufficientem  pro  extinctione  illius  aecitltii  caloris^ 
ad  talem  exteneionem  eive  dimensionem  qualis  erit  aerie  am- 
bientis  aut  communis  tunc  temporie  quando  immittitur  vitrum, 
atque  attrahet  aquam  in  sursum  ad  hujusmodi  meneuram. 
Debet  autem  appendi  charta  angueta  et  oblonga,  et  gradibus 
(quot  libuerit)  interstincta.  Yidebis  autem,  prout  tempestas 
diei  incalescit  aut  frigeecit,  aerem  se  contrahere  in  angustius 
per  frigidum  et  extendere  se  in  latins  per  calidum ;  id  quod 
oonspicietur  per  aquam  ascendentem  quando  contrahitur  aer, 
et  descendentem  sive  depressum  quando  dilatatur  aer.  Sen- 
BUS  autem  aeris,  quatenus  ad  calidum  et  frigidum,  tarn  sub- 
tilis  est  et  exquisitus  ut  facultatem  tactus  humani  multum 
Buperet ;  adeo  ut  solis  radius  aliquis,  aut  calor  anhelitus,  multo 
magis  calor  manus,  super  vitri  summitatem  positus,  statim 
deprimat  aquam  manifesto.^  Attamen  existimamus  spiritum 
animalium  ma^s  adhuc  exquisitum  sensum  habere  calidi  et 
frigidi,  nisi  quod  a  mole  corporea  impediatur  et  hebetetur. 

39.  Post  a6rem,  existimamus  corpora  esse  maxime  sensitiya 
caloris  ea  qu»  a  frigore  recenter  immutata  sint  et  compressa, 
qualia  sunt  nix  et  glacies ;  ea  enim  leni  aliquo  tepore  solvi 
incipiunt  et  colliquari.  Post  ilia  sequitur  fortasse  argentum 
viyum.  Post  illud  sequuntur  corpora  pinguia,  ut  oleum,  buty- 
rum,  et  similia;  deinde  lignum ;  deinde  aqua;  postremo  lapides 

'  In  consequence  of  this  description  of  the  Vitrum  Calendare,  the  invention  of  the 
Thennometer  has  heen  ascribed  to  Bacon ;  but  without  good  reason.  Fludd  was 
the  flnt  to  publish  an  account  of  the  Thermometer ;  but  Nelli  says,  and  (admitting 
his  authorities)  truly,  that  Galileo's  invention  was  anterior  to  any  publication  of 
FlQdd*t.  Melll  speaks  of  a  letter  preserved  in  the  library  of  his  family  **  in  copi4," 
which  CasteUi  addressed  to  Cesarina  in  1638.  Castelli  says  that,  more  than  tblrty- 
fiTe  years  before,  Galileo  had  shown  him  an  experiment  which  he  describes ;  namely, 
the  rise  of  the  water  into  an  inverted  tube  with  a  bulb  at  one  extremity,  when  the 
open  end  of  the  tube  is  put  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  goes  on,  "  del  quale  efTetto  11 
medetlnio  Signor  Galileo  si  era  servito  per  fkbbricare  un  Istromento  da  esamlnare  i 
gradi  del  caldo  e  del  freddo."  Thus  far  Castelli ;  but  how  long  after  the  original  ex- 
periment the  instrument  was  made,  does  not  appear  from  hi?  statement.  Nelll  also 
rtfen  to  Vivlanrs  Life  of  Galileo,  wherein  it  U  said  that  Galileo  invented  the  Ther- 
mometer between  1693  and  1597.  It  has  not,  I  think,  been  remarked  that  the  rise 
of  water  under  the  circumstances  of  Galileo's  original  experiment  had  already  been 
described  In  Porta's  Natural  Magie;  though,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  Porta,  one 
cannot  be  sure  whether  he  had  ever  actually  seen  it.  '*  Possumus  etiam  solo  calore 
aquam  ascendere  fecere.  Sit  dolium  supra  turrim,  vel  Iigne um,  Tel  arglllaceum  aut 
creum,  quod  roeAos  erit,  et  canalem  habeat  in  medio,  qui  descendat  inferius  usque  ad 
aquam,  et  in  ea  submersus  sit,  sed  adglutinatus,  de  rcspiret  Caleflat  vas  superius 
▼el  sole  vet  igne,  nam  aer,  qui  in  alvo  continetur,  rareflt  et  foras  prolabitur,  unde 
aquam  in  huUas  tumere  Yidebimus,  mox  absentia  soils  ubi  vas  refrigescit,  aer  conden- 
satur,  et  quum  non  suffldat  inclusus  aer  vacuum  replere,  accersltur  aqua  et  ascendit 
•apra.**  —  Forta*»  BtagM,  book  ziz«  chap.  4. 
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et  metalla>  qusB  non  facile  calefiunt,  pneserlim  interius.  Ilia 
tamen  calorem  semel  susceptum  diutissime  retinent;  ita  ut 
later  aut  lapis  aut  ferrum  ignitum  in  pelvim  aque  frigidas  im- 
missum  et  demersum,  per  quartam  partem  hor»  (plus  minus) 
retineat  calorem,  ita  ut  tangi  non  possit 

40.  Quo  minor  est  corporis  moles,  eo  citius  per  corpus  cali- 
dum  approximatum  incalescit;  id  quod  demonstrat  omnem 
calorem  apud  nos  esse  corpori  tangibili  quodammodo  adversimi. 

41.  Calidum,  quatenus  ad  sensum  et  tactum  humanum,  res 
varia  est  et  respectiva ;  adeo  ut  aqua  tepida,  si  manus  frigore 
occupetur,  sentiatur  esse  calida;  sin  manus  incaluerit,  frigida. 

XIV. 

Quam  inopes  simus  historise  quivis  facile  advertet,  cum  in 
tabulis  superioribus,  prseterquam  quod  loco  historian  probatae  et 
instantiarum  certarum  nonnunquam  traditiones  et  relationes 
inseramus  (semper  tamen  adjecta  dubiaa  fidei  et  auctoritatis 
nota),  sflBpenumero  etiam  hisce  verbis,  Jiat  experimentum^  vel 
inquiratur  ulteriusy  uti  cogamur. 

XV. 

Atque  opus  et  officium  harum  trium  tabularum,  Com- 
parentiam  Instantiarum  ad  Intellectum  vocare  consuevimus. 
Facta  autem  Comparentia,  in  opere  ponenda  est  ipsa  Inductio. 
Invenienda  est  enim  super  Comparentiam  omnium  et  singu- 
larum  Instantiarum  natura  talis,  quae  cum  natura  data  perpetuo 
adsit,  absit,  atque  crescat  et  decrescat;  sitque  (ut  superius 
dictum  est)  limitatio  natures  magis  communis.^  Hoc  si  mens 
jam  ab  initio  facere  tentet  affirmative  (quod  sibi  permissa 
semper  facere  solet),  occurrent  phantasmata  et  opinabilia  et 
notionalia  male  terminata  et  axiomata  quotidie  emendanda; 
nisi  libeat  (scholarum  more)  pugnare  pro  falsis.  Ea  tamen 
proculdubio  erunt  meliora  aut  praviora  pro  facultate  et  robore 
intellectus  qui  operatur.  At  omnino  Deo  (Formarum  inditori 
et  opifici)  aut  fortasse  angelis  et  intelligentiis  competit  Formas 
per  affirmationem  immediate  nosse,  atque  ab  initio  contempla- 
tionis.'     Sed  certe  supra  hominem  est ;  cui  tantum  conceditur, 

>  That  is,  a  particular  case  of  a  more  general  nature.  The  force  of  the  last  clause 
may  be  thus  illustrated  :  If  all  bodies  were  more  or  less  luminous  accordingly  as  they 
were  more  or  less  hot,  the  luminous  and  the  hot  would  be  concomitantia,  but  neither 
would  be  the  form  of  the  other.     [See  General  Preface,  §  8.— J:  S.] 

*  It  was,  I  apprehend,  the  received  doctrine,  that  whatever  knowledge  the  angelic 
nature  is  capable  of  it  attains  at  once.  Thus  it  is  said,  '•  Inferiores  substantias  intellect  i- 
vae,  scilicet  anim»humanae,habentpotentiam  intellectivam  non  completam  natural  iter, 
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procedere  primo  per  Negativas,  et  postremo  loco  desinere  in 
Affirmativas^  post  omnimodam  exclusionem. 

XVI. 

Itaque  natursB  faclenda  est  prorsus  solutio  et  separation  non 
per  ignem  certe,  sed  per  mentem,  tanquam  ignem  divinum. 
Est  itaque  Inductionis  veras  opus  primum  (quatenus  ad  inveni- 
endas  Formas)  Bejectio  sive  Exclusiva  naturarum  singularum 
quae  non  inveniuntur  in  aliqua  instantia  ubi  natura  data  adest, 
aut  inveniuntur  in  aliqua  instantia  ubi  natura  data  abest^  aut 
inveniuntur  in  aliqua  instantia  crescere  cum  natura  data  de- 
crescat^  aut  decrescere  cum  natura  data  crescat.  Tum  vero 
post  Sejectionem  et  Exclusivam  debitis  modis  factam,  secundo 
loco  (tanquajn  in  fundo)  manebit  (abeuntibus  in  fumum  opini- 
onibus  volatalibus)  Forma  affirmativa,  solida  et  vera  et  bene 
terminata.  Atque  hoc  breve  dictu  est>  sed  per  multas  ambages 
ad  hoc  pervenitur.  Nos  autem  nihil  fortasse  ex  iis  quae  ad 
hoc  fiaciunt  praBtermittemus. 

xvn, 

Cavendum  autem  est  et  monendum  quasi  perpetuo^  ne^  cum 
tantsB  partes  Formis  videantur  a  nobis  tribui^  trahantur  ea  qu8B 
dicimus  ad  Formas  eas  quibus  hominum  contemplationes  et 
oogitationes  hactenus  assueverunt. 

Primo  enim,  de  Formis  copulatis^  quiB  sunt  (ut  diximus) 
naturarum  simplicium  conjugia  ex  cursu  conmiuni  universi,  ut 
leonis,  aquil®,  rosae,  auri,  et  hujusmodi,  impnesentiarum  non 
loquimur.^  Tempus  enim  erit  de  iis  tractandi,  cum  ventum 
fuerit  ad  Latentes  Processus  et  Latentes  Schematismos^  eo- 
rumque  inventionem^  prout  reperiuntur  in  substantiis  (quas 
vocant)  seu  naturis  concretis. 

Sursus  vero^  non  intelligantur  ea  quas  dicimus  (etiam  qua- 
tenus ad  naturas  simplices)  de  Formis  et  ideis  abstractis^  aut  in 
materia  non  determinatis  aut  male  determinatis.  Nos  enim 
quum  de  Formis  loquimur,  nil  aliud  intelligimus  quam  leges 

wd  completur  tn  iis  snoceflsivd  per  boc  quod  aocipiunt  species  a  rebos.  Potentia  vero 
iDtellectiva  in  substantiis  spiritualibus  superlorlbus,  id  est  in  angells,  completa  est  per 
species  intelllglblles  coonaturales :  in  quantum  liabent  species  Intelligibilrs  connatu- 
rales  ad  omnia  intelligenda  quae  naturaliter  cognoscere  possunt**  —  S,  Thomatj  Summa 
TheoL  Ima,  q.  46.  a  2. 

>  Bacon's  principle  that  the  form  of  any  substance  may  be  conceived  as  a  combina- 
tioD  of  the  forms  which  correspond  to  each  of  its  qualities  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
phrase  **  fomue  copulats.'*  The  **  forma  oopulata  "  is  the  "  lex  ex  quil  corpus  indi- 
▼idoum  edit  actus  puros."  .  Of  this  law  each  section  or  paragraphus  is  the  ^*  forma 
allcujus  ex  naturis  slmplicibus  qu«  in  eo  corpore  coixjunguntur.**  I  have  already 
remarked  on  Mr.  Wood's  rendering  of  the  word  "  paragraphus  "  in  §  2. 

VOL.  I.  S 
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illas  et  detenninationefl  actus  puri,  quse  naturam  aliquam  sim- 
plicem  ordinant  et  constituunt ;  at  calorem,  lumen,  pondus ;  in 
omnimoda  materia  et  subjecto  susceptibili.  Itaque  eadem  res 
est  Forma  Calidi  aut  Forma  Luminis,  et  Lex  Calidi  Qxve  Lex 
Luminis ;  neque  vero  a  rebus  ipsis  et  parte  operativa  unquam 
nos  abstrahimus  aut  recedimus.  Quare  cum  dicimus  (exempli 
gratia)  in  inquisitione  Form»  Caloris,  rejice  tenuitcUem^  aut 
tenuitas  non  est  ex  Forma  Calaris,  idem  est  ac  si  dicamus  potest 
Jiomo  superinducere  calorem  in  corptis  densum  ;  aut  contra,  potest 
homo  auferre  aut  arcere  calorem  a  corpore  tenuL 

Quod  si  cuiquam  yideantur  etiam  Formaa  nostne  Habere 
nonnihil  abstracti,  quod  misceant  et  conjungant  heterogenea 
(videntur  enim  valde  esse  heterogenea  calor  coelestium  et  ignis ; 
rubor  fixus  in  rosa  aut  similibus,  et  apparens  in  iride  aut 
radiis  opalii  aut  adamantis ;  mors  ex  summersione,  ex  crema^ 
tione,  ex  punctura  gladii,  ex  apoplexia,  ex  atrophia;  et  tamen 
conveniunt  ista  in  natura  calidi,  ruboris,  mortis),  is  se  habere 
intellectum  norit  consuetudine  et  integralitate  rerum  et  opi- 
nionibus  captum  et  detentum.^  Certissimum  enim'  est  ista, 
utcunque  heterogenea  et  aliena,  coire  in  Formam  sive  Legem 
eam  quas  ordinat  calorem  aut  ruborem  aut  mortem;  neo 
emancipari  posse  potentiam  humanam  et  liberari  a  natune 
cursu  communi,  et  expandi  et  exaltari  ad  efficientia  nova  et 
modes  operandi  noTOS^  nisi  per  revelationem  et  inventionem 
hujusmodi  Formarum;  et  tamen  post  istam  unionem  naturse, 
qu9B  est  res  maxime  principalis,  de  naturae  divisionibus  et 
venis,  tarn  ordinariis  quam  interioribus  et  verioribus,  suo  loco 
postea  dicetur, 

XVIII. 

Jam  vero  proponendum  est  exemplum  Exclusionis  sire  Re- 
jectionis  naturarum,  quae  per  Tabulas  Comparentiae  reperiuntur 
non  esse  ex  Forma  Calidi ;  illud  interim  monendo,  non  solum 
sufficere  singulas  tabulas  ad  Bejectionem  alicujus  naturae,  sed 

*  The  ol^ectioii  here  anticipated  has  actually  been  made.  It  has  been  said  that 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  any  quality  always  proceeds  from  the  same  cause.  And  in 
truth,  though  the  axiom  **  like  causes  produce  like  effects,"  and  vice  versa,  seems  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  idea  of  causation,  yet  the  force  of  the  ol^ection  remains.  For 
the  reference  of  sensible  quaiiUes  to  outward  ol]jects  involves  a  sulijective  element 
The  same  colour,  as  referred  to  a  substance  as  the  otuect  in  which  it  resides,  Is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  as  It  is  a  fixed  colour,  or  prismatic,  or  cpipolar,  &c.  They  agree,  it  may 
be  said.  In  the  type  of  undulation ;  but  viewed  as  properties  of  bodies,  or  with  re- 
ference to  operations  on  them,  they  are  distinct.  And  if  we  could  go  further  into  the 
mechanism  of  sensation,  we  should  probably  recede  further  both  from  concrete  bodies 
and  from  practice. 
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etiam  unamquamque  ex  instantiis  singularibus  in  illis  con- 
tentid.  Manifestum  enim  est  ex  lis  quse  dicta  eunt^  onmem 
infftantiam  contradictoriam  destruere  opinabile  de  Forma.  Sed 
nihilominus  quandoque,  perspicuitatis  causa  et  nt  usus  tabu- 
larum  darius  demonstretur^  Exclusivam  duplicamus  aut  repe- 
timus. 

Ezemplum   ExclusivtB,   sive  Bejectionis  Naturarum   a  Forma 

CaUdi. 

1.  Per  radios  solis^  rejice  naturam  elementarem.^ 

2.  Per  ignem  communem^  et  maxime  per  ignes  subterraneos 
(qui  remotissimi  sunt  et  plurimum  intercluduntur  a  radiis  coc- 
lestibns),  rejice  naturam  ccelestem. 

3.  Per  calefactionem  omnigenum  corporum  (hoc  est,  mine- 
ralium^  vegetabiliimi,  partium  exteriorum  animulium,  aquas, 
olei,  aeris,  et  reliquorum)  ex  approximatione  sola  ad  ignem  aut 
aliud  corpus  calidum^  rgice  omnem  varietatem  sive  subtiliorem 
texturam  corporum. 

4.  Per  ferrum  et  metalla  ignita,  qua3  calefaciunt  alia  cor- 
pora nee  tamen  omnino  pondere  aut  substantia  minuuntur, 
rejice  inditionem  siye  mixturam  substantiaB  alterius  calidi. 

5.  Per  aquam  ferventem  atque  aerem,  atque  etiam  per 
metalla  et  alia  solida  calefacta,  sed  non  usque  ad  ignitionem 
BiTe  ruborem,  rejice  lucem  aut  lumen. 

6.  Per  radios  lunse  et  aliarum  stellarum  (excepto  sole), 
rgiee  etiam  lucem  et  lumen. 

7.  PerComparativam  ferri  igniti  etflammae  spiritus  vini(ex 
quibuB  ferrum  ignitmn  plus  habet  calidi  et  minus  lucidi,  flamma 
autem  spiritus  yini  plus  lucidi  et  minus  calidi),  rejice  etiam 
lucem  et  Imnen. 

8.  Per  aurum  et  alia  metalla  ignita,  quae  densissimi  sunt 
corporis  secundum  totum,  rejice  tenuitatem. 

9.  Per  aerem,  qui  invenitur  ut  plurimum  frigidus  et  tamen 
manet  tenms,  rgice  etiam  tenuitatem* 

10.  Per  ferrum  ignitum,  quod  non  intumescit  mole  sed 
manet  inljra  -  eandem  dimensionem  visibilem,  rejice  motimi  loca- 
lem  aut  expansiyum  secundum  totum. 

11.  Per  dilatationem  aeris  in  vitris  calendariis  et  similibus, 

'  Tbli  refen  to  the  antithesis,  almost  fandamental  in  Peripatetic  physics,  of  the 
celestial  and  the  elementary.  Heat,  since  the  sun's  rays  are  hot,  cannot  depend  on  the 
elemental  as  oontradistlngi^hed  firom  the  celestial  nature. 
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qui  movetur  localiter  et  expansive  maxiifesto  neque  tamen  col- 
ligit  manifeBtum  augmentum  caloris,  rejice  etiam  motum  loca- 
lem  aut  expansiyum  secundum  totum* 

12.  Per  facilem  tepefactionem  omnium  corporum^  absque 
aliqua  destructione  aut  alteralione  notabili^  rejice  naturam  de- 
structivam  aut  inditionem  violentam  alicujus  natune  noy». 

13.  Per  consensum  et  conformitatem  operum  similium  qu» 
eduntura  calore  et  a  frigore,  rejice  motum  tarn  expanavum 
quam  contractivum  secundum  totum. 

14.  Per  accensionem  caloris  ex  attritione  corporum^  refice 
naturam  principialem.  Naturam  principialem  vocamus  earn 
qu»  positiva  reperitur  in  natura^  nee  causatur  a  natura  prsece- 
dente.^ 

Sunt  et  alise  naturse :  neque  enim  Tabulas  conficimus  per- 
fectas^  sed  exempla  tantmn. 

Omnes  et  singukd  naturse  prasdictse  non  sunt  ex  Forma 
Calidi.  Atque  ab  onmibus  naturis  praedictis  liberatur  homo  in 
operatione  super  Calidunu 

XIX. 

Atque  in  Exclusiya  jacta  sunt  fundamenta  Inductionis  vers; 
qusB  tamen  non  perficitur  donee  sistatur  in  Affirmatiya.  Neque 
yero  ipsa  Exclusiya  ullo  modo  perfecta  est^  neque  adeo  esse 
potest  sub  initiis.  Est  enim  Exclusiya  (ut  plane  liquet)  rejectio 
naturarum  simplicium ;  quod  si  non  habeamus  adhuc  bonas  et 
yeras  notiones  naturarum  simplicium,  quomodo  rectificari  potest 
Exclusiya?  At  nonnull»  ex  supradictis  (yeluti  notio  naturse 
elementaris,  notio  naturae  ccelestis,  notio  tenuitatis)  sunt  no- 
tiones yagsB,  nee  bene  terminatae.  Itaque  nos,  qui  nee  ignari 
sumus  nee  obliti  quantum  opus  aggrediamur  (viz.  ut  faoiamus 

>  Bacon  here  anticipates  not  merely  the  essential  character  of  the  most  recent 
theory  of  heat,  but  also  the  kind  of  evidence  by  which  it  has  been  established.  The 
proof  that  caloric  does  not  exist, — In  other  words  that  heat  is  not  the  manifestation 
of  a  peculiar  substance  difl^ised  through  nature,  —  rests  mainly  on  experiments  of 
firlction. 

Mr.  Joule  and  Professor  Thomson  ascribe  the  discovery  of  this  proof  chiefly  to 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  (see  Beddoes's  ConirUnitiont  to  P^sieal  and  Medical  Knowled^, 
p.  14.) :  but  though  Davy's  experiments  guard  against  sources  of  error  of  which  Bacon 
takes  no  notice,  the  merit  of  having  perceived  the  true  significance  of  the  production 
of  heat  by  faction  belongs  of  right  to  Bacon. 

It  is  curious  that  in  the  essay  in  which  he  opposes  the  doctrine  of  caloric,  Davy 
endeavours  to  introduce  a  new  error  of  the  same  kind,  and  to  show  that  light  really 
is  a  natura  princlpialls,  a  peculiar  substance  which  in  combination  with  oxygen  pro* 
perly  so  called  constitutes  oxygen  gas,  which  be  accordingly  calls  phosoxygen. 
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intellectum  humanum  rebus  et  naturae  parem)^  nuUo  modo 
acquiescimus  in  his  quae  adhuc  pnecepimus;  sed  et  rem  in  ulte- 
rius  provehimus^  et  fortiora  auxilia  in  usum  intellectus  machi- 
namur  et  ministramus^  quae  nunc  subjungemus.  Et  certe  in 
Interpretatione  Naturae  animus  omnino  taliter  est  praeparandus 
et  formandus^  ut  et  sustineat  se  in  gradibus  debitis  certitudinis^ 
et  tamen  cogitet  (piaesertim  sub  initiis)  ea  quae  adsimt  multum 
pendere  ex  iis  quae  supersunt. 

Attamen  quia  citius  emergit  Veritas  ex  errore  quam  ex  con- 
fusione^  utile  putamus  ut  fiat  permissio  intellectui^  post  tres 
tabulas  Comparentiae  Primae  (quales  posuimus)  factas  et  pen- 
sitatas^  accingendi  se  et  tentandi  opus  Interpretationis  Naturae 
in  affirmativa ;  tarn  ex  instantiis  tabularum^  quam  ex  iis  quae 
alias  occurrent.  Quod  genus  tentamenti,  Permissionem  Intel- 
lectus  sive  Interpretationem  Inchoatam^  Ave  Vindemiatianem 
Primam  appellare  consuevimus. 

Vindemiatio  Prima  de  Forma  Calidu 

Animadvertendum  autem  est,  Formam  rei  inesse  (ut  ex  iis 
quae  dicta  sunt  plane  liquet)  instantiis  universis  et  singulis 
in  quibus  res  ipsa  inest;  aliter  enim  Forma  non  esset;  ita- 
que  nulla  plane  dari  potest  instantia  contradictoria.  Attamen 
longe  magis  conspicua  invenitur  Forma  et  evidens  in  aliquibus 
instantiis  quam  in  aliis ;  in  iis  videlicety  ubi  minus  cohibita  est 
natura  Formae  et  impedita  et  redacta  in  ordinem  per  naturas 
alias.  Hujnsmodi  autem  instantias,  JSlticescentias  vel  Imtan- 
Has  Ostenswcu  appellare  consuevimus.  Pergendum  itaque  est 
ad  Yindemiationem  ipsam  Primam  de  Forma  Calidi« 

Per  universas  et  singulas  instantias^  natura  cujus  limi- 
tatio  est  Calor^  videtur  esse  Motus.  Hoc  autem  maxime 
ostenditur  in  flamma,  quae  perpetuo  movetur ;  et  in  liquor- 
ibus  ferventibus  aut  bullientibus^  qui  etiam  perpetuo 
moventur.  Atque  ostenditur  etiam  in  incitatione  sive 
incremento  caloris  facto  per  motum ;  ut  in  follibus,  et 
ventis ;  de  quo  vide  Instant.  29.  Tab.  3.  Atque  similiter 
in  aliis  modis  motus^  de  qtdbus  vide  Instant.  28.  et  31. 
Tab.  3.    Rursus  ostenditur  in  extinctione  ignis  et  caloris 

'  Of  which  heat  is  a  particular  case. 
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per  omnem  fortem  compressionem,  qu®  irienat  et  cessaxe 
facit  motum;  de  qua  vide  Instant.  30.  et  32.  Tab.  3. 
Ostenditur  etiam  in  hoc,  quod  omne  corpus  destruitur 
aut  saltern  insigniter  alteratur  ab  omni  igne  et  calore 
forti  ao  vehementi;  unde  liquido  constat,  fieri  a  calore 
tumultum  et  perturbationem  et  motum  acrem  in  partibus 
intemis  corporis,  qui  sensim  veigit  ad  dissolutionenL 

Intelligatur  hoc  quod  diximus  de  Motu  (nempe,  ut  sit  instar 
generis  ad  Calorem'),  non  quod  calor  generet  motum,  aut  quod 
motus  generet  calorem  (licet  et  hsec  in  aliquibus  vera  sint) ;  sed 
quod  ipsissimus  Calor,  sive  quid  ipsum  Caloris,  sit  Motus  et 
nihil  aliud ;  limitatus  tamen  per  differentias  quas  mox  subjun- 
gemus,  postquam  nonnullas  cautiones  adjecerimus  ad  evitandum 
sequivocum. 

Calidum  ad  sensum  res  respectiva  est,  et  in  ordine  ad  homi- 
nem  non  ad  universum ;  et  ponitur  recte  ut  eflectus  Caloris 
tantum  in  spiritum  animalem.  Quin  etiam  in  seipso  res  varia 
est,  cum  idem  corpus  (prout  sensus  prsedisponitur)  inducat  per- 
ceptionem  tarn  calidi  quam  frigidi ;  ut  patet  per  Instant.  41. 
Tab.  3. 

Neque  vero  oommunicalio  Caloris,  sive  natura  ejus  transitiva 
per  quam  corpus  admotum  corpori  calido  incalescit,  confundi 
debet  cum  Forma  Calidi.  Aliud  enim  est  Calidum,  aliud  Cale- 
factivum.  Nam  per  motum  attritionis  inducitur  calor  absque 
aliquo  calido  pr»cedente,  unde  exduditur  Calefactivum  a  Forma 
CalidL  Atque  etiam  ubi  calidum  efficitur  per  approximationem 
calidi,  hoc  ipsum  non  fit  ex  Forma  Calidi ;  sed  onmino  pendet  a 
natura  altiore  et  magis  communi ;  viz.  ex  natura  assimilationis  sive 
multiplicationis  sui ;  de  qua  faoienda  est  separatim  inquisitia 

At  notio  ignis  plebeia  est,  et  nihil  valet ;  composita  enim  est 
ex  concursu  qui  fit  calidi  et  lucidi  in  aliquo  corpore ;  ut  in 
flamma  comlnuni,  et  corporibus  accensis  usque  ad  rub6rem. 

Bemoto  itaque  omni  aequivoco,  veniendum  jam  tandem  est  ad 
'  Diiferentias  veras  quro  limitant  Motimi,  et  constituunt  eum  in 
Formam  Calidi. 

Prima  igitur  Differentia  ea  est;  quod  Calor  sit  motus 
Expansivus,  per  quem  corpus  nititur  ad  dilatationem  sui,  et 
recipiendi  se  in  majorem  sphsram  sive  dimensionem  quam 
prius  occupaverat.     Haec  autem  Differentia  maxime  osten- 

*  L  e.  that  it  is  as  the  genus  of  which  heat  is  a  species. 
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ditiir  In  flamma;  ubi  fumus  sive  halitus  pinguis  mani- 
festo dilatatur  et  aperit  se  in  flammam* 

Ostenditur  eiiam  in  onmi  liquore  fervente,  qui  mani- 
festo intumescitj  insurgit^  et  emittit  bullae ;  atque  uiget 
processom  expandendi  se,  doneo  vertatur  in  corpus  longe 
magis  extensum  et  dilatatum  quam  sit  ipse  liquor;  viz. 
in  vaporem  aut  fumum  aut  aerem. 

Ostenditur  etiam  in  omni  ligno  et  combustibili ;  ubi  fit 
aliquando  exudatioj  at  semper  evaporatio. 

Ostenditur  etiam  in  colliquatione  metallorum,  qu»  (cum 
sint  corporis  compaclissimi)  non  facile  intumescunt  et  se 
dilatant;  sed  tamen  spiritus  eorum,  postquam  fuerit  in  se 
dUatatus,  et  majorem  adeo  dilatationem  concupierit,  trudit 
plane  et  agit  partes  crassiores  in  liquidum.  Quod  si  etiam 
calor  fortius  intendatur,  solvit  et  vertit  multum  ex  iis  in 
volatile. 

Ostenditur  etiam  in  ferro  aut  lapidibus;  qu»  licet  non 
liquefiant  aut  fimdantur,  tamen  emoUiuntur.  Quod  etiam 
fit  in  baculis  ligni ;  quse  calefacta  paullulum  in  cineribus 
calidis  fiunt  flexibilia. 

Optime  autem  cemitur  iste  motus  in  aere>  qui  per 
exiguum  calorem  se  dilatat  continue  et  manifesto ;  ut  per 
Instant  38.  Tab.  3 

Ostenditur  etiam  in  natura  contraria  Fri^dL  Frigus 
enim  omne  corpus  contrahit  et  cogit  in  angustius ;  adeo 
ut  per  intensa  fiigora  clayi  excidant  ex  parietibus,  esn,  dis- 
siliant,  vitrum  etiam  calefactum  et  subito  positum  in  &i- 
gido  dissiliat  et  frangatur.  Similiter  aer  per  levem  infri- 
gidationem  recipit  se  in  angustius;  ut  per  Instant.  38.  Tab. 
3.    Verum  de  bis  fusius  dicetur  in  inquisitione  de  Frigido. 

Neque  mirum  est  si  Calidum  et  Frigidum  edant  com- 
plures  actiones  communes  (de  quo  vide  Instant.  32.  Tab. 
2.),  cum  inveniantur  du83  ex  sequentibus  Differentiis  (de 
quibus  mox  dicemus)  quffi  competunt  utrique  natur»; 
licet  in  bac  Differentia  (de  qua  nunc  loquimur)  actiones 
sint  ex  diametro  oppositao.  Calidum  enim  dat  motum 
expansiyum  et  dilatantem,  Frigidum  autem  dat  motum 
contractivum  et  coeuntem. 

Secunba  Differentia  est  modificatio  prions ;  b»c  vide- 
licet, quod  Calor  sit  motus  expansivus  sive  versus  circum- 
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ferentiaxn ;  liac  lege  tamen,  nt  una  feratur  eoipns  BurBimu 
Dubium  enim  non  eat  quin  sint  motos  complures  mixti. 
Exempli  gratia;  sagitta  aut  spiculiim  simul  et  progre- 
diendo  rotat,  et  rotaado  progreditnr.  Similiter  et  motus 
Calorie  simul  est  et  expansivus  et  latio  in  sursum. 

HiBC  vero  Differentia  ostenditur  in  forcipe,  aut  bacillo 
ferreo  immisso  in  ignem ;  quia  si  immittatur  perpendicula- 
riter  tenendo  manum  auperius,  cito  manum  adurit;  sin  ex 
latere  aut  inferius,  omnino  tardius. 

Conspicua  etiam  est  in  distillationibus  per  descenso- 
rium ;  quibus  utuntur  homines  ad  flores  delicatiores,  quo- 
rum odores  facile  evanescunt.  Nam  hoc  reperit  industria, 
ut  coUocent  ignem  non  subter  sed  supra^  ut  adurat  minus. 
Neque  enim  flamma  tantum  vergit  sursum^  sed  etiam  omne 
calidum.^ 

Fiat  autem  experimentum  hujus  rei  in  contraiia  natura 
Frigidi:  viz.  utrum  frigus  non  contrahat  corpus  descen- 
dendo  deorsum,  quemadmodum  calidum  diktat  corpus 
ascendendo  sursum.  Itaque  adhibeantur  duo  bacilla  fer- 
rea^  Tel  duo  tubi  vitrei^  quoad  castera  pares^  et  calefiant 
nonnihil ;  et  ponatur  spongia  cum  aqua  fiigida,  vel  nix, 
subter  unam,  et  similiter  super  alteram.  Existimamus 
enim  celeriorem  fore  refrigerationem  ad  extremitates  in 
eo  bacillo  ubi  nix  ponitur  supra  quam  in  eo  ubi  nix  po- 
nitur  subter ;  contra  ac  fit  in  calido. 

Tebtia  Differentia  ea  est;  ut  Calor  dt  motus,  non 
expansivus  uniformiter  secundum  totum,  sed  expansivus 
per  particulas  minores  corporis ;  et  simul  cohibitus  et  re- 
pulsus  et  reverberatus,  adeo  ut  induat  motum  altemati- 
vum  et  perpetuo  trepidantem  et  tentantem  et  nitentem 
et  ex  repercussione  irritatum ;  unde  furor  ille  ignis  et  calo- 
ris  ortum  habet 

Ista  vero  Differentia  ostenditur  maxime  in  flamma  et 
liquoribus  bullientibus ;  qu»  perpetuo  trepidant,  et  in 
parvis  portionibus  tument,  et  rursus  subsidunt. 

Ostenditur  etiam  in  iis  corporibus  qu»  sunt  tam  dura9 
compagis  ut  calefacta  aut  ignita  non  intumescant  aut  dila- 
tentur  mole ;  ut  ferrum  ignitum,  in  quo  calor  est  acerrimus. 

1  This  Is  an  instance  to  show  that  heat  does  not  dewend  m>  rapidly  as  it  ascends 
through  liquids,  which  is  true. 
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Ostenditur  etiam  in  hoc,  quod  per  frigidiflsimas  tern- 
pestates  focus  ardeat  acerrime* 

Ostenditur  etiam  in  boc,  quod  cum  extenditur  aer  in 
idtro  calendari  absque  impedimento  aut  repulsione,  uni- 
formiter  sdlicet  et  tequaliter,  non  perdpiatnr  calor.  Etiam 
in  ventis  condusis,  licet  erumpant  vi  maxima,  tamen  non 
percipitur  calor  insignis ;  quia  scilicet  motus  fit  secundum 
totum,  absque  motu  altemante  in  particulis.  Atque  ad 
hoc  fiat  experimentum,  utrum  flamma  non  urat  acrius 
▼ersus  latera  quam  in  medio  flammas. 

Ostenditur  etiam  in  hoc,  quod  omnis  ustio  transigatnr 
per  nunutos  poros  corporis  quod  uritur ;  adeo  ut  ustio 
subruat  et  penetret  et  fodicet  et  stimulet,  perinde  ac  si 
essent  infinitae  cuspides  acus.  Itaque  ex  hoc  illud  etiam 
fit,  quod  omnes  aqu»  fortes  (si  proportionat»  sint  ad  cor- 
pus in  quod  agunt)  edant  opera  ignis,  ex  natura  sua  cor- 
rodente  et  pungente. 

Atque  ista  Differentia  (de  qua  nunc  dicimus)  communis 
est  cum  natura  frigidi ;  in  quo  cohibetur  motus  contracti* 
Yus  per  renitentiam  expandendi ;  quemadmodum  in  calido 
cohibetur  motus  expansivus  per  renitentiam  contrahendi. 

Itaque  sive  partes  coiporis  penetrent  versus  interius 
sive  penetrent  versus  exterius,  similis  est  ratio;  licet  impar. 
admodmn  sit  fortitude;  quia  non  habemus  hie  apud  nos 
in  superficie  teme  aliquid  quod  sit  impense  frigidum. 
Vide  Instant  27.  Tab.  9. 

QuABTA  Differentia  est  modificatio  prioris :  hiec  scilicet, 
quod  motus  ille  stimulationis  aut  penetrationis  debeat  esse 
nonnihil  rapidus  et  minime  lentus;  atque  fiat  etiam  per 
particulas,  licet  minutas ;  tamen  non  ad  extremam  subtili* 
tatem,  sed  quasi  majusculas. 

Ostenditur  hssc  Differentia  in  comparatione  operum  quaa 
edit  ignis  cum  iis  qu»  edit  tempus  sive  »tas.  ^tas  enim 
dive  tempus  arefhcit,  consumit,  submit,  et  incinerat,  non 
minus  quam  ignis;  vel  potius  louge  subtilius;  sed  quia 
motus  ejusmodi  est  lentus  admodum  et  per  particulas  valde 
exiles,  non  percipitur  calor. 

Ostenditur  etiam  in  comparatione  dissolutionum  ferri 
et  auri.  Aurum  enim  dissolvitur  absque  calore  excitato ; 
ferrum  autem  ciun  vehementi  excitatione  caloris,  licet 
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simili  fere  intervallo  quoad  tempus.  Quia  scilicet  in  auroj 
ingresfius  aquad  separalioniB  est  clemeuB  et  subliliter  insi- 
nuans,  et  cessio  partium  auri  facilis ;  at  in  ferro,  ingressus 
eat  asper  et-  cum  conflictu^  et  partes  ferri  habent  obstina- 
tionem  majorem. 

Ostenditur  etiam  aliquatenus  in  gangrsBnis  nonnullis  et 
mortificationibus  camium;  quie  non  excitant  magnum 
calorem  aut  dolorem^  ob  subtilitatem  putrefactionis. 

Atque  haec  sit  Prima  Vindemiatio,  sive  Inierpretatio  inehoata 
de  Forma  Calidi^  facta  per  Permissianem  InteUectus. 

Ex  Yindemiatione  autem  ista  Prima^  Forma  sive  definitio 
vera  Caloris  (ejus  qui  est  in  ordlne  ad  universum^  non  relativus 
tantummodo  ad  sensum)  talis  est,  brevi  verborum  complexu: 
Calar  est  motus  expansivus,  cohibitus^  et  nitens  per  partes 
minores,  Modificatur  autem  expansio;  ut  expandendo  in  am- 
bitumy  nonnihil  tamen  inclinet  versus  superiara,  Modificatur 
autem  et  nixus  ille  per  partes;  ut  nan  sit  amnino  segnis^  sed 
incitatus  et  cum  impetu  nannullo^ 

*  The  Inquisitio  de  fonn&  calidi  suggvsts  these  remarks  :— 

1st  A  great  part  of  it  conduces  in  no  way  to  the  result.  This  may  be  said  to  be 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  method  of  inquiry. 

2nd.  Heat  (caloric)  is  confounded  with  the  effects  of  chemical  agencies,  which  are 
.  said  **  exequi  opera  caloris." 

3rd.  A  greater  source  of  conftislon  is  the  complete  absence  of  any  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  all  bodies  tend  to  acquire  the  temperature  of  those  about  them,  and  that 
the  difference  ad  tactum  which  makes  one  body  feel  hotter  or  colder  than  another 
depends  not  on  its  being  hotter  or  colder,  but  on  the  dlflPerent  degree  of  fadllty  which 
they  have  in  communicating  their  own  respective  temperature.  In  consequence  of 
this,  it  had  always  been  taught  that  one  class  of  bodies  were  in  their  own  nature  cold, 
another  hot,  and  so  on.  All  liquids  were  cold.  Experiments  with  a  thermometer 
would  have  shown  that  they  were  not;  but  these  Bacon  did  not  try, — an  instance 
among  others  how  far  he  was  from  r^^ecting  all  he  had  been  taught 

Of  which  remarks  we  may  observe  that,  of  the  **  Instantia  convenientes,"  18.  is 
an  instance  of  the  third,  while  ftrom  22.  to  the  end  exemplify  the  second  ;  —  of  the 
"  Instantiae  in  proximo,*'  14 — 19.  are  to  be  referred  to  th^  third ;  from  27.  to  the  end, 
to  the  second. 

4th.  Calidum  and  Frigldum  seem  to  be  conaidered  distinct  and  not  correlative  qua- 
lities. 

6th.  The  adoption  of  astrological  fkbles  about  the  hot  and  cold  influence  of  the  stars 
and  planets  [is  to  be  remaiked  in  the  7\Mlnda  Graduum,  15.  et  seqq.] 

Then  comes  the  result  that  the  natura  calidi  is  a  motus  expansivus.  This  is  seen 
[in  air],  **  Optime  cemitor  in  aere  qui  per  exiguum  calorem  se  dilatat  continuo  et  mani- 
festo, ut  per  Inst  3U.  Tab.  3. :  '*  that  is,  by  the  instance  of  a  vitrum  calendar,  or 
air-thermometer.  And  this  is  beyond  question  a  good  instance.  But  then  in  the 
*' exemplum  exclusivae,*'  §  11.,  we  read  **  Per  dilatationem  aeris  in  vltris  calendarils 
et  simillbus,  qui  movetur  locallter  et  expansive  manifesto,  neque  tamen  colligit  mani- 
festum  augmentum  caloris,  rejice  etiam  motum  localem  aut  expandvum  secundum 
totum."  How  Is  this  passage  to  be  reconciled  with  the  preceding  ?  Fur  if  the  example 
of  the  vitrum  calendare  proves  anything,  it  proves  a  motus  expansivus  secundum 
totum ;  and  if,  on  account  of  our  having  no  manifest  evidence  that  the  air  waxes 
hot  when  it  expands,  the  example  does  not  prove  this,  why  is  It  adduced?     The 
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Quod  vero  ad  Operatlvam  attinet,  eadem  res  eat.  Nam 
designatio  est  talis ;  Si  in  aliquo  carpore  naturali  poteris  ex^ 
citare  motum  ad  se  dilatandum  aut  expandendum ;  eumque 
motum  ita  reprimere  et  in  $e  veriere,  ut  dilatatio  ilia  nan  procedat 
(Bqualiier,  sed  partim  obiineat,  partim  retrudatur ;  proculdubio 
generoMs  Calidum:  non  habita  ratione,  sive  corpus  illud  sit 
elementare  (ut  loquuntur)  sive  imbutum  a  coelestibus^;  sive 
luminosum  sive  opacum;  sive  tenue  siye  densum;  sive  looa- 
liter  expansum  sive  intra  daustra  dimensionis  primao  conten- 
tum;  sive  vergens  ad  dissolutionem  sive  manens  in  statu; 
sive  animal^  sive  vegetabile^  sive  minerale^  sive  aqua^  sive  oleum^ 
sive  aer^  aut  aliqua  alia  substantia  quaecunque  susceptiva  motus 

tomroe  of  this  confUsion  I  believe  to  be  thaf,  though  fiacon  saw  reason  to  affii-m 
expansion  to  be  the  essence  of  the  hot,  yet  he  was  perplexed  by  examples  of  two 
kinds :  (a)  bodies  which  do  not  visibly  expand  when  they  are  heated,  e.  g.  red-hot 
iron ;  (/3)  bodies  which  expand  without  becoming  heated,  e.  g.  compressed  air  when 
relieved  from  pressure.  For  the  first  difficulty,  it  might  have  occurred  to  liim  that 
the  hot  iron  does  expand,  tiiough  not  enough  to  be  perceived  (except  by  accurate 
measurement)  to  do  so ;  and  if  be  had  followed  the  indication  thus  given,  he  might 
have  been  the  discoverer  of  a  general  and  most  important  law.  The  difficulty  which 
the  stcond  class  of  phenomena  creates  ought  to  have  prevented  Bacon  from  assigning 
expansion  as  the  forma  calidi, — as  being  that  which  must  always  make  a  body  hot, 
and  without  which  it  could  not  become  so.  For  it  would  be  too  liberal  an  interpre- 
tation to  say  that  the  expressions  *'  motus  cohiblti^s  et  refnenatus,**  whereby  the  Idea 
of  expansion  is  qualified,  refer  to  a  condition  essential  in  the  case  of  elastic  fluids,  — 
namely  that  the  expansion  in  becoming  heated  is  due  to  an  increased  elasticity,  and  not 
to  any  decrease  of  external  pressure.  Even  had  the  modification  required  by  this  class  of 
cases  been  introduced,  there  still  remains  that  of  liquids  whose  temperature  is  below  that 
of  maximum  density,  which  is  altogether  intractable.  Of  this  phenomenon,  however, 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  Bacon  to  have  known  anything.  But  setting  it 
aside,  if  it  were  affirmed  that  Bacon,  after  having  had  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  suggested 
by  some  obvious  phenomena,  had  then  recourse,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  to  certain 
«<  differentiae  inanes  "  In  order  to  save  the  phenomena,  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to 
dispute  the  truth  of  this  censure. 

Neveithelesff,  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  investigation,  there  are  several  of  con- 
dderable  interest,  though,  as  has  been  said,  they  are  not  connected  with  the  final  result 

The  relation  between  heat  and  mechanical  action  has  recently  become  the  sulQect 
of  some  very  remarkable  speculations,  derived  from  the  views  suggested  by  S.  Carnot 
in  his  Refiedioju  ntr  la  Puitaanct  Motrice  du  Feu,  Two  views  have  been  pro- 
pounded. In  one  (that  of  S.  Carnot  himself),  mechanical  action  is  regarded  as  con- 
vertible with  the  transference  from  body  to  body  of  caloric  The  other  rejects  the 
notion  of  caloric  (the  substance  of  heat)  altogether.  On  this  view  mechanical  action 
is  convertible  with  the  generation  of  heat ;  L  e.  the  raising  of  a  given  quantity  of  a 
given  body  from  one  given  temperature  to  another.  Both  make  use  of  the  axiom  **  ex 
nihilo  nihil ;  **  and  the  conclusions  thus  obtained,  especially  in  the  second  way  of  con- 
sidering the  sutdect,  which  I  cannot  doubt  is  the  true  one,  are  most  remarkable,  aud^ 
the  more  interesting  because  they  are,  so  to  speak,  the  Interpretation  of  a  maxim  whose 
truth  is  admitted  k  priori. 

'  That  is,  whether  the  body  derive  its  J)roperties  from  the  primary  qualities  of  the 
elements,  or  be  imbued  with  specific  or  virtual  qualities  through  the  infiuence  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  Thus  St  Thomas  says :  **  Sicut  enim  virtus  calefaciendl  et  inftlgidandi 
est  in  igne  et  aqua  consequens  proprias  eorum  formas,  et  virtus,  &c.,  actio  intellectua- 
lis  in  homine  consequens  imlmam  rationalem,  ita  omnes  virtutes  et  actiones  mediorum 
corporum  transcendentes  virtutes  elementorum  consequuntur  «orum  proprias  formas, 
et  reducuntur  sicut  in  altiora  priucipia  in  virtutes  corporum  coelestium,  et  adhuc  altius 
in  substantias  separatas." — De  occuUis  OperUnu  No/kta. 
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pnedictL  Calidum  autem  ad  sensum  res  eadem  est ;  sed  cum 
aoalogia,  qualis  oompetit  aensuL^  Nunc  vero  ad  ulteriora 
auxilia  procedendum  est. 

XXI. 

Post  Tabulas  Comparenti»  Prinue  et  Bejectionem  sive  Ex- 
dusiyam,  nee  non  Yindemiationem  Primam  factam  secundum 
^^9  pergendum  est  ad  reliqua  auxilia  intellectus  circa  Inter- 
pretationem  Naturs  et  Inductionem  veram  ac  perfectam*  In 
quibus  proponendis,  ubi  opus  erit  tabulis^  procedemus  super 
Calidum  et  Frigidum;  ubi  autem  opus  erit  tantiun  exemplis 
paucioribus,  procedemus  per  alia  omnia;  ut  nee  confundatur 
inquisitio,  et  tamen  doctrina  versetur  minus  in  angusto. 

Dicemus  itaque  prime  loco,  de  Pr^trogativis  Instantiarum  ^ : 
sccundo,  de  Adminiculis  Inductionis:  tertio,  de  Recti/icatione 
Inductiams :  quarto,  de  Variatione  Inquisitionis  pro  Natura 
Subjecti^ :  quinto,  de  Prcerogativis  Naturarum  quatenus  ad 
inquisitionem,  siye  de  eo  quod  inquirendum  est  prius  et  poste- 
rius :  sexto,  de  Terminis  InquisitioniSf  sive  de  synopsi  omnium 
naturarum  in  universo:  septimo,  de  Deductione  ad  Praxiny 
sive  de  eo  quod  est  in  ordine  ad  Hominem :  octavo,  de  Para- 
scevis  nd  Inquisitianem :  postremo  autem^  de  Soda  Ascensoria 
et  Descensoria  Axiomatum. 

XXII. 

Inter  Praerogativas  Instantiarum,  primo  proponemus  Instan- 
Has  Sblitarias.  E»  autem  sunt  SolitarisB,  quas  exhibent  natu- 
ram  de  qua  fit  inquisitio  in  talibus  subjectis  qu8&  nil  habent 
conmiune  cum  aliis  subjectis,  prteter  illam  ipsam  naturam ;  aut 
rursus  qu»  non  exhibent  naturam  de  qua  fit  inquisitio  in 
talibus  subjectis  qu»  sunt  similia  per  omnia  cum  aliis  subjectis, 
prasterquam  in  ilia  ipsa  natura.  Manifestum  enim  est  quod 
hujusmodi  instantiao  toUant  ambages,  atque  accelerent  et  robo- 
rent  Exdusivam;  adeo  ut  paucas  ex  illis  sint  instar  multarum. 

1  The  ^■analogia  qualis  competit  aensui"  is  the  '<ana]ogia  taomlnU."  This  ap- 
pears  (h>in  the  passages  where  the  word  occurs  in  the  DistrUmtio  Operii,  p.  138.,  and 
in  §  4D.  of  this  hook,  near  the  end.  Thus  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  that  *'  caiidum 
ad  sensum  **  is  the  same  as  **  calidum  per  se,"  only  considered  suhjectlyely.  The  clause 
•*  sed  cum  analogl&t"  &c.,  may  be  rendered— «  but  with  that  kind  of  reference  to  man 
as  the  percipient  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  a  perception." 

*  Concerning  the  doctrine  of  Prcrogatiire  Instances,  see  Gtneral  Prrfac€t 
p.  43.—/.  S. 

*  Compare  the  passage  near  the  end  of  the  last  aphorism  of  this  book  —  **  Nunc  vera 
ad  admlnicula  et  rectiflcationes  inductionis,  et  deinc^  ad  conereta  et  latentes  proces- 
sus, et  latentes  schematismos,  et  csetera  quae  aphorismo  zxL  ordine  propoauimus,  per- 
gendum ;  **  and  see  Gexerat  Preface^  p.  32.  — J,  S, 
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Exempli  gratia:  ei  fiat  inquisitio  de  natura  Colorifl,  Instan- 
tiie  SoUtaruB  sunt  prismataj  gemm®  chrjstallinaB^  qusd  reddunt 
colores  non  solum  in  se  sed  exteriua  supra  parietem^  item 
rores^  etc.  IstsD  enim  nil  babent  commune  cum  coloribus  fixis 
in  floribus,  gemmis  coloratis,  metallis^  lignis,  etc.,  prseter  ipsum 
colorem.  Unde  facile  ooUigitur^  quod  Color  nil  aliud  sit  quam 
modificatio  imaginis  lucis^  immiss®  et  receptee;  in  priore  ge« 
nere^  per  gradus  diversos  incidentiaB ;  in  posteriore,  per  texturas 
et  schematismos  varios  corporis.  Ist»  autem  Instantiae  sunt 
Solitari»  quatenus  ad  similitudinem. 

Kursus  in  eadem  inquisitione^  yenae  distinct®  albi  et  nigri  in 
marmonbusj  et  variegationes  colorum  in  floribus  ejusdem  speciei^ 
sunt  Instantise  Solitari».  Album  enim  et  nigrum  marmoris^  et 
macuke  albi  et  purpurei  in  floribus  goryophylli^  conveniunt 
fere  in  omnibus  praeter  ipsum  colorem.  Unde  facile  coUigitur^ 
Colorem  non  multum  rei  habere  cum  naturis  alicujus  corporis 
intrinsecis^  sed  tantum  situm  esse  in  positura  partiiun  crassiori 
et  quasi  mechanica.  Ist»  autem  Instantise  sunt  Solitaries  qua- 
tenus ad  discrepantiam.  Utrunque  autem  genus  Instantias 
Solitarias  appellare  consuevimus;  aut  Ferinas',  sumpto  voca- 
bulo  ab  astronomis. 

XXIII. 

Inter  Prserogaliyas  Instantiarum^  ponemus  secundo  loco  In-- 
stantias  Migrantes.  E»  sunt,  in  quibus  natura  inquisita  migrat 
ad  generationem,  cum  prius  non  existeret ;  aut  contra  migrat 
ad  corruptionem,  cum  prius  existeret  Itaque  in  utraque  anti- 
strophe,  instanti®  tales  sunt  semper  geminae;  vel  potius  una 
instantia  in  motu  sive  transitu,  producta  ad  periodum  adyer- 
sam.  At  hujusmodi  instantisB  non  solum  accelerant  et  roborant 
Exdusiyam,  sed  etaam  compellunt  Affirmatiyam  siye  Formam 

>  Beferanoe  Is  made  to  Telesliu's  syBiem  of  ylsioD.  *<  Lux  donata  est  fiicultate  sese 
efl^dendl  moltiplicandique  et  aerem  propria  specie  afficiendi,  itaque  et  oculos  sube- 
undi."  .  .  .  Again,  **  lux  qua»  res  quibus  insunt  [colores]  perroeat  .  .  ab  ipsarum 
intingltur  coloribus,  et  eas  transrecta  oculos  subit** — De  Rerum  Nat  vlL  31.  See 
also  other  passages  of  the  same  book.  Bacon  uses  **  imago  **  as  equivalent  to  **  species,** 
the  word  used  in  the  preceding  quotation. 

*  CaryophyUea  ^as  a  flower  much  cultivated  in  Holland  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
see  Lemmius,  De  MiraevUa  (1581),  p.  107.  (The  description  seems  more  applicable 
to  the  tulip.)    The  flowers  meant  are  pinks  and  carnations. 

'  I  believe  the  word  which  Bacoq  here  employs  is  at  least  very  much  less  used  than 
another  of  perhaps  the  same  origin  for  which  he  has  perhaps  accidentally  substituted 
ic  *'  Feralis,**  we  read  in  the  Lexicon  MathemaHewm  of  yitalis  (1668),  which  appears 
to  give  a  tolerably  complete  vocabulary  of  astrological  words,  **apud  astronomos  dicitur 
planeta,  quando  fUerit  in  loco  ubl  nullam  cum  rellquis  fiuniliaritatem  habet:  quod 
quidem  maximum  est  detrlmentum,"  &c 
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ipsam  in  angustum.  Necesse  est  enim  ut  Forma  rei  sit  quip- 
piam  quod  per  hujusmodi  Migrationem  indatur,  aut  contra  per 
hujusmodi  Migrationem  tollatur  et  destruatur.  Atque  licet 
omnis  ezdusio  promoveat  Affirmativam^  tamen  hoc  magis 
directe  fit  in  sabjecto  eodem  quam  in  diversis.  Forma  autem 
(ut  ex  omnibus  que  dicta  sunt  manifesto  liquet)  prodens  se  in 
uno  ducit  ad  omnia.  Quo  autem  simplicior  fuerit  Migration 
eo  magis  habenda  est  instantia  in  pretio.  PrsBterea  Instan* 
tm  Migrantes  magni  sunt  usus  ad  partem  operativam;  quia 
cum  proponant  Formam  copulatam  cum  Efficiente  ant  Privante, 
perspicue  designant  praxin  in  aliquibus;  unde  facilis  etiam 
est  transitus  ad  proxima.  Subest  tamen  in  illis  nonnihil  pe- 
riculi,  quod  indiget  cautione ;  hoc  videlicet,  ne  Fonnam  nimis 
retrahant  ad  Efficientem,  et  intellectum  perfundant  vel  saltem 
perstringant  falsa  opinione  de  Forma  ex  intuitu  Efficientis. 
Efficiens  vero  semper  ponitur  nil  aliud  esse  quam  vehiculum 
sive  deferens  Formae.*  Verum  huic  rei,  per  Exclusivam  legi- 
time £EU^tam,  facile  adhibetur  remedium. 

Proponendum  itaque  est  jam  exemplum  Instantiae  Migrantis. 
Sit  natura  inquisita  Candor  sive  Albedo:  Instantia  Migrans 
ad  generationem  est  yitrum  integrum  et  vitrum  pulverizatum. 
Similiter,  aqua  simplex  et  aqua  agitata  in  spumam.  Yitrum 
enim  integrum  et  aqua  simplex  diaphana  sunt,  non  alba;  at 
vitrum  pulverizatum  et  aqua  in  spuma,  alba,  non  diaphana. 
Itaque  quaerendum  quid  accident  ex  ista  Migratione  vitro  aut 
aqu».  Manifestum  enim  est  Formam  Albedinis  deferri  et  in- 
vehi  per  istam  contusionem  vitri  et  agitationem  aquae.  Nihil 
autem  reperitur  accessisse,  pneter  comminutionem  partium 
vitri  et  aqu»,  et  aeris  insertionem.  Neque  vero  parum  pro- 
fectum  est  ad  inveniendam  Formam  Albedinis,  quod  corpora 
duo  per  se  diaphana,  sed  secundum  magis  et  minus,  (aer  scilicet 
et  aqua,  aut  aer  et  vitrum,)  simul  posita  per  minutas  portiones 
exhibeant  Albedinem,  per  refraclionem  inaequalem  radiorum 
lucis.* 


'  The  causa  efficiens  is  the  vehicalum  forme,  inasmuch  as  it  carriet  the  form  into 
the  subject  matter  on  which  it  acts ;  in  other  words  it  actuates  the  potential  existence 
of  the  form  In  ttie  sulitiect  matter.     (Cf.  De  Aug.  ill.  4  ) 

'  Bacon  would  perhaps  have  given  as  another  Illustration  of  what  he  has  here  said 
the  beautiful  whiteness  of  frosted  silver,  if  he  had  been  aware  that  It  is  in  reality  silver 
foanL  It  appears  that  when  silver  is  in  a  state  of  fusion  a  very  large  quantity  of 
oxygen  Is  condensed  on  and  within  its  surface,  the  whole  of  which  escapes  at  the 
moment  of  solidification.  This  explanation  of  the  appearance  of  granulated  silver  is 
due,  I  believe,  to  Gay  Lussac. 
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Yeniin  liac  in  re  proponendum  est  etiam  exemplum  periculi 
et  caationis^  de  quibus  diximus.  Nimimm  facile  hie  occurret 
intellectui  ab  hujusmodi  Efficientibus  depravato  quod  ad  For-* 
mam  Albedinis  aer  semper  requiratuTy  aut  quod  Albedo  gene- 
retur  tantnm  per  corpora  diaphana;  qu»  omnino  falsa  sunt,  et 
per  mtdtas  Exclusiones  convicta.  Quin  potius  apparebit  (misso 
aere  et  hujusmodi)  corpora  onmino  a&qualia  (secundum  por- 
tiones  opticas)  dare  diaphanum;  corpora  veto  insequalia  per 
texturam  simplicem,  dare  album ;  corpora  insequalia  secundum 
texturam  compositam,  sed  ordinatam,  dare  reliquos  colores, 
pneter  nigrum ;  corpora  vero  insequalia  per  texturam  composi- 
tam,  sed  omnino  inordinatam  et  confusam,  dare  nigrum.^  Ita- 
que  de  Instantia  Migrante  ad  generationem  in  natura  inquisita 
Albedinis,  propositum  est  jam  exemplum.  Instantia  autem 
Migrans  ad  corruptionem  in  eadem  natura  Albedinis,  est  spuma 
dissoluta,  aut  nix  dissoluta.  Exuit  enim  albedinem  et  induit 
diaphanum  aqua,  postqunm  fit  integrale  sine  aere. 

Neque  vero  illud  ullo  modo  prsetermittendiun  est,  quod  sub 
Instantiis  Migrantibus  comprehendi  debeant  non  tantum  illaB 
quae  migrant  ad  generationem  et  privationem,  sed  etiam  illad 
qusd  migrant  ad  majorationem  et  minorationem ;  cum  illae  etiam 
tendant  ad  inveniendam  Formam,  ut  per  definitionem  Format 
superiuB  factam  et  Tabulam  Graduum  manifesto  liquet.  Itaque 
papyrus,  qusB  sicca  cum  iuerit  alba  est,  at  madefacta  (excluso 
aere  et  recepta  aqua)  minus  alba  est  et  magis  vergit  ad  dia- 
phanum, similem  habet  rationem  cum  instantiis  supradictis. 

XXIV. 

Inter  Prasrogativas  Instantiarum,  tertio  loco  ponemus  7n- 
stantias  Ostensivas^  de  quibus  in  Vindemiatione  Prima  de 
Calido  mentionem  fecimus;  quas  etiam  JElucescentiaSy  sive 
InstajUias  Liberatas  et  JPrcsdominaTites,  appellare  consueyimus. 
Eas  simt,  quse  ostendunt  naturam  inquisitam  nudam  et  sub- 
stantiTam,  atque  etiam  in  exaltatione  sua  aut  summo  gradu 
potential  su»;  emancipatam  scilicet,  et  liberatam  ab  impedi- 
mentis^  yel  saltem  per  fortitudinem  suae  virtutis  dominantem 
super  ipsa,  eaque  supprimentem  et  coercentem.  Cum  enim 
omne  corpus  suscipiat  multas  naturarum  Formas  copulatas  et 


■  Compuv  FabriuM  Termimu;  ch.  xL  :  —  *«  It  Is  then  to  be  understood  that  alisolute 
cqnalltj  prodiioeth  tannsparence,  inequality  in  simple  order  or  proportion  produceth 
vtaiteDMB,  Inequality  in  compound  or  respective  order  or  proportion  produceth  other 
ookHirs*  and  absolute  or  orderless  inequality  produceth  blackness."—/  S, 
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in  concreto,  fit  at  alia  aliam  retundat^  deprimat^  frangat,  et 
liget ;  unde  obBCurantur  Formae  singulae.  Inveniuntur  autem 
Bubjecta  nonnulla  in  quibus  natura  inquisita  prte  aliis  est  in 
8UO  yigore,  vel  per  absentiam  impedimenti  yel  per  pnedomi- 
nantiam  virtutis.  Hujusmodi  autem  instanti®  snnt  maxime 
ostennTB  Form».  Yerum  et  in  his  ipsis  instantiis  adhibenda 
est  cautioy  et  cohibendus  impetus  intellectus.  Quicquid  enim 
ostentat  Formam,  eamque  trudit,  ut  videatur  occurrere  in- 
tellectuiy  pro  suspecto  habendum  est^  et  recurrendum  ad  Ex- 
dusivam  severam  et  diligentem. 

Exempli  gratia;  sit  natura  inquisita  Calidum.  Instantia 
Ostensiva  motus  expansionist  qu®  (ut  superius  dictum  est) 
portio  est  prsecipua  Form»  Calidi,  est  yitrum  calendare  aeris. 
Etenim  flamma^  licet  manifesto  exhibeat  expansionem,  tamen 
propter  momentaneam  extinclionem  non  ostendit  progressum 
expansionis.  Aqua  autem  fervens,  propter  facilem  transitionem 
aqu8B  in  vaporem  et  aerem^  non  tam  bene  ostendit  expansionem 
aqu»  in  corpore  suo.  Bursus  ferrum  ignitum^  et  similia^  tan- 
tum  abest  ut  progressum  ostendant,  ut  contra  per  retusionem 
et  firactionem  spiritus  per  partes  compactas  et  crassas  (qus 
domant  et  frsenant  expansionem)  ipsa  expansio  non  sit  onmino 
conspicua  ad  sensum.  At  yitrum  calendare  clare  ostendit  ex- 
pansionem in  aere,  et  conspicuam  et  progredientem  et  durantem^ 
neque  transeunteuL 

Bursus,  exempli  gratia;  sit  natura  inquisita  Pondus.  In- 
stantia Ostensiva  ponderis,  est  argentum  vivum.  Omnia  enim 
superat  pondere  magno  interralloy  prteter  aurum;  quod  non 
multo  grayius  est^  At  pr»8tantior  instantia  est  ad  indicandam 
Formam  Ponderis  argentum  viyum  quam  aurum ;  quia  aurum 
solidum  est  et  consistens,  quod  genus  referri  videtur  ad  den- 
sum;  at  argentum  vivum  liquidum  est  et  turgens  spiritu^ 
et  tamen  multis  partibus  exuperat  gravitate  diamantem,  et  ea 
qu8B  putantur  solidissima.  Ex  quo  ostenditur  Formam  Gravis 
sive  Ponderosi  dominari  simpliciter  in  copia  materias^  et  non 
in  arcta  compage. 

XXV. 

Inter  Prsrogativas  Instantiarum  ponemus  quarto  loco  7n- 
stantias  Clandestinas,  quas  etiam  Instantias  CrepuscuU  appellare 

'  Tbis  mistake  occurs  also  in  the  HiUoria  Detui  ft  RaA,  According  to  Bacon,  the 
density  of  mercury  Is  to  tbat  of  gold  as  thirty-nine  is  to  fbrty,  nearly ;  the  real  ratio 
being  as  little  more  than  as  seven  to  ten.  The  way  in  which  bis  experiments  were  made 
accounts  for  a  laige  part  of  this  error.     See  the  preflKX  to  the  HiUoria  Demi  el  Bari. 
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eonsaevimus.  E»  sunt  veluti  oppositss  LiBtantiis  Ostensivis. 
Exhibent  enim  naturam  inquisitam  in  infima  virtute^  et  tanquam 
in  incunabulis  et  rudimentis  suis;  tentantem  et  tanquam 
primo  ezperientem,  sed  sub  contraria  natura  latentem  et  sub-^ 
^ustam.  Sunt  autem  hujusmodi  instanti»  magni  omnino  mo- 
ment! ad  inveniendas  Fonnas;  quia  sicut  Ostensivad  ducunt 
facile  ad  differentias^  ita  Clandestin»  ducunt  optime  ad  genera; 
id  est,  ad  naturas  illas  communes  quarum  naturse  inquisitflB 
nihil  aliud  sunt  quam  limitationes. 

Exempli  gratia;  sit  natura  inquisita  Consistens,  sive  se 
determinans ;  cujus  contrarium  est  Liquidum,  siye  fluens.  In- 
stantiiB  ClandestinsB  simt  iUsd  quas  exhibent  gradum  nonnullum 
debilon  et  infimum  Consistentis  in  fluido ;  veluti  bulla  aquse, 
qme  est  tanquam  pellicula  qusedam  consistens  et  determinata, 
facta  ex  corpore  aquse.  Similiter  stillicidia,  qusd,  si  adfuerit 
aqua  qu»  succedat,  producunt  se  in  filum  admodum  tenue,  ne 
discontinuetur  aqua;  at  si  non  detur  talis  copia  aqu»  quse 
succedere  possitj  cadit  aqua  in  guttis  rotundis,  qu»  est  figura 
quss  optime  aquam  sustinet  contra  discontinuationem.  At  in 
ipso  temporis  articulo  cum  desinit  filum  aqus  et  incipit  de- 
scensus in  guttis,  resilit  ipsa  aqua  sursum  ad  e^tandam  dis- 
conlinuationem.  Quin  in  metallis,  quae  cum  funduntur  sunt 
liquida  sed  magis  tenacia,  recipiunt  se  saepe  guttsd  liquefactao 
sursum,  atque  ita  hasrent.  Simile  quoddam  est  instantia  specu- 
lorum  puerilium,  quas  solent  facere  pueruli  in  scirpis  ex  saliva, 
ubi  cemitur  etiam  pellicula  consistens  aquae.  At  multo  melius 
se  ostendit  hoc  ipsum  in  altero  illo  ludicro  puerili,  quando 
capiunt  aquam,  per  saponem  factam  paulo  tenaciorem,  atque 
inflant  eam  per  calamum  cavum,  atque  inde  formant  aquam 
tanquam  in  castellum  bullarum;  quae  per  interpositionem  aeris 
inducit  consistentiam  eo  usque  ut  se  projici  nonnihil  patiatur 
absque  discontinuatione.^  Optime  autem  cemitur  hoc  in  spuma 
et  nive,  quas  talem  induunt  consistentiam  ut  fere  secari  possint; 
cum  tamen  sint  corpora  formata  ex  aere  et  aqua,  quae  utraque 
aunt  liquida.  Quai  omnia  non  obscure  innuunt  Liquidum  et 
Consistens  esse  notiones  tantum  plebeias,  et  ad  sensum ;  inesae 
autem  revera  omnibus  corporibus  fugam  et  evitationem  se  dis- 
continuandi ;  eam  vero  in  corporibus  homogeneis  (qualia  sunt 

>  Far  tougher  ImbUes  than  the  ordinary  kind  may  be  blown  In  water  in  which  tilk 
oocooos  have  been  tteeped.  Some  curious  experiments  on  this  sul^ect  are  mentioned 
in  Porter  on  Silk  Mtanmfactwu  (Lardner's  Cyclop.). 
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fiquida)  esse  debilem  et  infirmam^  in  corporibus  vero  qnM 
Biint  compofiita  ex  heterogeneis^  magis  esse  yiTidam  €t  fortem; 
j>ropterea  quod  admotio  heterogenei  constrmgit  corpora,  at  sub* 
intratio  homc^enei  Bohnt  et  relaxat. 

Similiter,  exempli  gratia;  nt  natora  inquidta  Attraction 
sire  Coitio  Corponuxu  Instantia  circa  F<Nnnam  ejus  Ostennva 
maxime  inaignis  est  magnes,  Contraria  autem  natura  Attra- 
benti  est  non  Attrahens,  licet  in  substantia  nmilL  Yeluti 
fermm,  quod  non  attrabit  ferrom,  quemadmodum  nee  plumbum 
plumbum,  neo  lignum  lignum,  nee  aquam  aqua.  Instantia 
autem  Clandestina  est  magnes  ferro  armatus,  rel  potius  ferrum 
in  magnete  armata  Nam  ita  fert  natura,  ut  magnes  armatus  in 
distantia  aliqna  non  trahat  fermm  fortius  quam  magnes  non 
armatus.  Y erum  si  admoveatur  ferrum,  ita  ut  tangat  feirum 
in  magnete  armato,  tunc  magnes  annatus  loi^  majus  pondus 
ferri  sustinet  quam  magnes  simplex  et  inermis,  propter  siioili* 
tudinem  substantise  ferri  versus  ferrum;  qus  operatic  erat 
omnino  Clandestina  et  latens  in  ferro,  antequam  magnes  ao* 
cessisset.'  Itaque  manifestum  est  Formam  Coitionis  esse  quip* 
piam  quod  in  magnete  sit  viTidum  et  robustum,  in  ferro  debil^ 
et  latens.  Itidem  notatom  est  sagittas  parvas  ligneas  absque 
Guspide  f errea,  emissas  ex  sdopetis  grandibus,  altius  p^ietrare  in 
materiun  ligneam  (puta  latera  navium,  aut  similia),  qu«n  easdan 
sagittas  ferro  acuminatas,  propter  similitudinem  substantias  ligni 
ad  lignum,  licet  boc  ante  in  ligno  latuerit.  Itidem,  licet  aer 
aSrem  aut  aqua  aquam  manifesto  non  trahat  in  corporibus  in« 
tegris,  tamen  bulla  appromnata  bulled  fietciliuB  diseolyit  biiUam 
quam  si  bulla  ilia  altera  abesset,  ob  appetitum  Coitionis  aqusd 
cum  aqua  et  aeris  cum  aere.  Atque  bujusmodi  Instanti»  Clan« 
destinae  (quae  sunt  usus  nobilisdmi,  ut  dictum  est)  in  portionibus 
eorporum  parvis  et  subtilibus  maxime  se  dant  conspiciendas. 
Quia  massaa  rerum  majores  sequuntur  Formas  ma^  catiiolicaa 
etgenerales;  ut  suo  loco  dicetur* 

XXTI. 

Inter  PraerogatiTas  Instantiarom  ponemus  quinto  loco  Lt^ 
sidntias  ConsHtrntivas,  quas  etiam  Manipulares  appellare  con« 
suevimus.  Eas  sunt  quae  constituunt  unam  speciem  natursi 
inquisitae  tanquam  Formam  Minorem.      Cum  enim  Forma 

"  This  ezplnnatioii  of  tbe  clftct  of  arming  a  magnet  is  wholly  unsatisfactory.  Be/ore 
the  Novum  Ortftuugm  was  published,  Galileo  had  shown  that  the  armature  acts  b^ 
producing  a  more  v^thct  contact.  See  the  Diaiogi  dei  Sitiemi  manrmi^  Gfom.  3"l 
p.  440.    I  quote  firom  the  new  edition.    F^nie  1842. 
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l^timie  (quffi  sunt  semper  conyertibiles  cum  natum  inquisitis) 
lateant  in  profiindo  nee  facfle  inveniantor^  postulat  tea  et  in>> 
firmitas  hmnani  intellectns  nt  Formsd  paiiieulares,  quas  sunt 
congregativ8B  Manipulorum  quorundam  in8tantiarum(neutiquam 
vero  omnium)  in  notionem  aliquam  eommunem^  non  negligantur, 
▼erum  diligentiue  notentun  Quiequid  enim  unit  naturam^ 
licet  modis  imperfectis,  ad  inventionem  Fonnanim  viam  eterniti 
Itaque  instantisB  quie  ad  hoc  utiles  sunt  non  sunt  oontemnendsb 
potestatis,  sed  habent  nonnullam  Pr»rogativanu 

Yerum  in  his  diligens  est  adhibenda  cautio,  ne  intellectus 
humanuSf  postquam  complures  ex  istis  Formis  particulari* 
bus  adiuYenerit  atque  inde  partitiones  sive  divisiones  naturte 
inquisitsB  confeoerit^  in  iliis  omnino  acquiescat^  atque  ad  in- 
Tentionem  l^timam  Formie  Magnte  se  non  accingat^  sed 
pnesnpponat  naturam  velut  a  radicibus  esse  multiplicem  et 
diTisam,  atque  ulteriorem  naturte  unionem,  ttoquam  rem  super- 
Tacnue  subtilitatis  et  veigentem  ad  merum  abstractumj  fastidiat 
etrejiciat. 

Exempli  gratia;  sit  natara  inquisita  Memoria,  sive  Excitans 
et  Adjuvans  memoriam.  InstantisQ  ConstitutiyfB  sunt,  ordo 
oiye  distribution  qua  manifesto  juvat  memoriam;  item  Loci  in 
memoria  artificiali^  qui  aut  possunt  esse  loci  secundum  pro- 
prium  sensum^  veluti  janua,  angulus^  fenestra^  et  similia^  aut 
poesont  esse  personam  familiares  et  notse^  aut  possunt  esse 
quidvis  ad  plaoitum  (modo  in  (»rdiiie  certo  ponantur),  veluti 
animalia,  herbs;  etiam  verba^  literae,  characteres^  personsB  histo- 
rice,  et  ctetera;  licet  nonnulla  ex  his  magis  apta  sint  et  com- 
moda,  alia  minus.  Hujusmodi  autem  Loci  memoriam  insignitef 
javant^  eamque  longe  supra  yires  naturales  exaltant  Item 
cuuina  fadlius  han^nt  et  discuntur  memoriter  quam  prosa. 
Atque  ex  isto  Manipulo  trium  instantiarom^  videlicet  ordinis^ 
locorum  artificbdis  memori»,  et  versuum,  oonstuitur  species  una 
auxilii  ad  Memoriam.  Species  autem  ilia  Abscitsio  Ir^finiH  recte 
voeari  possit*  Cum  enim  quia  aliquid  reminisci  aut  revocare 
in  memoriam  nititur^  si  nuDam  pmnotionem  habeat  aut  perce- 
ptionem  ejus  quod  qussrit,  quierit  certe  et  molitur  et  hao  illao 
diseurrity  tanquam  in  infinita  Quod  si  certam  aliquam  pr»« 
notionem  habeat,  statim  abs<»nditur  infinitum,  et  fit  discursus 
memoria  magis  in  vicino.  In  tribus  autem  ilHs  instantiis 
qua  superiuB  dieta  sunt,  pr»notio  perspicua  est  et  certa*  In 
]xrima  videlicet,  debet  esse.aliquid  quod  oongruat  cum  ordine  t 

T  2 
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in  'secunda  debet  esse  imago  qu»  relalionem  aliquam  habeat 
sive  conTenientiam  ad  ilia  loca  certa;  in  tertia,  debent  esse 
verba  quae  cadant  in  versum;  atque  ita  abscinditur  infini- 
tum. Ali»  autem  instantis  dabunt  banc  alteram  speciem; 
ut  quicquid  deducat  Intellectuale  ad  feriendum  Sensum  (qu89 
.ratio  etiam  prsecipne  viget  in  artificial!  memoria)  jnvet  Me* 
moriam.  Alias  instantiae  dabunt  banc  alteram  speciem;  ut 
quae  faciunt  impressionem  in  affectu  forti,  incutientia  scilicet 
metum,  admirationem,  pudorem,  delectationem,  juyent  Memo- 
riam*  Aliae  instantia&  dabunt  banc  alteram  speciem;  ut  quae 
maxime  imprlmuntur  a  mente  pura  et  minus  pneoccupata  ante 
yel  post,  veluti  quae  discuntur  in  pueritia  aut  qu»  commentamur 
ante  somnum,  etiam  primae  quaeque  rerum  yices,  magis  haereant 
in  Memoria.  Aliae  instantiao  dabunt  banc  alteram  speciem ;  ut 
multitude  circumstantiarum  siye  ansarum  juvet  Memoriam; 
veluti  scriptio  per  partes  non  continuatas,  lectio,  sive  recitatio 
voce  alta.  Alias  denique  instantiae  dabunt  banc  alteram  speciem; 
ut  quas  expectantur  et  attentionem  excitant  melius  hasreant 
quam  quas  praetervolant.  Itaqiie  si  scriptum  aliquod  vicies 
perlegeris,  non  tam  facile  illud  memoriter  disces  quam  si  illud 
legas  decies,  tentando  interim  iUud  recitare,  et  ubi  deficit 
memoria  inspiciendo  librum.  Ita  ut  sint  veluti  sex  Format 
Minorca  eorum  quae  juvant  Memoriam;  videlicet  abscissio 
infiniti;  deductio  intellectualia  ad  sensibile;  impressio  in  affectu 
forti;  impressio  in  mente  pura;  multitudo  ansarum;  praeex-* 
pectatio. 

Similiter,  exempli  gratia ;  sit  natura  inquisita  Gustus,  sive 
Gustatio.  Instantiae  quae  sequuntur  sunt  Constitutivas :  vide- 
licet, quod  qui  non  olfaciunt  sed  sensu  eo  a  natura  destituti 
sunt,  non  percipiant  aut  gustu  distinguant  cibum  rancidum 
aut  putridum,  neque  similiter  alliatum  aut  rosatum,  aut  hu- 
jusmodi*  Bursus,  illi  qui  per  accidens  nares  babent  per  de- 
scensum  rbeumatis  obstructas,  non  discernunt  aut  percipient 
aliquid  putridum  aut  rancidum  aut  aqua  rosacea  inspersum. 
Bursus,  qui  afficiuntur  bujusmodi  rbeumate,  si  in  ipso  memento 
cum  aliquid  foetidum  aut  odoratum  babent  in  ore  sive  palato 
emungant  fortiter,  in  ipso  instanti  manifestam  perceptionem 
babent  rancidi  vel  odoratL  Quae  instantiae  dabunt  et  consti- 
tuent banc  speciem,  vel  partem  potius,  gustus;  ut  sensus  gusta- 
tionis  ex  parte  nibil  aliud  sit  quam  olfactus  interior,  transiens 
et  descendens  a  narium  meatibus  superioribus  in  os  et  palatum. 
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At  contra,  salsum  et  dulce  et  acre  et  acidum  et  auatenim  et 
amanim,  et  similia,  hssc  (inquam)  omnia  seque  sentiunt  illi  in 
quibus  olfactus  deest  aut  obturatur,  ac  quisquam  alius;  ut 
manifestum  sit  sensum  gustus  esse  compositum  quiddam  ex 
ol&ctu  interiori  et  tactu  quodam  exquisito ;  de  quo  nunc  non 
est  dicendi  locus. 

Similiter,  exempli  gratia ;  sit  natura  inquisita  Communicatio 
Qualitatis  absque  Commistione  Substantias.  Instantia  Lucis 
dabit  vel  constituet  unam  speciem  Communicationis;  Calor  yero 
et  Mngnes  alteram.  Communicatio  enim  lucis  est  tanquam 
momentanea,  et  statim  perit,  amota  luce  originalL  At  calidum 
et  virtus  magnetica,  postquam  tramissa  fuerint  vel  potius  ex- 
citata  in  alio  corpore,  basrent  et  manent  ad  tempus  non  parvum, 
amoto  primo  movente.^ 

Denique  magna  est  omnino  Prserogativa  Instantiarum  Con- 
Btitativarum,  ut  quae  plurimum  faciant  et  ad  definitiones  (prae- 
sertim  particulares),  et  ad  divisiones  sive  partitiones  naturarum; 
de  quo  non  male  dixit  Plato,  Quod  liabendus  sit  tanquam  pro 
Deo,  qui  definire  et  divider e  bene  sciat.^ 

XXVII. 

Inter  Praerogativas  Instantiarum  ponemus  sexto  loco  Instan-- 
Has  Conformes,  sive  Proportionatas ;  quas  etiam  ParaUelas,  sive 
SindUtudines  Physicas,  appellare  consuevimus.  Eas  vero  sunt, 
quae  ostendunt  similitudines  et  conjugationes  rerum,  non  in 
Formis  Minoribus  (quod  faciunt  Instantiae  Constitutivae)  sed 
plane  in  concreto.  Itaque  sunt  tanquam  primi  et  infimi  gradus 
ad  unionem  Naturae.  Neque  constituunt  aliquod  axioma  statim 
ab  initio,  sed  indicant  et  observant  tantum  quendam  consensum 
corporum.  Attamen  licet  non  multum  promoveant  ad  inve- 
niendas  Formas,  nihilominus  magna  cum  utilitate  revelant  par- 
iium  universi  fabricam,  et  in  membris  ejus  exercent  veluti  ana- 
'tomiam  quandam ;  atque  proinde  veluti  manu-ducunt  interdum 
ad  axiomata  sublimia  et  nobilia,  praesertim  ilia  quas  ad  mundi 
configurationem  pertinent,  potius  quam  ad  naturas  et  Formaa 
simplices. 

■  Bttoon  perhaps  refers  to  the  passage  in  the  PhiUbti$,  in  which  the  resolution  of 
articulate  sounds  into  their  elements  is  referred  to  fire  rit  Bths  cfrc  Ka2  duos  Mpwtos, 
Compare  Jamblicbus  (apud  Stobaeum,  S  81.) :  Ot^r  jfr  ris  &s  &Ai|9ds  6  KorvJ^i^ai  tV 
SioAcarroH^  jcol  Karoir^Aifwu  rots  ity$pAroiS.  [Mr.  Kitchen,  In  his  edition  of  the  No- 
vum Organum  (Gilford,  1655),  which  I  did  not  see  till  this  was  In  type,  refers  to  the 
Pkadrtu^  266.  a.,  —  ro&rmif  8^  f7»7«  a^6s  tc  ipaar^s  rwv  Zuiup4<rHtp  «ra2  irwaywy&w 
....  id»f  r«  TOfk  ftXAoy  «r.  r.  X.  rovrov  9uiK»  Kar6irur$^  lur*  tx^wp  Aart  tfcoto,-^ 
which  Is  undoubtedly  the  passage  alluded  to.—/.  S.] 
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Exempli  gratia;  Instantiflo  Conformes  sunt  quiB  sequuntur: 
epeculum,  et  oculus ;  et  similiter  fabrioa  auria,  et  loca  reddentia 
echo.  Ex  qua  confonaitate^  pr»ter  ipsam  observationem  simi- 
litudinis,  qute  ad  multa  utilis  est,  proclive  est  insuper  coUigere 
et  fonnare  illud  axioma;  yidelicet,  organa  sensuum  et  corpora 
quae  pariunt  reflexiones  ad  sensus  esse  similis  natursB.  Bursua 
ex  hoc  ipso  admomtus  Intellectus  non  asgre  insurgit  ad  axioma 
quoddam  altius  et  nobilius*  Hoc  nimirum ;  nihil  interesae  inter 
consensus  sive  sympathias  oorporum  sensu  jniBditorum,  et  in- 
animatorum  sine  sensu,  nisi  quod  in  illis  accedat  pfuritus  ani* 
malis  ad  corpus  ita  dispositum,  in  his  autem  absit.  Adeo  ut 
quot  sint  consensus  in  corporibus  inanimatis,  tot  possint  esse 
sensns  in  animalibus,  si  essent  perforationes  in  corpore  animato 
ad  discursum  spiritus  animalis  in  membrum  rite  dispositum, 
tanquam  in  organum  idoneum.  Et  rursus,  quot  sint  sensus  in 
animalibua,  tot  sint  proculdubio  motua  in  corpore  inanimato 
ubi  spiritus  animalis  abfoerit;  licet  necesse  sit  multo  plures  esse 
motus  in  corporibus  inanimatis  quam  sensus  in  animatis,  pro* 
pter  paucitatem  organorum  sensus.  Atque  hujus  rei  ostendit 
se  exemplum  valde  manifestum  in  doloribus.  Etenim  qumn  sint 
plura  genera  doloris  in  animalibus  et  tanquam  varii  Ulius  dia^ 
racteres  (veluti  alius  est  dolor  ustionis,  alius  firigoris  intensi, 
alius  punctursB,  alius  compressionis,  alius  extensionis,  et  simi- 
lium),  certibsimum  est  omnia  ilia,  quoad  motum^inesse  corpori* 
bus  inanimatis ;  vduti  ligno  aut  lapidi,  cum  uritur,  aut  per  gelu 
constrittgitur,  aut  pungitur,  aut  scinditur,  aut  fleotitur,  aut  tun- 
ditur,  et  sic  de  aliis ;  licet  non  subintrent  sensus,  propter  absen- 
tiam  spiritus  animalis. 

Item  Tnstantiff,  Conformes  (quod  minim  fortasse  dictu)  sunt 
radices  et  rami  plantarum.  Omne  enim  vegetabile  intumescit, 
et  extrudit  partes  in  circumferentiam,  tam  sursum  quam  deor- 
sum.  Neque  alia  est  differentia  radicum  et  ramorum,  quam 
quod  radix  indudatur  in  terra,  et  rami  e^q>onantur  aeri  et  soli.^ 
Si  qnis  enim  acdpiat  ramum  tenerum  et  vegetum  arboris,  atque 
ilium  reflectat  in  aliquam  terrse  particulam,  licet  noi^  ooluereat 
ipd  solo,  gignit  statim  non  ramum,  sed  radicem.  Atque  vice 
versa,  si  terra  ponatur  superius,  atque  ita  obstruatur  lapide  aut 

*  In  many  plants  put  of  the  stem  grows  nndergromid,  while  in  others  put  at  least 
of  the  root  is  above  the  surikce.  The  true  distinction  has  relation  to  the  ftmctlons  of 
the  two  organs.  There  is  nothing  in  the  root  analogous  (except  under  special  circum- 
stances) to  buds  or  nodes,  and  consequently  no  true  ramification. 
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aEqua  dmh  substantia  ut  planta  eohibeator  neo  possH  fronde- 
0cere  sursiun,  edet  raxnos  in  aerem  deorsnm. 

Item  Instanti®  Conformes  sunt  gummi  arborum,  et  pler»que 
gewmm  ruiHum.  Utraque  enim  nil  aliud  sunt  quam  exuda* 
tiones  et  percolationes  succorum ;  in  primo  genere  sdlicet,  suc- 
eorum  ex  arboribus ;  in  seoundo^  ex  saxis ;  unde  gignitnr  dan- 
tudo  et  splendor  in  utrisque,  per  peioolationem  nimirum  tenuem 
et  accuratam.  Nam  inde  fit  etism^  quod  pili  animaEum  non 
flint  tarn  pulchri  et  tarn  viiddi  colons  quam  aviiun  plumsB  com* 
plures;  quia  socoi  non  tarn  delicate  percolantur  p^  cutem 
quam  per  calamum. 

Item  Instantie  Conformes  sunt  scrotum  in  animalibus  mas- 
eufis,  et  matrix  in  femellis.  Adeo  ut  nobilis  ilia  fabrica  per 
quam  sexus  differunt,  (quatenus  ad  animalia  terrestria)  nil  aHud 
Tideator  esse^  quam  secundum  exterius  et  interius^ ;  yI  scilicet 
majive  calorie  genitalia  in  sexu  mascnlo  protrudente  in  exte- 
rius, ubi  in  femeOis  nimis  debilis  est  calor  quam  ut  hoc  fiu^re 
poflsit;  unde  aocidit  quod  contineantur  interiuek 

Item  Instantis  Conformes  sunt  pimtsa  pisdum,  et  pedes 
quadrupedum,  aut  pedes  et  also  volucrum;  quibus  addidit 
Aristoteks  quatiior  volumina  in  motu  serpentum.'  Adeo  ut 
in  &brica  universi  motus  Tiyenlium  plerumque  Tideatur  ex- 
pediri  per  quatemiones  artuum  sive  flexionunu 

Item  dentes  in  animalibus  terrestribus,  et  rostra  in  ayibus, 
sunt  Tnfftantiift  Conformes;  unde  manifestum  est^  in  omnibus 
animalibus  perfects,  fluere  duram  quandam  snbstantiam  ver- 
sus os. 

Item  non  absurda  est  Similitude  et  Conformitas  SQa,  ut  homo 
sit  tanquam  planta  inversa.  Nam  radix  nervorum  et  facul- 
tatum  animalium  est  caput ;  partes  autem  seminales  sunt  in- 
fime^  non  computatis  extremitatibus  tibiarum  et  brachiorum* 
At  in  planta,  radix  (qusa  instar  capitis  est)  r^ulariter  infimo 
loco  coUocatur;  semina  autem  supremo.' 

>  TMi  wtmtA  wems  to  baye  been  ffuggested  by  a  ihnflar  punge  in  Telesf  as,  Ih 
Senm  Naimrdy  ▼LIS.:  —  *'  Masculo  ....  magnus  datUB  est  calor,  qoi  et  membrum 
genltale  foras  propeUat  et  tanguinem  multum  beneque  omnem  compactnm  confldat,  &c 
Fcemiiise  autem  .  .  .  laniniens  inditus  est  calor,  qui  neque  genitale  ^as  foras  propellere 
ncc  ^  semliie  sptritum  educere  qaeat"  The  doctrine  however  of  this  passage  was  flnt 
taught  by  Galen,  fhnn  whom  Telesiiis  derived  it.   See  Qalen,  De  Vtu  ParUum,  xW.  6. 

'  De  Anlm.  Incesso,  1.  7. 

*  On  the  other  hand,  one  is  tempted  to  trace  an  analogj  between  the  flower  hi  plants 
and  the  skull  in  man  and  vertebrate  animals  in  general :  each  occurring  at  the  end 
of  the  axis  of  development,  and  each  consisting  of  four  segments — whorls  or  vertebne. 
But  bj  fkr  the  most  remarkable  analogy  between  plants  and  animals  relates  to  the 
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Denique  illud  omnino  prsBcipiendum  est  et  Bcspins  monen* 
dum ;  ut  diligentia  hominum  in  inquisitione  et  congerie  Natu^ 
ralis  Historian  deinceps  mutetur  plane,  et  yertator  in  contrarium 
ejus  quod  nunc  in  usu  est.  Magna  enim  hucusque  atque  adeo 
curiosa  fuit  hominum  industria  in  notanda  rerum  varietate 
atque  explicandis  accuratiB  animalium,  herbarum>  et  fossilium 
differentiis;  quarum  plera&que  magis  sunt  lusus  naturss  quan\ 
seriffi  alicujus  utilitatb  versus  scientias.  Faciunt  certe  hujus-* 
modi  res  ad  delectationem,  atque  etiam  quandoque  ad  praxin ; 
yerum  ad  introspiciendam  naturam  parum  aut  nihiL  Itaque 
conyertenda  plane  est  opera  ad  inquirendas  et  notandas  rerum 
similitudines  et  analoga,  tarn  in  integralibus  quam  partibus. 
Iliad  enim  sunt  qusB  naturam  uniunt^  et  constituere  scientias 
incipnnt.^ 

Yerum  in  his  omnino  est  adhibenda  cautio  grayis  et  seyera ; 
ut  accipiantur  pro  Instantiis  Conformibus  et  Proportionatis, 
illas  quae  denotant  Similitudines  (ut  ab  initio  diximus)  Physicas; 
id  est,  reales  et  substantiales  et  immersas  in  natura,  non  for- 
tuitas  et  ad  speciem ;  multo  minus  superstitiosas  aut  curiosas, 
quflles  naturalis  magise  scriptores  (homines  leyissimi,  et  in  rebus 
tam  seriis  quales  nunc  agimus  yix  nominandi)  ubique  osten- 
tant;  magna  cum  yanitate  et  desipientia,  inanes  similitudi- 
nes et  sympatbias  rerum  describentes  atque  etiam  quandoque 
affingentes. 

Yerum  his  missis,  etiam  in  ipsa  configuratione  mundi  in  ma* 
joribus  non  sunt  negligendae  Instantias  Conformes;  veluti 
Africa,  et  regio  Peruyiana  cum  continente  se  porrigente  usque 
ad  Fretum  Magellanicum.  Utraque  enim  regio  habet  similes 
isthmoB  et  similia  promontoria,  quod  non  temere  accidit.^ 

Item  Noyus  et  Yetus  Orbis ;  in  eo  quodutrique  orbes  yersus 

mode  of  development  of  their  tissues,  which,  there  Is  reason  to  believe,  were  all  prima- 
rily formed  from  cells.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  this  proposition  is  perhaps  not  yet 
quite  complete. 

It  is  curious  that,  after  it  had  been  established  in  the  case  of  plants,  Schleiden  con- 
celved  that  in  this  unity  of  original  structure  he  had  found  a  character  peculiar  to 
vegetable  life,  so  that  the  analogy  between  plants  and  anfanals  seemed  to  be  Impaired 
by  the  discovery. 

'  **Natura  iiUinita  est,  sed  qui  symbola  animadverterit  omnia  intelliget,  licet  non 
omnino/'  are  the  words  of  a  great  poet,  who  perhaps  also  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  great 
philosopher.  They  form  the  motto  of  one  of  the  happiest  illustrations  of  what  Bacon 
meant  by  instautla  conformist —  the  Parthenogenesis  of  Professor  Owen. 

*  A.  von  Humboldt  has  pointed  out  the  conformity  of  the  opposite  shores  of  the  ■ 
Atlantic  —  the  approximate  correspondence  between  the  projections  on  each  side  and 
the  recesses  on  the  other.  But  Bacon  apparently  compares  not  the  opposite  but  the 
corresponding  coasts  of  Aftrfca  and  America.  C.  Concepdon  would  correspond  tu 
C,  Negro ;  but  the  parallelism  is  not  very  close. 
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septentnones  lati  soht  et  exporrecti^  versus  austrum  autem 
angasti  et  acuminatL 

Item  Instantise  Conformes  nobilissinud  sunt  frigora  intensa 
in  media  (quam  vocant)  aeris  regione^  et  ignes  acenimi  qui 
flffipe  reperiuntur  erumpentes  ex  locis  subterraneis ;  quae  du» 
les  eimt  ultimitates  et  extrema ;  natures  scilicet  Frigid!  versus 
ambitum  coeli,  et  naturas  Calidi  versus  viscera  terras ;  per  anti- 
peristasin,  sive  rejectionem  natures  contraries. 

Postremo  autem  in  axiomatibus  scientiarum  notatu  digna 
est  Conformitas  Instantiarum.  Yeluti  tropus  rhetorices,  qui 
didtur  Prester  Expectatnm,  conformis  est  tropo  nlusices,  qui 
vocatur  Dedinatio  Cadenlies,  Similiter^  postulatum  mathema* 
ticum,  ut  qua  eidem  tertio  csqualia  sunt  etiam  inter  se  sint 
aquoHa,  conforme  est  cum  fiibrica  syllogiismi  in  logica^  qui  unit 
ea  ques  conveniunt  in  medio.  ^  Denique  multum  utilis  est  in 
quamplurimis  sagacitas  quesdam  in  conquirendis  et  indagandis 
Conformitatibus  et  Similitudinibus  Physicis. 

xxvin. 

Inter  Presrogativas  Instantiarum,  ponemus  septimo  loco  Jn- 
siantias  Manodicas^ ;  quas  etiam  Irregular es  sive  Heteroclitas 
(sompto  vocabulo  a  grammaticis)  appellare  consuevimus.  Ese 
sunt,  ques  ostendunt  corpora  in  concreto,  quas  videntur  esse 
extravagantia  et  quan  abrupta  in  natura,  et  minime  convenire 
cum  aliis  rebus  ejusdem  generis.  Etenim  Instantias  Conformes 
sunt  dmiles  alterius,  at  Instantias  Monodicas  simt  sui  simi-> 
les.  XJsus  vero  Instantiarum  Monodicarum  est  talis  qualis  est 
Instantiarum  Clandestinarum :  viz.  ad  evehendam  et  unien-» 
dam  naturam  ad  invenienda  genera  sive  communes  naturas, 
limitandas  postea  per  differentias  veras.  Neque  enim  desi- 
stendum  ab  inquisitione  donee  proprietates  et  qualitates,  quas 
inveniuntur  in  higusmodi  rebus  quas  possunt  censeri  pro  mira- 
culis  natures^  reducantur  et  comprehendantur  sub  aliqua  Forma 

*  The  Importance  of  the  parallel  here  luggested  was  never  understood  until  the 
present  time,  because  the  language  of  mathematics  and  of  logic  has  hitherto  not  been 
such  as  to  permit  the  relation  between  them  to  be  recognised.  Mr.  Boole's  Laws  of 
Thought  contain  the  first  development  of  ideas  of  which  the  germ  is  to  be  found  In 
Bacon  and  Leibnitx ;  to  the  latter  of  whom  the  fundamental  principle  that  in  logic 
a*  B  a  was  known  (v.  Lelbnits,  PhUot.  Worka^  by  Erdmann,  1840,  p.  i30>  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Boole's  treatment  of  the  sul^ect  is  worthy  of  these  great 


Other  caculuses  of  inference  (using  the  word  in  its  widest  sense),  besides  the  mathe- 
matical  and  the  logical,  yet  perhaps  remain  to  be  developed  ;  but  this  is  a  sulgect  on 
which  it  is  impossible  here  to  enter. 

*  MonadicoM.    Sec  note  3.  p.  165.  — J.  & 
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aive  Lege  certa;  ut  irregularitas  shre  smgularitas  mkmia  re* 
periatur  pendere  ab  aliqua  Forma  Conununi;  miraeulum  rero 
illud  sit  tandem  Aolmmaodo  in  diffierentiis  aocuratis  et  gradu  et 
ooncursu  raio,  et  non  in  ipsa  specie ;  ubi  nunc  contemplatbnes 
kominum  non  procedant  ultra  quam  ut  ponant  hujusmodi  res 
pro  eecretis  et  magnalibus  naturae,  et  tanquam  incausabilibo&y 
et  pro  exceptionibus  r^ulamm  generalium. 

Exempla  Instantiarum  Monodicamm  sunt,  sol  et  luna,  inter 
astra;  magnes^  inter  lapides;  argentum  Tivum,  int&t  metaUa; 
elephas,  inter  quadrupedes ;  sensus  veneris,  inter  genera  tactus ; 
odor  yenaticus  in  canibus,  inter  genera  olfactus.  Etnm  S 
Htera  apud  granunaticos,  habetur  pro  Monodica;  ob  facilan 
compositionem  quam  sustinet  cum  consonantibus,  aliquando 
duplicibnsy  aliquando  triplicibus;  quod  nulla  alia  litera  fiMsit. 
Flurimi  autem  faciends  sunt  hujusmodi  instantiie ;  quia  acuunt 
et  yivificant  inquisitionem,  et  medentur  intelleetui  deprayato  a 
eonsuetudine  et  ab  iis  qu»  flunt  plerunque. 

Inter  Prserogativas  Instanttamm,  ponemus  loco  octaTO  Jit- 
stant'uM Deviantes ;  errores  scilicet  natures,  et  vaga,  ac  monstra: 
ubi  natura  dedinat  et  deflectit  a  cursu  ordinario.  Differunt 
enim  Errores  natune  ab  Instantiis  Monodicis  in  hoe;  quod 
Monodicse  sint  miracula  specienim,  at  Errores  sint  miracula 
individuorum*  Similis  autem  fore  sunt  usus;  quia  rectificant 
intellectum  adversus  consueta,  et  revelant  Formas  Communes. 
Keque  enim  in  his  etiam  desistendum  ab  iiiquisitione  donee 
inveniatur  causa  hujusmodi  declinationi8»  Yeruntamen  causa 
ilia  non  exnrgit  ad  Formam .  aliquam  propde,  sed  tantum  ad 
latentem  processum  ad  Formam.  Qui  emm  vias  natura  no- 
verit,  is  deviationes  etiam  fitcilius  obserVabit.  At  rursus,  qui 
deviationes  noverit,  is  aceuratius  vias  describet.^ 

Atque  in  illo  differunt  etiam  ab  Instantiis  Monodicis,  quod 
multo  magis  instruant  praxin  et  operativam*  Nam  novas 
species  generare  arduum  admodiun  foret;  at  species  notas 
variare,  et  inde  rara  multa  ac  inusitata  producere,  minus  ar- 
duum. Facilis  autem  transitus  est  a  miraculis  natures  ad 
miracula  artis.  Si  enim  deprehendatur  semel  natura  in  varia* 
tione  sua,  ejusque  ratio  manifesta  fuerit,  expeditum  erit  eo 
deducere  naturam   per    artem    quo  per    casum   aberraverit. 

>  See  Owen,  On  the  Naiurt  o/Limbt,  p,  54. 
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Neqoe  solum  eo^  sed  et  alioraum ;  cum  errores  ex  una  parte 
monBtrent  et  aperiant  viaca  ad  errores  et  deflexiones  unde- 
quaque.  Hio  vero  exempUs  nou  est  opus,  propter  eorundem 
Gopiam.  Facienda  enim  est  congeries  siye  bistoria  naturalis 
parlicularis  omnium  monstrorum  et  partuum  naturae  pr(H 
digiosorum;  omnis  demque  novitatis  et  raritatis  et  inconsueti 
in  natura.  Hoc  vero  faciendum  est  cum  severissimo  delectu, 
ut  oonstet  fides.  Maxime  autem  habenda  sunt  pro  suspectis 
quad  pendent  qnomodocunqne  a  religione,  ut  prodigia  Livu: 
nee  minus,  quas  inveniuntur  in  seriptoribus  magiae  naturalis, 
aut  etiam  alchymiae,  et  bujusmodi  bominibus ;  qui  tanquam  proci 
sunt  et  amatores  &bplanmu  Sed  depromenda  sunt  ilia  ex 
gravi  et  fida  bistoria,  et  auditionibus  oertis. 

XXX. 

Inter  Ptaerogativas  Instantiarum,  ponemus  loco  nono  Instan^ 
Has  Limitaneizs;  quae  eliam  Partieipia  vocare  consueyimus. 
Eae  Tero  sunt,  qusd  exbibent  species  corporum  tales,  quaa  vi- 
dentur  esse  ccmipofiitad  ex  speciebus  duabus,  vel  Budimenta 
inter  speciem  unam  et  alteram.  Ha&  vero  Instantias .  inter 
Instantias  McAodicas  sive  Heteroolitas  recte  numerari  possunt : 
sunt  enim  in  universitate  rerum  rarao  et  extraordinariaB.  Sed 
tomen  ob  dignitatem  seorsim  tractandae  et  ponendae  sunt; 
optime  enim  indicant  c<»npositionem  et  fabricam  rerum,  et  in^ 
nuunt  oausas  numeri  et  qualitatia  spederuni  ordinariarum  in 
universo,  et  deducunt  intellectum  ab  eo  quod  est,  ad  id  quod 
esse  potest. 

Harum  exempla  sunt,  musous,  inter  putredinem  et  plantam; 
oometaa  nonnulli,  inter  Stellas  et  meteora  ignita ;  pisces  yolantes> 
inter  aves  et  pisces ;  vespertiliones,  inter  avea  et  quadrupedes ; 
etiam 

"  Simia  qiiaiii  similia  torpiaaima  bestia  nobis ;  **  * 

et  partus  animalium  biformes  et  commisti  ex  speciebus  diversis, 
et  similia. 

XXXI. 

Inter  PraBrogativas  Instantiarum  ponemus  decimo  loco  /n- 
stantias  PotestcLtis,  siye  Fascium  (sumpto  yocabulo  ab  insignibus 
imperii),  quas  etiam  Ligeniay  siye  Manus  Hominis  appeUare 
consueyimus.  Eae  simt  opera  maxime  nobilia  et  perfecta,  et 
tanquam  ultima  in  unaquaque  arte.     Cum  enim  boc  agatur 

■  Eoniqib  quoted  by  Clcerot 
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pr»cipue  at  natura  pareat  rebus  et  commodis  humaniB;  con-* 
dentaneum  est  prorsus,  ut  opera  quae  jampridem  in  potestate 
hominis  Aierunt  (quasi  provinci»  antea  occupatae  et  subactae) 
notentur  et  numerentur ;  prsBsertim  ea  quse  sunt  maxime  enu* 
cleata  et  perfecta ;  propterea  quod  ab  istis  proclivior  et  magis 
in  propinquo  sit  transitus  ad  nova  et  hactenus  non  inventa.  Si 
quis  enim  ab  horum  contemplatione  attenta  propositum  acriter 
et  strenue  urgere  yelit,  fiet  certe  ut  aut  producat  ilia  pauIo 
longius,  aut  deflectat  ilia  ad  aliquid  quod  finitimum  est^  aut 
etiam  applicet  et  transferat  ilia  ad  usum  aliquem  nobiliorem* 

Neque  hie  finis.  Yerum  quemadmodum  ab  operibus  natursB 
raris  et  inconsuetis  erigitur  intellectus  et  elevatur  ad  inquirendas 
et  inveniendas  Formas  qusB  etiam  illorum  sunt  capaces,  ita 
etiam  in  operibus  artis  egregiis  et  admirandis  hoc  usu-venit ; 
idque  multo  magis ;  quia  modus  efficiendi  et  operandi  hujusmodi 
miracula  artis  manifestus  ut  plurimum  est,  cum  plerunque  in 
miraculis  natures  sit  magis  obscurus.  Attamen  in  his  ipsis 
cautio  est  adhibenda  yel  maidme,  ne  deprimant  scilicet  intel* 
lectum  et  emn  quasi  humo  affigant. 

Periculum  enim  est,  ne  per  hujusmodi  opera  artis,  qu»  vi* 
dentur  velut  summitates  quasdam  et  fastigia  industrial  humanae, 
reddatur  intellectus  attonitus  et  ligatus  et  quasi  maleficiatus 
quoad  ilia,  ita  ut  cmn  aliis  consuescere  non  possit,  sed  oogitet 
nihil  ejus  generis  fieri  posse  nisi  eadem  via  qua  ilia  effecta  sunt, 
accedente  tantummodo  diligentia  majore  et  praBparatione  magis 
accurata.  , 

Contra  illud  ponendum  est  pro  certo:  yias  et  modos  effi- 
ciendi res  et  opera  quae  adhuc  reperta  simt  et  notata,  res  esse 
plerunque  pauperculas ;  atque  omnem  potentiam  majorem  pen- 
dere  et  ordine  derivari  a  fontibus  Formarum,  quarum  nulla 
adhuc  inventa  est. 

Itaque(ut  alibi  diximusy  qui  de  machinis  et  arietibus,  quales 
erant  apud  veteres,  cogitasset,  licet  hoc  fecisset  obnixe  atque 
aetatem  in  eo  consumpsisset,  nunquam  tamen  incidisset  in  in- 
ventum  tormentorum  igneorum  operantium  per  pulverem  py- 
riuuL  Neque  rursus,  qui  in  lanificiis  et  serico  vegetabili 
observationem  suam  et  meditationem  coUocasset,  unquam  per 
ea  reperisset  naturam  vermis  aut  serici  bombycinL 

Quocirca  omnia  inventa  quae  censeri  possunt  magis  nobilia 

>  I.  §  109. 
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(a  animum  advertas)  in  Iticem  prodiere  nullo  modo  per  poBillafl 
enucleationee  et  extensiones  artium,  sed  omnino  per  casum. 
Nihil  autem  repnesentat  ^  aut  anticipat  caaum  (cujus  mos  est  ut 
tantum  per  longa  Bascula  operetur)  prster  inventionein  For^ 
jnamixL 

Exempla  autem  hujusmodi  instantiarum  particularia  nihil 
jopuB  est  adducere,  propter  copinm  eorundem*  Nam  hoc  omnino 
agendum ;  ut  yisitentnr  et  penitus  introspiciantur  omnes  artes 
mechaniese,  atque  liberates  etiam  (quatenus  ad  opera),  atque 
inde  facienda  est  congenes  sive  historia  particularism  tanquam 
magnaUum  et  operum  magistralium  et  maxime  perfectorum 
in  unaquaque  ipsarum,  una  cum  modis  effectionis  sive  opera- 
tionis. 

Neque  tamen  astringimus  diligentiam,  quadi  adhibenda  est  in 
hujusmodi  collecta,  ad  ea  quse  censentur  pto  magisteriis  et 
arcanis  alicujus  artis  tantum,  atque  movent  adniirationem*  Ad- 
miratio  enim  proles  est  raritatis ;  siquidem  rara,  licet  in  genere 
sint  ex  yulgatis  naturis,  tamen  admirationem  pariunt. 

At  contra,  quae  revera  admirationi  esse  debent  propter  dis- 
crepantiam  qu»  inest  illis  in  specie  collatis  ad  alias  species, 
tamen  d  in  usu  familiari  pnesto  sint  leviter  notantur*  Debent 
autem  notari  Monodica  artis,  non  minus  quam  Monodica  na^ 
tune;  de  quibus  antea  diximus.^  Atque  quemadmodmn  in 
Monodicb  DatursB  posuimus  solem,  lunam,  magnetem,  et  similia, 
qu»  re  yulgatissima  sunt  sed  natura  tamen  fere  singulari: 
idem  et  de  Monodicis  artis  faciendum  est. 

Exempli  gratia;  Instantia  Monodica  artis  est  papyrus;  res 
admodum  vulgata.  At  si  diligenter  animum  advertas,  materiie 
artificiales  aut  plane  textiles  sunt  per  fila  directa  et  transversa; 
qualia  sunt  {Mumus  serious,  aut  laneus,  et  linteus,  et  hujus- 
modi; aut  coagmentantur  ex  succis  concretis;  qualia  sunt 
later,  aut  argilla  figularis,  aut  vitrum,  aut  esmalta,  aut  pored- 
Jana,  et  similia ;  quae  si  bene  uniantur  splendent,  dn  minus,  in- 
durantur  certe,  sed  non  splendent.  Attamen  omnia  talia,  quse 
£unt  ex  succis  concretis,  sunt  firagilia,  nee  ullo  modo  hierentia 
et  tenacia.  At  contra,  papyrus  est  corpus  tenax,  quod  scindi  et 
lacerari  possit;  ita  ut  imitetur  et  fere  semuletur  pellem  sive 
m^mbranam  alicujus  animalis,  aut  foliimi  alicujus  vegetabilis,  et 
hiyusmodi  opificia  naturae.    Nam  neque  finigilis  est^  ut  vitmm : 

>  See  note,  p.  208L  *  n.  §  2S. 
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neque  textilis^  ut  jmntiae;  eed  habet  fibras  certe^  non  fila 
distincta,  omnino  ad  modum  materiarum  naturalium ;  nt  inter 
artificialee  materias  vix  inreniatur  Bimile  aliquod,  eed  sit  plane 
MonodicimL^  Atque  prseferenda  sane  sunt  in  artificialibus  ea 
qusB  maxime  accedont  ad  imitationem  nature,  aut  e  contrario 
earn  potenter  regunt  et  invertont 

Bursus,  inter  Ingenia  et  Manus  Homlnis,  non  prorsns  con- 
temnenda  sunt  prmtigin  et  jocularia*  Nonnnlla  enim  ex  istis, 
licet  sint  usu  levia  et  ludicra,  tamen  infbrmatione  valida  esse 
possnnt. 

Poetremo,  neque  omnino  omittenda  snnt  superstitiosa,  et 
(prout  Tooabulum  sensa  yiilgari  acdpitur)  magica.  Licet  enim 
hujusmodi  res  sint  in  immensum  obrutae  grandi  mole  mendar 
ciorom  et  iiibularam>  tamen  inspiciendum  paulisp^r  d  forte 
subeit  et  lateat  in  aliqnibtts  earmn  aHqna  operatio  natoralis ;  nt 
in  fascino,  et  fortificatione  imaginationis,  et  consensu  rerum 
ad  distans^  et  transmissione  impressionum  a  spiritu  ad  spiritum 
non  minus  quam  a  ooipore  ad  corpus^  et  similibus. 

XXXII; 

Ex  iis  qa»  ante  dicta  sunt,  patet  quod  quinque  ilia  instan- 
tiarum  genera  de  quibua  diximus  (vi£.  Insiantiarum  Confor- 
mxum,  Instantiarum  Monodicarum,  Instantiarum  Deviantium) 
Instantiamm  Limitanearum,  Instantiarum  Potestatis)  non  de-  , 
beant  resetvari  donee  inquirator  natura  aliqua  certa  (quemad- 
modum  instantiie  reliqius,  quas  primo  loco  proposuimtiB,  nee 
non  plurimse  ex  iis  quas  sequentur,  reservari  debent);  sed 
Btatim  jam  ab  initio  fadenda  est  earum  collectio,  tanquam 
bistoria  qu»dam  particukris ;  eo  quod  digerant  ea  quad  ingre- 
diuntur  intelleotom,  et  corrigant  pravam  oomplexionem  intel- 
lectoa  ipsiuB,  quern  omnino  necesse  est  imbui  et  infici  et 
demum  perverti  ac  distorqum  ab  incursibus  quotidianis  et  con- 
snetis. 

Itaque  adhibends  ^nt  em  instanti«  tanquam  pneparativum 
aliquod,  ad  rectificandum  et  expui^andum  intellectum.  Quic^ 
quid  enim  abducit  intellectum  a  eonsuetis  8»quat  et  ccxniJanat 
aream  ejus  ad  recipiendum  lumen  siccum  et  purum  notionum 
Teraruin* 

Quin  etiam  hujusmodi  instantias  stemunt  et  {ffSBsUiiunt  Tiaai 

^  It  it  curious  that  Bacon  should  not  hafe  lemarked  that  all  the  qualities  here 
mentioned  l^ehmg  to  ftlt  as  well  as  to  pspeBt 
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ad  opemfiTain ;  nt  imo  loco  dicemus^  qnaado  de  DedudiarubuM 
ad  Praxin  sermo  erit 

xxxm. 

Inter  PnerogativM  Instantiarum  ponemus  loco  iindecimo  In^ 
stantias  CanUtatus,  atque  HotHles;  quas  etiam  Instantiiu  Pro^ 
poiiiianum  Fixarum  appellare  consuevitnus.  Ese  sunt  instantie, 
qiUB  exliibent  aliqnod  corpus  sive  concretum  tale^  in  quo  natura 
inqidsita  perpetuo  sequatur  tanqnam  comes  quidam  indiridaus; 
ant  contra^  in  quo  natura  inquisita  perpetuo  fugiat  atque  ex 
comitatn  ezdudatur,  ut  hostis  et  inimicus.  Nam  ex  hnjusmodi 
instantJis  fbrmantor  propositiones  oert»  et  universales,  aut 
affirmativas  aut  Degativ»;  in  quibus  subjectnm  erit  tale  corpus 
in  'concreto,  pradicatum  vero  natura  ipsa  inquisita.  Etenim 
propositiones  particukres  omnino  fixes  non  sunt^  ubi  scUicet 
natura  inquisita  reperitur  in  aliquo  concreto  fiuxa  et  mobilis, 
viz.  accedens  sive  acquinta^  aut  rursus  recedens  sive  deposita^ 
Quodrca  particulares  propositiones  non  habent  Prttrogativam 
aliquam  majoiem,  nisi  tantum  in  casu  Migrationis^  de  quo  antea 
dictum  est  Et  niMlominus^  etiam  particulares  illsD  propo* 
sationes  comparatas  et  coUatce  cum  universalibus  multum 
juvant;  ut  suo  loco  dicetur.  Neque  tamen,  etiam  in  universa- 
libus istis  propositionibus  exactam  aut  absolutam  aflSrmationem 
vel  abnegalioBem  requirimus.  Snfficit  enim  ad  id  quod  agitur 
etiamsi  exceptionem  nonnullam  singulavem  aut  raram  p»* 
tiantur. 

Usus  autem  Instantiarum  Comitatus  est  ad  angustiandam 
Affirmativam  Formte,  Quemadmodum  enim  in  Instantiis  Mi- 
grantibua  angustiatnr  Affirmativa  Fonn»  ;  vis.  ut  necessario 
poni  debeat  Fonna  rei  esse  aliquid  quod  per  actum  ilium  Mi- 
grationis  inditur  aut  destruitnr ;  ita  etiam  in  Instantiis  Comi- 
tatus angustiatnr  AffirmatiTa  Formte ;  ut  necessario  poni  debeat 
Forma  rei  esse  aliquid  quod  talem  concretionem  corporis  sub- 
ingrediatur^  aut  contra  ab  eadem  abborreat;  ut  qui  bene  norit 
constitatiosiem  avt  scbematismum  hujusmodi  corporis  non  longe 
abfuerit  ab  extrabenda  in  lucem  Forma  natursB  inquisita. 

Exempli  gratia;  sit  natura  inquisita  Calidum.  Instantia 
Comitatus  eat  flamma.  Etenim  in  aqua,  aere,  lapide,  metal]o> 
et  alus  quamplurimis,  calor  est  mobilis,  et  accedere  potest  et 
recedere ;  at  omnis  flftfnTnn.  est  calida,  ita  ut  calor  in  concretione 
flammse  perpetuo  sequatur.  At  Instantia  Hostilis  Calidi  nulla 
reperitur  apud  nos.     Nam  de  visceribus  terrs  nibil  constat  ad 
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sensum ;  Bed  eoinim  corporupi  qu»  nobis  notst  sunt  nulla  prorsufl 
est  concretio  quse  non  est  susceptibilis  caloris. 

At  rursus^  sit  natura  inquisita  Consistens.  Instantia  Hosti- 
lis  est  aer.  Etenim  metallum  potest  fluere>  potest  consistere; 
similiter  yitrum ;  etiam  aqua  potest  consistere^  cum  conglaciatur: 
at  impossibile  est  ut  aer  unquam  consistat,  aut  exuat  fl.uorem. 

Yerum  de  instantiis  hujusmodi  Propoffltionum  Fixarum  super- 
sunt  duo  monita,  quas  utilia  sunt  ad  id  quod  agitur.  Primum^ 
ut  si  defuerit  plane  universalis  Affirmatiya  aut  Negatiya,  illud 
ipsum  diligenter  notetur  tanquam  non-ens;  sicut  fecimus  de 
Calido>  ubi  uniyersalis  Negatiya  (quatenus  ad  entia  quse  ad 
nostram  notitiam  peryenerint)  in  rerum  natura  deest.  Similiter, 
si  natura  inquisita  sit  Sternum  aut  Incorruptibile,  deest 
Affirmatiya  uniyersalis  hie  apud  nos,  Neque  enim  prsedicari 
potest  JEtemum  aut  Incorruptibile  de  aliquo  corpore  eorum 
quae  infra  coelestia  sunt,  aut  supra  interiora  terras.  Alterum 
monitiun  est,  ut  propositionibus  uniyersalibus,  tarn  affirmatlyis 
quam  negatiyis,  de  aliquo  concreto,  subjungantur  simul  ea  con- 
creta  quae  proximo  yidentur  accedere  ad  id  quod  est  ex  non- 
entibus ;  -ut  in  calore,  flanmiaB  mollissimas  et  minimum  adurentes; 
in  inoorruptibili,  aurum>  quod  proxime  accedit.  Omnia  enim 
ista  indicant  tenninos  naturae  inter  ens  et  non-ens;  et&ciunt 
ad  circumscriptiones  Formarum,  ne  gliscant  et  yagentur  extra 
oonditiones  materiae. 

XXXIV. 

Inter  Prasrogatiyas  Instantiarum,  ponemus  loco  duodecimo 
ipsas  illas  Instantias  Svbjunctivas,  de  quibus  in  superior! 
apborismo  diximus;  quas  etiam  Instantias  UlHmitaHs  siye 
Termini  appellare  consueyimus.  Neque  enim  hujusmodi  in- 
stantias utiles  sunt  tantum,  quatenus  subjunguntur  propositio- 
nibus fixis;  yerum  etiam  per  se,  et  in  proprietate  sua.  In- 
dicant enim  non  obscure  yeras  sectiones  naturas,  et  mensuras 
rerum,  et  illud  Quousque  natura  quid  faciat  et  ferat,  et  deinde 
transitus  naturae  -ad  aliud.  Talia  sunt,  aurum,  in  pondere ; 
ferrum,  in  duritie;  cete,  in  quantitate  animalinm ;  canis,  in 
odore ;  inflammatio  pulyeris  pyrii,  in  expansione  celeri ;  et  alia 
id  genus.  Nee  minus  exhibenda  sunt  ea  quas  sunt  ultima 
gradu  infimo,  quam  quas  supremo ;  ut  spiritus  yini^  in  pondere ' ; 

'  Although  precise  directions  for  making  ether  were  given  hy  yalerins  Cordos  In 
1544,  yet  it  is  said  to  have  remained  tmnotioed  until  It  was  rediscovered  in  th« 
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fierienin,  in  moUitie ;  vennictili  cvt* Sj  in  quantitate  animalium ; 
et  caetera. 

XXXV. 

Inter  Pnsrogativas  Instantiarum^  ponemus  loco  declmo  tertio 
Instantias  Fcederis  sive  Unionis.  Esb  sunt,  qusB  confundunt  et 
adunant  naturas  quia  existimantor  esse  heterogene®,  et  pro 
talibus  notantor  et  signantnr  per  divisiones  receptas. 

At  Instantias  Foederis  ostendunt  operationes  et  effectos  qnas 
deputantur  aliciii  ex  illis  heterogeneis  ut  propria,  competere 
etiam  aliis  ex  heterogeneis;  ut  convincatur  ista  heterogenia 
(quae  in  opinione  est)  vera  non  esse  aut  essentialis,  sed  nil  aliud 
esse  qnam  modificatio  naturao  communis,  Optimi  itaque  sunt 
nsn^  ad  devandum  et  evehendum  intellectum  a  differentiis  ad 
genera;  et  ad  toUendum  lanras  et  simulachra  rerum,  prout 
occummt  et  prodeunt  personataB  in  substantias  concretis. 

Exempli  gratia:  sit  natura  inquisita  Calidum.  Omnino 
Yidetur  esse  diyisio  solennis  et  authentica  quod  sint  tria  genera 
caloris;  viz.  calor  coelestium,  calor  animalium,  et  calor  ignis; 
quodque  isti  calores  (prassertim  unus  ex  illis  comparatus  ad 
reUquos  duos)  sint  ipsa  essentia  et  specie,  sive  natura  specifica, 
differentes  et  plane  heterogenei ;  quandoquidem  calor  coelestium 
et  animalium  generet  et  foveat,  at  calor  ignis  contra  corrumpat 
et  destruat.  Est  itaque  Instantia  Fcsderis  experimentum  illud 
satis  Yulgatum,  cmn  recipitur  ramus  aliquis  yitis  intra  domum 
ubi  sit  focus  assiduus,  ex  quo  maturescunt  uvao  etiam  mense 
integro  citius  quam  foras;  ita  ut  maturatio  fructus  etiam  pen- 
dentis  super  arborem  fieri  possit  scilicet  ab  igne,  cum  hoc 
ipsum  Tideatqr  esse  opus  proprium  solis.^    Itaque  ab  hoc  initio 

eigbtccnih  eenturx.  Bacon's  want  of  acqualnUnoe  with  it»  Implied  In  this  and  other 
passages.  Is  thereiore  not  surprising. 

>  The  regular  use  of  artificial  heat  In  green-houses  and  conservatories  was  not 
known  In  Bacon's  time.  In  the  Maimm  Champitrtt  an  encyclopaedia  of  gardening 
and  agriculture  published  In  1607,  nothing  b  said  of  It;  nor  is  there  anything  on  the 
tol^ject  In  the  writings  of  Porta,  though  In  his  Nat,  Mag.  he  has  spoken  of  various 
modes  of  accelerating  the  growth  of  fruits  and  flowers.  In  the  S^hxt  5yANirMm(4l2.> 
however.  Bacon  speaks  of  housing  hot-country  plants  to  save  them,  and,  in  the  E»9ay 
on  GardetUf  of  stoving  myrtles.  The  Idea  of  what  are  now  called  green-houses  was 
Introduced  into  England  from  Holland  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The 
orangery  at  Heidelberg,  formed,  I  beUeve,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Is  said  to  be  the  earliest  conservatory  on  record. 

It  U  related  that  Aibertus  Magnus,  entertaining  the  emperor  at  Ck)togne  during  the 
winter,  selected  for  the  place  of  entertainment  the  garden  of  his  monastery.  Every- 
thing was  covered  with  snow,  and  the  guests  were  much  inclined  to  be  discontented ; 
but  when  the  feast  began*  the  snow  cleared  away ;  the  trees  put  forth,  first  leaves, 
then  blossoms,  then  fruit;  and  the  climate  became  that  of  summer.  This  glorious 
•ummer,  which  had  thus  abruptly  succeeded  to  the  winter  of  their  discontent,  Usted 

VOL.  I,  U 
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facile  insurgit  intelleotus,  repadiata  lieterogenia  essentiali,  ad 
inquirendum  quad  sint  differentisB  illsB  quse  revera  reperiuntur 
inter  calorem  solis  et  ignis,  ex  quibus  fit  ut  eonim  operationes 
sint  tam  dissimiles,  utcnnque  illi  ipsi  participent  ex  natura 
communL 

Quae  differentias  reperientur  quatuor ;  tiz.  primo  quod  calor 
solis  respectu  caloris  ignis  sit  gradu  longe  clementior  et  lenior; 
secundo,  quod  sit  (prassertim  ut  defertur  ad  nos  per  aSr^n) 
qualitate  multo  humidior ;  tertio  (quod  caput  rei  est)  quod  sit 
Biunme  insBqualis,  atque  acoedens  et  auctus,  etdeinoeps  recedens 
et  diminutus;  id  quod  maxime  confert  ad  generationem  cor* 
porum.  Beote  enim  asseruit  Aristoteles*  causam  principalem 
generationum  et  corruptionum  quae  fiunt  hie  apud  nos  in 
superficie  terrad,  esse  yiam  obliquam  solis  per  zodiacum ;  unde 
calor  solis,  partim  per  vicisaitudines  diei  et  noctis,  partim  per 
successiones  asstatis  et  hyemis,  evadit  miris  modis  inasqualis, 
Neque  tamen  desinit  ille  yir  id  quod  ab  eo  reote  inventum 
fuit  statim  corrumpere  et  depravare.  Nam  ut  arbiter  scilicet 
naturae  (quod  illi  in  more  est)  valde  magistraliter  assignat 
causam  generationis  accessui  solis,  oausam  autem  comiptionis 
recesstd ;  cum  utraque  res  (accessus  videlicet  solis  et  recessus) 
non  respective,  sed  quasi  indifferenter,  praebeat  causam  tam 
generationi  quam  corruptioni;  quandoquidem  inaequalitas  caloris 
generationi  et  corruptioni  rerum,  asqualitas  conservationi  tantum, 
ministret.  Est  et  quarta  differentia  inter  calorem  solis  et  ignis, 
magni  prorsus  moment! ;  viz.  quod  sol  operationes  suas  insinuet 
per  longa  temporis  8patia,ubi  operationes  ignis  (uigente  hominum 
impatientia)  per  breviora  intervalla  ad  exitum  perducantur. 
Quod  si  quis  id  sedulo  agat,  ut  calorem  ignis  attemperet  et 
reducat  ad  gradum  moderatiorem  et  leniorem  (quod  multis 
modis  facile  fit),  deinde  etiam  inspergat  et  admisceat  nonnul* 
lam  humiditatem,  maxime  autem  si  imitetur  calorem  solis  in 
IniB&qualitate,  postremo  si  moram  patienter  toleret  (non  certe 
earn  quas  sit  proportionata  operibus  solis,  sed  lar^orem  quam 
homines  adhibere  solent  in  operibus  ignis),  is  facile  missam 
faoiet  heterogeniam  illam  caloris,  et  vel  tentabit  vel  exaequabit 
vel  in  aliquibus  vincet  opera  solis,  per  calorem  ignis.     Similia 

only  till  the  conclusion  of  the  feist,  when  eyerything  resumed  its  fbiroer  aspect. 
It  would  be  a  ftnciftil  explanation,  and  I  know  not  whether  it  has  eTer  been  suggested, 
to  say  that  Albertus  Magnus  really  entertained  the  emperor  in  a  conservatoiy,  and 
only  led  his  guests  through  the  garden.  See,  for  the  stoiy,  Orimm^s  Deuttche  Sa^en 
>  Meteorologia,  i.  14. 
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Infltiiiitia  Foederis  est  resosdtatio  papiliomim  ex  firigoi^  etapen- 
tium  et  tanquam  emortuamm^  per  exigaum  teporem  ignis ;  nt 
facile  cemas  non  magis  negatum  esse  igni  vivibBcare  animantia 
qnam  maturare  vegetabilia.  Etiam  inyentam  illud  celebre 
Fracastorii  de  sartagine  acriter  calefacta,  qua  circundant  medici 
capita  apoplecliconim  desperatomm^  expandit  manifeste  spiri* 
tus  animales  ab  humaribus  et  obstruotionibus  cerebri  compres- 
SOB  et  quasi  extinctos^  illosque  ad  motum  excitat^  non  aliter 
qnam  ignis  operatur  in  aquom  aut  aerem,  et  tamen  per  conse- 
qnens  Tivificat.  Etiam  ova  aliquando  excluduntur  per  calorem 
ignis,  id  qnod  prorsos  imitatur  calorem  animalem ;  et  complnra 
ejusmodi ;  ut  nemo  dnbitare  possit  quin  calor  ignis  in  multis 
subjeetis  modifioari  possit  ad  imaginem  caloris  codestium  et 
animalimn.' 

Similiter  sint  natuxie  inquisit»  Hotus  et  Quies.  Yidetur 
esse  divisio  solennis  atque  ex  intima  philosophia;  qnod  corpora 
naturalia  yd  rotent,  vel  ferantur  recta,  vel  stent  sive  quiescant. 
Aut  enim  est  motns  sine  termino,  aut  statio  in  termino,  aut 
latio  ad  terminum.  At  motus  ille  perennis  rotationis  yidetur 
esse  ocelestium  proprius;  statio  siye  quies  yidetur  competere 
globo  ipsi  terns;  at  corpora  csBtera  (gravia  qu»  yocant  et 
leyia,  extra  loca  scilicet  connaturalitatis  sued  sita)  feruntur 
recta  ad  massas  siye  congregationes  similium;  leyia  sursum, 
versus  ambitnm  qoeli ;  gravia  deorsum^  versus  terram.  Atque 
ista  pulchra  dictu  sunt 

At  Instantia  Foederis  est  cometa  aliquis  bumilior;  qui  cum 
sit  longe  infra  coelum,  tamen  rotat.  Atque  commentum  Ari- 
stotefis'  de  alligatione  sive  seqnacitate  cometas  ad  astrum  all- 
quod  jampridem  explosum  est;  non  tantum  quia  ratio  ejus  non 
est  probabilis,  sed  propter  experientiam  manifestam  discursus 
et  irr^ularis  motus  cometarum  per  varia  loca  coelL 

At  rursus  alia  Instantia  Foederis  circa  hoc  subjectum  est 

>  It  Is  mentioned  In  the  life  of  Fracasiortus,  that  when  dying  of  apoplexy,  and 
tpecchlesfl,  he  made  signs  for  the  application  of  a  cucurbita  (or  copping-vessel)  to  bis 
head,  remembering  the  rtmaitable  cure  which  he  had  eflTected  In  the  ease  of  a  nun  at 
Verooa.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  **  dry  cupping/'  as  it  is  eaUed,  acts 
dmply  by  partially  removing  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere :  the  heat  applied  to  the 
veesel  has  no  other  effect  than  that  of  rarefying  the  air  it  contains. 

*  Bacon's  r^ection  of  the  essential  heterogeneity  of  the  three  species  of  heat  Is  appa- 
rsntly  taken  fhxn  Teleslns,  Dt  Rmim  NaL  vi.  20.  Telesius  remarks,  as  Bacon 
does,  that  eggs  may  be  katofacd»  and  insects  apparently  dead  restored  to  life,  by  means 
c^artUldalheat 

•  MeKorol  L  4. 
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motus  aeris ;  qui  intra  tropiooe  (ubi  circuli  rotatiomB  sunt  xna- 
jores)  yidetur  et  ipse  rotare  ab  oriente  in  occidentem. 

Et  alia  rursus  instantia  foret  fluxus  et  refluxus  mari/Sy  si 
modo  aquas  ipsas  deprehendantur  ferri  motu  rotatianis  (licet 
tardo  et  evanido)  ab  oriente  in  occidentem;  ita  tamen  ut  bis 
in  die  repercutiantur*  Itaque^  si  hsec  ita  se  habeant,  mani- 
festum  est  motum  istum  rotationis  non  terminari  in  €<£lesti- 
bus^  sed  communicari  aeri  et  aquie. 

Etiam  ista  proprietas  levium,  nimirum  ut  fcrantur  sursum, 
vacillat  nonnihiL  Atque  in  hoc  sumi  potest  pro  Instantia 
Foederis  bulla  aquas.  Si  enim  aer  fuerit  subter  aquam^  ascendit 
rapide  yersus  superficiem  aquse^  per  motum  ilium  plagae  (quam 
vocat  Democritus)  per  quam  aqua  descendens  percutit  et  attoUit 
aerem  sursum ;  non  autem  per  contentionem  aut  nixum  aeris 
ipsius.  Atqui  ubi  ad  superficiem  ipsam  aquas  ventum  fiierit^ 
turn  cohibetur  aer  ab  ulteriore  ascensu^  per  levem  resistentiam 
quam  reperit  in  aqua,  non  statim  tolerante  se  discontinuari : 
ita  ut  exilis  admodum  sit  appetitus  aeris  ad  superiora. 

Similiter  sit  natura  inquisita  Pondus.  Est  plane  diyisio 
recepta^  ut  densa  et  solida  ferantur  versus  centrum  terras^  rara 
autem  et  tenuia  versus  ambitum  coeli;  tanquam  ad  loca  sua 
propria.  Atque  loca  quod  attinet,  (licet  in  scholis  hujusmodi 
res  valeant)  plane  inepta  et  puerilis  cogitatio  est^  locimi  aliquid 
posse.  Itaque  nugantur  philosophi  cum  dicant  quod^  si  per- 
forata esset  terra>  corpora  gravia  se  sisterent  quando  ventum 
esset  ad  centrum*  Esset  enim  certe  virtuosum  plane  et  efficax 
genus  nihili^  aut  puncti  mathematici,  quod  aut  alia  afficeret, 
aut  rursus  quod  alia  appeterent :  corpus  enim  non  nisi  a  cor- 
pore  patitur.  Yerum  iste  appetitus  ascendendi  et  descendendi 
aut  est  in  schematismo  corporis  quod  movetur^  aut  in  sym- 
pathia  sive  consensu  cum  alio  corpore.  Quod  si  inveniatur 
aliquod  corpus  densum  et  solidum^  quod  nihilominus  non  fe- 
ratur  ad  terram^  confunditur  hujusmodi  divisio.  At  si  recipiatur 
opinio  Gilberti^  quod  magnetica  vis  terras  ad  alliciendum  gravia 
non  extendatur  ultra  orbem  virtutis  suas  (quas  operatur  sem- 
per ad  distantiam  certam^  et  non  ultra)  ^,  hocque  per  aliquam 


>  In  Gilbert*!  philosopfay,  the  earth*8  magnetic  action  is  not  dlatingnistaed  from 
gravity.  Thus  he  says :  «*  Partes  vero  primariorum  globomm  tntegris  alligate  aunt,  in 
illos  naturali  deaiderio  Incumbunt ....  Non  autem  -  est  appetitus  aut  IncUnatio  ad 
locum,  aut  spatium,  aut  terminum ;  sed  ad  corpus,  ad  fontem,  ad  matrem,  ad  princi^ 
plum  ubi  uninntur,  conservantur,  et  a  periculis  yagK  partes  TevocatsB  quiescunt  omnesi 
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bstantiain  verifioetur^  ea  demum  erit  Instantia  Foederis  circa 
Iioc  subjectum.  Neque  tamen  occnrrit  impraBsentiarum  aliqua 
instantia  super  hoc  certa  et  manifesta.  Proxime  videntur 
accedere  cataracts  coeli,  que  in  navigationibas  per  Oceanum 
Atlanticum  versos  Indias  atrasque  saepe  conspicinntor.  Tanta 
enim  videtur  esse  iris  et  moles  aquarum  qu»  per  hujusmodi 
cataractas  subito  effiinditur^  ut  videatur  collectio  aquarum 
fiiisse  ante  fecta^  atque  in  his  locis  hsesisse  et  mansisse;  et 
postea  potius  per  causam  yiolentam  dejecta  et  detrusa  esse, 
quam  natural!  motu  gravitalis  cecidisse ;  adeo  ut  conjici  possit, 
oorpoream  molem  densam  atque  compactam  in  magna  distantia 
a  terra  fore  pensilem  tanquam  terram  ipsam,  nee  casuram 
nisi  dejiciatur.  Yerum  de  hoc  nil  certi  affirmamus.  Interim 
in  hoc  et  in  multis  aliis  facile  apparebit,  quam  inopes  simus 
historian  naturalis  ;  cum  loco  instantiarum  certarum  nonnun- 
quam  suppositiones  afferre  pro  exemplis  cogamur. 

Similiter  sit  natura  inquisita  Discursus  IngeniL  Videtur 
omnino  diyisio  Tera,  rationis  humane  et  solertias  brutorum. 
Attamen  sunt  nonnuUas  instantise  actionum  que  eduntur  a 
brutis,  per  quas  videntur  etiam  bruta  quasi  syllogLzare;  ut 
memories  proditum  est  de  oorvo,  qui  per  magnas  siccitates 
fere  enectus  siti  conspexit  aquam  in  trunco  cavo  arboris;  at- 
que cum  non  daretur  ei  intrare  propter  angustias,  non  cessavit 
jacere  multos  lapillos,  per  quos  surgeret  et  ascenderet  aqua  ut 
bibere  posset ;  quod  postea  cessit  in  proverbimn. 

Similiter  sit  natura  inquisita  Yisibile.  Videtur  omnino 
esse  divisio  vera  et  certa,  lucis,  quas  est  yisibile  originale  et 
primam  copiam  facit  visui,  et  colons,  qui  est  yisibile  secun- 
darium  et  sine  luce  non  cemitur,  ita  ut  yideatur  nil  aliud  esse 
quam  imago  ant  modificatio  lucis.^  Attamen  ex  utraque  parte 
circa  hoc  yidentnr  esse  Instantiae  Foederis;    scilicet,  nix  in 

Ita  telliu  allicit  magnetica  omnia,  turn  alia  omnia  in  quibus  vis  magnetica  primarta 
dcslit  materi«  ratione ;  quae  incllnatio  in  terrenis  gravitaa  dieitur.*'  —  Dt  Munde, 
tt.  c.  3.  Again,  that  the  magnetic  action  of  the  earth  or  of  a  magnet  is  confined  to  a 
definite  orb  appears  from  a  variety  of  passages.  See  De  Magnete,  iL  c.  7.,  and  the 
definitions  prefixed  to  this  work.  Gilbert  distinguished  between  the  *«  orb  of  virtue,** 
which  includes  the  whole  space  through  which  any  magnetic  action  extends,  and  the 
■'  orb  of  coition,**  which  is  **  totum  illud  spatium  per  quod  minimum  magneticum  per 
magnetem  movetur."  He  asserts  that  the  orb  of  the  magnetic  virtue  extends  to  the 
moon,  and  ascribes  the  moon*s  inequalities  to  the  effects  it  produces  (Z>e  Afviu/o, 
iLc.  19.).  In  the  preceding  chapter  he  remarlcs,  **Luna  nuignetice  alligatur  teme,  quia 
fiscies  ejus  semper  versus  terram.'* 

*  The  doctrine  of  this  passage  seems  to  be  taken  flrom  Telesius,  De  Rerum  A^o/uWS, 
viL  c.  31.: — "Senstts  Ipse  prlmo  illam  [lucem]  et  per  se  visilem  colores  siquldera 
viillcs,  at  secundo  a  luce  loco  et  luds  omnino  opera  visiles  declarat.'* 

V  3 
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magna  quaatitAte^  et  flanmtt  suli^iiris;  in  quarum  altera 
Yidetur  ease  color  primtilam  luoena,  in  altera  lux  vergena  ad 
colorem. 

XXXYI. 

Inter  PraerogatiTaa  Inatantianun^  ponemna  loco  decimo 
quarto  Instantias  Cruets  ;  translato  vocabulo  a  Crucibua,  qu» 
erectiB  in  biviis  indicant  et  aignant  Tiarum  Beparationee.  Has 
etiam  Instantias  Deeisorias  et  JudicialeSy  et  in  casibus  nonnullis 
Instantias  Oraculi  et  Mandatiy  appellare  coDSuevimus.  Earum 
ratio  talis  est.  Cum  in  inquisitione  naturae  alicujus  intellectus 
ponitur  tanquam  in  ssquilibrio,  ut  incertus  sit  utii  naturarum  e 
duabus,  yel  quandoque  pluribus,  causa  naturao  inquisitas  at- 
tribui  aut  assignari  debeat,  propter  complurium  naturarum  con- 
cursum  fiequentem  et  ordinarium^  Instantiae  Cruds  ostendunt 
consortium  unius  ex  naturis  (quoad  naturam  inquisitam)  fidum 
et  indissolubile^  alterius  autem  varium  et  separabile;  unde 
terminatur  quaestio,  et  recipitur  natura  ilia  prior  pro  causa^ 
missa  altera  et  repudiata.  Itaque  hujusmodi  install tiaB  sunt 
maximsft  lueis,  et  quasi  magnae  auctoritatis ;  ita  ut  curriculum 
interpretationis  quandoque  in  illas  desinat^  et  per  illas  per* 
ficiatur.  Interdum  autem  InstantiaB  Crucis  illas  occurrunt  et 
inveniuntur  inter  jampridem  notatas;  at  ut  plurimum  noTas 
Bunt^  et  de  industria  atque  ex  composito  quamitas  et  applicata&i 
et  diligentia  sedula  et  acri  tandem  erutas.^ 

ExempU  gratia;  sit  natura  inquisita  Fluxus  et  Refluxus 
Maris,  ille  bis  repetatus  in  die  atque  sexhorarius  in  accessibus 
et  recessibus  singulis,  cum  differentia  nonnulla  quae  ooinddit  in 
motum  lunas.     Biyium  circa  banc  naturam  tale  est. 

Necesse  prorsus  est  ut  iste  motus  efficiatur,  yel  ab  aquarum  pro* 
gressu  et  regressu,  in  modum  aqun  in  pelyi  agitata^,  quas  quando 
latus  imum  pelyis  alluit  deserit  alteram;  yel  a  sublatione  et 
subsidentia  aquarum  e  profundo,  in  modum  aquae  ebullientis  et 
rursus  subsidentis.  Utri  yero  causae  fluxus  et  refluxus  ille  as- 
signari debeat,  oritur  dubitatia  Quod  si  recipiatur  prior  assertio, 
necesse  est  ut  cum  sit  fluxus  in  mari  ex  una  parte  fiat  sub  idem 
tempus  alicubi  in  mari  refluxus  ex  alia.  Itaque  ad  hoc  reducitur 
inquisitio.     Atqui  obseryayit  Acosta,  cum  aliis  nonnullis  (dili- 


>  These  sre  instanoeB  of  Uie  experiments  tpoken  of  in  the  DUtrOnUto  OptrtM, 
•*  qus  ad  intentloncm  ejus  quod  quvritur  perit^  et  secundum  irtem  excogitata  et 
apposite  sunt.**  (p.  138.)—/.  & 
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genti  facta  inquisitione),  quod  ad  litora  Floaids  et  ad  litora 
adversa  Hispanue  et  A£Ac9dy  fiant  fluxus  maris  ad  eadem  tem- 
pora,  et  refluxus  ilidem  ad  eadem  tempora ;  non  contra,  quod 
cimi  fluxus  fit  ad  littora  Floridss^  fiat  refluxus  ad  littora  Hispanite 
et  Afiicae.^  Attamen  adhuc  diligentius  attendenti,  non  per  hoc 
evincitur  motns  attollens,  et  abnegatur  motus  in  progressu.' 
Fieri  enim  potest,  quod  sit  motus  aquarum  in  progressu,  et 
nihilominus  inundet  adversa  littora  ejusdem  alvei  simul ;  si  aquaa 
scilicet  like  contrudantur  et  compellantur  aliunde,  quemadmodum 
fit  in  fluviis,  qui  fluunt  et  refluunt  ad  utrumque  littus  horis 
iisdem,  cum  tamen  iste  motus  liquido  sit  motus  in  progressu, 
nempe  aquaitun  ingredientium  ostia  fluminum  ex  mari.  Itaque 
simili  modo  fieri  potest,  ut  aquse  venientes  magna  mole  ab 
Oceano  Orientali  Indico  compellantur  et  trudantur  in  aiveum 
Maris  Adantici,  et  propterea  inundent  utrumque  latus  simul. 
Quaerendum  itaque  est,  an  sit  alius  alveus  per  quem  aquas 
possint  iisdem  temporibus  minui  et  refluere.  Atque  pnesto  est 
Mare  Australe,  Mari  Atlantico  neutiquam  minus,  sed  potius 
inagis  latum  et  extensum,  quod  ad  hoc  sufficere  possit 

Itaque  jam  tandem  perrentum  est  ad  Instantiam  Crucis  circa 
hoc  Bubjectum.  Ea  talis  est:  si  pro  certo  inveniatur,  quod 
cum  fit  fluxus  ad  littora  adversa  tarn  Florid®  quom  Hispanise 
in  Mari  Atlantico,  fiat  simul  fluxus  ad  littora  Peruvise  et  juxta 
dorsum  China  in  Mari  Australi;  tum  certe  per  banc  Instantiam 
Decisoriam  abjudicanda  est  assertio  quod  fluxus  et  refluxus 
maris,  de  quo  inquiritur,  fiat  per  motum  progressivum :  neque 
enim  relinquitur  aliud  mare  aut  locus,  ubi  possit  ad  eadem 
tempora  fieri  regressus  aut  refluxus.  Commodissime  autem 
hoc  sciri  possit,  si  inquiratur  ab  incolis  Panamse  et  Limsd  (ubi 
uterque  Oceanus,  Atlanticus  et  Australis,  per  parvum  Isthmum 
separantur),  utmm  ad  contrarias  Isthmi  partes  fiat  simul  fluxus 
et  refluxus  maris,  an  e  contra.  Verum  hsec  decisio  sive  abju- 
dicatio  certa  videtur,  posito  quod  terra  stet  immobilis.  Quod 
si  terra  rotet,  fieri  fortasse  potest  ut  ex  insequali  rotatione 
(quatenus  ad  celeritatem  sive  incitationem)  terras  et  aquarum 
maris,  sequatur  compulsio  violenta  aquarum  in  cumulum 
sursum,  quas  sit  fluxus;  et  relaxatio  earundem  (postquam 
amplius  cumulari  non  sustinuerint)  in  deorsum,  quas  sit  re- 

'  CoiDpare  the  De  Fluxu  et  B^uxu  MarU,  I  have  not  heen  ahle  to  find  thU 
ttatement  in  Acosta,  who  speaks  of  the  synchronism  of  the  tides  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  South  America,  aa  shown  by  the  meeting  of  the  tidal  waves  in  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  (Ui.  14.) 

u  4 
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fluxus.  Yermn  de  hoc  facienda  est  inquisilio  separatim.  At- 
tamen  etiam  hoc  suppoflito  illnd  eque  manet  fixum^  quod 
neceese  sit  fieri  alicubi  refluxum  maris  ad  eadem  tempora 
quibus  fiunt  fluxus  in  aliis  partibus. 

Similiter^  sit  natura  inquisita  posterior  ille  motus  ex  duobus 
quos  supposuimus^  videlicet  motus  maris  se  attollens  et  rursus 
subsideus;  si  forte  ita  acciderit  ut  (diligenti  facto  examine) 
rejiciatur  motus  alter,  de  quo  diximus,  progressivus.  Tum  vero 
erit  trivium  circa  banc  naturam  tale*  Necesse  est  ut  motus  iste, 
per  quem  aquie  in  fluxibus  et  refluxibus  se  attollunt  et  rursus 
relabuntur,  absque  aliqua  accessione  aquarum  aliarum  quae  ad- 
volvuntur,  fiat  per  unum  ex  his  tribus  modis ;  yd  quod  ista 
aquarum  copia  emanet  ex  interioribus  terras  et  rursus  in  ilia  se 
recipiat ;  yel  quod  non  sit  aliqua  amplior  moles  aquarum,  sed 
quod  easdem  aquae  (non  aucto  quanto  suo)  extendantur  uve 
rarefiant,  ita  ut  nugorem  locum  et  dimensionem  occupent,  et 
rursus  se  contrahant;  vel  quod  nee  copia  accedat  major  neo 
extensio  amplior,  sed  eaedem  aquas  (prout  sunt  tarn  copia  quam 
densitate  aut  raritate)  per  vim  aliquam  magneticam  desuper  eas 
attrahentem  et  evocantem,  et  per  consensum,  se  attollant  et 
deinde  se  remittant.  Itaque  reducatur  (si  placet)  jam  inqui* 
sitio  (missis  duobus  illis  motibus  prioribus)  ad  hunc  ultimum; 
et  inquiratur  si  fiat  aliqua  talis  sublatio  per  consensum  siye  yim 
magneticam.  Atqui  primo  manifestum  est  uniyersas  aquas, 
prout  ponuntur  in  fossa  siye  cayo  maris,  non  posse  simul  attoUi, 
quia  defuerit  quod  succedat  in  fundo ;  adeo  ut  si  foret  in  aquis 
aliquis  hujusmodi  appetitus  se  attollendi,  ille  ipse  tamen  a  nexu 
rerum,  siye  (ut  yulgo  loquuntur)  ne  detur  vacuum,  fractus  foret 
et  cohibitus.  Belinquitur,  ut  attollantur  aquas  ex  aliqua  parte, 
et  per  hoc  minuantur  et  cedant  ex  alia.  Enimyero  rursus 
necessario  sequetur  ut  yis  ilia  magnetica,  cum  super  totum 
operari  non  possit,  circa  medium  operetur  intensissime ;  ita  ut 
aquas  in  medio  attollat,  illas  yero  sublatae  latera  per  succes- 
sionem  deserant  et  destituant. 

Itaque  jam  tandem  peryentum  est  ad  Instantiam  Crucia^irca 
hoc  subjectum.  Ea  talis  est:  si  inyeniatur  quod  in  refluxibus 
maris  aquarum  superficies  in  man  sit  arcuata  magis  et  rotunda, 
attollentibus  se  scilicet  aquis  in  medio  maris  et  defidentibus 
circa  latera,  quad  sunt  litora ;  et  in  fluxibus  eadem  superficies 
sit  magis  plana  et  asqua,  redeimtibus  scilicet  aquis  ad  priorem 
suam  positionem;  tum  certe  per  banc  Instantiam  Decisoriam 
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potest  redpi  sublatio  per  ^m  magneticam,  aliter  prorsiis  abjudi-i 
canda  est  Hoc  vero  m  fretis  per  lineas  nauticas  non  difficile 
est  experiri^;  videlicet  utrum  in  refluxibus  versus  medium 
maris^  mare  non  sit  magis  altum  sive  profundum  quam  in 
fluxibus.  Notandum  autem  est,  si  hoc  ita  sit^  fieri  (contra  ao 
creditur)  ut  attoUant  se  aqusB  in  refluxibus^  demittant  se  tantum 
in  fluxibus,  ita  ut  littora  vestiant  et  inundent. 

Similiter,  sit  natura  inquisita  Motus  Rotationis  spontaneus; 
et  speciatim,  utrum  Motus  Diumus,  per  quem  sol  et  steUse  ad 
conspectum  nostrum  oriuntur  et  occidunt,  sit  motus  rotationis 
verus  in  coelestibus,  aut  motus  apparens  in  ccelestibus,  verus  ia 
terra.  Potent  esse  Instantia  Crucis  super  Hoc  subjectum  talis* 
Si  inveniatur  motus  aliquis  in  oceano  ab  oriente  in  occidentem, 
licet  admodum  languidus  et  enervatus ;  si  idem  motus  reperiatur 
paulo  incitatior  in  aere,  prsBsertim  intra  tropicos,  ubi  propter 
majores  circulos  est  magis  perceptibilis ;  si  idem  motus  reperiatur 
in  humilioribus  cometis,  jam  factus  vivus  et  validus ;  si  idem 
motus  reperiatur  in  planetis,  ita  tamen  dispensatus  et  graduatus 
ut  quo  propius  absit  a  terra  sit  tardior,  quo  longius  celerior^ 
atque  in  ccelo  demum  stellate  sit  velocissimus ;  tum  certe  recipi 
debet  motus  diumus  pro  vero  in  coelis,  et  abnegandus  est  motus 
terrse ;  quia  manifestum  erit,  motum  ab  oriente  in  occidentem 
esse  plane  cosmicum  et  ex  consensu  universi,  qui  in  summitati- 
bus  coeli  maxime  rapidus  gradatim  labascat,  et  tandem  desinat 
et  exstinguatur  in  immobili,  videlicet  terra.' 

Similiter,  sit  natura  inquisita  Motus  Botataonis  ille  alter 
apud  astronomos  decantatus,  renitens  et  contrarius  Motui 
Diumo,  videlicet  ab  occidente  in  orientem ;  quem  veteres  astro- 
nomi  attribuunt  planetis,  etiam  coelo  stellate ;  at  Copernicus  et 
ejus  sectatores  terrse  quoque ;  et  quaeratur  utrum  inveniatur  in 
rerum  natura  aliquis  talis  motus,  an  potius  res  conficta  sit  et 
supposita,  ad  compendia  et  conmioditates  calculationum,  et  ad 
pulchrum  illud,  scilicet  de  expediendis  motibus  coelestibus  per 
circulos  perfectos.     Neutiquam  enim  evincitur  iste  motus  esse 

*  It  is  icarcely  neoemaoy  to  remark  that  wherever  soundings  are  possible,  tidal 
phenomena  are  derivative,  and  give  no  direct  information  as  to  the  form  the  ocean 
would  assome  if  the  hypothesis  of  the  equilibrium  theory  represented  the  reality. 

'  Nothing  shows  better  than  an  instance  of  this  kind,  the  impossibility  of  reducing 
philosophical  reasoning  to  a  uniform  method  of  exclusion.  How  could  the  analogical 
argument  in  the  text  be  stated  in  accordance  with  what  Bacon  8eems  to  recognise  as 
the  only  true  fbrm  of  hiduction, — that,  namely,  which  proceeds  by  exclusion  ?  The 
argument  depends  on  a  wholly  non-logical  element,  the  conviction  of  the  unity  and 
harmony  of  nature. 
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in  sapemis  verus  et  realis,  neo  x>er  defectum  restitutiome  pla- 
nete  in  motu  diutno  ad  idem  pwictum  coeli  stellati^  nee  per 
diversam  poiitatem  zodiad^  habito  respectu  ad  polos  mimdi; 
qua»  duo  nobis  hnnc  motom  pepererunt.  Piimum  enim  phsono- 
inenon  per  anteversionem  et  dereliction^:!  optime  salvatar ;  se- 
cundum per  tineas  spirales ;  adeo  ut  insequalitas  restitutionis  et 
declinatio  ad  tropicos  possint  esse  potius  modificaliones  motus 
unici  illius  diumi,  quam  motus  renitentes  aut  drca  diyersos 
polos.  Et  certissimum  est,  si  paulisper  pro  plebeiis  nos  gera^ 
mus  (missis  astronomorum  et  schobe  commentis,  qtiibus  illud  in 
more  est  ut  sensui  in  multis  imtnerito  vim  faciant,  et  obscuriora 
maUnt),  talem  esse  motum  istum  ad  sensum,  qualem  diximus ; 
cujus  imaginem  per  fila  ferrea  (veluti  in  machina)  aliquando 
reprsBsentari  fecimus.^ 

Yerum  Instanlia  Crucis  super  hoc  subjectum  poterit  esse  taUs. 
Si  inveniatur  in  atiqua  historia  fide  digna,  fuisse  cometam  ali- 
quern  vel  sublimiorem  vel  humUiorem  qui  non  rotaverit  cum 
consensu  manifesto  (licet  admodum  irregulariter)  Motus  Diumi, 
sed  potius  rotaverit  in  contrarium  coeli^  tum  certe  hucusque 
judicandum  est  posse  esse  in  natura  aliquem  talem  motum. 
Sin  nihil  hujusmodi  inveniatur^  habendus  est  pro  suspecto^  etad 
alias  Instantias  Crucis  circa  hoc  confugiendum. 

Similiter,  sit  natura  inquisita,  Pondus  sive  Grave.  Bivium 
circa  hanc  naturam  tale  est.  Necesse  est  ut  gravia  et  ponderosa 
vel  tendant  ex  natura  sua  ad  centrum  teme,  per  proprium 
schematismum ;  vel  ut  a  massa  corporea  ipsius  terras,  tanquam  a 
congregatione  corporum  connaturalium,  attrahantur  et  rapiantur^ 
et  ad  eam  per  consensimi  ferantnr.  At  posterius  hoc  si  in  causa 
sit,  sequitur  ut  quo  propius  gravia  appropinquant  ad  terram, 
eo  fortius  et  majore  cum  impetu  ferantur  ad  eam ;  quo  longius 
ab  ea  absint,  debilius  et  tardius  (ut  fit  in  attractionibuB  magne* 
ticis);  idque  fieri  intra  spatium  certum;  adeo  ut  si  elongata 
fuerint  a  terra  taU  distantia  ut  virtus  terrse  in  ea  agere  non  pos- 
sit,  pensilia  mansuta  sint,  ut  et  ipsa  terra,  nee  omnino  decasura. 


*  This  iMUisage  does  the  author  little  credit.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  perceived 
that  the  resolution  of  the  apparent  motion  into  other  simpler  motions  was  an  essentially 
necessary  step  before  the  phenomena  could  be  grouped  together  in  any  general  law. 
The  transition  from  the  apparent  motion  to  the  real  motions  could  never  have  been 
made  unless  the  former  had  been  resolved  in  the  manner  which  Bacon  here  condemns. 
From  the  concluding  remark  no  astronomer  would  have  dissented,  **  talem  esse  motum 
ad  sensum,  qualem  diximus.**  About  this  there  can  be  no  question ;  but  the  whole 
passage  shows  how  little  Bacon  understood  the  scope  and  the  value  of  the  astronomy 
of  his  own  time. 
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Itaque  talis  circa  Hanc  rem  potent  esse  jEastantia  Cnicis. 
Sumatur  hordlc^um  ex  lis  quaB  moyentur  per  pondera  plum- 
bea,  et  aliud  ex  iis  quse  moventar  per  compreasionem  laminiB 
ferre»;  atque  vere  probentar,  ne  altemin  altero  velocius  sit 
ant  taidiiis ;  deinde  ponatof  horologium  illud  movens  per  pon- 
dera super  fastigium  alicujus  tempii  altissimi,  altero  illo  infra 
detento;  et  notetur  diligenter  si  horologium  in  alto  situm 
tardius  moveatur  quam  solebat,  propter  diminutam  virtutem 
ponderum.  Idem  fiat  experimentum  in  profundis  minerarum 
alte  sub  terra  depressarum,  utrum  horologium  hujusmodi  non 
moveatur  yelocius  quam  solebat,  propter  auctam  virtutem  pon- 
dermn.  Quod  si  inveniatur  virtus  pondenun  minui  in  8ublimi5 
aggravari  in  subterraneis,  recipiatur  pro  causa  ponderis  at- 
tractio  a  massa  corporea  teme.^ 

Similiter^  sit  natura  inquisita  Verlicitas  Aous  PerresB,  tactsB 
magnete.  Circa  hanc  naturam  tale  erit  bivium.  Necesse  est 
ut  tactus  magnetis  vel  ex  se  indat  ferro  verticitatem  ad  septen- 
triones  et  austrum ;  vel  ut  excitet  ferrum  tantummodo  et  habi- 
litet,  motus  autem  ipse  indatur  ex  prsesentia  teme ;  ut  Gil- 
bertus  opinatur^  et  tanto  conatu  probare  nititur.  Itaque  hue 
spectant  ea  quae  ille  perspicaci  industria  conquisivit.  Nimirum 
quod  davus  ferreus^  qui  diu  duravit  in  situ  versus  septentriones 
et  austrum,  oolligat  mora  diutina  verticitatem,  absque  tactu 
magnetis ;  ac  si  terra  ipsa,  -qusB  ob  distantiam  debiliter  opera- 
tnr  (namque  superficies  aut  extima  incrustatio  terras  virtutis 
magneticas,  ut  ille  vult,  expers  est),  per  moram  tamen  longam 
magnetLs  tactum  suppleret,  et  ferrum  exciret,  deinde  excitum 
conformaret  et  verteret.  Rursus,  quod  ferrum  ignitiim  et 
eandens,  si  in  exstinctione  sua  exporrigatur  inter  septentriones 


'  nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than  the  instantia  cnicis  here  proposed.  A  series 
of  obter?atlon8  were  made  by  Dr.  Whewell  and  Mr.  Airy  to  determine  the  effect  on 
the  time  of  yibration  of  a  pendulum,  produced  by  carrying  it  to  the  bottom  of  a  mine  ; 
hut,  probably  from  the  effect  of  local  attractions,  the  results  were  scarcely  as  satisfkctory 
as  might  have  been  expected.  In  the  autumn  of  1854,  Mr.  Airy  instituted  similar 
experiments  in  the  Barton  Colliery.  They  appear  likely  to  afford  more  satisjfactory 
resalts  than  the  older  series  made  at  Dolcoath.        .    ^ 

Voltaire  cites  the  passage  in  the  text  in  support  of  his  remark  that  **  le  plus  grand 
ietrice,  peut-Stre,  que  F.  Bacon  ait  rendu  a  la  phlloeophie  a  ^t4  de  deviner  Tattraction.** 
Bat  in  reality  the  notion  of  attraction  in  one  fbrra  or  other  (e.  g.  the  attraction  of  the 
sea  by  the  moon)  sprang  up  In  the  In&ncy  of  physical  speculation ;  and  It  cannot  be 
afflmied  that  Bacon's  ideas  on  the  sutiject  were  as  clear  as  those  of  his  predecessor 
William  Gilbert.  (  See  note  on  De  Aug.  ii.  13.)  By  an  error  simihir  to  Voltaire's, 
■oroe  of  Dante*s  commentators  have  cUdmed  for  him  the  credit  of  being  the  first  u> 
indicate  the  true  cause  of  the  tides.  The  passage  on  which  this  claim  is  founded  is  in 
the  ParaditOt  xs\»  82. 
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et  austrum^  coUigat  quoque  verticitatem  absque  tactu  magnetis ; 
ac  si  partes  ferri  in  motu  positas  per  igmtionem^  et  postea  se 
recipientes^  in  ipso  articulo  extinctionis  suae  magis  essent  sus- 
ceptivas  et  quasi  sensitivas  virtutis  manantis  a  terra  quam  alias^ 
et  inde  fierent  tanquam  excitao.  Yerum  base,  licet  bene  obser* 
vata,  tamen  non  evincunt  prorsus  quod  ille  asserit.^ 

Instantia  Crucis  autem  circa  boc  subjectum  poterit  esse  talis. 
Capiatur  terrella*  ex  magnete^  et  notentur  poli  ejus;  et  po* 
nantur  poli  terrellas  versus  orientem  et  occasum,  ndn  versus 
septentriones  et  austrum^  atque  ita  jaceant;  deinde  superponatur 
acus  ferrea  intacta^  et  permittatur  ita  manere  ad  dies  sex  aut 
septem.  Acus  yero  (nam  de  boc  non  dubitatur)  dum  manet 
super  mngnetem^  relictis  polis  mundi^  se  vertet  ad  polos  magne* 
tis ;  itaque  quamdiu  ita  manet^  yertitur  scilicet  ad  orientem 
et  occidentem  mundi.  Quod  si  inveniatur  acus  illa^  remota  a 
magnete  et  posita  super  versorium^  statim  se  applicare  ad 
septentriones  et  austrum^  yel  etiam  paulatim  se  eo  recipere^ 
turn  recipienda  est  pro  causa,  praBsentia  terras ;  sin  aut  yertatur 
(ut  prius)  in  orientem  et  occidentem,  aut  perdat  yerticitatem^ 
babenda  est  ilia  causa  pro  suspecta^  et  ulterius  inquirendum 
est. 

Similiter,  sit  natura  inquisita  Corporea  Substantia  Lunas; 
an  sit  tenuis,  flammea,  siye  aerea,  ut  plurimi  ex  priscis  philo- 
sophis  opinati  sunt ;  an  solida  et  densa^  ut  Gilbertus  et  multi 
modemi,  cum  nonnullis  ex  antiquis,  tenent'  Bationes  po- 
sterioris  istius  opinionis  fundantur  in  boc  maxime,  quod  luna 
radios  solis  reflectat;  neque  videtur  fieri  reflexio  lucis  nisi  a 
solidis. 

'  Itaque  InstantiaB  Crucis  circa  boc  subjectum  eae  esse  poterint  (si 
modo  aliquas  sint)  quad  demonstrent  reflexionem  a  corpore  tenui, 
qualis  est  flamma,  modo  sit  crassitiei  sufficientis.  Certe  causa 
crepuBCuli,  inter  alias,  est  reflexio  radiorum  solis  a  superiore 
parte  aeris.  Etiam  quandoque  reflecti  yidemus  radios  solis  tem- 
poribus  yespertinis  serenis  a  fimbriis  nubium  roscidarum,  non 


1  See,  fbr  these  two  remarks,  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  Gilbert's  trea- 
tise De  Magnete,  It  is  iUttstrated  by  a  curious  woodcut,  representing  the  smith 
forging  a  bar  of  iron,  and  holding  it,  as  he  does  so,  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 

'  Terrella  is  a  word  used  by  Gilbert  to  denote  a  spherical  magnet  One  of  the  ftin* 
damental  ideas  of  his  philosophy  was  that  the  earth  was  a  great  magnet;  and  a  magnet 
of  the  same  form  was  therefore  called  a  UttU  earth,  or  terrella.  See,  for  instance,  his 
treatise  De  MagneU,  iL  cc  7  8e  8. 

'  See  Gilbert's  De  Mundo,  &c,  ft  c.  13  el  eqq. 
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minori  splendore^  sed  potius  illustriori  et  magis  glorioso^  quam 
^ui  redditur  a  corpore  lun»  ^ ;  neque  tamen  constat  eas  nubea 
^MaluiBse  in  corpus  densmn  aqusB.  Etiam  yidemus  aerem  tene- 
broeum  pone  fenestras  noctu  reflectere  lucem  candelse,  non 
minus  quam  corpus  densum,  Tentandum  etiam  foret  experi- 
mentum  immissionls  radiorum  solis  per  foramen  super  flammam 
aliquam  subfuscam  et  caeruleam.  Sane  radii  aperti  solis,  inci- 
dentes  in  flammas  obscuriores,  videntur  eas  quasi  mortificare, 
ut  conspiciantur  magis  instar  fdmi  albi  quam  flammse.  Atque 
hssc  imprsBsentiarum  occurrunt,  quss  sint  ex  natura  Instantia- 
rum  Crucis  circa  banc  rem ;  et  meliora  fortasse  repeiiri  possunt. 
Sed  notandum  semper  est,  refleuonem  a  flamma  non  esse  ex- 
pectandam,  nisi  a  flamma  alicujus  .profiinditalis ;  nam  aliter 
vergit  ad  ^pbanum.  Hoc  autem  pro  certo  ponendum,  lucem 
eiemper  in  corpore  sequali  aut  excipi  et  transmitti  aut  resilire. 

Similiter,  sit  natura  inquidta  Motus  Missilitmi,  veluti  spi- 
eulorum,  sagittarum,  globulorum,  per  aerem,  Hunc  motum 
Schola  (more  suo)  yalde  negUgenter  expedit ;  satis  babens,  si 
eum  nomine  motus  violenti  a  naturali  (quem  yocant)  distin- 
guat;  et  quod  ad  primam  percussionem  siye  impulsionem  at- 
tanet,  per  illud,  {quod  duo  corpora  non  possint  esse  in  una  loco, 
ne  fiat  pemltratid  dimensionum^  sibi  satb&ciat;  et  de  processu 
continuato  istius  motus  nihil  curet.  At  circa  banc  naturam 
biyium  est  tale:  aut  iste  motus  fit  ab  aere  yehente  et  pone 
corpus  emissum  se  colligente,  instar  fluyii  erga  scapbam  aut 
yenti  erga  paleas ;  aut  a  partibus  ipsius  corporis  non  sustinen- 
tibus  impressionem,  sed  ad  eandem  laxandam  per  successionem . 
se  ]xromoyentibus.  Aique  priorem  ilium  recipit  Fracastorius, 
et  fere  omnes  qui  de  hoc  motu  paulo  subtilius  inquisiyerunt^; 


*  The  compaiifon  of  fhe  brightness  of  the  moon  in  the  daytime  with  that  of  a 
eknid  was  ingeniooslj  applied  1^  Bouguer  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  moon*s  light 
ta  the  son*!. 

*  See  Fracastorius,  De  SympaOiid  d  jlntipathid,  e.  4. 

The  notion  that  the  air  concurred  in  producing  the  continued  motion  of  prcjectilea 
is  found  in  the  Timaus,  p.  80.  Plato  has  been  speaking  of  respiration,  of  which  Us 
theory  Is,  that  the  expiration  of  ahr  through  the  nostrils  and  mouth  pushes  the  con- 
tiguous external  air  from  its  place,  which  disturbs  that  near  it,  and  so  on  until  a  circle 
is  formed,  whereby,  by  antiperistasis,  air  is  forced  in  through  the  0esh  to  fill  up  the 
cavity  of  the  cbest —  a  circulation  of  air  through  the  body,  in  short  On  the  same 
principle  he  would  haye  explained  a  variety  of  other  phenomena —  the  action  of  cup- 
ping instruments,  swallowing,  the  motion  of  projectiles,  &c.  &c.  All  these,  however, 
after  suggesting  the  explanation,  he  leaves  unexplained.  But  Plutarch,  Qtuett.  PUUon. 
X.  (p.  177.  of  Beiske's  IHutareh)  developes  a  similar  explanation  in  each  case.  I 
transcribe  what  he  says  of  projectiles  :—Titi^  parro^titra  fidpvi  rhv  i4pa  o'X^i'**  M*^^ 
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Deque  dabium  est,  quin  nnt  sUsna  partes  in  liac  re  nonnulkB; 
sed  alter  motus  proculdubio  yerua  eat^  at  ex  infinitiB  constat 
experimeniis.  Sed  inter  catena,  poterit  eaae  oirca  hoc  sub* 
jectum  Inatantia  Crucia  talis ;  quod  lamina^  aut  filum  ferri 
paulo  contumacius,  vel  etiam  calamus  nve  penna  in  medio 
divisa,  adducta  et  curvata  inter  polUcem  et  dictum,  exiliant. 
Manifestum  enim  est>  hoc  non  posse  imputari  aeri  ae  pone 
corpus  colligenti^  quia  fona  motus  est  in  medio  lamin»  vel 
calamiy  non  in  extremis*  * 

Similiter  sit  natura  inquisita  motus  ille  rapidus  et  potens 
Expanstonis  Pulveris  Pyrii  in  flammam;  unde  tant»  moles 
subvertuntur,  tanta  pondera  emittuntur,  quanta  in  cunioulis 
majoribus  et  bombardis  videmus.  Biidum  circa  banc  naturam 
tale  est  Aut  excitatur  iste  motus  a  mero  corporis  appetitu  se 
dilatandi,  postquam  fuerit  inflammatum ;  aut  ab  appetitu  mixto 
spiritus  crudi,  qui  rapide  fugit  ignem,  et  ex  eo  circumfuso^ 
tanqnam  ex  carcere,  violenter  erumpit.  Schola  autem  et  vul- 
garis opinio  tantum  versatur  circa  priorem  ilium  appetitum. 
Putant  enim  homines  se  pulchre  philosophari,  si  asserant  flam- 
mam ex  forma  elementi  necessitate  quadam  donari  locum  am- 
pliorem  occupancU  quara  idem  corpus  expleverat  cum  subiret 
formam  pulyeris^  atque  inde  sequi  motum  istom.  Interim 
minime  advertunt^  licet  hoc  verum  sit^  posito  quod  flamma 
generetur^  tamen  posse  impediri  flamm®  generationem  a  tanta 
mole  qu0  illam  ccMuprimere  et  suffocare  queat;  ut  non  de- 
ducatur  res  ad  istam  necessitatem  de  qua  loquuntur.  Nam 
quod  necesse  sit  fieri  expansionem,  atque  inde  sequi  emissionem 
aut  remotionem  corporis  quod  obstat^  n  generetor  flamma> 
recte  putant*  Sed  ista  neces^itas  plane  evitatur^  si  moles  ilia 
solida  flammam  supprimat  antequam  generetur.  Atque  vi- 
demns  flammam,  praesertim  in  prima  generatione,  mollem  esse 
et  lenem,  et  requirere  cavum  in  quo  experiri  et  ludere  possit. 
Itaque  tanta  violentia  huic  rei  per  se  assignari  non  potest.  Sed 
illua  verum;  generationem  hujusmodi  flammarum  flatulenta- 
rum^  et  veluti  ventorum  igneorum^  fieri  ex  conflictu  duorum 
corporiim,  eorumque  naturas  inter  se  plane  contrarise ;  alterius 
admodum  inflammabiHs,  que  natura  viget  in  sulphure ;  alterius 
flammam  exhorrentis,  quaJis  est  spiritus  crudus  qui  est  in  nitro ; 

fidyriv  X^P^  Zuixuv  KaX  iamirXiipoVPf  ffvyhrrrau  r^  itpufUv^,  r^  tdmi^uf  <rwtwtraxyi'^v^ 
But  this  explanation  is  not  Plato's,  but  Plutarch*8 ;  though  It  is  probably  what  Plato 
would  himself  hare  said. 
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adeo  at  fiat  conflictus  mirabilis,  mflammante  ee  sulphnre  quan- 
tum potest  (nam  tertinm  corpus^  nimirum  carbo  salicis,  nil 
aliud  fere  prsestat  quam  ut  ilia  duo  corpora  incorporet  et  com- 
mode uniat^,  et  erumpente  spiritu  nitri  quantum  potest,  et  una 
ae  dilatante  (nam  hoc  faciunt  et  aer,  et  omnia  cruda,  et  aqua, 
ut  a  calore  dilatentur),  et  per  istam  fdgam  et  eruptionem  in- 
terim flammam  sulphuris,  tanquam  follibus  occultis,  undequaque 
exufflante* 

Poterant  autem  esse  InstantisD  Crucis  circa  hoc  subjectnm 
duonun  generum.  Alteram  eonmi  corporum  quse  maxime 
sunt  inflammabilia,  quaUa  sunt  sulphur,  caphura,  naphtha,  et 
hujusmodi,  com  eorum  misturis ;  qu»  citius  et  facilius  conci- 
piunt  flammam  quam  pulvis  pyrius,  si  non  impediantur;  ex 
quo  liquet  appetitum  inflammandi  per  se  effectum  ilium  8tu«> 
pendum  non  operari.  Alterum  eorum  que  flammam  fugiunt 
et  exhorrent,  qualia  sunt  sales  omnes.  Yidemus  enim,  si  jar 
eiantur  in  ignem,  spiritum  aqueum  erumpere  cum  fragore 
antequam  flamma  concipiatur ;  quod  etiam  leniter  fit  in  foliis 
paulo  oontumacioribus,  parte  aquea  erumpente  antequam  ole- 
osa concipiat  flammam,  Sed  maxime  cernitur  hoc  in  argento 
vivo,  quod  non  male  dicitur  aqua  mineralis.^  Hoc  enim,  absque 
inflammatione,  per  eruptionem  et  expansionem  dmplicem  vires 
pulveris  pyrii  fere  adsequat;  quod  etiam  admixtum  pulvm 
pyrio  ejus  vires  multiplicare  dicitur. 

Similiter  sit  natura  inquisita,  Transitoria  Natura  Flammas,  et 
extinctio  ejus  momentanea.  Non  enim  videtur  natura  flammea 
hie  9ftVLd  nos  figi  et  consistere,  sed  dngulis  quasi  momentis  ge- 
nerari,  et  statim  extinguL  Manifestum  enim  est,  in  flammis 
qu8B  hie  continuantur  et  durant,  istam  durationem  non  esse 
ejusdem  flammm  in  individuo,  sed  fieri  per  successionem  no- 
vas flammffi  seriatim  generataa,  minime  autem  manere  eandem 
flammam  numero;  id  quod  facile  perspicitur  ex  hoc,  quod, 
substracto  alimento  nve  fbmite  flamm»,  flamma  statim  p^reat. 
Bivium  autem  circa  banc  naturam  tale  est.  Momentanea  ista 
natura  aut  fit  remittente  se  causa  quad  eam  prime  genuit,  ut  in 
lumine,  sonis,  et  motibus  (quos  vocant)  violentis;  aut  quod 
flamma  in  natura  sua  possit  hie  apud  nos  manere,  sed  a  con- 
trariis  naturis  circumfusis  vim  patiatur  et  destruatur. 


'  It  is  well  known  that  the  exiiansWe  force  of  the  Tapour  of  mercury  at  high  tem- 
peratures is  enormous. 
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Itaque  poterit  esae  circa  hoc  subjectum  Instantia  Cracis  talis. 
Yidemus  flammas  in  incendiis  majoribus^  qiiam  alte  in  snrsum 
ascendant*  Quanto  enim  basis  flammaa  est  latdor,  tanto  vertex 
sublimior.  Itaque  videtur  principium  extinctionis  fieri  circa 
latera,  ubi  ab  aere  fiamma  comprimitur  et  male  habetur.  At 
xnedituUia  flamms^  que  aer  non  contingit  sed  alia  fiamma  un- 
dique  circimidat^  eadem  numero  manent,  neque  extinguuntur 
donee  paulatim  angustientur  ab  aere  per  latera  circnmfuso. 
Itaque  onmis  fiamma  pyromidalis  est  basi  circa  fomitem  largior^ 
vertice  autem  (inimicante  aere,  nee  suppeditante  fomite)  acutior. 
At  fumus,  angustior  circa  basin,  ascendendo  dilatatur,  et  fit 
tanquam  pyramis  inversa;  quia  scilicet  aer  fumiun  recipit^ 
fiammam  (neque  enim  quispiam  somniet  aerem  esse  flammam 
accensam,  ciun  sint  corpora  plane  heterogenea)  comprimit. 

Accuratior  autem  poterit  esse  Instantia  Crucis  ad  banc  rem 
accommodata,  si  res  forte  manifestari  possit  per  fiammas  bicolores* 
Capiatur  igitur  situla  parva  ex  metallo,  et  in  ea  figatur  parva 
candela  cerea  accensa ;  ponatur  situla  in  patera,  et  circumfun* 
datur  spiritus  vini  in  modica  quantitate,  qun  ad  labra  situks 
non  attingat ;  tum  accende  spiritum  vinL  At  spiritus  ille  Yini 
exhibebit  fiammam  magis  scilicet  cseruleam,  lychnus  candela 
autem  magis  fiavam.  Notetur  itaque  utrum  fiamma  lychni 
(quam  facile  est  per  colorem  a  fiamma  spiritus  vini  distinguere, 
neque  enim  fianmiae,  ut  liquores,  statim  comnrisceDtur)  maneat 
pyramidalis,  an  potius  magis  tendat  ad  formam  globosam,  cum 
nihil  inveniatur  quod  cam  destruat  aut  comprimat.^  At  hoc 
posterius  si  fiat,  manere  fiammam  eandem  numero,  quamdiu 
intra  aliam  fiammam  concludatur  nee  vim  inimifiam  aeris  expe* 
riatur,  pro  certo  ponendum  est. 

Atque  de  Instantiis  Crucis  hsec  dicta  sint.  Longiores  autem 
in  iis  tractandis  ad  hunc  finem  fuimus,  ut  homines  paulatim 
discant  et  assuefiant  de  natura  judicare  per  Instantias  Crucia 
et  experimenta  lucifera,  et  non  per  rationes  probabiles. 

XXXVII. 

Inter  PrsBrogativas  Instantiarum,  ponemus  loco  decimo 
quinto  Instantias  Divortii  ;  quae  indicant  separationes  naturarum 
earum  quas  ut  plurimum  occurrunt.  Differunt  autem  ab  In- 
stantiis quae  subjunguntur  Instantiis  Comitatus ;  quia  illas  indi- 


>  This  experiment  U  meDtioned  at  aetually  tried  in  ^2.  Sjflvartm,  Sit     [See  note 
on  the  peesa^  — /.  S.] 
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cant  separationes  naturse  alicujus  ab  aliquo  concreto  cum  quo 
ilia  familiariter  consuescit,  h»  rero  separationes  naturae  alicujus 
ab  altera  natura.  Differunt  etiam  ab  Instantiis  Crucis ;  quia 
nihil  determinant^  sed  monent  tantum  de  eeparabilitate  unius 
natune  ab  altera.  Usus  autem  earum  est  ad  prodendas  falsas 
Formas,  et  dissipandas  leves  contemplationes  ex  rebus  obviis 
orientes;  adeo  ut  veluti  plumbum  et  pondera  intellectui  addant^ 

Exempli  gratia :  sint  natursB  inquisita;  quatuor  naturae  iUae, 
quas  Contubemaks  Yult  esse  Telesius^  et  tanquam  ex  eadem 
camera;  viz.  Calidum,  Lucidum,  Tenue,  Mobile  sive  promptum 
ad  motuuL  At  plurimse  inveniuntur  Instantiae  Divortii  inter 
ipeas.  Aer  enim  tenuis  est  et  habilis  ad  motum^  non  calidus 
ant  lucidus ;  luna  lucida^  absque  calore ;  aqua  fervens  cnlida, 
absque  lumine ;  motus  acus  ferrese  super  versoritun  pemix  et 
agilis,  et  tamen  in  corpore  frigido^  denso^  opaco ;  et  complura  id 
genus. 

Similiter  sint  naturae  inquisitae  Natura  Corporea  et  Actio 
NaturaUs.  Yidetur  enim  non  inveniri  actio  naturalise  nisi  sub- 
sistens  in  aliquo  corpore.  Attamen  possit  fortasse  esse  circa 
banc  rem  Instantia  nonnulla  Divortii.  Ea  est  actio  magnetica, 
per  quam  ferrum  fertur  ad  magnetem,  gravia  ad  globum  terrae* 
Addi  etiam  possint  aliae  nonnuUae  operationes  ad  distans.  Actio 
Biquidem  hujusmodi  et  in  tempore  fit,  per  momenta  non  in 
puncto  temporis^  et  in  loco,  per  gradus  et  spatia.  Est  itaque 
aliquod  momentum  temporis,  et  aliquod  intervallum  loci,  in 
quibus  ista  virtus  sive  actio  haeret  in  medio  inter  duo  ilia  cor- 
pora quae  motum  dent  Reducitur  itaque  contemplatio  ad  hoc; 
utrum  ilia  corpora  quae  sunt  termini  motus  disponant  vel 
alterent  corpora  media,  ut  per  successionem  et  tactum  verum 
labatur  virtus  a  termino  ad  terminum,  et  interim  subsistat  in 
corpore  medio ;  an  horum  nihil  sit,  praeter  corpora  et  virtutem 
et  spalaa?  Atque  in  radiis  opticis  et  sonis  et  calore  et  aliis 
nonnullis  operantibw  ad  distans,  probabile  est  media  corpora 

>  The  fundamental  idea  of  Telesius's  philooopby  is,  that  beat  and  cold  are  the 
great  conttituent  principles  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  antithesis  between  them 
correspoods  to  that  which  he  recognises  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  :  —  **  Omnino 
calidus,  tenuis,  Candidas,  mobilisque  est  Sol ;  Terra  contra  frigida,  crassa,  immobnis 
tenebricosaque  ....  unuro  Sol  in  terrain  emittens  calorem  ejus  naturam  facultatesque 
et  oondifiones  ex  eA  deturbat  omnes,  suasque  ei  indit ;  et  eodem  ferme  modo  quo 
Sol  terrain,  etiam  calor  quivis,  vel  qui  e  commotis  contritisque  enascUur  rebus,  qua 
corrlpit  exuperatque  immutare  videtur ;  fHgus  scilicet  ex  lis,  ejusque  facultates  con- 
ditionesque  omnes,  crassitiem,  obscuritatera,  immobllitatem,  deturbare,  et  se  ipsum 
lis,  propriasque  fbcultates  condltionesque  omnes,  tenuitatem,  alliedinem  et  mobilitatem, 
indere videtub" —  De  Rerwm  Naturd,  L  c.  1. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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disponi  et  alterari ;  eo  ixiagis,  quod  requiratur  mediom  qualifl* 
catum  ad  deferendam  operationem  talenu  At  magnelica  ilia 
Bive  coitiya  yirtus  admittit  media  tanqnam  adiaphora,  nee  im- 
peditur  virtus  in  omnigeno  medio.  Quod  si  nil  rei  habeat 
yirtUB  ilia  aut  actio  cum  corpore  medio,  sequitur  quod  sit  virtus 
aut  actio  naturalis  ad  tempus  nonnullum  et  in  loco  nonnuUo 
Bubsistens  sine  corpore ;  cum  neque  subsistat  in  corporibus  ter- 
minantibus,  nee  in  mediis.  Quare  actio  magnetica  poterit  esse 
Instantia  Divortii  circa  naturam  corpoream  et  actionem  natu- 
ralem.  Cui  hoc  adjici  potest  tanqnam  coroUarium  aut  lucrum 
non  pnetermittendum :  viz.  quod  etiam  secundum  sensum  philo- 
sophanti  sumi  possit  probatio  ^  quod  sint  entia  et  substantiaB 
separatsB  et  inoorporeaa.  Si  enim  virtus  et  actio  naturalis, 
emanans  a  corpore,  subsistere  poesit  aliqno  tempore  et  aliquo 
loco  omnino  sine  corpore;  prope  est  ut  posfflt  etiam  emanare 
in  origine  sua  a  substantia  incorporea.  Videtur  enim  non 
minus  requiri  natura  oorporea  ad  actionem  naturalem  susten- 
tandam  et  deveh^endam,  quam  ad  excitandam  aut  generandanu 

XXXVIII. 

Sequuntur  quinque  ordines  instantiarum,  quas  uno  yocabulo 
generali  Instantias  Lampadis  siye  Informatianis  PrinuB  appel-- 
lare  consuevimns.  Ese  sunt  qusB  auxiliantur  sensui.  Cum 
enim  omnis  Interpretatio  Nature  incipiat  a  sensu,  atque  a  sen* 
'  suum  perceptionibud  recta,  constanti,  et  munita  via  ducat  ad 
perceptiones  intellectus,  quie  sunt  notiones  verse  et  axiomata, 
necesse  est  ut  quanto  magis  copiosae  et  exactss  fuerint  reprse- 
sentationes  sive  prtebitiones  ipsius  sensus,  tanto  omnia  cedant 
facilius  et  fcelicius. 

Harum  autem  quinque  Instantianim  Lampadis,  primes  robo* 
rant,  ampliant,  et  rectificant  actiones  sensus  immediatas:  se- 
cundflB  deducunt  non-sensibile  ad  sensibile';  tertiae  indicant 
processus  continuatos  sive  series  earum  rerum  et  motuum  qu» 
(ut  plurimum)  non  notantur  nisi  in  exitu  aut  periodis  \  quartaa 
aliquid  substituunt  sensui  in  meris  destitutionibus ;  quintae  ex- 
citant attentionem  sensus  et  advertentiam,  atque  una  limitant 
Bubtilitatem  rerum.     De  his  autem  singulis  jam  dicendum  est. 

Inter  Praerogativas  Instantiarum,  pcmemus  loco  decimo  sexto 

*  t.  e.  ft  proof  AirniBbed  by  merely  haman  phOoiophy. 

*  t.  «.  make  manifest  things  which  aro  not  directly  perceptible,  by  means  of  others 
which  are. 
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Tnstaniias  Janutt  sive  Porta :  eo  enim  nomine  eas  appellamus 
qiuB  juvant  actiones  sensus  immediatM.  Inter  sensns  autem 
manifestnm  est  partes  primas  tenets  Yisiim^  quoad  informal 
tionem ;  quare  huic  sensui .  pnecipue  auxilia  conquirenda. 
Aiudlia  antem  triplicia  esse  posse  videntur;  vel  ut  percipiat 
non  visa;  vel  ut  majore  intervallo;  yel  ut  exactius  et  distin* 
ctins. 

Primi  generis  sunt  (missis  bi^-ociiiis  et  hujusmodi,  qu» 
Talent  tantum  ad  eorrigendam  et  lerandam  infirmitatem  visus 
non  bene  dispositi,  atque  ideo  nihil  amplius  informant)  ea  quae 
nuper  inyenta  sunt  perspiciUa ;  qu»  latentes  et  invisibiles  corpo* 
rum  minutias^  et  occultos  schematismos  et  motus  (aucta  insigni- 
ter  specierum  magnitudine)  demanstrant;  quorum  yi^  in  pulice, 
musca,  Termiculis,  accurata  corporis  figura  et  lineamenta,  neo- 
non  colores  et  motus  prius  non  oonspicui,  non  sine  admiratione 
cemuntur.  Quinetiam  aiunt^  lineam  rectam  calamo  vel  pene* 
cilk)  descriptnm,  per  hujusmodi  perspiciUa  insqualem  admodum 
et  tortuosam  cemi ;  quia  scilicet  nee  mctus  manus^  licet  per  re- 
gulam  adjutflB^  nee  impresaio  atramenti  aut  coloris  revera  asqua- 
lia  existant ;  licet  ill»  inasqualitates  tarn  minutse  sint  ut  sine 
adjumento  hujusmodi  perspicillorum  conspici  nequeant.  Etiam 
superstitiosam  quandam  observationem  in  hac  re  (ut  fit  in  rebus 
novis  et  miris)  addiderunt  homines :  viz.  quod  hujusmodi  per- 
spiciUa opera  natursB  iUustrent^  artis  dehonestent.  lUud  vero 
nihU  alind  est  quam  quod  texturae  naturales  multo  subtiliores 
sint  quam  artificiosas.'  Perspicillum  enim  iUud  ad  minuta  tan- 
tum valet:  quale  perspiciUum  si  vidisset  Democritus^  exUuisset 
forte,  et  modum  yidendi  atomum  (quem  Ule  invisibilem  omnino 
alBrmayit)  inventum  fuisse  putasset.'  Yerum  incompetentia 
hujusmodi  perspiciUorum,  praeterquam  ad  minutias  tantum 
(neque  ad  ipsas  quoque,  si  fuerint  in  corpore  majusculo),  usum 
rei  destruit.  Si  enim  inventum  extendi  posset  ad  corpora 
majora^  aut  corporum  majorum  minutias,  adeo  ut  textura  panni 

>  Compare  Aph.  ziU.  §  28.  "  Specula  comburentia.  In  quibus  (ut  memini)  hoe 
flt,**  &c  It  would  appear  from  the  passage  in  the  text  that  Bacon  had  not  even  seen 
one  of  the  newly  invented  microsoopes — J.  S. 

*  Leibnitx  goes  as  for  as  to  say,  **  La  matidre  arrange  par  une  sagesse  divine  doit 
etre  essentlellement  organist  partout ;  ...  11  y  a  machine  dans  les  parties  de  la 
roacblne  naturelle  k  rinani."— 5vr  le  Principe  de  Fie,  p.  431.  of  £rdmann*s  edition. 

*  Qeroocritus  maintained  that  the  atom  was  wholly  incognisable  by  the  senties. 
Thus  Sextus  Empiricus  mentions  him  nlong  with  Plato  as  having  held  the  doctrine 
lUmarh,  vv^rk  AA.i|0q  cTku  ;  the  reason  in  the  case  of  Democritus  being  that  his  atoms, 
which  alone  he  recognised  as  realities,  possessed  mitnif  oio^vrnis  vot6rifros  fpiifiw 
pAcof. —  SexL  Em.  Advere.  Logieot^  ii.  §  6. 
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lintei  conspici  posset  tanquam  rete,  atque  hoc  modo  minutise 
latentes  et  inflequalitates  gemmarum,  liquonim^  urinanun,  san- 
guinis^  yulnerum^  et  multanim  aliamm  rerum^cemi  poseent, 
magnad  proculdubio  ex  eo  inTento  commoditates  capi  possent. 

Secuodi  generis  sunt  ilia  altera  perspicilla  quae  memorabill 
conatu  adinvenit  Galilssus ;  quorum  ope^  tanquam  per  scaphas 
aut  naviculas^  aperiri  et  exerceri  possint  propiora  cum  coelestibus 
commercia.  Hinc  enim  constat,  galaxiam  esse  nodum  sive  coa- 
ceryationem  stellarum  parvarum,  plane  numeratarum  et  distin- 
ctarum ;  de  qua  re  apud  antiques  tantum  suspicio  fuit.  Hinc 
demonstrari  videtur,  quod  spatia  orbium  (quos  vocant)  plane- 
tarum  non  sint  plane  vacua  aliis  stellis,  sed  quod  coelum  incipiat 
stellescere  antequam  ad  ccelum  ipsum  stellatum  ventum  sit;  licet 
stellis  minoribus  quam  ut  sine  perspicillis  istis  conspici  possint 
Hinc  choreas  illas  stellarum  parvarum  circa  planetam  Jovis  (unde 
conjici  possit  esse  in  motibus  stellarum  plura  centra)  intueri  licet 
Hinc  insqualitates  luminosi  et  opaci  in  luna  distinctius  cer- 
nuntur  et  locantur;  adeo  ut  fieri  possit  quaedam  seleno-graphia. 
Hinc  maculsB  in  sole,  et  id  genus :  omnia  certe  inventa  nobilia, 
quatenuB  fides  hujusmodi  demonstrationibus  tuto  adhiberi  possit.^ 
Qu8S  nobis  ob  hoc  maxime  suspectae  sunt,  quod  in  istis  paucis 
sistatur  experimentum,  neque  alia  complura  inyestigatu  teque 
digna  eadem  ratione  inyenta  sint* 

■  Galileo  often  mentions  the  attempt  which  many  of  the  Fterlpatidans  made  to  set 
aside  aU  arguments  founded  on  his  discoTeries  with  the  telescope,  hy  saying  that  they 
were  mere  optical  delusions.  J.  C.  La  Oalla,  in  his  dissertation  De  Phrnnominig  in 
Orbe  Luna,  has  a  section  entitted  *•  De  Telescopll  Verltate,"  in  which,  though  an 
Aristotelian,  he  has  neyertheless  admitted  that  this  oljijection  is  untenable. 

>  Compare  this  with  the  passage  in  the  Dtteriptio  Globi  InUUeotualU  (c.  ▼.)  where 
Bacon  speaks  of  Galileo's  invention  and  discoveries  (the  flntfruits  of  which  had  just 
been  announced)  in  a  strain  of  more  sanguine  expectation  :  —  "  Atque  hoc  inceptum 
et  fine  et  aggressu  nobile  quoddam  et  humano  genere  dignum  esse  exlstimamus :  eo 
DUM(ls  quod  hc^usmodi  homines  et  ausu  laudandi  sint  et  flde ;  quod  ingenue  et  per- 
splcue  proposuenmt,  quomodo  singula  illis  constiterint  Superest  tantum  constantia, 
cum  magn&  Judlcii  seveiltate,  ut  et  instrumenta  mutent,  et  testium  numerum  auge< 
ant,  et  singula  et  saepe  experiantur,  et  varie ;  denique  ut  et  sibi  ipsi  ol^iciant  et  aliis 
patefadant  quid  in  contrarium  objici  possit,  et  tenuissimum  quemque  scrupulum  non 
spemant ;  ne  forte  illis  eveniat,  quod  Democriti  et  aniculs  sue  evenit  circa  flcus  mel- 
litas,  ut  vetula  esset  philosopho  prudentior,  et  magna  et  admlrabilis  speculationis 
cause  subesset  error  qulspiam  tenuis  et  ridiculus.**  From  this  passage,  written  eight 
years  before,  we  may  learn  (I  think)  why  it  was  that  Bacon  had  now  begun  to  doubt 
how  fkr  these  observations  could  be  trusted.  Believing,  as  he  did,  that  all  the  re- 
ceived theories  of  the  heavens  were  full  of  error,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  by  means 
of  the  telescope  men  could  really  see  so  much  Airther  Into  the  heavens  than  before, 
he  was  prepared  to  hear  of  a  great  number  of  new  and  unexpected  phenomena ;  and 
his  only  fear  was  that  the  observers,  instead  of  following  out  their  observations  patiently 
and  carefully,  would  begin  to  form  new  theories.  But  now  that  nine  yean  had  passed 
since  the  discovery  of  Juplter*s  satellites,  the  spots  in  the  sun,  Sec,  and  no  new  dis- 
covery of  Importance  had  been  annouuced,  he  wondered  how  it  could  be  that  men 
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Tertii  generis  sunt  bacilla  ilia  ad  terras  mensorandas,  astro-» 
labia,  et  similia ;  quse  sensmn  yidendi  non  ampliant,  sed  recti.* 
ficant  et  dirigunt.  Quod  si  sint  alias  instanti®  quse  reliquos 
sensus  juvent  in  ipsorum  actionibus  immediatis  et  individuis, 
tamen  si  ejusmodi  sint  quss  informationi  ipsi  nihil  addant  plus 
quam  jam  habetur,  ad  id  quod  nunc  agitur  non  faciunt,  Itaque 
earum  mentionem  non  fecimus* 

XL. 

Inter  Praerogativas  Instantiarum,  ponemus  loco  decimo 
septimo  Instantias  Citantes,  sumpto  yocabulo  a  foris  civilibus, 
quia  citant  ea  ut  compareant  quae  prius  non  comparuerunt ; 
quas  etiam  Instantias  Evocantes  appellare  consueviniu&  Eae 
deducunt  non-sensibile  ad  sensibile. 

Sensum  autem  fugiunt  res^  vel  propter  distantiam  objecti 
locati ;  vel  propter  interceptionem  sensus  per  corpora  media ; 
vel  quia  objectum  non  est  habile  ad  impressionem  in  sensu 
faciendam;  vel  quia  deficit  quantum  in  objecto  pro  feriendo 
sensu ;  vel  quia  tempus  non  est  proportionatum  ad  actuandum 
.  sensum;  Tel  quia  objecti  percussio  non  toleratur  a  sensu;  vel 
quia  objectum  ante  implevit  et  possedit  sensum^  ut  novo  motui 
non  sit  locus.  Atque  haec  pnecipue  ad  visum  pertinent,  et 
deinde  ad  tactum.  Nam  hi  duo  sensus  sunt  informativi  ad 
largum,  atque  de  communibus  objectis;  ubi  reliqui  tres  non 
informent  fere  nisi  immediate  et  de  propriis  objectis. 

In  primo  genere  non  fit  deductio  ad  sensibile,  nisi  rei  quas 
cemi  non  posdt  propter  distantiam  adjidatur  aut  substituatur 
alia  res  quae  sensum  magis  e  longinquo  provocare  et  ferire 
possit:  veluti  in  dgnificatione  rerum  per  ignes,  campanas,  et 
similia. 

In  secundo  genere  fit  deductio,  cum  ea  quae  interius  propter 
interpositionem  corporum  latent,  nee  commode  aperiri  possunt, 
per  ea  quae  sunt  in  superficie,  aut  ab  interioribus  effluunt,  per- 
ducuntur  ad  sensum:  ut  status  hnmanorum  corporum  per 
pulsus,  et  urinas,  et  similia. 

'At  tertii  et  quarti  generis  deductiones  ad  plnrima  spectant, 
atque  undique  in  rerum  inquisitione  sunt  conquirendas.  Hujus 
rei  exempla  sunt.  Patet  quod  aer,  et  spiritus,  et  hujusmodi  res 
quad  sunt  toto  corpore  tenues  et  subtiles,  nee  cemi  nee  tangi 

•eclng  so  macli  ftirihcr  should  be  able  to  see  so  little  more  than  thej  did,  and  began  to 
suspect  that  It  was  owing  to  some  defect  either  in  the  instrument  or  in  the  methods  of 
observation. — J,S* 
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possbt  Quare  in  inquisidone  oirca  hujnsmodi  corpora  de- 
ductionibufl  ommmo  est  opua. 

Sit  itaqne  natura  inquisita  Actio  et  Motos  Spiriius  qui 
includitur  in  corporibuB  tangibilibus.  Onme  eoim  tangibile 
apud  nos  continet  spritum  invisibilem  et  intactilem,  dque  ob- 
ducitur  atque  eum  quasi  yestit  Hinc  Ions  triplex  potens  iUe  et 
mirabilis  processus  spiritus  in  corpore  tangibili.  Spiritus  enim 
in  re  tangibili;  emissus,  corpora  contrahit  et  desiccat ;  detentus, 
corpora  intenerat  et  coUiquat ;  nee  prorsus  emissua  nee  prorsus 
detentns,  informat,  membrificat,  assimilat,  egerit,  organizat^  et 
similia.  Atque  btec  omnia  deducuntur  ad  sensibile  per  effectus 
conspicuos. 

Etenim  in  omni  corpore  tangibili  inanimate^  spiritus  indusus 
primo  multlplicat  ec;  et  tanquam  depascit  partes  tangibiles  eas 
quad  sunt  mazime  ad  boc  faciles  et  pr®paratffi>  casque  digerit 
et  confidt  et  vertit  in  spiritum,  et  deinde.una  evolant.  Atque 
hsdc  confectio  et  mulliplicatio  spiritus  deducitur  ad  sensum  per 
diminutionem  pendens.  In  omni  enim  dessicatione^  aliquid 
defluit  de  quanto;  neque  id  ipsum  ex  spiritu  tantum  prse- 
inezistente^  sed  ex  corpore  quod  prius  fuit  tangibile  et  noviter 
Tersum  est :  spiritus  enim  non  ponderat.  Egressus  autem  sive 
emissio  spiritus  deducitur  ad  sensibile  in  rubigine  metallorum, 
et  aliis  putre&ctionibus  ejus  generis  qu99  sistunt  se  antequam 
pervenerint  ad  rudimenta  yitie ;  nam  ilia  ^  ad  tertium  genus 
processus  pertinent  Etenim  in  corporibus  magis  compactis 
spiritus  non  invenit  poroe  et  meatus  per  quos  evolet;  itaque 
cogitur  partes  ipsas  tangibiles  protrudere  et  ante  se  agere,  ita 
ut  ilLsB  simul  exeant ;  atque  inde  fit  rubigo^  et  similia,  Atcon- 
tractio  partium  tangibilium,  postquam  aliquid  de  spiritu  fuerit 
emiflBum  (unde  sequitur  ilia  desiccatio),  deducitur  ad  sensibile 
turn  per  ipsam  duritiem  rei  auctam^  tum  multo  magis  per 
scissuras,  angustiationes,  com^ationes^  et  complicationes  cor- 
porum,  qu»  inde  sequuntur.  Etenim  partes  ligni  deailiunt  et 
angustiantur ;  pelles  corrugantur;  neque  id  solum,  sed  (si 
subita  fuerit  emissio  spiritus  per  calorem  ignis)  tantum  properant 
ad  contractionem  ut  se  compUcent  et  conyolvant 

At  contra,  ubi  spiritus  detinetur,  et  tamen  dilatatur  et  ex- 
dtatur  per  calorem  aut  ejus  analoga  (id  quod  fit  in  corporibus 
magis  solidis  aut  tenacibus),  tum  yero  corpora  emoUiuntur,  ut 
ferrum  candens ;  fluunt,  ut  metalla ;  liquefiunt,  ut  gummi,  cera, 

^  **  Illte  "  iu  the  original  edlUon,  which  must  be  wrong. 
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et  mmilia.  Itaque  oontrarifle  ills  operationes  caloiis  (ut  ex  eo 
alia  durescaat,  alia  liqueecant)  facile  conciliantur ;  quia  in  illis 
Bpiritns  emittitur,  in  his  agitator  et  detinetur;  quorum  poste- 
rius  est  aotio  propria  caloris  et  spiritus;  prius^  actio  partium 
tangibilium  tantum  per  occasionem  spiritus  emissL 

Ast  ubi  spiritus  nee  detinetur  prorsus  nee  prorsus  emittitur, 
sed  tantum  inter  daustra  sua  tentat  et  ezperitur^  atque  nacta 
est  partes  tangibiles  obedientes  et  sequaces  in  promptu,  ita  ut 
quo  spiritus  agit  e»  simul  sequantur;  tum  vero  sequitur  effor- 
matio  in  corpus  organicum,  et  membrificatio;  et  reliquas  aotiones 
vitales,  tarn  in  vegetabilibus  quam  in  animalibus.  Atque  hsec 
maxime  deducuntur  ad  sensum  per  notationes  diligentes  pri- 
morum  incoeptuum  et  rudimentorum  sive  tentamentorum  vitas 
in  animalculis  ex  putrefactione  natis:  ut  in  ovis  fonnicarum» 
vennibus,  muscis^  ranis  post  imbrem,  etc  Bequiritur  autem 
ad  vivificationem  et  lenitas  caloris  et  lentor  corporis;  ut 
spiritus  nee  per  festinationem  erumpat^  nee  per  contumaciam 
partium  coerceatur;  quin  potius  ad  cerse  modum  illas  plicare  et 
effingere  possit. 

Rursus,  differentia  ilia  spiritusj  maxime  nobilis  et  ad  plurima 
pertinens,  (viz.  spiritus  absoissi,  ramosi  simpliciter,  ramosi  simut 
et  cellulati;  ex  quibus  prior  est  spiritus  omnium  corporum 
inanimatorum,  secundus  vegetabilium^  tertius  animalium),  per 
plurimas  instantias  deductorias  tanquam  sub  oculos  ponitur. 

Similiter  patet^  quod  subtiliores  textures  et  schematismi 
rerum  (licet  toto  corpore  yisibilium  aut  tangibilium)  nee  cer* 
nantur  nee  tangantur.  Quare  in  his  quoque  per  deduclionem 
procedit  informatio.  At  differentia  sdhematismorum  maxime 
radicalis  et  primaria  sumitur  ex  copia  yel  paucitate  materias 
quffi  subit  idem  spatium  siVe  dimensum.  Reliqui  enim  schemar 
tismi  (qui  referuntur  ad  dissimilaritates  partium  qu»  in  eodem 
corpore  continentnr^  et  collocationes  ac  posituras  earundem) 
pras  illo  altero  stmt  secundariL 

Sit  itaque  natura  inquisita  Expanuo  bitc  Coitio  Materia  in 
corporibus  respective :  viz.  quantum  materia  impleat  quantum 
dimensum  in  singulis.  Etenim  nil  verius  in  natura  quam 
propositio  ilia  gemella,  ex  nihUo  nihil  Jieri,  neque  qtdcquam  in 
nikUum  redigi;  verum  quantum  ipsum  materia  sive  summam 
totalem  constare,  nee  augeri  aut  minuL^     Nee  illud  minus 

>  It  Is  worili  ivmarklog  that  Bacon  hen  asBcrto  as  absolutely  certain  a  maiim  wblch 
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verum,  ex  quanta  illo  materia  sub  iisdem  spatiis  sive  dimen^ 
sionibus,  pro  diversitate  corparum,  plus  et  minus  contineri ;  ut 
in  aqua  plus,  in  aere  minus ;  adeo  ut  si  quis  asserat  aliquod 
contentum  aqu»  in  par  contentum  aeris  verti  posse,  idem  sit 
ac  si  dicat  aliquid  posse  redigi  in  nihilum ;  contra,  si  quis 
asserat  aliquod  contentum  aeris  in  par  contentum  aquas  yerti 
posse,  idem  sit  ac  si  dicat  illiquid  posse  fieri  ex  nihilo.  At- 
que  ex  copia  ista  et  paucitate  materia^  notiones  illsB  Densi  et 
Sari,  qute  Tarie  et  promiscue  accipiuntur,  proprie  abstrahuntur. 
Assumenda  est  et  assertio  ilia  tertia,  etiam  satis  certa :  quod 
hoc  de  quo  loquimur  plus  et  minus  materia^  in  corpore  hoc  vel 
illo  ad  calculos  (facta  coUatione)  et  proportiones  exactas  aut 
exactis  propinquas  reduci  possit.  Yeluti  si  quis  dicat  inesse 
in  dato  contento  auri  talem  coacervationem  materias,  ut  opus 
habeat  spiritus  yini,  ad  tale  quantum  materias  aequandum,  spa- 
tio  yicies  et  semel  majore  quam  implet  aurum,  non  errayerit. 

Coaceryatio  autem  materiad  et  rationes  ejus  deducuntur  ad 
aensibile  per  pondus.  Pondus  enim  respondet  copias  materias, 
quoad  partes  rei  tangibilis;  spiritus  autem,  et  ejus  quantum 
ex  materia,  non  yenit  in  computationem  per  pondus ;  leyat  enim 
pondus  potius  quam  grayat  At  nos  hujus  rei  tabulam  fecimus 
satis  accuratam ;  in  qua  pondera  et  spatia  singulorum  metallo- 
rum,  lapidum  praecipuorum,  lignorum,  liquorum,  oleorum,  et 
plurimorum  aliorum  corporum  tam  naturalium  quam  artifici- 
alium,  excepimus^;  rem  polychrestam,  tam  ad  lucem  informa- 
tionis  quam  ad  normam  operationis ;  et  quae  multas  res  reyelet 
omnino  pra&ter  expectatum.  Neque  illud  pro  minimo  habendum 
est,  quod  demonstret  omnem  yarietatem  quas  in  corporibus  tan- 
gibilibus  nobis  notis  yersatur  (intelligimus  autem  corpora  bene 
unita,  nee  plane  spongiosa  et  caya  et  magna  ex  parte  aere 
impleta)  non  ultra  ];ationes  partium  21  excedere:  tam  finita 
scilicet  est  natura,  aut  saltem  ilia  pars  ejus  cujus  ususad  nos 
maxime  pertinet 

Etiam  diligentias  nostras  esse  putayimus,  experiri  si  forte  capi 
possint  rationes  corporum  non-tangibilium  siye  pneumaticorum, 
respectu  corporum  tangibiliunu  Id  quod  tali  molitione  aggressi 
sumus*  Phialam  yitream  accepimus,  quae  unciam  fortasse 
unam  capere  possit ;  paryitate  yasis  usi,  ut  minori  cum  calore 

is  assuredly  no  result  of  experience.  The  same  doctrine  is  as  distinctly,  though  not 
BO  emphatically,  asserted  by  Tclesius,  i.  c.  5. 

'  For  a  full  account  of  the  methods  of  determining  specific  gravities  employed  re- 
spectively by  Porta,  Ghctaldo,  :uid  Bacon^  see  preface  to  Historia  Densi  et  Rari,~~J,  S, 
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posset  fieri  evaporatio  sequens.  Hanc  phialam  spiritu  vini 
implevimus  fere  ad  collum ;  eligentes  spirituin  yini,  quod  per 
tabulam  priorem  eum  esse  ex  corporibus  tangibilibus  (quae 
bene  unita,  nee  cava  sunt)  rarissimum,  et  minimum  continens 
materise  sub  suo  dimenso,  observarimus.  Deinde  pondus  aquas 
cum  phiala  ipsa  exacte  notayimus.  Postea  vesicam  accepimus, 
qu£B  circa  duas  pintas  contineret.  Ex  ea  aerem  omnem,  quoad 
fieri  potuit,  expressimus  eo  usque  ut  vesicse  ambo  latent  essent 
contigua:  etiam  prius  vesicam  oleo  oblevimus  cum  fricatione 
leni,  quo  vesica  esset  clausior :  ejus^  si  qua  erat^  porositate  oleo 
obturata.  Hanc  vesicam  circa  os  phialae^  ore  phialae  intra  os 
vesicse  recepto,  fortiter  ligavimus ;  filo  parum  cerato^  ut  melius 
adhseresceret  et  arctius  ligaret.  Tum  demmn  phialam  supra 
carbones  ardentes  in  foculo  collocavimus.  At  paulo  post  vapor 
sive  aura  spiritus  vini^  per  calorem  dilatati  et  in  pneutnaticum 
versi^  vesicam  paulatim  sufflavit>  eamque  universam  veli  in- 
star  undequaque  extendit.  Id  postquam  factum  fuit,  conti- 
nue vitrum  ab  igne  removimus^  et  super  tapetem  posuimus 
ne  frigore  disrumperetur ;  statim  quoque  in  sunmiitate  vesicas 
foramen  fecimus^  ne  vapor  cessante  calore  in  liquorem  resti- 
tutus  resideret,  et  rationes  confunderet.  Tum  vero  vesicam 
ipsam  sustulimus,  et  rursus  pondus  excepimus  spiritus  vini  qui 
remanebat  Inde  quantum  consumptum  foisset  in  vaporem  seu 
pneumaticum  computavimus ;  et  facta  collatione  quantum  lo- 
cum sive  spatium  illud  corpus  implesset  quando  esset  spiritus 
vini  in  phiala^  e(  rursus  quantum  spatium  impleverit  post- 
quam factum  fuisset  pneumaticum  in  vesica^  rationes  subduxi- 
mus;  ex  quibus  manifeste  liquebat)  corpus  istud  ita  versum  et 
mutatiun  expansionem  centupla  majorem  quam  antea  habuisset 
acquisivisse. 

Similiter  sit  natura  inquisita  Calor  aut  Frigus ;  ejus  nempe 
gradus^  ut  a  sensu  non  percipiantur  ob  debilitatem.  Hasc  de- 
ducuntur  ad  sensmn  per  vitrum  calendare,  quale  superius  de- 
scripsimus.  Calor  enim  et  frigus,  ipsa  non  percipiuntur  ad 
tactum;  at  calor  aerem  expandit,  frigus  contrahit*  Neque 
rursus  ilia  expansio  et  contractio  aeris  percipitur  ad  visum ;  at 
aer  ille  expansus  aquam  deprimit,  contractus  attollit;  ac  tum 
demum  fit  deductio  ad  visum,  non  ante,  aut  alias. 

Similiter  sit  natura  inquisita  Mistura  Corporum ;  viz.  quid 
habeant  ex  aqueo,  quid  ex  oleoso,  quid  ex  spiritu,  quid  ex  cinere 
et  salibus,  et  hujusmodi;  vel  etiam  (in  particulari)  quid  faabeat 
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lac  butyrit  quid  coaguli,  quid  een,  et  hi^usmodL  H«M^  dedu- 
cuntur  ad  sensum  per  artificiosas  et  peritaa  aepaiationes,  quar 
tenus  ad  tangibilia.  At  natura  spiritus  in  ipeia^  licet  immediate 
non  percipiatur,  tamen  depreheuditur  per  yarios  motus  et  nixus 
corporum  tangibilium  in  ipeo  actu  et  proceesu  separationia 
8u»;  atque  etiam  per  acrimoniaa,  corrosioneB,  et  diyersofl  oolo- 
res,  odoreff>  et  sapores  eonmdem  corporum  post  separationem* 
Atque  in  hac  parte,  per  diatillationea  atque  artificiosas  separa- 
tiones,  strenue  sane  ab  hominibus  elaboratum  est;  sed  non 
multo  foslicius  quam  in  casteris  experimentis,  quie  adhuc  in  usu 
sunt:  modia  nimirum  prorsus  palpatoriis,  et  yiis  caecis^  et  magis 
operose  quam  intelligenter ;  et  (quod  pessimum  est)  nulla  cum 
imitatione  aut  ssmulatione  natune^  sed  cum  destructione  (per 
calores  vehementes  aut  virtutes  nimis  validas)  omnis  subtili- 
oris  schematismi,  in  quo  oocultae  rerum  virtutee  et  consensus 
praecipue  sitas  sunt.  Neque  illud  etiam,  quod  alias  monuimus, 
hominibus  in  mentem  aut  observationem  venire  solet  in  hujus- 
modi  separationibus :  hoc  est,  plurimas  qualitates,  in  corporum 
vexationibus  tarn  per  ignem  quam  alios  modes,  indi  ab  ipso 
igne  iisque  corporibus  qu»  ad  separationem  adhibentur,  qu» 
in  composite  prius  non  fuerunt;  unde  mine  fallacise.  Neque 
enim  scilicet  vapor  universus,  qui  ex  aqua  emittitur  per  ignem, 
Yi^por  aut  aer  antea  fuit  in  corpore  aqute;  sed  fiictus  est  ma- 
xima ex  parte  per  dilatationem  aqu»  ex  calore  ignis. 

Similiter  in  genere  omnes  exquisitao  probationes  corporum 
sive  naturalium  sive  artificialium,  per  quas'vera  dignoscuntur 
ab  adulterinis,  meli(«a  a  vilioribus,  hue  referri  debent:  de- 
ducunt  enim  nonnsensibile  ad  senmbile.  Sunt  itaque  diligenti 
cura  undique  conquirendss. 

Quintum  vero  genus  latitanti»  quod  attinet,  manifestum  est 
actionem  sensus  transigi  in  motu,  motum  in  tempore.  Si 
igitur  motus  alicigus-  corporis  sit  vel  tam  tardus  vel  tarn  velox 
ut  non  sit  proportionatus  ad  momenta  in  quibus  trausigitur 
actio  sensus,  objectum  omnino  non  percipitur ;  ut  in  motu  in- 
dicis  hordio^,  et  rursus  in  motu  pila  sclopetL  Atque  motus 
qui  ob  tarditatem  non  percipitur,  facile  et  ordinario  dedudtur 
ad  sensum  per  summas  motus;  qui  vero  ob  velocitatem,  adhuc 
non  bene  mensurari  conauevit;  sed  tamen  postulat  inquisitio 
natur»  ut  hoc  fiat  in  aliquibus. 

Sextum  autem  genus,  ubi  impeditur  sensus  propter  nobilita- 
tern  objecti,  recipit  deductionem,  vel  per  elongationem  majorem 
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olgecti  a  sensa;  rel  per  liebetatioiiem  objecti'per  interpositio- 
nem  medii  talis,  quod  objeetum  debilitet,  non  annihilet ;  yel  per 
admisdionem  et  exceptionem  objecti  reflexi,  ubi  percussio  di- 
recta  sit  nimis  fortis;  ut  solis  in  pelvi  aquae. 

Septimum  autem  genus  latitantiss,  ubi  sensus  ita  oneratur 
objecto  ut  novad  admissioni  non  sit  locus,  non  habet  fere  locum 
nisi  in  ol&ctu  et  odoribus ;  nee  ad  id  quod  agitor  multum  per^ 
tinet.  Quare  de  deductionibus  non-sensibilis  ad  sensibile,  hxo 
dicta  unt.^ 

Quandoque  tamen  deductio  fit  non  ad  sensum  hominis,  sed 
ad  sensum  alicujus  alterius  animalis  cujus  senbus  in  aliquibus 
humanum  excellet:  ut  nonnullorum  odorum,  ad  sensum  canit*; 
lucis,  qu89  in  aere  non  eztrinsecus  illuminato  latenter  existit, 
ad  sensum  felis,  noctusd,  et  hujusmodi  animalium  quse  cemunt 
noctu.  Recte  enim  notavit  Telesius,  etiam  in  aere  ipso  inesse 
lucem  quandam  originalem,  licet  exilem  et  tenuem,  et  maadma 
ex  parte  oculis  hominum  aut  plurimorum  animalium  non  inser- 
Tientem ;  quia  ilia  animalia,  ad  quorum  sensum  hujusmodi  lux 
est  proportionata,  cemant  noctu ;  id  quod  vel  sine  luce  fieri, 
vel  per  lucem  intemam,  minus  credibile  est. 

Atque  illud  utique  notandum  est,  de  destitutionibus  sen- 
suum  eorumque  remediis  hie  nos  tractare.  Nam  fallaciae  sen- 
suum  ad  proprias  inquisitiones  de  sensu  et  sensibili  remittendae 
sunt ;  excepta  ilia  magna  Mlacia  sensuum,  nimirum  quod  con- 
stituant  lineas  rerum^  ex  analogia  hominis,  et  non  ex  analogia 
universi ;  quse  non  corrigitur  nisi  per  rationem  et  philosophiam 
uniyersalenu 

XLI. 

Inter  Prasrogativas  Instantiarum,  ponemus  loco  decimo 
octayo  Instaniicu  VitB,  quas  etiam  Instantias  Itinerantes  et 
InstaTUiat  Articulatas  appellare  consueyimus.  Eae  sunt  quae 
indicant  naturae  motus  gradatim  continuatos.   Hoc  autem  genus 

>  An  excellent  Instance  of  the  **  deductio  nonsenslbUU  id  sensibile  "  [in  the  second 
kind]  occurs  in  the  experiments  recently  made  by  Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Joule  for  de- 
temittlng  the  meltiDg-polnt  of  substances  sul^ected  to  great  pressure.  The  substance 
acted  on  is  encloeed  in  a  tube  ont  of  reach  and  sight  But  a  bit  of  magnetised  steel 
has  previously  been  introduced  into  it,  and  Is  supported  by  it  as  long  as  it  remains 
solid.  A  magnetic  needle  is  placed  beside  the  apparatus,  a  certain  amount  of  deviation 
being,  of  course,  produced  by  the  steel  within  the  tube.  The  moment  the  temperature 
reaches  the  meltlng-potat,  the  steel  sinks ;'  and' its  doing  so  is  indicated  by  the  motion 
of  the  needle. 

'  This  phrase  may,  I  think,  be  rendered  **  trace  the  outlines  of  outward  ol^ects.** 
I  have  already  remarked  on  the  meaning  of  **  ex  analoglA"  [See  note  on  DiatrUmiio 
Operih  p.  laa— /.  &] 
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instantiaram  potius  fugit  observationem  quam  senfliinu  Mira 
enim  est  homlnum  circa  hanc  rem  indiligentia.  Contemplantur 
Biquidem  naturam  tantummodo  deaultorie  et  per  periodos,  et 
postquam  corpora  fuerint  abeoluta  ac  completa^  et  non  io  ope- 
ratione  sua.  Quod  si  artificis  alicujus  ingenia  et  industriam 
explorare  et  contemplari  quis  cuperet,  is  non  tantuna  materias 
rudes  artis  atque  deinde  opera  perfecta  conspicere  desideraret, 
sed  potius  pnesens  esse  cum  artifex  operatur  et  opus  suum 
promovet.  Atque  simile  quiddam  circa  naturam  faciendum 
est.  Exempli  gratia ;  si  quis  de  vegetatione  plantarum  inqui- 
raty  ei  inspiciendum  est  ab  ipsa  satione«eminis  alicujus  (id  quod 
per  extractionem^  quasi  singulis  diebus^  seminum  quas  per  bi- 
duumj  triduum^  quatriduum,  et  sic  deinceps,  in  terra  manserunt, 
eorumque  diligentem  intuitum^  facile  fieri  potest),  quomodo  et 
quando  semen  intumescere  et  turgere  incipiat  et  yeluti  spiritu 
impleri ;  deinde  quomodo  corticulam  rumpere  et  emittcre  fibras, 
cum  latione  nonnulla  sui  interim  sursum,  nisi  terra  fuerit  ad- 
modum  contumax ;  quomodo  etiam  emittat  fibras,  partim  radi- 
cates deorsum,  partim  cauliculares  sursum;  aliquando  serpendo 
per  latera,  si  ex  ea  parte  inveniat  terram  apertam  et  magis  fa- 
cilem;  et  oomplura  id  genus.  Similiter  facere  oportet  circa 
exclusionem  ovorum ;  ubi  facile  conspici  dabitur  processus  vivi- 
ficandi  et  organizandi,  et  quid  et  qusB  partes  fiant  ex  vitello, 
quid  ex  albumine  OYh  et  alia.  Similis  est  ratio  circa  animalia 
ex  putrefactions^  Nam  circa  animalia  perfecta  et  terrestria, 
per  exectiones  fcetuum  ex  utero,  minus  humanum  esset  ista 
inquirere ;  nisi  forte  per  occasiones  abortuum,  et  venationum^ 
et  similium.  Omnino  igitur  vigilia  quaodam  servanda  est  circa 
naturam,  ut  quie  melius  se  conspidendam  pr»beat  noctu  quam 
interdiu.  Istse  enim  contemplationes  tanquam  nocturnae  cen- 
seri  possint,  ob  lucemss  parvitatem  et  perpetuationenu 

Quin  et  in  inanimatis  idem  tentandum  est;    id   quod  nos 

'  The  epithet  perfecta  is  generally  given  to  those  animals  iwhich  cannot  result  from 
putrefoctioM.  Cesalpinus,  in  the  Quat^onea  PeripaL  ▼.  1.,  maintains  that  ali  animals 
may  result  from  putrefiictlon,  and  that  this  was  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle.  The  same 
opinion  had,  I  believe,  been  advanced  by  Averrois.  That  mice  may  be  produced  by 
equivocal  generation  is  asserted,  as  a  matter  not  admitting  of  dispute,  by  Cardan,  De 
Return  FdrietaU.  Cssalpinus  refers  to  the  same  instance,  but  less  confidently  than 
Cardan.  It  is  worth  remarlcing  that  Aristotle,  though  he  speaks  of  the  great  fecundity 
of  mice,  and  even  of  their  being  impregnated  by  licking  salt,  does  not  mention  the  pos. 
sibility  of  their  being  produced  by  putrefkction.  (  De  Hiet  Aninutl,  vt  37.  Problem. 
X.  64.)  Paracelsus,  De  Rerum  Generatione,  affirms  that  all  animals  produced  from 
putrefaction  are  more  or  less  venomous.  Teledus's  opinion  is  that  the  more  perf«*ct 
animals  cannot  result  ftrom  putrefaction,  I>ccau8e  the  conditions  of  temperature  ne- 
cessary to  their  production  cannot  be  fulfilU>d  except  by  means  of  animal  heat. 
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fecimiiB  in  inqttirendis  aperturis  liquomm  per  ignem.^  Alius 
enim  est  modus  apertursB  in  aqua^  alius  in  vino,  alius  in  aoeto^ 
afins  in  omphado';  longe  alius  in  lacte^  et  oleo,  et  cseteria  Id 
quod  fadle  cemere  erat  per  ebulliiionem  super  ignem  lenem,  et 
in  Tase  yitareo,  ubi  omnia  cemi  perspicue  possint*  Verum  hsec 
breyins  perstxingimus^  fusius  et  exactius  de  iis  sermones  ha- 
bituri  cum  ad  inventionem  LatentU  rerum  Proeeisus  Tentum 
erit»  Semper  enim  memoria  tenendum  est^  nos  hoc  loco  non 
res  ipsas  tractare^  sed  exempla  tantum  adducere. 

XLII. 

Inter  Pnerogativas  Instantiarum^  ponemus  loco  decimo 
none  Instanttas  Supplementi,  sive  Substitutianu ;  quas  etiam 
Instantias  Perfugii  appellare  consueyimus.  Ess  sunt^  quae 
supplent  informationem  ubi  sensus  plane  destituitur;  atque 
iddrco  ad  eas  confugimus  cum  instantise  propria^  haberi  nbn 
poesint.  Dupliciter  autem  fit  substitutio;  aut  per  Gradua- 
lionem,  aut  per  Analoga.  Exempli  gratia;  non  inyenitur 
medimn  quod  inhibeat  prorsus  operationem  magnetis  in  mo- 
yendo  ferrum;  non  aurum  interpositum^  non  argentum^  non 
lapis^  non  yitrum,  lignum^  aqua^  oleum,  pannus  aut  corpora, 
fibrosa,  aer,  flamma,  et  csetera.  Attamen  per  probationem 
exactam  fortasse  inyeniri  possit  aliquod  medium  quod  hebetet 
virtutem  ipsius  plus  quam  aliquod  aliud,  comparatiye  et  in 
aliquo  gradu ;  yeluii  quod  non  trahat  magnes  ferrum  per  tan- 
tam  crassitiem  auri  quam  per  par  spatium  aeris ;  aut  per  tan* 
tum  argentum  ignitum  quam  per  frigidum ;  et  sic  de  similibus. 
Nam  de  his  nos  experimentum  non  fecimus ;  sed  sufficit  tamen 
ut  proponantur  loco  exempli.  Similiter  non  inyenitur  hie  apud 
nos  corpus  quod  non  suscipiat  calidum  igni  approximatum. 
Attamen  longe  dtius  suscipit  calorem  aer  quam  lapis.  Atque 
talis  est  substitutio  quse  fit  per  Gradus. 

Substitutio  autem  per  Analoga,  utilis  sane,  sed  minus  certa 
est;  atque  idcirco  cum  judicio  quodam  adhibenda.  Ea  fit 
cum  deducitur  non-sensibile  ad  sensum,  non  per  operationes 
sensibiles  ipsius  corporis  insensibilis,  sed  per  contemplationem 
corporis  alicujus  cognati  sensibilis.'    Exempli  gratia;   si  in« 

■  **  Apertnra  "  means  tbe  same  thing  as  <<  expanria" 

•  Wine  made  of  sour  grapes.  (Pfmy,  xlv.  18.  and  elsewhere.)  It  is  probably  to  be 
rmdered  veijnioe*  as  it  is  by  Leromins. 

"  Da  Bds  IUymond*s  Remarchu  m  Aninuil  Eleetrieity  give  a  good  example  of  this. 
He  constructed  what  may  called  an  electrical  model  of  a  muscle,  and  succeeded  In  ob. 
tainfng  an  illastration  not  only  of  his  fundamental  result,  namely  that  any  transverse 
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qniratur  de  Mist ura  Spiritmim,  qui  sunt  corpora  non*yi8ibiKa, 
yidetur  esfie  cognatio  qnaddam  inter  corpora  et  fomites  eive 
alimenta  sua.  Fomes  aut^n  flamma  videtur  esse  oleum  et 
pinguia ;  aSris,  aqua  et  aquea :  flammad  enim  muHiplicant  se 
super  halitus  olei,  a^  super  vapores  aqusB.  Videudum  itaque 
de  mistura  aquae  et  olei,  quiB  se  manifestat  ad  seuerum ;  quando- 
quidem  mistura  aeris  et  flammei  generis  fu^at  sensum.  At 
oleum  et  aqua  inter  se  per  compositionem  aut  agitationem  im* 
perfecte  admodum  miscentnr ;  eadem  in  herbis,  et  sanguine^  et 
partibus  animalium,  accurate  et  delicate  miscentur.  Itaque 
simile  quiddam  fieri  possit  circa  misturam  flammei  et  aerei 
generis  in  spiritalibus ;  quse  per  confusionem  simplicem  non 
bene  sustinent  misturam^  eadem  tamen  in  spiritibus  plantarum 
et  animalium  misceri  videntur ;  prassertim  cum  omnis  spiritus 
animatufl  depascat  humida  utraque,  aquea  et  pinguia^  tanquam 
fomites  suoo. 

Similiter  si  non  de  perfeotioribus  misturis  spiritalium^  sed  de 
compositione  tantum  inquiratur ;  nempe^  utruro  facile  inter  se 
incorporentur,  an  potius  (exempli  gratia)  sint  aliqui  venti  et 
exhalationes^  aut  alia  corpora  spiritalia^  qu»  non  miscentur  cum 
aere  communis  sed  tantum  hssrent  et  natant  in  eo,  in  globulis 
et  guttis,  et  potius  ftunguntur  ac  comminuuntur'  ab  aere 
quam  in  ipsum  recipuntur  et  incorporantur ;  hoc  in  aSre  com- 
muni  et  aliis  spiritalibus,  ob  subtilitatem  corporum^  percipi  ad 
sensum  non  potest ;  attamen  imago  qu»dam  hujus  rei,  quatenus 
fiat^  concipi  possit  in  liquoribus  argenti  vivi,  olei^  aquas ;  atque 
etiam  in  aere,  et  fractaone  ejus,  quando  dissipatur  et  ascendit  in 
parvis  portiunculis  per  aquam;  atque  etiam  in  fumis  crassi-* 
oribus ;  denique  in  pulyere  excitato  et  hasrente  in  acre ;  in  qui-* 
bus  omnibus  non  fit  incorporatio.  Atque  repra^entatio  prasdicta 
in  hoc  subjecto  non  mala  est,  si  illud  primo  diligenter  inquisi- 
tum  fuerit,  utrum  possit  esse  talis  heterogenia  inter  spiritalia 
qnalis  invenitui^  inter  liquida ;  nam  tum  demum  haec  simulacra 
per  Analogiam  non  incommode  substituentur. 

Atque  de  Instantiis  istis  Supplementi,  quod  diximus  infor- 
mationem  ab  iis  hauriendam  esse,  quando  demt  instanti» 
propria^,  locQ  Perfugii;  nihilominus  intelligi  volumus,  quod 
illae  etiam  magni  sint  usus  etiam  cum  proprtas  instantiae  ad- 
sint ;  ad  roborandam  scilicet  informationem  una  cum  propriis. 

section  is  negative  with  respect  to  any  longitudinal  one,  but  also  of  the  more  compli- 
cated relations  between  two  different  portions  of  the  same  section. 
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Yemm  de  his  exactiiis  dicemns  quando  ad  Admimcula  Indu-^ 
etionis  traetandft  Benao  ordine  diTabetor^ 

XLni. 

Inter  PnorogatiTas  Instantiarum,  ponemiu  loco  Ticeeimo 
Instantias  Pertecantes ;  quas  etiam  Lutantias  VeUicantes  ap- 
pellare  consaevunusy  sed  diyena  ratione*  Yellicantes  enim  eas 
appellamus,  quia  Yellicant  intellcctum ;  Persecantes,  quia  perse- 
cant  naturam ;  unde  etiam  illas  quandoque  Instantias  Democriti 
nominamuB.  E»  sunt^  quas  de  admirabili  et  exquisita  subtili- 
tate  nature  iatellectum  eubmonent^  ut  excitetur  et  expergifca- 
tur  ad  attentiouem  et  observationem  et  inquisitioiiem  debitam. 
Exempli  gratia;  quod  parum  guttulsB  atramenti  ad  tot  literas 
Tel  lineas  extendatur;  quod  argentum^  exterius  tantum  in* 
auratum,  ad  tantam  longitudinem  fili  inaurati  continuetur  ^ ; 
quod  pusillua  yermiculus,  qualis  in  cute  invenitur^  babeat  in  se 
q>iritum  smul  et  figuram  disdmilarem  partium  \  quod  parum 
eroci  etiam  dolium  aquas  colore  inficiat ;  quod  parum  zibethi  ^ 
aut  aromatis  longe  majus  contentom  aeris  odore ;  quoJ  exiguo 
suffitu  tanta  exdtetur  nubes  fumi ;  quod  sonorum  tam  accurate 
differentiey  quales  sint  vocee  articulate,  per  aerem  undequaque 
vehantur,  atque  per  foramina  et  poros  etiam  ligni  et  aque 
(licet  admodum  extenuate)  penetrent,  quin  etiam  repercutiantur^ 
idque  tam  distincte  et  velociter ;  quod  lux  et  color,  etiam  tanto 
ambitu  et  tam  perniciter,  per  corpora  solida  vitri,  aque,  et 
cum  tanta  et  tam  exquisita  varietate  imaginum  permeent,  etiam 
refringantur  et  reflectantur ;  quod  magnes  per  corpora  omnigena^ 
etiam  maxii^e  compaetso  operetur.  Sed  (quod  magia  mirum  est) 
quod  in  his  omnibus,  in  medio  adiaphoro  (quale  est  aer)  unius 
actio  aliam  non  magnopere  impediat ;  nempe  quod  eodem  tem- 
pore per  spatia  aeris  devehantur  et  visibilium  tot  imagines^  et 
Yocis  articulate  tot  percussiones,  et  tot  odores  speeificati^  ut 
viole,  rose ;  etiam  calor  et  frigus  et  virtutes  magnetice ;  omnia 
(inquam)  simul,  uno  alterum  non  impediente,  ac  si  singula  ha- 
berent  vias  et  meatus  sues  proprios  separatos,  neque  unum  in 
alterum  impingeret  aut  incurreret 

Solemus  tamen  utiliter  hujusmodi  Instantiis  Persecantibus 
subjungere  instantias^  quas  Metas  Persecationis  appellare  con- 

'  Dr.  Wooluton'g  method  for  obtaining  wires  of  extreme  fineness  was  perhaps  sug- 
gested by -the  drcumstance  mentioned  in  the  text  He  enclosed  a  gold  wire  in  a 
cylinder  of  silver,  drew  them  out  together,  and  then  dissolved  away  the  silver  by 
means  of  warm  nitroos  add. 

»  Of  et 
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guevimoB ;  yefuti  quod  in  iis  qu8B  diximus^  una  actio  in  di verso 
genere  aliam  non  perturbet  aut  impediat,  cum  tamen  in  eodem 
genere  una  aliam  domet  et  extinguat :  veluti^  lux  solis^  lucem 
cicindelas;  sonituB  bombards,  vocem;  fortior  odor,  delicatiorem ; 
intensior  calor,  remiasiorem;  lamina  ferri  interposita  inter  ma^ 
gnetem  et  aliud  ferrum,  operationem  magnetis.  Verum  de 
hb  quoque  inter  Adminicula  Inductionb  erit  propriuB  dicendi 
locus. 

XilV. 

Atque  de  instantiis  quse  juvant  sensum,  jam  dictum  est ;  quae 
prsecipui  usus  sunt  ad  partem  Informativam.  Informatio  enim 
incipit  a  sensu.  At  universum  negotium  desinit  in  Opera; 
atque  quemadmodum  illud  principium,  ita  hoc  finis  rei  est.  Se- 
quentur  itaque  instantias  prascipui  usus  ad  partem  Operativam. 
Ese  genere  du»  sunt,  numero  septem ;  quas  universas,  generali 
nomine,  Instantias  Practicas  appellare  consuevimus.  Operativ» 
autem  partis,  iritia  duo ;  totidemque  dignitates  instantiarum  in 
genere.  Aut  enim  fallit  operatic,  aut  onerat  nimis.  Fallit 
operatic  maxime  (prsBsertim  post  diligentem  naturamm  inqui- 
sitionem)  propter  male  determinatas  et  mensuratas  corporum 
vires  et  actiones.  Vires  autem  et  actiones  corporum  circum- 
scribuntur  et  mensurantur,  aut  per  spatia  loci,  aut  per  momenta 
temporis,  aut  per  unionem  quanti,  aut  per  prasdominantiam  vir- 
tutis;  quad  quatuor  nisi  fiierint  probe  et  dUigenter  pensitata, 
erunt  fortasse  sciential  speculatione  quidem  pulchrae,  sed  opere 
inactivaB.  Instantias  vero  quatuor  itidem  quas  hue  referuntur, 
uno  nomine  Instantias  Mathematieas  vocamus,  et  Instantias 
MensurcB. 

Onerosa  autem  fit  praxis,  vel  propter  misturam  rerum  in- 
utilium,  yel  propter  multiplicationem  instrumentorum,  vel 
propter  molem  materiaB  et  corporum  quae  ad  aliquod  opus 
requiri  contigerint.  Itaque  eas  instantias  in  pretio  esse  debent, 
quas  aut  dirigunt  operativam  ad  ea  quae  maxime  hominum  inter-* 
sunt ;  aut  quae  parcunt  instrumentis ;  aut  quae  parcunt  materia^ 
sive  supellectilL  Eas  autem  tres  instantias  quas  hue  pertinent, 
uno  nomine  Instantias  Propitias  sive  Benevolas  vocamus.  Ita- 
que de  his  septem  instantiis  jam  sigillatim  dicemus ;  atque  cimi 
iis  partem  illam  de  Prasrogativis  sive  Dignitatibus  Instantiarum 
claudemus. 

XLV. 

Inter    Prasrogativas   Instantiarum,  ponemus  loco  vicesimo 
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primo  Instantias  Virffce,  sive  Radii;  quas  etiam  Instantias 
Perlationisy  vel  de  Non  Ultra  appellare  consuevimus.  Virtutes 
enim  remm  et  motus  operantur  et  expediuntur  per  spatia  non 
indefinita  ant  fortuita,  sed  finita  et  certn ;  qusB  ut  in  singulis 
natoria  inquisitis  teneantur  et  notentur  plurimum  interest  Pra- 
cticce,  non  solum  ad  hoc^  ut  non  fallat,  sed  etiam  ut  magis  sit 
aucta  et  potens.  Etenim  interdum  datur  virtutes  producere, 
et  distantias  tanqnam  retrahere  in  propius ;  ut  in  perspecillis. 

Atque  plurim»  yirtutes  operantur  et  afSciunt  tantum  per 
factum  manifestum ;  ut  fit  in  percussione  corporum^  ubi  alteram 
non  summovet  alteram,  nisi  impellens  impulsum  tangat.  Etiam 
medicinsB  qu»  exterius  applicantur,  ut  unguenta,  emplastra, 
non  exercent  yires  suas  nisi  per  tactum  corporis.  Denique 
objecta  sensuum  tactus  et  gustus  non  feriunt  nisi  contigua 
organis. 

Sunt  et  ali»  virtutes  quse  operantur  ad  distantiam,  verum 
valde  exiguam^  quarum  paucae  adhuc  notatad  sunt,  cum  tamen 
plures  sint  quam  homines  suspicentur;  ut  (capiendo  exempla 
ex  vulgatis)  cum  succinum  ^  aut  gagates  '  trahunt  paleas ;  bullas 
approximatfls  solvunt  buUas;  medicinso  nonnullsB  purgativae 
eliciunt  humores  ex  alto  ^,  et  hujusmodi.  At  virtus  ilia  ma- 
gnetica  per  quam  ferrum  et  magnes,  vel  magnetes  invicem, 
coeunt,  operatur  intra  orbem  virtutis  certum,  sed  parvum ;  ubi 
contra,  si  sit  aliqua  virtus  magnetica  emanans  ab  ipsa  terra 
(panlo  nimirum  interiore)  super  acum  ferream,  quatenus  ad 
verticitatem,  operatic  fiat  ad  distantiam  magnam. 

RorsuB,  81  sit  aliqua  vis  magnetica  qusB  operetur  per  con- 
sensimi  inter  globum  terras  et  ponderosa,  aut  inter  globum 
lunsB  et  aqxias  maris  (quad  maxime  credibilis  videtur  in  fluxibus 
et  refluxibus  semi-menstruis  ^),  aut  inter  ccelum  stellatum  et 

*  Amber.  »  Jet 

'  Bacon  here  speaks  in  aocordanoe  with  the  medical  iheory  in  which  the  brain  is 
the  origin  and  seat  of  the  rheum,  which  descends  from  thence  and  produces  disease  in 
other  organs — a  theory  preserved  in  the  word  catarrh.  Certain  purgatives  were  sup- 
posed to  draw  the  rheum  down. 

*  It  is  worth  remarking  that  Galileo  speaks  contemptuously  of  the  notion  that  the 
moon  exerts  any  influence  on  the  tides.  His  strong  ^h  to  explain  everything  me- 
chanically led  him  in  this  histance  wrong,  as  a  similar  wish  has  led  many  others.  It 
arose,  not  unnaturally,  from  a  reaction  against  the  unsatisfactory  explanations  which 
the  schoolmen  were  in  the  habit  of  deducing  from  the  specific  or  occult  properties  of 
bodies.  Even  Leibnlts,  in  his  controversy  with  Clarke,  shows  a  tendency  towards  an 
exclusive  preference  of  a  mechanical  system  of  physics,  though  in  other  parts  of  his . 
writings  he  had  spoken  favourably  of  the  doctrine  of  attraction,  and  though  his 
whole  philosophy  ought,  one  would  think,  to  have  made  him  indifferent  to  the  point 
in  dispute.  In  a  system  of  pre-established  harmony,  action  by  contact  is  as  merely 
apparent  as  action  at  a  distance. 

VOL.  I.  T 
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planetas,  per  quam  evocentur  et  attoUantur  ad  sua  ap<^sea; 
luec  omnia  operantur  ad  distantias  admodum  lon^quaa.  In- 
veniuntur  et  qusddam  inflammationes  sive  ooncepiiones  flammie, 
qu»  fiunt  ad  distantias  bene  magnas,  in  aliqnibos  materiis ;  nt 
referunt  de  naphtha  Babylonica.'  Calores  etiam  insinuant  Be 
per  distantias  amplas,  quod  etiam  faciunt  frigora;  adeo  ut 
habitantibus  circa  Canadam  moles  sive  mass®  glaciates,  qu» 
abrumpuntur  et  natant  per  oceanum  septentrionalem  et  de- 
feruntur  per  Atlanticum  versus  illas  oras,  perdpiantnr  et  in- 
cutiant  frigora  e  longinqua  Odores  quoque  (Ucet  in  his  videatur 
semper  esse  qu»dam  emissio  corporea)  operantur  ad  distantias 
notabiles ;  ut  evenire  solet  nayigantibus  juxta  litora  FloridsB, 
aut  etiam  nonnulla  Hispani^B,  ubi  sunt  sylvsD  totes  ex  arboribus 
limonum^  arantiorum  ^  et  hujusmodi  plantarum  odoratarum,  aut 
frutices  rorismarini^majoransB^  et  similium.'  Postremo  radiationes 
lucis  et  impressioneB  sonorum  operantur  scilicet  ad  distantias 
spatiosas^ 

Yerum  hsec  omnia,  uteunque  operentur  ad  distantias  panras 
sive  magnas,  operantur  certe  ad  finitas  et  naturae  notas^,  ut  sit 
quiddam  Nan  Ultra;  idque  pro  rationibus,  aut  molis  seu  quanti 
corporum ;  aut  yigoris  et  debilitatis  virtutum ;  aut  fiiyoribus  et 
impedimentis  mediorum ;  quaa  omnia  in  computationem  venire  et 
notari  debent  Quinetiam  mensurse  motuum  violentorum  (quos 
vocant)^  ut  missiliumi  torment<Nrum,  rotarum^  et  similium,  cum 
has  quoque  maniFesto  suos  habeant  limites  certos,  notand»  sunt. 

Inveniuntur  etiam  quidam  motus  et  virtutes  contraries  illis 
quaB  operantur  per  tactum  et  n<Na  ad  distans ;  que  (^rantur 
scilicet  ad  distans  et  non  ad  tactum ;  et  rursus,  qxm  operantur 
remissius  ad  distantiam  minorem  et  fortius  ad  dastantiam  majo- 
rem.  Etenim  vi^o  non  bene  transigitur  ad  tactum^  sed  indiget 
medio  et  distantia.  Licet  meminerim  me  audisse  ex  relatione 
Gujusdam  fide  digni^  quod  ipse  in  curandis  oculorum  suorum 
cataractis  (erat  autem  cura  talis^  ut  immitteretur  festuca  qu»- 
dam  parva  argentea  intra  primam  oculi  tunicam,  qua  pdlicukua 
illam  cataracteB  removeret  et  truderet  in  angulum  oculi)  claris- 
sime  vidisset  festucam  illam  supra  ipeam  pupillun  moventem. 

>  Stnbo,  xvi.  p.  742.      FUoy,  it  §  109. 
*  [So  In  tbe  original  editlou.]     Qy.  auntotiorum  ? 
'  To  tbe  same  pnivose  Milton,  Paradiw  tut,  Ix,  99. :  — 
As  when  to  them  who  aall 
Beyond  the  Cape  of  Qope»  fcc. 
^  t.  c  fixed  in  the  nature  of  thinga. 
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Quod  atcnnqae  verum  esse  posdit^  mft^ifestam  est  majora  cor* 
pora  non  bene  aat  distincte  oemi  nisi  in  cnspide  coni',  coSun- 
tibuB  radiis  objecti  ad  nonnullam  ^tantiam.  Qdin  etiam  in 
eenibus  oenlns  meUas  cemit  remote  objecto  paulo  longhis^  qnam 
propiiia.  In  nussilibus  antem  certnm  est  percnssionem  ncm 
fieri  torn  fortem  ad  distantiain  nimis  parram^  qnam  paulo  post. 
Hmc  staqne  et  tfimilia  in  uensuris  motanm  quoad  distantias 
notanda  sunt. 

Esi  et  alind  genus  mensurs  localk  motutim^  quod  non  prae- 
termittendnin  est  Hind  vero  pertinet  ad  motms  non  progress 
siyoB^  sed  apheriooB;  hoe  est,  ad  expMdionem  corporum  in 
majorem  spheram,  ant  contractionem  in  minotem.  Inquirendum 
enim  est  inter  mensmras  istas  motuum^  quantam  compressionem 
aut  extensionem  corpora  (pro  natura  ipsorum)  facile  et  libenter 
patiantur,  et  ad  quern  terminum  reluctari  incipiant^  adeo  ut  ad 
eztremum  Nan  Ultra  ferant;  nt  cum  vesica  inflata  comprimitur, 
snstinet  ilia  compressionem  nonnullam  aeris^  sed  si  major  fue-- 
rit,  non  patitnr  aSr,  sed  rumpitur  vesica* 

At  nos  hoc  ipsum  subtiliore  e^erimento  magis  exacte  pro- 
bavimus. .  Accepimus  enim  campanulam  ex  metalk),  leviorem 
scilicet  et  tenniorem,  quali  ad  ei^ipiendnm  salem  utimur;  eam- 
que  in  pelvna  aqu»  immisimas^  ita  nt  deportaret  seenm  aerem 
qui  continebatur  in  concavo  usque  ad  fiindum  pelvis.  Lo~ 
caveramus  autem  prius  globulum  in  fiindo  pelvis,  super  quem 
campanula  imponenda  esset.  Quare  itlud  eveniebat,  ut  si  glo- 
bulus ille  esset  minusculus  (pro  ratione  concavi),  reciperet  se 
aer  in  locum  minorem,  et  eontruderetur  solum,  non  extrude- 
retur.  Quod  si  grandioris  esset  magnitudinis  quam  ut  aer 
libenter  cederet,  tum  aer  majoris  preSBurse  impfttiens  campa- 
nulam ex  aliqua  parte  elevabat,  et  in  buUis  aseendebat 

Etiam  ad  probandmn  qualem  extensionem  (non  minus  quam 
compreesionem)  pateretur  aer,  tale  quippiam  practicavimus. 
Ovum  vitreum  accepimus,  cum  parvo  foramine  in  uno  extremo 
ovi.  A^rem  per  foramen  exuctione  ford  attraximus,  et  statim 
digito  foramen  illud  obturavimus,  et  ovum  in  aquam  immersi- 
mns,  et  dein  dlgitum  removimus.  A8r  vero  tensura  ilia  per 
exuctionem  facta  tortus  et  magis  quam  pro  natura  sua  dilata- 
tus,  ideoque  se  recipere  et  contrahere  nitens  (ita  ut  si  ovum 
illud  in  aquam  non  fuisset  immersmn,  aei^em  ipsum  traxisset 

'  -That  is,  the  eye  being  at  the  apex  of  the  vlnud  cone. 
Tf 
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cum  sibilo),  aquam  traxit  ad  tale  quantum  quale  sufficere 
posset  ad  hoc,  ut  aer  antiquam  recuperaret  spha&ram  sive  di- 
mensionem.\ 

Atque  certum  est  corpora  tenuiora  (quale  est  aer)  pati  con- 
tractionem  nonnullam  notabilem,  ut  dictum  est;  at  corpora 
tangibilia  (quale  est  aqua)  multo  segrius  et  ad  minus  spalium 
patiuntur  compressionem.  Qualem  autem  patiatur,  tali  experi- 
mento  inquisivimus. 

Fieri  fecimus  globum  ex  plumbo  cavum,  qui  duas  circiter 
pintas  vinarias  contineret;  eumque  satis  per  latera  crassum,  ut 
majorem  vim  sustineret.  In  ilium  aquam  immisimus,  per  fora* 
men  alicubi  fSictum;  atque  foramen  illud,  postquam  globus 
aqua  impletus  fuisset,  plumbo  liquefacto  obturavimus,  ut  globus 
•deveniret  plane  consolidatus.  Dein  globum  forti  malleo  ad  duo 
latera  adversa  complanavimus ;  ex  quo  necesse  fuit  aquam  in 
minus  contrahi,  cum  sph»ra  figurarum  sit  capacisaima.  Deinde^ 
cum  malleatio  non  amplius  sufficeret,  »grius  se  recipiente  aqua, 
molendino^  sen  torculari  usi  sumus ;  ut  tandem  aqua,  impatiens 
pressune  ulterioris,  per  solida  plumbi  (instar  roris  delicati)  ex- 
stillaret.  Postea,  quantum  spatii  per  earn  compressionem  im- 
minutum  foret  computavimus ;  atque  tantam  compressionem 
passam  esse  aquam  (sed  yiolentia  magna  subactam)  intellexi- 


.  *  This  eKpltfUttkni  li  wholly  unMtlBfkctory.  The  principle  upon  which  the  true 
explanation  depends,  namely  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  was,  it  seems  tolerably 
certain,  first  suggested  by  Torricelli.  If  the  experiment  were  perfonned  in  vacuo,  no 
water  would  enter  the  egg,  unless  the  egg  were  plunged  to  a  considerable  depth  into 
the  water,  or  unless  the  vacuum  within  it  were  more  perfect  than  could  be  produced 
in  the  manner  described. 
'  Molendinum  is  properly  a  liow  Latin  word  for  a  mUl-house ;  here  used  for  a 


*  This  Is  perhaps  the  moat  remarkable  of  Bacon's  experiments ;  and  it  is  singular 
thiit  it  was  so  little  spoken  of  by  subsequent  writers.  Nearly  fifty  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  Novum  Organum,  an  account  of  a  similar  experiment  was  published 
by  M egalotti,  who  was  secretary  of  the  Aocademia  del  Cimento  at  Florence ;  and  It  has 
since  been  fSsmiliariy  known  as  the  Florentine  experiment  I  quote  his  account  of  IL 
**  Fftcemmo  lavorar  di  getto  una  grande  ma  sottil  palla  d*  argento,  e  quella  ripiena 
d'  acqua  nffeed&aU  col  ghiacclo  serramo  con  saldlssime  vite.  Di  poi  comindammo 
a  martellarla  leggiermente  per  ogni  verso,  onde  ammaccato  1'  argento  (11  quale  per  la  sua 
crudeua  non  comporta  d' assottigliarsi  e  distendersi  come  farebbe  Toro  rafllnato,  o  11 
piombo,  o  altro  metallo  pld  doloe)  veniva  a  ristrignersl,  e  sceraare  la  sua  interna  capa- 
city, sensa  che  1*  acqua  patlsse  una  minima  compressione,  puicfae  ad  ogni  colpo  si  videa 
trasudare  per  tutti  i  port  del  metallo  a  guisa  d*  argento  vivo  11  quale  da  alcuna  pelle 
premuto  minutamente  spriasasse.**  —  Saggi  di  mtturali  Etperienze  fatte  ntWAceademia 
dd.  Cimento,  p.  204.  Firense,  1667.  The  writer  goes  on  to  remark  that  the  absolute 
incompressibillty  of.  water  is  not  proved  by  this  experiment,  but  merely  that  it  is  not 
to  be  compressed  in  the  manner  described.  But  the  experiment  is  on  other  grounds 
inconclusive. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Leibnitx,  Nouveaux  E$sah,  in  mentioning  the  Florentine 
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At  eolidiora,  sicca^  aut  magis  compactaj  qiuJia  sunt  lapides 
et  ligna^  nee  non  metalla,  multo  adhuc  minorem  compressionem 
aut  extensionem^  et  fere  imperceptibilem  ferunt;  sed  vel  fira- 
ctione^  vel  progressione,  vel  aliis  pertentationibus  se  liberant ; 
ut  in  currationibus  ligni  aut  metalli,  horologiis  moventibus  per 
complicationem  laminss^  missilibus^  malleationibus,  et  innumeria 
aUiB  motibus  apparet.  Atque  hsec  omnia  cum  mensuris  suis  in 
indagatione  natursB  notanda  et  ezploranda  sunt^  aut  in  certi* 
tudine  sua,  aut  per  a»itimatiyas^  aut  per  comparatiyas,  prout 
dabitur  copia. 

XLVI. 

Inter  PraBrogativas  Instantiarum,  ponemue  loco  yicesimo 
secundo  Instantias  CurricuU,  quas  etiam  InstanHas  ad  Aqtiam 
appellare  consuevimus;  sumpto  Tocabulo  a  depsydris  apud 
antiquos,  in  quas  infiindebatur  aqua,  loco  arenas.  Esb  men- 
surant  natnram  per  momenta  temporis,  quemadmodum  Instan-' 
tiiB  Vtrffm  per  gradus  spatiL  Omnia  enim  motus  sive  actio 
naturalis  transigitur  in  tempore ;  alius  velocius,  alius  tardius, 
sed  utcimque  momentis  certis  et  natur»  notis.  Etiam  illse 
actiones  quae  subito  videntur  operari,  et  in  ictu  oculi  (ut  loqui- 
mur),  deprehenduntur  recipere  majus  et  minus  quoad  tempus. 

Primo  itaque  videmus  restitutiones  corporum  coelestium  fieri 
per  tempora  numerata ;  etiam  fluxus  et  refluxus  maris.  Latio 
autem  gravium  versus  terram  et  levium  versus  ambitum  coeli, 
fit  per  certa  momenta,  pro  ratione  corporis  quod  fertur,  et 
mediL^  At  velificationes  navium,  motus  animalium,  perlatio- 
nes  missilium,  omnes  fiunt  itidem  per  tempora  (quantum  ad 
summas)  numerabilia.  Calorem  vero  quod  attinet^  videmus 
pueros  per  hyemem  manus  in  flanmia  lavare,  nee  tamen  uri ; 
et  joculatores  vasa  plena  vino  vel  aqua,  per  motus  agiles  et 
aequales,  vertere  deorsum  et  sursum  recuperare,  non  efiuso 
liquore;  et  multa  hujusmodi.  Nee  minus  ipsas  compressiones 
et  dilatationes  et  eruptiones  corporum  fiunt,  aliaB  velocius,  alias 
tardius,  pro  natura  corporis  et  motus,  sed  per  momenta  certa* 
Quineliam  in  ezplosione  plurium  bombardarum  simul,  quas  ex-» 
audiuntur  quandoque  ad  distantiam  triginta  milliarium,  per« 

experiment.  Bays  that  the  globe  was  of  gold  (p.  229.  Erdmann),  whereas  the  Florentine 
academicians  expressly  say  why  they  preferred  silver  to  either  gold  or  lead. 

'  Galileo  had  shown,  before  the  year  1692,  that  the  resistance  of  the  air  being  set 
aside,  all  bodies  Mi  with  equal  velocity.  He  left  Pisa  In  that  year  In  consequence  of 
the  disputes  which  were  occasioned  by  this  refutation  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine,  that 
the  velocity  Is  as  the  weight 

Y  3 
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eipitur  soniu  prius  ab  iis  qui  prope  absunt  a  looo  ubi  fit  somtus^ 
qnam  ab  iis  qui  longe.  At  in  visu  (cnjus  actio  est  perniciasima) 
liquet  etiam  requiri  ad  eum  actnandom  momenta  certa  tem- 
porifl ;  idque  probatur  ex  iii  que  propter  motuB  velocitaiem 
non  cernuntur;  ut  ex  latione  pils  ex  eolopeto.  Velocior  enim 
est  prstervolatio  pike  quam  impressio  speciei  ejus  qus9  deferri 
poterat  ad  yisunt^ 

Atque  hoc,  cum  similibus,  nobis  quandoque  dubitationem 
peperit  plana  mpnstrosam ;  videlicet,  utrum  cqsU  sereni  et  stel- 
lati  facies  ad  idem  tempus  cernatur  quando  vere  exiatit,  an 
potius  aliquanto  post;  et  utrnm  non  sit  (quatenus  ad  visum 
CQolestium)  non  minus  tempus  verum  et  tempus  visum,  quam 
locus  verus  et  locus  visus,  qui  notatur  ab  astrooomis  in  paral- 
laxibus.'  Adeo  incredibile  nobis  videbatur,  species  sive  radios 
corporum  coelestium  per  tarn  immensa  spatia  miUiarium  subito 
deferri  posse  ad  vbum ;  sed  polius  debere  eas  in  tempore  alir;uo 
notabili  delabi.  Verum  ilia  dubitatio  (quoad  nu^jus  aliquod 
intervallum  temporis  inter  tempus  verum  et  visum)  postea  plane 
evanuit;  reputantibus  nobis  jacturam  illam  infinitam  et  dimi- 
nutionem  quanti,  quatenus  ad  apparentiam,  inter  corpus  steU» 
verum  et  speciem  visam,  qum  causatur  a  distantia;  atque 
simul  notantibus  ad  quantam  distantiam  (sexaginta  scilicet  ad 
minimum  milliariorum)  corpora,  eaque  tantum  albicantia,  subito 
hie  apud  nos  cernantur ;  cum  dubium  non  sit  luoem  coelestium, 
non  tantum  albedinis  vividum  colorem,  verum  etiam  omnia 
flammas  (qusD  apud  nos  nota  est)  lucem,  quoad  vigorem  radia- 
lionis,  multis  partibus  excedere.  Etiam  immensa  ilia  velocitaa 
in  ipso  oorpore,  qu»  cemitur  in  motu  diumo  (qua  etiam  vires 
graves  ita  obstupefecit  ut  mallent  credere  motum  terrse),  facit 
motum  ilium  cgaculationis  radiorum  ab  ipsis  (licet  celeritate,  ut 
diximus,  mirabilem)  magis  oredibilem.  Maxime  vero  omnium 
nos  movit,  quod  si  interponeretur  intervallum  temporis  aliquod 
notabile  inter  veritatem  et  visum,  foret  ut  species  per  nubea 
interim  orientes  et  similes  medii  perturbationes  interciperentur 
ssipenumero,  et  confunderentur.'  Atque  de  mwsuris  tempo- 
rum  dmplioibus  hsc  dicta  sint. 

*  t.  e.  the  tall  fliea  past  ia  less  time  thui  the  image  coDTeyed  to  the  sight  requires 
to  make  an  Impression. 

*  •'.  e,  which  is  taken  account  of  In  the  correction  for  parallazea. 

'  I  do  not  know  how  to  understand  this  pasuge  without  altrlhuting  to  Bacon  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas  which  seems  hardly  credible.  Fur  surely  the  yery  thing  which  he  sup- 
poses would  happen  if  there  were  a  perceptible  interval  between  the  veritat  and  the  visys, 
that  is  to  say,  between  the  time  when  a  star  (for  instance)  m  at  a  given  point  and  the 
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Yennn  non  solum  qiuBrenda  est  mensura  motuum  et  actio- 
aum  simplioiter^  .sed  multo  magis  comparatiye :  id  enim  eximii 
est  nsus^  et  ad  plurima  spectat.  Atque  videmus  flftmnmm  ali- 
QxxjUB  tonnenti  ignei  dtius  oemi,  quam  sonitus  audiatur ;  licet 
necesse  sit  pilam  prius  aerem  percutere^  quam  flftmmn.  qusg  pone 
erat  exire  potuerit ;  fieri  hoc  autem  propter  velooiorem  trans^ 
actionem  motus  lucis^  quam  sonL  Videmus  etiam  species  visi- 
biles  a  visu  citius  excipi  quam  dimitti ;  unde  fit  quod  nervi 
fidium,  digito  impulsi,  duplicentur  aut  triplicentur  quoad  spe* 
ciem,  quia  species  nova  reoipitur^  antequam  prior  demittatur ; 
ex  quo  etiam  fit,  ut  annul!  rotati  videantur  globosi^  et  fax 
ardens>  noctu  velociter  portata,  oonspiciatur  caudata.^  Etiam 
ex  hoc  fundamento  insqualitatis  motuum  quoad  velocitatem^ 
excogitayit  Galilseus  causam  fluxus  et  refluxus  maris ;  rotante 
terra  velodus^  aquis  tardius;  ideoque  accumulantibus  se  aqms 
in  sursum,  et  deinde  per  vices  se  remittentibus  in  deorsum,  ut 
demonstratur  in  vase  aqus  incitatius  movente.*  Sed  hoe 
oommentus  est  concesso  non  concessibili  (quod  terra  nempe 
moveatur^  ac  etiam  non  bene  informatus  de  ooeani  motu  sex« 
horario. 

At  exemplum  higus  rei  de  qua  agitur,  videlicet  de  compa* 

ttme  wtaen  we  •««  it  there,— in  otber  wonli»  if  the  image  tooli  any  time  in  coming  to 
the  eye, — ^this  very  thing  does  actually  happen  as  often  as  the  star  is  hidden  by  a  cloud 
or  dimmed  by  a  vapour :  the  species,  to  use  his  own  word,  are  intercepted  or  con- 
fused. Ii;  indeed,  the  /wm  of  the  rays  were  diminished,  —  and  this  I  suppose  would  be 
one  consequence  of  diminished  velocity, — the  thing  would  happen  more  frequently,  be« 
cause  there  would  be  more  obstruetions  which  they  could  not  overcome :  they  would 
be  intercepted  or  confused  by  media  which  they  now  pass  through.  But  the  force 
being  the  same,  and  the  stream  continuous,  the  time  of  passage  could  make  no  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  In  another  respect,  namely  the  ftdllty  of  observation,  it  would 
make  a  very  great  dilference  ;  and  It  is  remarked  by  Brinkley  that,  if  the  velocity  of 
light  had  been  much  less  than  it  is,  astronomy  would  have  been  all  but  an  imposslhle 
science.    But  that  is  another  matter.  *- J.  & 

'  Of  the  phenomena  which  he  here  enumemtes  Bacon  undoubtedly  gives  the  right 
explanation,  though  in  the  case  of  vibrating  strings  his  explanation  Is  not  altogether 
ctimplete.  The  distinct  or  quasi-distinct  Images  to  which  he  refers  oontspond  to 
limiting  positions  of  the  vibrating  string. 

*  This  account  of  Galileo's  theory  of  the  tides  is  inaccurate.  In  this  theory  the 
tides  are  caused  by  the  varying  velocity  of  different  points  of  the  earth's  surfece, 
arising  from  the  composition  of  the  earth's  two  motions,  namely  that  about  Its  axis, 
•nd  that  In  Its  orbit.  Bacon  does  not  seem  to  have  perceived  that  both  these  mo- 
tions are  essential  to  the  explanation.  That  the  earth's  being  in  motion  might  be 
the  cause  of  the  tides,  had  been  suggested  before  the  time  of  Galileo  by  Caesalpinus  in 
the  QnasHmes  I^r^taitiica,  ilL  5.  It  is  odd  that  Fatritins,  In  givfaig  an  account  of  all 
the  theories  which  had  In  his  time  been  devised  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  tides  (we 
his  Panco$miaM,  I.  28.),  does  not  mention  Cssalpinus's,  though  it  was  published  some 
years  before  his  own  worfc«  OalUeo  perhaps  alludes  to  CsBsalpinns  in  his  letter  to 
Cardinal  Orsino,  dated  8tb  January,  1616.  See,  for  remarks  on  Cssalpinus's  doctrine, 
the  ProbUmata  Marina  of  Casmann,  published  in  1596.  Casmann's  own  theory  la 
that  of  expansion. 

Y  4 
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rativis  mensurie  motuum,  neque  solum  rei  ipsius,  sed  et  osiu 
insignia  ejus  (de  quo  paulo  ante  loquuti  sumus),  eminet  in  cu- 
niculis  subterraneis^  in  quibus  coUocatur  pulvis  pyiius;  ubi 
immensaB  moles  terras^  asdificiorum,  et  similium,  subvertuntur, 
et  in  altum  jaciuntur^  a  pusilla  quantitate  pulveris  pjriL  Cujus 
causa  pro  certo  ilia  est,  quod  motus  dilatationis  pulverisj  qui 
im])ellit,  multb  partibus  sit  pemicior,  quam  motus  gravitatis 
per  quern  fieri  possit  aliqua  resistentia;  adeo  ut  primus  motus 
perfimctus  sit,  antequam  motus  adversus  inoeperit;  utinprind- 
piis  nullitas  qusedam  sit  resLstentisB.  Hinc  etiam  fit»  quod  in 
omni  missili,  ictus,  non  tam  robustus  quam  acutus  et  celer,  ad 
perlationem  potissimum  valeat.  Neque  etiam  fieri*  potuisset, 
ut  parva  quantitas  spiritus  animalis  in  animalibus,  praeserdm  in 
tam  vastis  corporibus  qualia  sunt  balaenaB  aut  elephanti,  tantam 
molem  corpoream  flecteret  et  regeret,  nisi  propter  velocitatem 
motus  spiritus,  et  hebetudinem  corporeae  molis,  quatenus  ad 
expediendam  suam  resistentiam.' 

Denique,  hoc  unum  ex  praecipuis  fiindamenlis  est  experiment 
torum  ma^corum,  de  quibus  mox  dicemus ;  ubi  scilicet  parva 
moles  materiae  longe  majorem  superat  et  in  ordinem  redigit : 
hoc,  inquam,  si  fieri  possit  anteversio  motuum  per  velocitatem 
unius,  antequam  alter  se  expediat. 

Postremo,  hoc  ipsum  Prius  et  Posterius  in  omni  actione 
naturali  notari  debet ;  veluti  quod  in  inf usione  rhabarbari  eli- 
ciatur  purgativa  vis  prius,  astricliva  post;  simile  quiddam  etiam 
in  infusione  violarum  in  acetum  experti  sumus ;  ubi  primo  ex- 
cipitur  suavis  et  delicatus  floris  odor ;  post,  pars  floris  ma^s 
terrea,  quas  odorem  confundit.  Itaque  si  infimdantur  violas 
per  diem  integrum,  odor  multo  languidius  excipitur;  quod  si 
infundantur  per  partem  quartam  hone  tantum,  et  extrahantur; 
et  (quia  paucus  est  spiritus  odoratus  qui  subsistit  in  viola)  in- 
fundantur post  singulas  quartas  boras  violas  novas  et  recentes  ad 
sexies;  turn  demum  nobilitatur  infusio,  ita  ut  licet  non  manse- 
rint  violas,  utcunque  renovatas,  plus  quam  ad  sesquihoram, 
tamen  permanserit  odor  gratissimus,  et  viola  ipsa  non  inferior, 
ad  annum  integrum.  Notandum  tamen  est,  quod  non  se  coUi- 
gat  odor  ad  vires  suas  plenas,  nisi  post  mensem  ab  infusione. 
In  distillationibus  vero  aromatum  maceratorum  in  spiritu  vini 
patet  quod  surgat  primo  phlegma  aqueum  et  inutile,  delude 
aqua  plus  habens  ex  spiritu  vini,  delude  post  aqua  plus  habens 
ex  aromate.      Atque  hujus  generis  quamplurima  inveniuntur 
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in  difitillationibus  notatu  digna.     Ycrum  base  sufficiant  ad  ex- 
empla. 

Inter  Prserogativas  Instantiarumj  ppnemus.loco  vicesimo 
tertio  JnstarUias  Qua^iti,  quas  etiam  Doses  Naturte  (sumpto 
Tocabulo  a  Medicinia)  vocare  consuevimus.  E»  sunt  quae 
mensorant  vlrtiites  per  Q^anta  corporum,  et  indicant  qnid 
Quantum  Corporis  faciat  ad  Modum  Virtutis,  Ac  primo 
sunt  qusBdam  virtates  qu»  non  Bubdatunt  nisi  in  Quanto 
CoemicOy  boc  est,  tali  Quanto  quod  habeat  consensum  cum  con- 
figuratione  et  fabrica  univereL  Terra  enim  stat;  partes  ejus 
cadunt.  Aquae  in  maribus  fluunt  et  refluunt ;  in  fluyiis  minime^ 
nisi  per  ingressum  maris.  Deinde  etiam  omnes  fere  yirtutes 
particulares  secundum  multum  aut  parvum  corporis  operantun 
AquflB  largas  non  facile  corrumpimtur ;  exiguas  cito.  Mustum 
et  cervisia  maturescimt  longe  citius^  et  fiunt  potabilia^  in  utribus 
parvisj  quam  in  doliis  mftgnis.  Si  herba  ponatur  in  majore 
portione  liquoris,  fit  inftisio^  magis  quam  imbibitio ' ;  si  in  mi- 
nore,  fit  imbibitio^  magis  quam  infusio.  Aliud  igitur  erga 
corpus  humanum  est  balneum^  aUud  levis  irroratio.  Etiam 
parvi  rores  in  aere  nunquam  cadunt,  sed  dissipantur  et  cum 
aere  incorporantur.  Et  videre  est  in  aphelitu  super  gemmas^ 
parum  iUud  humoris,  quasi  nubeculam  vento  dissipatam,  con- 
tinue solyi.  Etiam  frustum  ejusdem  magnetis  non  trabit 
tantum  ferri,  quantum  magnes  integer.  Sunt  etiam  virtutea 
In  quibus  parvitas  Quanti  magis  potest ;  ut  in  penetrationibus, 
stylus  acutus  citiua  penetrat,  quam  obtusus;  adamas  punctu- 
atus  sculpit  in  vitro ;  et  similia. 

Verum  non  hie  morandum  est  in  indefinitis,  sed  etiam  de 
raUombiis  Quanti  corporis  erga  modum  virtutis  inquirendum. 
Proclive  enim  foret  credere^  quod  rationed  Quanti  rationes 
virtutis  adsquarent;  ut  si  pila  plumbea  uniua  unciad  caderet  in 
tali  tempore,  pila  undarum  duarum  deberet  cadere  duplo  cele- 
rius,  quod  falaissimum  est.  Nee  eaedem  rationes  in  omni  genere 
virtutum  valent,  sed  longe  diversae.  Itaque  hae  mensurao  ex 
rebus  ipsis  petendao  ^unt^  et  non  ex  veriaimilitudine  aut  con* 
jecturia. 

Denique  in  omni  inquiaitione  naturae  Quantum  corporia  re- 
quiratur  ad  aliquod  effectum,  tanquam  doaiis^  notandum;  et 
cautionea  de  Ninus  et  Parum  aapergendas. 

*  Absorption. 
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XLVUI. 

Inter  Pnerogativas  Instantiamm,  ponemuB  loco  Yiceflimo 
quarto  Instantias  LilcUb  ;  quae  etiam  Instantias  PradommantuB 
appellare  oousnevimuB.  Ee  indicant  prsedominantiam  et  cessi- 
onem  Tirtutum  ad  inricem ;  et  quse  ex  illis  sit  fortior  et  vincat^ 
qu«B  infirmior  et  succnmbat.  Sunt  enim  motus  et  nixns  cor- 
porum  compoeitiy  decompofiitij  et  complicati^  non  minus  quam 
corpora  ipsa.  Proponemus  igitur  primum  species  prwcipuas 
motuum  sive  virtutum  actiyarum;  ut  magis  perspioua  sit 
ipsarum  comparatio  in  robore^  et  exinde  demonstratio  atque 
designatio  Instantiarum  Luct»  et  Prasdominantiso. 

Motus  Primus  sit  Motus  AntityjriiB  ^  materia,  qu»  inest  in 
singulis  portionibus  ejus;  per  quern  plane  annihilari  non  vult: 
ita  ut  nullum  incendium,  nullum  pondus  aut  depression  nulla 
violentia,  nulla  denique  eetas  aut  diutumitas  temporis  possit 
redigere  aiiquam  yel  minimam  portionem  materiie  in  nihilum ; 
quin  ilia  et  sit  aliquid^  et  loci  aliquid  oocupetj  et  se  (in  quali* 
cunque  necessitate  ponatur)  yel  formam  mutando  yel  locum 
liberet,  yel  (si  non  detur  copia)  ut  est  subsistat ;  neque  unquam 
res  eo  deyeniat,  ut  aut  nihil  sit,  aut  nullibL  Quem  Motum 
Schola  (qu»  semper  fere  et  denominat  et  definit  res  potius  per 
effectus  et  incommode  quam  per  causas  interiores)  Tel  denotat 
per  illud  axioma,  quod  Dtto  cmrpora  non  poBnnt  esse  in  una 
loco;  yel  yocat  motum  Nejiat penetratio  dimefuionum*  Neque 
hujus  motus  exempla  proponi  oonsentaneum  est;  inest  enim 
omni  corpori. 

Sit  Motus  Secundus,  Motus  (quem  appellamus)  Nexus;  per 
quem  corpora  non  patiuntur  se  ulla  ex  parte  sui  dirimi  a  con* 
tactu  alterius  corporis,  ut  quae  mutuo  nexu  et  contactu  gaudeant. 
Quem  motum  Schola  yocat  Motum  Ne  detur  vcunium :  veluti 
cum  aqua  attrahitur  sursum  exuctione,  aut  per  fistulas ;  oaro 
per  yentosas;  aut  cum  aqua  sistitur  nee  effluit  in  hydriis  per^ 
foratis,  nisi  os  hydrise  ad  immittendum  aSrem  aperiatur;  et 
innmnera  id  genus. 

Sit  Motus  Tertius,  Motus  (quem  appellamus)  Libertatis  ;  per 
quem  corpora  se  liberare  nituntnr  a  pressura  aut  tensura 
pneter-naturalij  et  restituere  se  in  dimensum  corpori  suo  con- 
veniens. Cujus  motus  etiam  innumera  sunt  exemfda:  veluti 
(quatenus  ad  liberationem  a  pressura)  aqute  in  natando,  aSris  in 
Tolando;  aquas  in  remigandoj  aSris  in  undulationibus  ventorumi 

>  Tliii  tenn  wm  flnt  mod  bj  AHitotle. 
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laminflB  in  horologiis.  Nee  inelegonter  se  ostendit  motua  aeris 
compresfii  in  ecIopeUis  ludicris  pueromm^  cum  alnum  aut  si- 
mile quiddam  excayant,  et  infarciunt  frusto  alicujns  radicis  sue- 
culente^  vel  similium^  ad  utrosque  fines;  deinde  per  embolum^ 
tnidunt  radicem  vel  hujusmodi  farcimentum  in  foramen  alte- 
ram; unde  emittitur  et  ejicitur  radix  cum  sonitu  ad  foramen 
alteram,  idque  antequam  tangatur  a  radice  aut  farcimento 
citimo^  aut  embolo.  Quatenus  vero  ad  liberationem  a  tensura, 
ostendit  se  hic  motus  in  aere  post  exuetionem  in  ovis  yitreis 
remanente ;  in  chordis,  in  corio,  et  panno ;  resilientibus  post 
tensnras  suas,  nisi  tensursa  ill»  per  moram  inyaluerint,  etc 
Atque  hunc  motum  Scliola  sub  nomine  Motus  ex  Forma  Eh- 
menii  innuit :  satis  quidem  inscite,  eum  hie  motus  non  tantum 
ad  aerem,  aquam,  aut  flammam  pertineat,  sed  ad  omnem  diyer- 
sitatem  consistentiaB ;  ut  ligni,  fern,  plumbi,  panni>  membranes^ 
eta,  in  quibus  singula  eorpora  su»  habent  dimensionis  modu- 
lum,  et  ab  eo  aegre  ad  spatium  aliquod  notabile  abripiuntur. 
Yerum  quia  Motus  iste  Libertatia  omnium  est  maxime  obyius, 
et  ad  infinita  speetans,  oonsultum  fnerit  eum  bene  et  perspieue 
distinguere.  Quidam  enim  valde  negligenter  oonfundunt  huno 
motum  eum  gomino  illo  motu  AntitypuB  et  Nexus;  libera* 
tionem  scilieet  a  pressura,  cum  motu  Antitypiao;  a  tensura, 
cum  motu  Nexus ;  ac  si  ideo  cederent  aut  se  dilatarent  eorpora 
eompressa,  ne  sequeretur  penetratio  dimennonum;  ideo  resili- 
rent  et  contraherent  se  eorpora  tensa,  ne  sequeretur  vacuum. 
Atqui  si  aer  oompressus  se  yellet  recipere  in  densitatem  aquas, 
aut  lignum  in  densitatem  lapidis,  nil  opus  foret  penetratione  di- 
mensionum ;  et  nihilominus  longe  major  posset  esse  compressio 
illorum,  quam  ilia  ullo  modo  patiuntur.  Eodem  mode  si  aqua 
se  dilatare  yellet  in  raritatem  aeris,  aut  lapis  in  raritatem  ligni, 
non  opus  foret  vacuo ;  et  tatnen  longe  major  posset  fieri  ex- 
tensio  eorum,  quam  ilia  ullo  modo  patiuntur.  Itaque  non 
redueitur  res  ad  penetrationem  dimensionum  et  vacuum,  nisi  in 
ultimitatibus  condensatlonis  et  rarefactionie ;  cum  tamen  isti 
motus  longe  citra  eas  sistant  et  versentur,  neque  aliud  sint 
quam  derideria  eorporum  oonserrandi  se  in  consistentiis  suis 
(sive,  si  malint,  in  formis  suis),  nee  ab  lis  reced^ndi  subito,  nisi 
per  modes  suaves  ac  per  consensum  alterentur.  At  longe 
magb  necessarium  est  (quia  multa  seoum  trahit),  ut  intimetur 
hominibus^  motum  violentum  (quem  nos  Mechanieum,  Demo- 

'  '%AioKos,  anything  introduced  [n.  ramrod  ?]. 
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critaSy  qui  in  motibus  suis  primis  expediendis  etiam  infra  me- 
diocres  philosophos  ponendus  e&t,  motum  PlagtB  vocavit)  nil 
aliud  esse  quam  Motum  Libertatis^  scilicet  a  oompressione  ad 
rekzationem.  Etenim  in  omni  sive  simplici  protrusione  sivc 
Yolatu  per  aerem^  non  fit  summotio  aut  latio  localis,  antequnm 
partes  corporis  prseter-naturaliter  patiantur  et  oomprimantur 
ab  impellente.  Turn  vero  partibus  aliis  alias  per  successionem 
trudentibusy  fertur  totum ;  nee  solum  progrediendo,  sed  etiam 
rotando  simul ;  ut  etiam  hoc  modo  partes  se  liberare,  aut  magis 
ex  lequo  tolerare  possint.     Atque  de  hoc  Motu  hactenus. 

Sit  Motus  Quartusy  motus  cui  nomen  dedimus  Motus  Hyles: 
qui  motus  antistrophus  est  quodammodo  Motui,  de  quo  dixi- 
mus^  Libertatis.  Etenim  in  Motu  Libertatis^  corpora  novum 
dimensum  sive  novam  sph»ram  sive  novam  dilatationem  aut 
contractionem  (h»c  enim  verborum  varietas  idem  innuit)  exhor- 
renty  respuunt^  fugiunt,  et  resilire  ac  veterem  consistentiam 
recuperare  totis  viribus  contendunt.  At  contra  in  hoc  Motu 
Hyles,  corpora  novam  spheram  sive  dimensum  appetunt;  atque 
ad  illud  libenter  et  propere^  et  quandoque  yalentissimo  nixu  (ut 
in  pulvere  pyrio)  aspirant  Instrumenta  autem  hujus  motus^ 
non  sola  certe^  sed  potentissima^  aut  saltem  frequentissima,  sunt 
calor  et  frigus.  Exempli  gratia :  aer^  si  per  tensuram  (velut 
per  exuctionem  in  ovis  vitreis)  dilatetur,  magno  laboret  desi- 
derio  seipsum  restituendL  At  admoto  calore^  e  contra  appetit 
dilatariy  et  concupiscit^  novam  sphferam,  et  transit  et  migrat  in 
illam  libenter  tanquam  in  novam  formam  (ut  loquuntur) ;  nee 
post  dilatationem  nonnullam  de  reditu  curat^  nisi  per  admotio- 
nem  frigidi  ad  cam  invitetur ;  qusB  non  reditus  est,  sed  trans* 
mutatio  repetita.  Eodem  modo  et  aqua,  si  per  compressionem 
arctetur,  recalcitrat;  et  vult  fieri  qualis  fuit,  scilicet  latior.  At 
si  interveniat  frigus  intensum  et  continuatum,  mutat  se  sponte 
sua  et  libenter  in  condensationem  glaciei ;  atque  si  plane  conti- 
nuetur  frigus,  nee  a  teporibus  interrumpatur  (ut  fit  in  speluncis 
et  cavernis  paulo  profundioribus),  vertitur  in  crystallum'  aut 
materiam  similem,  nee  unquam  restitiutur. 

Sit  Motus  Quintus,  Motus  Continuatianit.     Intelligimus  au* 

^  Conetqnteet,  In  the  original.  — /.  S. 

*  Pliny,  zuvii.  9.  Also  Seneca,  Naiund  QutUkm,  Though  this  account  of  the 
origin  of  crystals  is  of  course  erroneous,  yet  there  is  a  class  of  crystals  which  ha^e  be^n 
shown  to  occupy  the  volume  which  their  water  of  crystallisation  would  in  the  state  of 
ice ;  so  that  their  other  constituents  may  in  some  sort  be  said  to  take  up  no  space. 
This  curious  analogy  with  ice  was  proved  by  Piayfair  and  Joule  in  a  veiy  considerable 
number  of  cases.     Sec  PhiL  Mag,  l>ec.  1 846. 
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tern  non  continiiationis  simpllciB  et  primarise,  cum  corpore 
aliquo  altero  (nam  ille  est  Motus  Nexus) ;  sed  continuataonis 
sui^  in  corpore  certo.  Certissimum  enim  est,  quod  corpora 
omnia  aolutionem  contintutatis  exhorreant;  alia  ma^B^  alia 
minuB,  sed  omnia  aliquatenus.  Nam  ut  in  corporibus  duris 
(yelnti  chalybis^  yitri)  reluctatio  contra  discontinuationem  est 
mazime  robusta  et  valida,  ita  etiam  in  liquoribus^  ubi  cessare 
aut  languere  saltern  ^detur  motus  ejusmodi,  tamen  non  prorsus 
reperitur  privatio  ejus ;  sed  plane  inest  ipsis  in  gradu  tanquam 
infimo,  et  prodit  se  in  experimentis  plurimis ;  sicut  in  bullis^  in 
rotonditate  guttarum^  in  filis  tenuioribus  stillicidiorum^  et  in 
sequacitate  corporum  glutinosorum^  et  ejusmodL  Sed  maxime 
omnium  se  ostendit  appetitus  iste,  si  discontinuatio  tentetur 
usque  ad  fractiones  minores.  Nam  in  mortariis^  post  contusio- 
nem  ad  certum  gradum,  non  amplius  operatur  pistillum ;  aqua 
non  subintrat  rimas  minores ;  quin  et  ipse  aer^  non  obstante 
subtilitate  corporis  ipsius^  poros  vasorum  paulo  solidiorum  non 
pertransit  subito^  nee  nisi  per  diuturnam  insinuationem. 

Sit  Motus  Sextus^  motus  quem  nominamus  Motum  ad 
Lucrum,  sive  Motum  IndigentuB*  Is  est^  per  quem  corpora, 
quando  Tersantur  inter  plane  heterogenea  et  quasi  inimical  si 
forte  nanciscantur  copiam  aut  commoditatem  evitandi  ilia  he- 
terogenea et  se  applicandi  ad  magis  cognata>  (licet  ilia  ipsa 
cognata  talia  fiierint  quae  non  habeant  arctum  consensum  cum 
ipsis)  tamen  statim  ea  amplectuntur,  et  tanquam  potiora  ma- 
lunt;  et  lucri  loco  (unde  yocabulum  sumpsimus)  hoc  ponere 
yidentur,  tanquam  talium  corponun  indiga.  Exempli  gratia: 
aurum,  aut  aliud  metallum  foliatum  non  delectatur  aere  circum- 
fuso.  Itaque  si  corpus  aliquod  tangibile  et  crassimi  nanciscatur 
(ut  digitum,  papyrum,  quidvis  aliud),  adhseret  statim,  nee  facile 
divellitur.  Etiam  papyrus,  aut  pannus,  et  hujusmodi,  non 
bene  se  habent  cum  aere  qui  inseritur  et  commistus  est  in 
ipsorum  pons*  Itaque  aquam  aut  liquorem  libenter  imbibunt, 
etaerem  exterminant.  Etiam  saccharum,  aut  spongia  infusa 
in  aquam  aut  yinum,  licet  pars  ipsorum  emineat  et  longe  attol- 
latur  supra  yinum  aut  aquam,  tamen  aquam  aut  yinimi  pau- 
latim  et  ])er  gradus  attrahunt  in  sursum, 

Unde  optimus  canon  sumitur  apertur»  et  solutionum  corpo* 
rum.  Missis  enim  corrosiyis  et  aquis  fortibus,  quae  yiam  sibi 
aperiunt,  si  possit  inyeniri  corpus  proportionatimi  et  magis  con- 
sentiens  et  amicum  corpori  alicui  solido  quam  illud  cum  quo 
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tanqnam  per  neceaaitatem  commiaeetur,  alatim'  ae  aperit  et 
relaxat  corpna,  et  illud  alterum  intro  rec^f ,  priore  exduao  aut 
summoto.  Neqne  operatur  ant  potest  iste  Motaa  ad  Lucrum 
solummodo  ad  tactum.  Nam  electrica  operatic  (de  qua  Giiber- 
tus  et  alii  poat  emn  tontaa  excitarout  fabulaa)  noii  alia  eat 
quam  corporia  per  firicatioiiem  levem  eKcitati  appetitus;  qui 
aerem  non  bene  tolerai,  sed  aliud  tangibile  mavulty  si  reperiaior 
in  propinquo. 

Sit  Motua  SeptimuB,  Motua  (quem  appellamua)  Congrega^ 
ttanis  Majoru;  per  quem  corpora  feruntur  ad  massas  eonnatn- 
ralium  anorum:  graviay  ad  globum  terra;  levia^  ad  ambitmn 
coelL  Hunc  Schola  nomine  Motu$  Naturalu  insignivit:  levi 
contemplatione,  quia  adlioet  nil  apectabile  erat  ab  extra  quod 
eum  motum  cieret;  (itaque  rebus  ipsia  innatum  atque  insitum 
putavit);  aut  forte  quia  non  cesaat.  Nee  mirum :  semper  enim 
pnesto  sunt  ooeliun  et  terra ;  com  e  contra  causse  et  originea 
plurimomm  ex  reliquia  motibua  interdum  abaint,  interdum 
adsint.  Itaque  hunc^  quia  non  intermittit  aed  csteria  inter- 
mittentibus  statim  occurrit,  perpetnum  et  proprium ;  reliquoa 
aacititioa  poauit  Est  autem  iste  motus  revera  satis  inflrmus 
et  hebes,  tanquam  is  qui  (nisi  mi  moles  corporis  migor)  cftteria 
motibusj  quamdhi  oper&ntur,  cedat  et  suceumbat  Atque  cum 
hie  motus  hominum  cogitationes  ita  impleyerit  ut  fere  reliquoa 
motus  occultaverity  tamen  parum  est  quod  homines  de  eo  sciunt^ 
sed  in  multis  ciica  ilium  erroribus  versantur. 

Sit  Motus  OctayuSj  Motus  Congregaiianu  MbMris;  per 
quem  partes  homogenes^  in  corpore  aliqno  separant  se  ab  hete^ 
rogeneis,  et  coeunt  inter  seae ;  per  quem  etiam  corpora  integra 
ex  similitudine  substantbs  se  ampleetoaitur  et  foTcnt,  et  quan* 
doque  ad  distantiam  aliquam  congregantur^  attrahuntur,  et 
conyeniunt :  veluti  cum  in  Ucte  flos  lactia  poat  moram  aliquam 
aupematat;  in  vino  fteces  et  tartarum  subskhmt.  Neque  emm 
hsec  fiunt  per  motum  gravitatis  et  levitatis  tantum^  ut  aFtsft 
partes  summitatem  petant,  alisB  ad  imum  vergant^  sed  multo 
magis  per  desiderium  homogeneorum  inter  se  coeundi  et  se 
uniendi«  Diffisrt  autem  iste  motus  a  Mota  Indigentise,  in 
duobus.  Uno>  quod  in  Motu  Indigentifld  sit  stimulus  major 
nature  maligna  et  contrarian ;  at  in  hoc  motu  (si  mode  anpedi- 
menta  et  vincula  absint)  uniuntur  partes  per  amicitiam,  licet 
absit  natura  aliena  quae  litem  moveat:  altero,  quad  arotior  sit 
unio,  et  tanquam  migore  cum  deleetu.     In  illo  enim,  aaoda 
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evitetar  corpus  inimicum,  corpon  etiam  nou  admoidiim  cognata 
ooncnrhmt ;  at  in  hoc  coeunt  eubstantiiB,  germana  plane  Bunili- 
todiiie  deyineto^  et  oonflantar  tanquam  in  unnm.  Atque  hie 
Btotna  omnibus  corperibus  composids  inest ;  et  se  facile  con- 
spiciendum  in  ringnlis  daret^  nisi  ligaretur  et  iranaretar  per 
alios  oorponun  appetitus  et  necessitates,  qum  istam  coitionem 
distarbont 

Ligator  autem  motns  iste  plemmque  tribns  modis :  torpdare 
corpomm;  frasno  corporis  dominantis;  et  mota  externa  Ad 
torporem  corpomm  quod  attinet ;  certom  est  inesse  corporibus 
tangibilibus  pigritiam  quandam  secundnm  magis  et  minus,  et 
ezhorrentiam  motus  localis;  at,  nisi  excitentur,  malint  statu 
suo  (prout  sunt)  esse  contenta  quam  in  melius  se  expedire. 
Discutitur  autem  iste  torpor  triplici  anxilio :  aut  per  calorem, 
aut  par  virtutem  aliciqus  cognaiti  corporis  eminentem,  aut  per 
motum  yividum  et  potentem.  Atque  primo  quoad  auxilium 
caloris;  hinc  fit,  quod  calor  pronuntietur  esse  illud  quod 
teparet  Ueteroffewa,  eongreget  Hamogenetu  Quam  definitionem 
Peripateticarum  merito  derisit  Gilbertus;  dicens  earn  esse 
perinde  ac  si  quia  diceret  ac  definiret  faominem  illud  esse 
quod  serat  triticum  et  plantet  vineas :  esse  enim  definitionem 
tantum  per  efiectus,  eosque  particularesJ  Sed  adhuc  magia 
culpanda  est  ilia  definitio;  quia  etiam  effectus  illi  (quales 
qualea  sunt)  mm  sunt  ex  proprietate  caloris,  sed  tantum  per 
accidens*  (idem  enim  &cit  fi^us,  ut  postea  dicemus),  nempe 
ex  desiderio  partium  homogenearum  coeundi ;  adjuTante  tantum 
calore  ad  discutiendum  torpotrem,  qui  torpor  desiderium  illud 
antea  ligaverat.  Quoad  v^o  auxilium  yirtutis  inditae  a  cofpore 
cognato;  illud  mirabilker  elucescit  in  magnete  armato,  qni 
exdtat  in  fenro  wtutem  dednendi  ferrum  per  similitodmem 

>  For  the  definition  we  may  refer  to  the  Margarita  Philo9ophiaj  xi.  3  It  is  ibunded 
oo  a  panage  hk  the  De  Gen,  et  Corr,  li.  2.  Gilberts  cemare  on  it  >v  to  be  found  in 
his  poethmnoui  work  D«  Mundo  no$ir0  mNunari  PkUoeopkia  nwa,  which  was  publl«hfd 
by  Oruter  in  1S51,  long  after  the  death  of  Bacon.  It  seems  however,  as  Grutec 
remarks,  that  the  work,  which  he  suggests  may  have-  been  written  before  the  treatlMr 
De  Magnete^  pablished  in  1600,  had  been  read  in  manuscript  by  *'  viri  magnl  et  ftuns 
celebenima."  *I11I  perspicace  In  Physicis  prssertim  ingenio  baud  poenitendse  in 
cvohrendo  opeia  tertimoiiium  dcderunt,  c|uod  integrum  ezcusstsse  canaeantur,  et  aliqu* 
a  Tulgaribus  opinkmibus  abhorrentia  calculo  suo  comprobata  hinc  sparslm  dtent;'*  in 
which  I  do  not  doubt  that  Oruter  refers  to  Bacon.  Bacon*s  quotiOlon. seems  to  have 
htcQ  made  from  hnpcrfecfc  memory,  as  tha  woidi  of  the  original  are: — ^*«quld  illud 
ottendit  aut  qu«  ilia  diflferentia  ab  effectu  tantum  In  qulbusdam  corporibus,  eangregans 
/fcowuyewea  et  dUgregane  hettwgenmf  ac  si  dficeres  homlnem  animal  esse  carduos  et: 
lentet  eveUenSy  et  fruges  tercns,  cum  istud  sit  agrlcola  ttudium.**—  De  Mtmdo,  &c,  U 
CM. 

'  I.  «.  they  arise  indirectiy. 
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substantiflB^  discUsBO  torpore  fern  per  virtutem  inagnetis.  Quoad 
yero  auxiliummotus;  conspicitur  illud  in^agittU  ligneis,  cuspide 
etiam  lignea;  quae  altius  penetrant  in  alia  ligna  quam  si  fuifisent 
armatae  ferro,  per  similitudinem  substantiaB,  discusso  torpore 
ligni  per  motum  celerem :  de  quibus  duobus  experimentis  et- 
iam in  apborismo  de  Instantiis  Clandestinis  diximus. 

Ligatio  vero  Motus  Congregationis  Minoris,  quae  fit  per  frte* 
num  corporis  dominantis,  conspicitur  in  solutione  sanguinis  et 
urinamm  per  frigus.  Quamdiu  enim  repleta  fuerint  corpora 
ilia  spiritu  agili,  qui  singulas  eorum  partes  cujuscunque  generis 
ipse  ut  dominus  totius  ordinat  et  cohibet,  tamdiu  non  coeunt 
homogenea^  propter  frsenum ;  sed  postquam  ille  spiritus  evapo- 
raverit^  aut  sufFocatus  fuerit  per  frigus^  turn  solutce  partes  a 
fneno  coeunt  secundum  desiderium  suum  naturale.  Atque 
ideo  fit,  ut  omnia  corpora  quae  continent  spiritum  acrem  (ut 
sales,  et  bujusmodi)  durent  et  non  solvantur,  ob  frsenum  per- 
manens  et  durabile  spiritus  dominantis  et  imperiosi. 

Ligatio  Tero  Motus  Congregationis  Minoris,  quas  fit  per  mo- 
tum externum,  maxime  conspicitur  in  agitationibus  corporum 
per  quas  arcetur  putrefactio.  Omnis  enim  putrefactio  fundatur 
in  congregatione  homogeneorum ;  unde  paulatim  fit  corruptio 
prioris  (quam  Tocant)  furmaB,  et  generatio  novae.  Nam  putre- 
iactionem,  quae  sternit  viam  ad  generationem  novae  formae,  pras- 
cedit  solutio  veteris ;  quae  est  ipsa  coitio  ad  homogeniam.  Ea 
vero  si  non  impedita  fuerit,  fit  solutio  simplex ;  sin  occurrant 
varia  quae  obstant,  sequuntur  putreiactiones  quae  sunt  rudimenta 
generationis  novae.  Quod  si  (id  quod  nunc  agitur)  fiat  agitatio 
frequens  per  motum  externum,  turn  vero  motus  iste  coitionis 
(qui  est  delicatus  et  mollis  et  indiget  quiete  ab  externis)  dis- 
turbatur  et  cessat ;  ut  fieri  videmus  in  innumeris ;  veluti  cum 
quotidiana  agitatio  aut  profluentia  aquae  arceat  putrefactionem ; 
venti  arceant  pestilentiam  aeris;  grana  in  granariis  versa  et 
agitata  numieant  pura;  omnia  denique  agitata  exterius  non 
facile  putrefiant  interius, 

Superest  ut  non  omittatur  coitio  ilia  partium  corporum,  unde 
fit  praecipue  induratio  et  desiccatio.  Postquam  enim  spiritus, 
aut  bumidum  in  spiritum  versum,  evolaverit  in  aliquo  corpore 
porosiore  (ut  in  ligno,  osse,  membrana,  et  bujusmodi),  tum 
partes  crassiores  majore  nixu  contrahuntur  et  coeunt,  unde 

»  [** Hetprogenea"  in  the  original  edidonj ;  clearly  a  wrong  reading:    the 
requires  "  bomogenea." 
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aeqnitar  indaratio  aut  desiccatio:  quod  existimamufi  fieri^  non 
tain  ob  Motum  Nexus,  ne  detur  vacuum^  quam  per  motum 
istum  amicitiaB  et  unionis. 

Ad  coitdonem  vero  ad  distans  quod  attmet,  ea  infirequens  est 
et  rara;  et  tamen  in  pluribus  inest  quam  quibus  observatur. 
Hujus  simulacia  sunt,  cum  bulla  solvat  buUam ;  medicamenta 
ex  similitudine  substantise  trahant  humores ;  chorda  in  diversis 
fidibus  ad  imisonum  moveat  chordam;  et  hujusmodi.  Etiam 
in  spiritibus  animalium  hunc  motum  vigere  existimamus,  sed 
plane  incognitum.  At  eminet  certe  in  magneto,  et  ferro  excito. 
Cum  autem  de  motibus  magnetis  loquimur,  distinguendi  plane 
sunt.  Quatuor  enim  yirtutes  sive  operatiohes  sunt  in  ma- 
gnete,  quas  non  confundi,  sed  separari  debent ;  licet  admiratio 
hominum  et  stupor  eas  commiscuerit.  Una,  coitionis  magnetis 
ad  magnetem,  yel  ferri  ad  magnetem,  vol  ferri  exciti  ad  ferrum. 
Secunda,  verticitatis  ejus  ad  ^eptentriones  et  austnun,  atque 
simul  declinationis  ejus.  Tertia,  penetrationis  ejus  per  aurum, 
vitrum,  lapidem,  omnia.  Quarta,  communicationis  virtutis  ejus 
de  lapide  in  ferrum,  et  de  ferro  in  ferrum,  absque  commu- 
nicatione  substantias.  Yenmi  hoc  loco  de  prima  virtute  ejus 
tantnm  loquimur,  videlicet  coitionis.  Insignis  etiam  est  motps 
coitionis  argenti  vivi  et  auri;  adeo  ut  aurum  alliciat  argentum 
vivum,  licet  confectum  in  unguenta ;  atque  operarii  inter  vapores 
ai^enti  vivi  soleant  tenere  in  ore  frustum  auri,  ad  colligendas 
emissiones  argenti  yivi,  alias  crania  et  ossa  eorum  invasuras; 
unde  etiam  frustum  illud  paulo  post  albescit.  Atque  de  Motu 
Congregationis  Minoris  haec  dicta  sint. 

Sit  Motus  Nonus,  Motus  Magneticus ;  qui  licet  sit  ex  genere 
Motus  Congregationis  Mmoris,  tamen  si  operetur  ad  distantias 
magnas  et  super  massas  rerum  magnas,  inquisitionem  meretur 
separatam ;  praesertim  si  nee  incipiat  a  tactu,  quemadmodum  plu- 
rimi,  nee  perducat  actionem  ad  tactum,  quemadmodum  omnes 
motus  congregativi ;  sed  corpora  tantum  elevet,  aut  ea  intume- 
scere  faciat,  nee  quicquam  ultra.  Nam  si  luna  attollat  aquas, 
aut  tu)*gescere  aut  intumescere  faciat  humida ;  aut  coelum  stel- 
latum  attrahat  planetas  yersus  sua  apogaea ;  aut  sol  alliget  astra 
Veneris  et  Mercurii,  ne  longius  absint  a  corpore  ejus  quam  ad 
distantiam  certam ;  videntur  hi  motus  nee  sub  Congregatione 
Majore  nee  sub  Congregatione  Minore  bene  ooUocaii ;  sed  esse 
tanquam  congregativa  media  et  imperfecta,  ideoque  speciem 
debere  constituere  propriam. 

VOL.  I.  z 
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Sic  Motus  Decimus,  Motus  FugtB ;  motus  scilicet  Motui 
Congregatioiiis  Minoris  contrarius;  per  quern  corpora  ex  an- 
tipadiia  fugiunt  et  iiigant  inimica,  seque  ab  illis  separant,  aut 
cum  illis  miscere  se  recusantt  Quamvis  enim  videri  possit 
in  aliquibus  hie  motus  esse  motus  tantum  per  accidens  aut 
per  consequens,  respectu  Motus  Congregationis  Minoris^  quia 
nequeunt  coire  homogenea  nisi  heterogeneis  exclusis  et  re- 
metis;  tamen  ponendus  est  motus  iste  per  ae^  et  in  speciem 
constituendusy  quia  in  multis  appetitus  Fugas  cemitur  magis 
principalis  quam  appetitus  Coitionis. 

Eminet  autem  hie  motus  insigniter  in  excretionibus  ani* 
malium;  nee  minus  etiam  in  sensuum  nonnullornm  odiosis 
objectis^  pnecipue  in  olfactu  et  gustu.  Odor  enim  foetidus 
ita  rejicitur  ab  olfactu,  ut  etiam  inducat  in  os  stomachi  motum 
expulsionis  per  consensum ;  sapor  amarus  et  horridus  ita  rejici- 
tur a  palato  aut  gutture,  ut  inducat  per  consensum  capitis  con- 
quassalionem  et  horrorem.  Yeruntamen  etiam  in  aliis  locum 
habet  iste  motus.  Conspicitur  enim  in  antiperistasibus  non- 
nullis ;  ut  in  aeris  media  regione,  cujus  irigora  videntur  esse 
rejectiones  natuns  firigidas  ex  oonfiniis  ccdestium;  quemad- 
modum  etiam  yidentur  magni  illi  fervores  et  inflammationes, 
qu8B  inveniuntur  in  locis  subterraneis,  esse  rejectiones  naturas 
GEdidsB  ab  interioribus  terrae.  Calor  enim  et  frigus,  si  Aierintin 
quanto  minore,  se  inyicem  perimunt ;  sin  fuerint  in  massis  ma- 
joribus  et  tanquam  justis  exercitibus,  turn  vero  per  conflictum 
se  locis  invicem  summovent  et  ejiciunt.  Etiam  tradu^t  cina- 
momum  et  odorifera,  sita  juxta  latrinas  et  loca  foBtida,  diutius 
odorem  retinere;  quia  recusant  exire  et  commisceri  cum  foetidis. 
C^rte  ai^entum  Tivum,  quod  alias  se  reuniret  in  corpus  inte- 
grum, prohibetur  per  saliyam  hominis,  aut  axungiam  porci,  aut 
terebinthinam,  et  hujusmodi,  ne  partes  ejus  coeant;  propter 
malum  consensum  quem  habent  cum  htQUsmodi  corporibus;  a" 
quibus  undique  circumfusis  se  retrahunt;  adeo  ut  fortior  sit 
earum  Fuga  ab  istis  interjacentibus  quam  desiderium  uniendi 
se  cum  partibus  sui  similibus ;  id  quod  vocant  mortificationem 
argenti  vivL  Etiam  quod  oleum  cum  aqua  non  misceatur,  non 
tantum  in  causa  est  differentia  levitatis,  sed  malus  ipsorum 
consensus :  ut  videre  est  in  spiritu  yini,  qui  cum  levior  sit  oleo, 
tamen  se  bene  miscet  cum  aqua.  At  maxime  omnium  insignia 
est  Motus  Fugas  in  nitro,  et  hujusmodi  corporibus  crudis,  quaft 
flammam  exhorrent ;  ut  in  pulvere  pyrio,  ai^gento  vivo,  necnon 
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in  anro.  Fuga  vero  fern  ab  altero  polo  magnetis  a  Gilberto 
bene  notatur  non  esse  Fuga  propria^  sed  conformitas,  et  coitio 
ad  sitom  magis  accommodatum.^ 

Sit  Motus  UndecimuB^  Motus  AsnmilationUy  sive  Multipli" 
catianis  sui,  sive  etiam  Generatianis  Simplicis.  Generationem 
aulem  Simplicem  dicimus  non  corporam  integralium,  ut  in 
plantis^  aut  animalibas;  sed  corponun  similarium.^  Nempe 
per  hone  motum  corpora  similaria  vertunt  corpora  alia  affinia, 
aut  saltern  bene  disposita  et  prseparata^  in  substantiam  et  na- 
turam  suam;  ut  flamma,  quas  super  halitus  et  oleosa  multi- 
plicatse^  et  generat  novam  flammam;  aer,  qui.  super  aquam  et 
aquea  multiplicat  se,  et  generat  novum  aerem ;  spiritus  vege- 
tabilis  et  animalis,  qui  super  tenuiores  partes  tarn  aquei  quam 
oleoei  in  alimentis  suis  multiplicat  se^  et  generat  novum  spiri- 
tom;  partes  solidas  plantarum  et  animalium,  veluti  folium^  flos, 
caro^  OS,  et  sic  de  cseteris,  quaa  singulse  ex  succis  alimentorum 
assimilant  et  generant  substantiam  successivam  et  epiusiam. 
Neque  enim  quenquam  cum  Paracelso  delirare  juvet,  qui  (di- 
stillationibus  suis  scilicet  occsecatus)  nutritionem  per  separa- 
tionem  tantum  fieri  voluit;  quodque  in  pane  vel  cibo  lateat 
oculus,  nasus,  cerebrum,  jecur^;  in  succo  terrsB  radix,  folium, 
flos.     Etenim  sicut  faber  ex  rudi  massa  lapidis  vel  ligni,  per 

I  ''Ita  coitio  nugnetica  actus  est  magnetls  et  ferri,  non  actio  uniiu,  utriusqae 
^rrcX^X^'A  ^^^  ^py^^i  ffw^trrtKix^ia  et  conactuB  potius  quam  sympathla ;  antlpathla 
nulla  est  proprie  magnetica  Nam  fuga  et  declinatio  terminorum,  sive  converslo  totius, 
utrinsque  actus  est  ad  unitatem,  a  conactu  et  (nntwrfXix^ia  amborum." —  Gilbert,  De 
Mapnete,4L  c.  4. 

'  £.  e.  bodies  of  uniform  texture.   . 

'  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  passage  in  Paracelsus  which  altogether  corre- 
sponds to  this  remark ;  and  in  his  Modus  PJtarmacandi  the  process  of  digestion  is 
described  without  reference  to  the  Archeus ;  nor  is  it  said  that  each  member  *<  latet 
in  pane  vel  ciba"  '*  Hoc  sclmus,  quod  cuj  usque  membri  uutrimentum  latitet  in  pane, 
csme,  et  in  alUs  similiter.**  **  Quotvero  modis  et  quibus,  necnon  qua  ratione  membris 
corporis  nntrimentum  dividatur,  nos  ignoramus;  hoc  tantum  scimus,  rem  ita  se 
habere  ut  diklrous.** — De  Mod,  Pharm.  ▼.  p.  233.     (I  use  the  edition  of  1603). 

Bacon  has,  however,  correctly  stated  the  general  doctrine  that  alimentation  is  by 
separation ;  and  again  Paracelsus  afiBrms  that  **  offldum  veto  Archei  est  in  mlcro- 
coimo  porum  ab  impuro  separare.**— Z>e  MorhU  Tartareit,  liL  196.  The  truth  is  that 
Fkracelsos's  views  are  so  often  repeated  and  varied  in  the  course  of  his  writings,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  know  how  ikr  his  opinions  are  represented  by  any  particular  passage. 

It  is  well  to  remark  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  theory  here  so  decidedly  con- 
demned has»  by  the  recent  progress  of  organic  chemistry,  been  shown  to  be  truew 
Kothing  seems  better  established  Han  that  the  nitrogenised  components  of  animal 
bodies  are  deVived  from  the  corresponding  elements  of  their  food.  With  respect  to  Ikt, 
It  is,  I  believe,  a  prevailing  opinion  at  present,  that  animals  have  the  power  of  con- 
verting into  it  the  starch  or  sugar  of  their  food ;  and  the  production  of  butyric  acid 
by  fermentation,  b«i  been  regarded  as  at  least  an  Illustration  of  the  transformation. 
One  of  the  highest  authorities  on  such  a  sul^ect,  however,  I  mean  M.  Bouasangault, 
was,  at  least  a  few  years  ago»  of  a  di(fen>nt  opinion.  He  regarded  animal  fat  as  the 
repmentatlve  of  the  fktty  matters  contained  In  the  food. 
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Beparationem  et  rejectionem  superflui  educit  folium,  florexn^ 
oculum,  nasnm,  manum^  pedem,  et  similia ;  ita  archaum  illnm 
fabrum  internum  ex  alimento  per  separationem  et  rejectionem 
educere  singula  membra  et  partes  asserit  ille.  Yemm  missis 
nugis;  certissimum  est  partes  singulas,  tam  rimilares  quam 
organicas;  in  vegetabilibus  et  animalibus,  succos  alimentorum 
Buorum  fere  communes,  aut  non  multum  diversos,  prime  at- 
trahere  cum  nonnullo  delectu,  deinde  assimilare,  et  yertere  in 
naturam  suam.  Neque  Assimilatio  ista,  aut  Generatio  Simplex, 
fit  solum  in  corporibus  animatis,  verum  et  inanimata  ex  hac  re 
participant ;  yeluti  de  flamma  et  aere  dictum  est.  Quinetiam 
spiritus  emortuus',  qui  in  omni  tangibili  animato  continetur,  id 
perpetuo  agit,  ut  partes  crassiores  digerat  et  vertat  in  spiritum, 
qui  deinde  exeat ;  unde  fit  diminutio  ponderis  et  exriccatio,  ut 
alibi  diximus.  Neque  etiam  respuenda  est  in  Assimilatione 
accretio  ilia,  quam  vulgo  ab  alimentatione  distinguunt ;  yeluti 
cum  lutum  inter  lapillos  concrescit,  et  vertitur  in  materiam  lapi- 
deam ;  squammse  circa  dentes  yertuntur  in  substantiam  non 
minus  duram  quam  sunt  dentes  ipsi,  etc  Sumus  enim  in  ea 
opinione,  inesse  corporibus  omnibus  desiderium  assimilandi,  non 
minus  quam  coeundi  ad  homogenea;  yerum  ligatur  ista  yirtus, 
sicut  et  ilia,  licet  non  iisdem  modis.  Sed  modos  illos,  necnon 
solutionem  ab  iisdem,  omni  diligentia  inquirere  oportet,  quia 
pertinent  ad  senectutis  refocillationem.  Postremo  yidetur  no- 
tatu  dignimi,  quod  in  noyem  illis  motibus,  de  quibus  dijumus, 
corpora  tantum  naturae  suae  conseryationem  appetere  y^entur; 
in  hoc  decimo  autem  propagationem.' 

Sit  Motus  Duodecimus,  Motus  JSxcitatianis ;  qui  motus 
yidetur  esse  ex  genere  Assimilationis,  atque  eo  nomine  quan- 
doque  a  nobis  promiscue  yocatur.  Est  enim  motus  diffiisiyus, 
et  communicatiyus,  et  transitiyus,  et  multiplicatiyus,  sicut  et 
ille;  atque  eifectu  (ut  plurimum)  consentiunt,  licet  efficiendi 

1  By  "  spiritus  eiDortiius  **  Bacon  understands  that  which  in  the  Hutoria  Vita  et 
M(Mrth  he  has  called  **  spiritus  moriualis.*'  The  fourth  of  his  Canones  Mobile*,  In  the 
ITtstoria,  &c  isthis:  —  **In  omnibus  animatis  duo  sunt  genera  spirituutn,  spiritus 
mortuales  quales  insunt  Inanimatis,  et  superadditus  spiritus  yitalis."  The  former  are 
such  as  •«  insunt  in  came,  osse,  membrana,  et  ceteris  separatls  et  mortuls."  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  distinct  trace  of  this  doctrine  of  a  spiritus  mortualis  in  Paracelsus. 
In  his  tract  De  Viribus  Membrorum,  i.  c  1.,  he  describes  the  functions  of  the  spiritus 
vittt  in  relation  to  the  different  organs,  without  referring  to  any  indwelling  non-yltal 
spirit  (vol.  ill.  p.  1.  of  his  Philosophy). 

"  The  first  "motus**  which  Bacon  mentions  does  not  relate  to  concrete  bodies 
((•  corpora  "),  but  to  matter  in  general.  The  «  Motus  Assimilationis  **  is  therefore  the 
tei^th  of  those  which  relate  to  ^  corpora,"  though  it  is  the  eleventh  in  the  general 
arrangement. 
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modo  et  siibjecto  differant.  Motus  enim  AssimilationiB  procedit 
tanquam  cum  imperio  et  potestate ;  jabet  enim  et  cogit  aasimi- 
latum  in  assimilantem  verti  et  mutari.  At  Motos  Excitationis 
procedit  tanquam  arte  et  insinuatione  et  furtim;  et  invitat 
tantnm,  et  disponit  excitatum  ad  naturam  excitantis.  Etiam 
Motus  Assimilationis  multiplicat  et  transformat  corpora  et  sub- 
stantias ;  yeluti;  plus  fit  flammse^  plus  aeris^  plus  spiritus^  plus 
camis.  At  in  Motu  Excitationis,  multiplicantur  et  transeunt 
Tirtutes  tantum ;  et  plus  fit  calidi,  plus  magnetici,  plus  putridi. 
Eminet  autem  iste  motus  prsecipue  in  calido  et  frigido.  Neque 
enim  calor  difiundit  se  in  calefaciendo  per  communicationem 
primi  caloris ;  sed  tantum  per  Excitationem  partium  corporis 
ad  motum  ilium  qui  est  Forma  Calidi ;  de  quo  in  Yindemi- 
atione  Prima  de  Natura  Calidi  diximus.  Itaque  longe  tardius 
et  difiicilius  excitattir  calor  in  lapide  aut  metallo  quam  in  aere, 
ob  inhabilitatem  et  impromptitudinem  corporiim  illorum  ad 
motum  ilium ;  ita  ut  verisimile  sit  posse  esse  interius  versus 
▼iscera  terras  materias  quae  calefieri  prorsus  respuant ;  quia  ob 
condensationem  majorem  spiritu  illo  destituuntur  a  quo  Motus 
iste  Excitationis  plerunque  incipit.  Similiter  magnes  induit 
ferrum  nova  partium  dispositione  et  motu  conformi ;  ipse  autem 
nihil  ex  virtute  perdit.  Similiter  fermentum  panis^  et  flos 
ceryisiae,  et  coagulum  lactis^  et  nonnuUa  ex  venenis^  excitant 
et  invitant  motum  in  massa  farinaria,  aut  cervisia^  aut  caseo, 
aut  corpore  humane^  successivum  et  continuatum ;  non  tam  ex 
vi  excitantis  quam  ex  praedispositione  et  facili  cessione  exci- 
tati.» 

Sit  Motus  Decimus  Tertlus,  Motus  Impressioms ;  qui  Motus 
est  etiam  ex  genere  Motus  Assimilationis^  estque  ex  diffusivis 

'  The  theory  here  proposed  !s  nearly  equivalent  to  the  most  recent  views  on  the 
same  suluect,  as  the  following  passage  will  sufficiently  show. — It  is  obvious  that  both 
statements,  however  much  of  truth  they  may  involve,  are  indefinite  and  unsatlBfactoi*y. 
It  is  not  said  whether  the  new  properties  engendered  depend  upon  new  types  of 
motion  or  new  arrangements,  though  the  latter  is  probably  Llebig*s  opinion. 

**  All  the  phenomena  of  fermentation,  when  taken  together,  establish  the  correctness 
of  the  principle  long  since  recognised  by  Laplace  and  BerthoIIet,  namely,  thai  an 
atom  or  moieeule,  put  in  motion  by  any  power  tehdtever,  may  communicate  its  own  mo» 
tion  to  another  atom  in  contact  with  it, 

"  This  is  a  dynamical  law  of  the  most  general  application,  manifested  everywhere 
when  the  resistance  or  force  opposing  the  motion,  such  as  the  vital  principle,  the  force 
of  affinity,  electricity,  cohesion,  &c,  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  arrest  the  motion 
imparted. 

"  Thi«  law  has  only  recently  been  recognised  as  a  cause  of  the  alterations  in  forms 
and  properties  which  occur  in  our  chemical  combinations ;  and  its  establishment  is 
the  greatest  and  most  enduring  acquisition  which  chemical  science  has  derived  fh>m 
the  study  of  fermentation.'* — Liebiy^M  Letters  on  Chemistry t  p.  209. 
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motibus  subtilissimuB,  Nobis  autem  visam  est  eum  in  speciem 
propriam  constituere,  propter  differentiam  insignem  quam  ha- 
bet  erga  priores  duos.  Motus  enim  Assimilationis  simplex 
corpora  ipsa  transformat ;  ita  ut  si  tollas  primum  moyens  nihil 
intersit  ad  ea  qaae  sequuntur.  Neque  enim  prima  accensio  in 
flammam^  aut  prima  yersio  in  aerem,  aliquid  facit  ad  flammam 
aut  aerem  in  generatione  succedentem.  Similiter,  Motns  Ex- 
citationis  omnino  manet,  remoto  primo  movente,  ad  tempora 
bene  diutuma;  ut  in  corpore  calefacto,  remoto  primo  calore; 
in  ferro  excito^  remoto  magneto ;  in  massa  farinaria,  remoto 
fermento.  At  M^tus  Impressionism  licet  sit  diffiisivus,  et  trans- 
itivus,  tamen  perpetuo  pendere  videtur  ex  primo  movente; 
adeo  ut  sublato  aut  cessante  illo  statim  deficiat  et  pereat; 
itaque  etiam  momento,  aut  saltem  exiguo  tempore,  tranmgitur. 
Quare  Motus  illos  Assimilationis  et  Excitationis,  Motus  Ge- 
neratianis  Jams,  quia  generatio  manet,  hunc  autem  motum 
Motum  Generationis  Saturni,  quia  natus  statim  devoratur  et 
4tbsorbetur,  appellare  consuevimus.  Manifestat  se  yero  hie 
motus  in  tribus ;  in  lucis  radiis ;  sonorum  percussionibus ;  et 
magneticis,  quatenus  ad  communicationem.^  Etenim  amota 
luce,  statim  pereunt  colores  et  reliqusB  imagines  ejus ;  amota 
percussione  prima  et  quassatione  corporis  inde  facta,  paulo 
;>OBt  perit  sonus.  Licet  enim  soni  etiam  in  medio  per  yentos 
tanquam  per  undas  agitentur;  tamen  diligentius  notaodum  est 
quod  sonus  non  tam  diu  durat  quam  fit  resonatio.^  Etenim 
impulsa  campana,  sonus  ad  bene  magnum  tempus  continuari 
yidetur ;  unde  quis  facile  in  errorem  labatur,  si  existimet  toto 
illo  tempore  sonum  tanquam  natare  et  hserere  in  aere ;  quod 
falsissimum  est.  Etenim  ilia  resonatio  non  est  idem  sonus 
numero,  sed  renoyatur.  Hoc  autem  manifestatur  ex  sedatione 
siye  cohibitione  corporis  percussi.  Si  enim  sistatur  et  deti- 
neatur  campana  fortiter  et  fiat  immobilis,  statim  perit  sonus 
nee  resonatamplius;  ut  in  chordis,  si  post  primam  percussionem 
tangatur  chorda,  yel  digito  ut  in  l3rra,  yel  calamo  ut  in  espinetis, 
statim  desinit  resonatio.  Magneto  autem  remoto  statim  ferrum 
decidit.  Luna  autem  a  man  non  potest  remoyeri ;  nee  terra 
a  ponderoso  dum  cadit.  Itaque  de  illis  nullum  fieri  potest 
experimentum;  sed  ratio  eadem  est. 

Sit  Motus  Decimus  Quartus,  Motus  Catififfurationis,  aut  Si- 

>  j.  e.  as  regards  the  communication  of  Influence. 

'  I.  e.  the  original  lound  does  not  last  all  the  time  the  resonaDce  goes  on. 
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tus;  per  qnem  corpora  appetere  videntur,  non  coitionem  aut 
Beparationem  aliquam,  sed  situm^  et  opUocatioiiem^  et  configura- 
tioneiii  cum  aliia.  ^st  autem  iete  motua  yalde  abstrusuB^  nee 
bene  inquisitus.  Atque  in  quibusdam  yidetur  quasi  incaosa- 
bilia;  licet  revera  (ut  exifltimainus)  non  ita  sit  Etenim  ai 
quseratur  cur  potius  coelum  volvatur  ab  oriente  in  occiden- 
tem  quam  ab  occidente  in  orientem ;  aut  cur  vertatur  circa 
polos  positos  juxta  Ursas  potius  quam  circa  Orionem)  aut  ex 
alia  aliqua  parte  codi ;  videtur  ista  qusestio  tanquam  quasdam 
extasis^  cum  ista  potius  ab  experientia^  et  ut  positiva*  recipi 
debeant.  At  in  natura  profecto  sunt  qua^am  ultima  et  in* 
causabilia;  verum  hoc. ex  illis  non  esse  videtur.  Etenim  hoc 
fieri  existimamus  ex  quadam  faarmonia  et  consensu  mundi,  qui 
adhuc  non  venit  in  obseryationem.^  Quod  si  recipiatur  motus 
terraB  ab  occidente  in  orientem^  eaedem  manent  qusestiones. 
Nam  et  ipsa  super  aliquos  polos  movetur.  Atque  cur  tandem 
debeant  isti  poli  collocari  magis  ubi  sunt  quam  alibi  ?  ^  Item 
verticitas^  et  directio,  et  declinatio  magnetis  ad  hunc  motum  re- 
feruntur.  Etiam  inveniuntur  in  corporibus  tam  uaturalibus 
quam  artifioialibus^  prsBsertim  consistentibus  et  non  fluidis^  col- 
latioquaedam  et  positurapartium,  et  tanquam  villi  et  fibne^  quae 
diligenter  invjestigandae  sunt;  utpote  sine  quarum  inventione 
corpora  ilia  commode  tractari  aut  regi  non  possunt  At  circu- 
lationes  iUas  in  liquidis^  per  quas  ilia  dum  pressa  sint,  antequam 
se  liberare  possimt^  se  invicem  relevant,  ut  compressionem  illam 
ex  aequo  tolerent^  Motui  Libertatis  verius  assignamus. 

Sit  Motus  Decimus  Quintus,  Motus  PertransitioniSy  sive  Mo- 
tus secundum  Meapis ;  per  quem  virtutes  corporum  magis  aut 
minus  impediuntur  aut  provehuntur  a  mediis  ipsorum,  pro 
natura  corporum  et  virtutum  operantium^  atque  etiam  medii. 
Aliud  enim  medium  luci  convenit^  aliud  sono,  aliud  calorl  et 
frigori,  aliud  virtutibus  magneticis^  necnon  aliis  nonnullis  re- 
spective. 

'  t.  e.  as  merely  positiTe  fitcts. 

'  The  most  atriklog  instance  of  this  kind  of  harmony  Is  the  circumstance  that  all 
the  movements  of  the  solar  system  are  in  the  same  genera]  direction,  Tis.,  fh)m  west 
to  east.  Laplace  has  attempted  to  calculate  the  probability  that  this  uniformity  is 
the  result  ^  a  common  cause  determining  the  direction  of  their  movements ;  but 
these  numerical  estiroations  of  the  probability  of  the  truth  of  any  induction  are,  on 
several  accounts,  altogether  unsatisfactory. 

*  This  passage  shows  that  Bacon  was  not  aware  that  the  poles  are  not  fixed  (coUo- 
cati)  anywhere ;  in  other  words,  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes;^ an  additional  proof  how  little  of  his  attention  had  been  given  to  mathe- 
matical physics. 

z  4 
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Sit  Motus  Dedmus  Sextus,  Motus  Regim  (ita  enim  eum 
appellamus)  siye  Politictu  ;  per  quern  partes  in  corpore  aliquo 
prsedominantes  et  imperantes  reliquas  partes  firsenant,  domant, 
Bubigunt^  ordinantj  et  cogunt  eas  adanari^  separari,  consistere, 
moveri,  collocari^  non  ex  desideriis  suis^  sed  prout  in  ordine  sit 
et  conducat  ad  bene  esse  partis  illius  imperantis ;  adeo  ut  sit 
quasi  Regimen  et  Politia  qusedam^  quam  exercet  pars  regens 
in  partes  subditas.  Eminet  autem  hie  motus  prsecipue  in  spiri- 
tibus  animalium,  qui  motus  omnes  partium  reliquarum^  quamdiu 
ipse  in  vigore  est^  contemperat.  Invenitur  autem  in  aliis  cor^^ 
poribus  in  gradu  quodam  inferiore ;  quemadmodum  dictum  e^t 
de  sanguine  et  urinis^  qu»  non  solvimtur  donee  spiritus,  qui 
partes  earum  commiscebat  et  cohibebatj  emissus  fuerit  aut  sunb* 
eatus.  Neque  iste  motus  omnino  spiritibus  proprius  est,  licet 
in  plerisque  corporibus  spiritus  dominentur  ob  motum  celerem 
et  penetrationem.  Yeruntamen  in  corporibus  magis  condensa- 
tis,  nee  spiritu  vivido  et  vigente  (qualis  inest  argento  vivo  et 
vitriolo)  repletis,  dominantur  potius  partes  crassiores ;  adeo  ut 
nisi  frsenum  et  jugum  hoc  arte  aliqua  excutiatur,  de  nova  ali- 
qua  hujusmodi  corporum  transformatione  minime  sperandum 
sit.  Neque  vero  quispiam  nos  oblitos  esse  existimet  ejus  quod 
nunc  agitur ;  quia  cum  ista  series  et  distributio  motuum  ad  nil 
aliud  spectet,  quam  ut  illoruin  Pnedominantia  per  Instantias 
Luctse  melius  inquiratur,  jam  inter  motus  ipsos  Prasdominantia^ 
mentionem  faciamus.  Non  enim  in  descriptione  Motus  istius 
Regii,  de  Prsedominantia  motuum  aut  virtutum  tractamus,  sed 
de  Prffidominantia  partium  in  corporibus.  Hsec  enim  ea  est 
Prffidominantia,  quae  speciem  istam  motus  peculiarem  constituit. 

Sit  Motus  Decimus  Septimus,  Motus  Rotationis  Spontanetis  ; 
per  quem  corpora  motu  gaudentia,  et  bene  eoUocata,  natura  sua 
fruuntur,  atque  seipsa  sequimtur,  non  aliud,  et  tanquam  pro- 
prios  petunt  amplexus.  Etenim  videntur  corpora  aut  mover© 
sine  termino ;  aut  plane  quiescere ;  aut  ferri  ad  terminum,  ubi 
pro  natura  sua  aut  rotent  aut  quiescant.  Atque  quaa  bene 
coUocata  sunt,  si  motu  gaudeant,  movent  per  circulum :  motu 
scilicet  seterno,  et  infinito.  Quae  bene  collocata  sunt,  et  motum 
exhorrent,  prorsus  quiescunt.  Quss  non  bene  collocata  sunty 
movent  in  linea  recta  (tanquam  tramite  brevissimo)  ad  consortia 
suorum  connaturaliimi,^     Recipit  autem  Motus  iste  Botationis 

'  This  puaage  Is  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  Peripatetic  system  of  physics. 
Bat  the  modiilcations  which  Bacon  goes  on  to  enumerate,  to  which,  as  he  conceives. 
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diflerentiaB  noveiiL  Primam^  oentri  sni,  cbca  quod  corpora 
movent ;  secundam,  polorum  snoriim,  sapra  quo6  movent ;  ter-* 
tiam,  circumferentijB  sive  ambitus  sni^  pront  distant  a  centro ; 
qnartam,  incitationis  eaa^,  prout  celerios  ant  tardins  rotant; 
qnintam^  consequntionis  motos  soi^  veluti  ab  oriente  inoodden- 
tem^  aut  ab  occidente  in  orientem ;  sextam,  declinationis  a  cir- 
culo  perfecto  per  spiras  longins  ant  propius  distantea-  a  oentro 
Buo;  septimam,  declinationis  a  circulo  perfecto  per  spiras  longins 
aut  propius  distantes  a  polis  snis ;  octavam^  distantiaB  propioris 
ant  longioris  Bpiramm  snamm  ad  invicem ;  nonam  et  ultimam, 
variationis  ipsorum  polorum,  si  sint  mobiles ;  quse  ipsa  ad  rota- 
tionem  non  pertinet,  nisi  fiat  drculariterj  Atqne  iste  motus 
eommnni  et.inveterata  opinione  babetur  pro  proprio  codestium; 
Attamen  gravis  de  illo  motu  lis  est  inter  nonnuUos  tam  ex  an- 
tiquis  quam  modernise  qui  Botationem  terrs  attribuemnt.  At 
multo  fortasse  justior  movetur  controversia  (si  modo  res  non  sit 
omnino  extra  controversiam),  an  motus  videlicet  iste  (concesso 
quod  terra  stet)  coeli  finibus  contineatur,  an  potius  descendat^ 
et  communicetur  aeri  et  aquis.  Motum  autem  fiotationis  in 
mismUbus,  ut  in  spiculis,  sa^ttis,  pilis  sclopetorum,  et  simili- 
bus,  omnino  ad  Motom  Libertatis  rejicimus. 

Sit  Motus  Decimus  Octavus,  Motus  TrepidationiSy  cui  (ut  ab 
astronomis  intelligitur)  non  mnltum  fidei  adhibemus.'     Nobis 

tbe  eternal  circular  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  may  be  subiect,  are  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  whole  d  priori  argument  in  favour  of  such  a  system  of  astronomy  as  that 
ivhicb  we  Hod  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Metaphynct,  It  has  not  been  sufficiently 
observed  that  the  Ptolemidc  system  is  no  less  at  variance  with  the  Peripatetic  philo- 
sophy than  the  heliocentrical.  The  attempts  of  Turrianns  and  Fracastorius  to 
construct  what  may  be  called  an  orthodox  system  of  astronomy—  that  is  one  in  which 
all  the  motions  should  take  place  in  circles  of  which  the  earth  is  the  centre — was  sug- 
gested  chiefly,  as  we  learn  from  the  Homoceatrica  of  the  latter,  by  the  wish  to  reconcile 
astronomy  and  philosophy.  It  had  no  scientific  value,  since  tt  left  all  tbe  phenomena 
of  variations  of  parallax  and  apparent  diameter  unexplained,  or,  at  any  rate,  gave 
■n  explanation  of  them  which  no  astronomer  would  accept  It  was  neverthelett 
favourably  received  by  the  systematic  Peripaticians.  See,  for  instance,  Flaminius, 
De  prima  Philosoph.  Paraph,  p.  119.     (I  quote  the  Basle  edition  of  1557.) 

>  I  believe  the  sense  is  that  unless  we  restrict  ourselves  to  circular  motion,  that  is, 
unless  we  reject  the  sixth  and  seventh  species  of  variation,  it  wUl  not  be  necessary  for 
us  to  suppose  the  poles  themselves  to  be  movable:  in  other  words,  that  the  phenomena 
of  which  we  could  by  this  hypothesis  give  an  account  may  be  adequately  represented 
without  it  by  means  of  spirals. 

'  The  name  of  trepidation  was  given  by  the  Alphonsine  astronomers  to  a  motion 
by  which  they  imagined  the  starry  heaven  to  be  affected,  and  in  virtue  of  which  Its 
equinoxes  described  small  circles  of  nine  degrees  radius  about  those  of  tbe  ninth  or 
next  superior  orb.  To  accotmt  for  this  motion  they  introduced  a  tenth  orb.  The 
phenomenon,  however,  thus  accounted  fbr  was  altogether  imaginary,  although  it  is 
true  that  the  length  of  the  tropical  year,  by  supposed  variations  of  which  tbe  idea  of 
trepidation  was  suggested,  is  not  rigorously  constant.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
Bacon's  hesitation  to  accept  the  astronomical  motion  of  trepidation  had  any  better 
fbundation  than  his  doubts  whether  the  proper  motions  of  the  planetary  orbs  were 
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autem  corporum  naturalium  appetitus  ubique  serio  perBcrutan* 
tibus  oocurrit  iste  motus;  etcomstitui  debere  videtur  in  speciem. 
Est  autem  hie  motus  veluti  etemas  cujusdam  captivitatis. 
Videlicet  ubi  corpora  non  omnino  pro  natura  sua  bene  locata, 
et  tamen  non  prorsua  male  se  habentia,  peipetao  trepidant,  et 
irrequiete  se  agant,  nee  statu  sue  contenta,  neo  ulterius  ansa 
progredi.  Talis  inyenitur  motus  in  corde.  et  pulsibus  onima- 
lium ;  et  necesse  est  ut  sit  in  omnibus  oorporibus,  qu»  statu 
ancipid  ita  degunt  inter  commoda  et  incommoda,  ut  distracta 
liberare  se  tentent,  et  denuo  repulsam  patiantur,  et  tamen  per^ 
petuo  experiantur. 

Sit  Motus  Decimus  Nonus  et  postremus,  motus  ille  eui  vix 
nomen  motus  competit,  et  tamen  est  plane  motus.  Quern 
motum,  Motum  Decubitus,  siye  Motum  JExhorrentuB  Motus, 
Tocare  licet.  Per  hunc  motum  terra  stat  mole  sua,  moventibus 
se  extremis  suis  in  medium ;  non  ad  centrum  imaginativum,  sed 
ad  unionem.  Per  hunc  etiam  appetitum  omnia  majorem  in 
modum  condensata  motum  exhorrent,  atque  illis  pro  omni 
appetitu  est  non  moyeri ;  et  licet  infinitis  modia  yellicentur  et 
provocentur  ad  motum,  tamen  naturam  suam  (quoad  possunt) 
tuentur.  Quod  si  ad  motum  oompellantur,  tamen  hoc  agere 
semper  yidentur  ut  quietem  et  statum  suum  recuperent,  neque 
amplius  moyeant.  Atque  circa  hoc  certe  se  agilia  pnebent,  et 
satis  pemiciter  et  rapide  (ut  pertsesa  et  impatientia  omnis 
morse)  contendunt.  Hujus  autem  appetitus  imago  ex  parte 
tantum  cemi  potest;  quia  hie  apud  nos,  ex  subactione  et 
concoctione  ccelestiimi  S  omne  tangibile  non  tantum  non  con- 
densatum  est  ad  idtimitatem,  sed  etiam  cum  spiritu  nonnullo 
miscetur. 

Proposuimus  itaque  jam  species  siye  elementa  simplicia 
motuum,  appetituum,  et  yirtutum  actiyarum,  qu»  sunt  in  na- 
tura maxime  catholica.  Neque  parum  scientiad  naturalis  sub 
illis  adumbratum  est.  Non  negamus  tamen  et  alias  species 
fortasse  addi  posse,  atque  istas  ipsas  diyisiones  secundum  ye- 
riores  rerum  yenas  transferri,  denique  in  minorem  numerum 
posse  redigi.  Neque  tamen  hoc  de  diyisionibus  aliquibus  abs- 
tractis  intelligimus :   yeluti  si  quis  dicat  corpora  appetere  yel 


anything  more  than  *'  res  conflcts  et  suppcraits.**  The  question  of  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  trepidation  could  only  be  decided  by  a  person  conversant  with  the 
details  of  the  received  system  of  astronomy. 

*  In  illustration  of  this  phrase,  see  note  1  p.  267. 
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consenrationem,  vel  exaltationem,  vel  projM^atioiiein,  vel  frn- 
itionem  natursB  buab;  aut  si  qois  dicat  motus  rerum  tendere 
ad  oondervationem  et  bontun,  vel  universi,  ut  Antitjrpiam  et 
Nexum  i^  vel  universitatiim  magnarum^  ut  Motus  CoDgrega- 
tionis  Majoris^  Botationis,  et  Exhorrentias  Motus ;  vel  formarum 
specialium,  ut  reliquos.  Licet  enim  base  vera  smt»  tamen  nisi 
terminentnr  in  materia  et  &brica  secundum  yeras  lineas,  spe- 
cnlatiya  snnt»  et  minus  utilia.  Interim  sufficient  et  boni  emnt 
nans  ad  pensrtandas  Frsdominantias  yirtutum  et  exquirendas 
Instantias  Luctae ;  id  quod  nunc  agitur* 

Etenim  ex  bis  quos  proposnimus  motibus  alii  prorsus  sunt 
inyincibiles ;  alii  aliis  sunt  fortiores,  et  illos  ligant,  fnenant, 
disponunt;  alii  aliis  longius  jaculantur;  alii  alios  tempore  et 
celeiitate  prsevertunt;  .alii  alios  fovent^  roborant,  ampliant, 
accelerant. 

Motus  Antitypiffi  omnino  est  adamantinus  et  inyincibilis. 
Utrum  yero  Motus  Nexus  sit  invincibilis  adhuc  badremus. 
Neque  enim  pro  certo  affirmayerimus  utrum  detur  Vacuum, 
siye  coaceryatum  siye  permistum.^  At  de  illo  nobis  constat, 
rationem  illam,  propter  quam  introductum  est  Vacuum  a  Leu- 
dppo  et  Democrito  (yidelicet  quod  absque  eo  non  possent 
eadem  corpora  complecti  et  implere  majora  et  minora  spatia), 
&lsam  esse.  Est  enim  plane  pUca  materia  complicantis  et  re- 
plicttitis  se  per  spatia,  inter  certos  fines,  absque  interpositione 
Vacui ;  neque  est  in  aere  ex  yacuo  bis  millies  (tantum  enim 
esse  oportet)  plus  quam  in  auro.'     Id  quod  ex  potentissimis 

'  <«yacuum  pennistuin,"  K§vhv  kxoSpurrop,  is  vacuum  difTused  through  the  inter- 
sUoes  of  any  portion  of  matter.  By  **  vacuum  coacervatum,"  Ktvhv  Mx^P^h^t^^i  is 
meant  dear  empty  space.  See,  for  this  diatiuction,  Aristotle,  Phyt,  iv.  7.  Hero  of 
Alexandria,  whom  Bacon  mentions  more  than  once,  approves  of  those  who  admit  the 
former  kind  of  vacuum  and  reject  the  latter.     See  Uie  Introduction  to  bb  Spiritalicu 

[It  is  perhaps  worth  observing  that  in  the  fable  entitled  *<  Cupido  sive  Atomus  (i>« 
Sap,  Vet,  xviL),  where  the  theory  of  a  vacuum  is  mentioned,  this  distinction  was  not 
tatroduoed  tiU  Bacon  revised  the  work  in  his  later  yean.  The  passage  which  stands 
tbus  in  the  original  edition  (1609) — **  Quisquis  autem  atomum  ponit  et  vacuum,  neces- 
sario  virtutcm  atomi  ad  distans  introdoclt "  —  is  altered,  in  the  edition  published  by 
Bawley  after  Bacon*8  death,  to  **  Quisquis  autem  atomum  asserit  atqne  vacuum  (licet 
istud  vacuum  intermistum  ponat,  non  segregatum)  necessario,"  ftc.—J.  S."] 

'  "^Sx  vacuo  bis  millies*'  is  to  be  rendered  "two  thousand  times  as  much  of 
vacuity.**  Bacon  (vid.  supnU  ix.  50.)  thought  spirit  of  wine  a  hundred  times  denser 
than  its  own  vapour,  and  gold  twenty-one  times  denser  than  spirit  of  wine.  In  the 
Bittaria  Denri  et  Bart,  he  remarks  that  air  is  at  least  a  hundred-fold  rarer  than 
water ;  and  ftx)m  the  table  there  given  it  appears  that  the  specific  density  of  gold  is  to 
that  of  water  as  1000  to  56,  nearly.  Hence  he  must  have  estimated  the  density  of 
gold  at  1900-fold  that  of  air.  Now,  if  we  take  the  same  weight  of  air  and  of  gold,  it  is 
clear  that,  neglecting  the  space  occupied  by  the  solid  matterf  supposed  equally  dense,  of 
each,  the  ratfo  of  their  densities  Is  the  same  as  that  of  the  "  vacua  permista  "  which 
they  respectively  contain,  and  that  if  we  take  the  solid  matter  into  account  the  **  ex 
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corporum  pneumaticonim  virtutibus  (qiuB  aliter  tanqoam  pul*- 
Teres  minuti  natarent  in  vacuo),  et  multis  aliis  demonstra* 
tionibas^  nobis  satis  liquet.  Keliqui  vero  Motus  regunt  et 
reguntur  inyicem,  pro  rationibus  yigoris^  quanti,  incitationis, 
ejaculationis,  necnon  turn  auxiliorum  turn  impedimentorum 
qusB  occurrunti 

Exempli  gratia:  magnes  armatus  nonnullus  deiinet  et  sua- 
pendit  ferrum,  ad  sexagecuplum  pondus  ipsius ;  eo  usque  domi- 
natur  Motus  Congregationis  Minoris  super  Motum  Congregfr- 
tionis  Majoris ;  quod  si  majus  fuerit  pondus^  succumbit.  Vectis 
tanti  roboris  sublevabit  tantum  pondus ;  eo  usque  dominatur 
Motus  Libertatis  super  Motum  Congregationis  Majoris;  sin 
majus  fuerit  pondus^  succumbit  Corium  tensum  ad  tensuram 
talem  non  rumpitur;  eo  usque  dominatur  Motus  Continu- 
ationis  super  Motum  Tensune ;  quod  si  ulterior  fuerit  tensura, 
rumpitur  cerium^  et  succumbit  Motus  Continuationis.  Aqua 
per  rimam  perforationis  talis  effluit ;  eo  usque  dominatur  Motus 
Congregationis  Majoris  super  Motum  Continuationis ;  quod  si 
minor  fuerit  rima,  succumbit,  et  vincit  Motus  Continuationis. 
In  pulvere  sulphuris  solius  immissi  ^  in  sclopetum  cum  pila,  et 
admoto  igne,  non  emittitur  pila ;  in  eo  Motus  Congregationis 
Majoris  vincit  Motum  Hyles.  At  in  pulvere  pyrio  immisso 
vincit  Motus  Hyles  in  sulphure,  adjutus  Motibus  Hyles  et 
FugsB  in  nitro.  Et  sic  de  cseteris.  Etenim  Instantias  L^ctse 
(quae  indicant  Prasdominantiam  Yirtutum,  et  secundum  quas 
rationes  et  calculos  prsedominentur  et  succumbant)  acri  et  se- 
dula  diligentia  undique  sunt  conquirendas. 

Etiam  modi  et  rationes  ipsius  succumbentias  motuum  dili- 
genter  sunt  introspiciendas.  Nempe,  an  omnino  cessent,  vel 
potius  usque  nitantur,  sed  ligentur.  Etenim  in  corporibus  hie 
apud  nos,  nulla  vera  est  quies,  nee  in  integris  nee  in  partibus ; 
sed  tantum  secundum  apparentiam.  Quies  autem  isia  apparens 
causatur  aut  per  -^Equilibrium,  aut  per  absolutam  Praedomi- 
nantiam  Motuum.  Per  Equilibrium,  ut  in  bilancibus,  quas 
stant  si^  asqua  sint  pondera.  Per  Prasdominantiam,  ut  in  by- 
driis  perforatis,  ubi  quiescit  aqua,  et  detinetur  a  decasu^  per 

vacuo  "  in  the  case  of  air  must  bear  a  larger  ratio  tban  that  of  the  densities  to  the 
**  ex  vacuo  '*  of  gold ;  so  that  we  may  take  it  in  round  numbers  to  be  as  two  thousand 
to  one,  as  in  the  text. 

The  passage  is  important  as  showing  that  Bacon,  notwithstanding  his  frequent  men- 
tion of  Democritus,  did  not  adopt  the  atomic  philosophy,  though  he  did  not  abaolotely 
naect  the  physical  part  of  it 

1  [So  in  the  original  edition.]    The  true  reading  seems  to  be  <* immiiso.'* 
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Prsedominantiain  Motus  Nexacu  Notandum  tamen  est  (ut 
diximus)  quatenus  nitantur  motus  illi  succumbentes.  Etenim 
ei  quia  per  luctam  detineatur  extensus  in  terra>  brachiis  et 
tibiis  vinctis,  ant  aliter  detentis ;  atque  ille  tamen  totis  viribus 
resurgere  nitatur;  non  est  minor  nixus^  licet  non  proficiat. 
Hujas  autem  rei  conditio  (scilicet  utrum  per  Praedominantiam 
motus  succmnbens  quasi  annihiletur,  an  potius  continuetur 
nixus^  licet  non  conspiciatur),  quae  latet  in  conflictibus^  ap- 
parebit  fortaase  in  concurrentiis.  Exempli  gratia;  fiat  expe- 
rimentmn  in  sclopetis^  utrum  sclopetus^  pro  tanto  spatio  quo 
emittat  pilam  in  linea  directa,  sive  (ut  vulgo  loquuntur)  in 
puncto  bianco^  debiliorem  edat  percussionem  ejaculando  in 
Bupra,  ubi  Motus  Ictus  est  simplex^  quam  desuper,  ubi  Motus 
Ghravitatis  concurrit  cum  Ictu. 

Etiam  canones  Praedominantiarum  qui  occurrunt  coUigendi 
sunt.  Yeluti^  quod  quo  communius  est  bonum  quod  appetitur, 
eo  Motus  est  fortior :  ut  Motus  Nexus^  qui  respicit  commu- 
nionem  universi,  fortior  est  Motu  Gravitatis^  qui  respicit  com- 
munionem  densonmu  Etiam  quod  appetitus  qui  sunt  boni 
privati,  non  prsevalent  plerunque  contra  appetitus  boni  magis 
public!,  nisi  in  parvis  quanlis.  Quas  utinam  obtinerent'  in 
dvilibus. 

XLTX. 

Inter  Praerogatiyas  Instantiarum  ponemus  loco  yicesimo 
quinto  Instantias  Innuentes ;  eas  scilicet,  quas  commoda  ho- 
minum  innuunt  aut  designant.  Etenim  ipsum  Posse  et  ipsum 
Scire  naturam  humanam  amplificant,  non  beant.  Itaque  de* 
cerpenda  sunt  ex  universitate  rerum  ea  quas  ad  usus  Tita9 
maxime  fadunt.  Yerum  de  iis  erit  magis  proprius  dicendi 
locus,  cum  Deductiones  ad  Praxim  tractabimus.  Quinetiam  in 
ipso  opere  Interpretationis  circa  singula  subjecta,  locimi  semper 
CharttB  HumafUBy  sive  Charles  Optativce,  assignamus.  Etenim 
et  quaerere  et  optare  non  inepte,  pars  scientiae  est. 

Inter  Praerogatiyas  Instantiarum  ponemus  loco  yicesimo 
sexto  Instantias  Polychrestas,  Eae  sunt^  quaB  pertinent  ad  yaria 
et  saepius  occurrunt;  ideoque  operas  et  novis  probationibus  baud 
parum  parcunt.  Atque  de  instrumentis  ipsis  atque  ingeniatio- 
nibus  proprius  erit  dicendi  locus,  cum  Deductiones  ad  Praxim 
et  Experimentandi  Modos  tractabimus.  Quinetiam  quaa  adhuc 
cognita  sunt  et  in  usum  yenerunt,  in  Historiis  Particularibus 
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Bingulanim  artium  describentur.  In  praesenti  autem  Bubjun* 
gemuB  qu»dam  catholica  circa  ea  pro  exemplis  tantum  P0I7- 
chrestL 

Operatur  igitar  homo  snper  corpora  naturalia  (praster  ipaam 
admotionem  et  amotionem  corporum  simplicem)  septem  pne- 
cipue  modis :  nempe,  vel  per  exclnsionem  eorum  quas  impediiint 
et  diaturbant ;  yel  per  compressiones^  extensiones,  agitationes, 
et  hujosmodi ;  yel  per  calorem  et  frigus ;  vel  per  moram  in  loco 
conyenienti;  vel  per  frsnom  et  regimen  motus;  yel  per  con- 
sensus speciales ;  yel  per  altemationem  tempestiyam  et  debitam^ 
atque  seriem  et  successionem  homm  omnimn ;  aut  saltem  non« 
nnllorum  ex  illis. 

Ad  primum  igitur  quod  attinet;  aer  communis  qui  undique 
pr»sto  est  et  se  ingerit,  atque  radii  ccelestium,  multum  tnrbant. 
Qu89  itaque  ad  illorum  exdusionem  faciunt^  merito  haberi 
possint  pro  Poljcbrestis.  Hue  igitur  pertinent  materies  et 
crassities  yasorum,  in  quibus  corpora  ad  operationem  prasparata 
reponuntur.  Similiter,  modi  accucati  obturationis  yasorum^ 
per  consolidationem  et  lutum  sapienHce]  ut  loquuntur  chymici. 
Etiam  clausura  per  liquores  in  extimis,  utilissima  res  est;  ut 
cum  infundunt  oleum  super  yinum  aut  succos  herbarum,  quod 
expandendo  se  in  summitate  instar  operculi,  optime  ea  conseryat 
illaesa  ab  aere,  Neque  pulyeres  res  malse  sunt ;  qui,  licet  con- 
tineant  aerem  permistum,  tamen  yim  aeris  coaceryati  et  circum- 
iusi  arcent;  ut  fit  in  conseryatione  uyarum  et  fructuum  intra 
arenam,  et  fEoinam.  Etiam  cera,  mel,  pix,  et  bujusmodi  tenacia, 
recte  obducuntur  ad  clausuram  perfectiorem,  et  ad  summoyen- 
dum  aerem  et  coelestia.  Etiam  nos  experimentnm  quandoque 
fecimus,  ponendo  yas,  necnon  aliqua  alia  corpora,  intra  argentimi 
yiyum,  quod  omnium  longe  densissimum  est  ex  iis  quaB  circum- 
fimdi  possunt.  Quinetiam  specus  et  cayemaB  subterranean 
magni  usus  sunt  ad  prohibendum  insolationem  et  aerem  istum 
apertum  praedatorium ;  qualibus  utuntur  Germani  Septentrio- 
nales  pro  granariis.  Necnon  repositio  corporum  in  fundo  aqua- 
rum  ad  hoc  spectat,  ut  memini  me  quippiam  audisse  de  utribus 
yini  demissis  in  profundum  puteum,  ad  infrigidationem  scilicet; 
Bed  casu  et  per  neglectum  ac  obliyionem  ibidem  remanentibus 
per  multos  annos,  et  deinde  extractis ;  unde  yinum  factum  est 
noD  solum  non  yapidum  aut  emortuum,  sed  multo  magis  nobile 
ad  gustum,  per  commixtionem  partium  suarum  (ut  yidetur) 
magis  exquisitam.    Quod  si  postulet  res  ut  corpora  demittantur 
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adfimduai  aquarum,  yeluti  intra  fluyios  aut  mare,  neque  tamen 
aquas  tangant,  nee  in  vasibus  obturatb  concludantur,  sed  aere 
tantum  circumdentur;  bonus  est  usus  vasis  illius  quod  adhibitum 
est  nonnunquam  ad  operandum  subter  aquis  super  navigia  de- 
mersa,  ut  urinatores  diutius  manere  possint  sub  aquis,  et  per 
▼ices  ad  tempus  respirare.  lUud  hujusmodi  erat.  Conficie- 
batur  dolium  ex  metallo  concavum,  quod  demittebatur  sequa- 
biliter  ad  superfioiem  aqu»,  atque  sic  deportabat  totum  aerem 
qui  continebatur  in  dolio  secum  in  fundum  maris.  Stabat  autem 
super  pedes  tres  (instar  tripodis),  qui  longitudinis  erant  ali* 
quanto  minoris  statura  hominis ;  ita  ut  urinator  posset  cum 
anbelitus  deficeret^  immittere  caput  in  cavum  dolii,  et  respirare^ 
et  deinde  opus  continuare.  Atque  audivimus  inventam  esse 
jam  machinam-  aliquam  nayiculss  aut  scaphas,  quae  homines 
sabter  aqxds  vehere  possit  ad  spatia  nonnulla.^  Yerum  sub 
tali  Tase,  quale  mode  diximus,  corpora  quaBvis  facile  suspeudi 
possint;  cujas  causa  hoc  experimentum  adduximus. 

Est  et  alius  usus  diligentis  et  perfect®  dausuras  corporum: 
nempe,  non  solum  ut  prohibeatur  aditus  aeris  per  exterius  (de 
quo  jam  dictum  est),  verum  etiam  ut  cohibeatur  exitus  spin* 
tns  corporis,  super  quod  fit  op^*atio  per  interius,  Necesse  est 
enim  ut  operanti  circa  corpora  naturalia  constet  de  summis 
suis:  viz.  quod  nihil  expirarit  aut  effluxerit.  Fiunt  enim  pro- 
fundae  alterationes  in  corporibus,  quando,  natura  prohibente 
onnihilationem,  ars  prohibeat  etiam  deperditionem  aut  evola- 
tiouem  alicujos  partis.  Atque  hac  de  re  invaluit  opifdo  falsa 
(quae  si  vera  esset,  de  ista  conservatione  summae  certae  absque 
dimiuutione  esset  fere  desperandum) :  viz.  spiritus  corporum,  et 
aerem  majori  gradu  caloris  attenuatum,  nullis  vasorum  daustris 
posse  contineri,  qnin  per  poros  vasorum  subtiliores  evolent. 
Atque  in  banc  opinionem  adducti  sunt  homines  per  vulgata  ilia 
experimenta,  poculi  inversi  super  aquam  cum  candela  aut  charta 
inflammata,  ex  quo  fit  ut  aqua  sursum  attrahatur ;  atque  si- 
militer yentosarum,  quae  super  flammam  calefactae  trahunt 
cames.  Existimant  enim  in  utroque  experimento  aerem  at- 
tenuatum emitti,  et  inde  quantum  ipsius  minui,  ideoque  aquam 
aut  cames  per  Nexum  succedere.    Quod  falsissimum  est.     Aer 

^  According  to  Bedcmann,  the  first  distinct  mention  of  the  divlng-beU,  at  least  in 
modern  times,  is  to  be  found  in  Falnsius,  as  quoted  by  Schott  Fainsius  gives  an  ac- 
count of  some  Greeks  who  exhibited  a  diving-bell  at  Toledo,  before  Charles  the  Fifth 
and  his  court,  in  1538. 
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enim  non  quanta  diminuitur^  sed  spaiio  contrahitur;  neque 
incipit  motus  iste  successionis  aquae,  antequam  fiat  eztinctio 
flammss  aut  refrigeratio  aeris ;  adeo  ut  medici^  quo  fortius  at- 
trahant  ventosse,  ponant  sponglas  frigidas  ^  aqua  madefactas 
super  yentosas.  Itaque  non  est  cur  homines  multnm  sibi 
metuant  de  facili  ezitu  aeris  aut  spirituum.  Licet  enim  yerum 
sit  etiam  solidissima  corpora  habere  suos  poros,  tamen  segre 
patitur  aer  aut  spiritus  comminutionem  sui  ad  tantam  subtili- 
tatem;  quemadmodum  et  aqua  exire  recusat  per  rimam  minus- 
culam. 

De  secundo  vero  modo  ex  septem  priedictis  illud  imprimis 
notandum  est,  yalere  certe  compressiones  et  hujusmodi  yiolentias 
ad  motum  localem,  atque  alia  id  genuB,  potentissime ;  ut  in  ma- 
chinis  et  missilibus ;  etiam  ad  destructionem  corporis  organici^ 
atque  earum  yirtutum  quae  consistunt  plane  in  motu*  Omnis 
enim  yita,  immo  etiam  omnis  flamma  et  ignitio  deatruitur  per 
compressiones;  ut  et  omnis  machina  corrumpitur  et  confunditur 
per  easdenu  Etiam  ad  destructionem  yirtutum  quae  consistunt 
in  posituris,  et  dissimilaritate  partium  paulo  crassiore ;  ut  in 
coloribus  (neque  enim  idem  color  floris  integri  et  contusi,  neque 
succini  integri  et  pulyerizati) ;  etiam  in  saporibus  (neque  enim 
idem  sapor  pyri  immaturi,  et  ejusdem  compressi  ac  subacti;  nam 
manifesto  dulcedinem  miyorem  concipit).  Yerum  ad  trausfor- 
mationes  et  alterationes  nobiliores  corporum  similarium  non 
multum  yalent  istae  yiolentias ;  quia  corpora  per  eas  non  acqui- 
runt  consistentiam  aliquam  noyam  constantem  et  quiescentem^ 
sed  transitoriam,  et  nitentem  semper  ad  restitutionem  et  libe- 
rationem  sui.  Attamen  non  abs  re  foret  hujus  rei  facere  expe- 
rimenta  aliqua  diligentiora ;  ad  hoc  scilicet,  utrum  condensalio 
corporis  bene  similaris  (qualia  sunt  aer,  aqua,  oleum,  et  hujus- 
modi), aut  rarefactio  similiter  per  yiolentiam  indita,  possint  fieri 
constantes  et  fixae  et  quasi  mutatae  in  naturam.  Id  quod  primo 
experiendum  per  moram  simplicem;  deinde  per  auxl^a  et 
consensus.  Atque  illud  nobis  in  promptu  fuisset  (si  modo  in 
mentem  yenisset),  cum  aquam  (de  qua  alibi)  per  xAalleationes  et 
pressoria  condensayimus,  antequam  erumperet.  Debneramus 
enim  sphaeram  complanatam  per  aliquot  dies  sibi  permisisse,  et 
tum  demimi  aquam  extraxisse ;  ut  fieret  experimentum,  utrum 
statim  impletura  fuisset  talem  dimensionem,  qualem  habebat 
ante  condensationem.   Quod  si  non  fecisset  aut  statim,  aut  certe 

>  The  right  reading  is  doubUess  "  frigidA ;  **  but  the  tense  is  obvious. 
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panio  post^  constans  videlicet  facta  videri  potmsset  ista  conden- 
satio;  sin  minus,  appaniisset  factam  fuisse  restitutionem,  et 
compressionem  fuisse  transitoriam.  Etiam  simile  quiddam  fa- 
ciendum erat  circa  eztensionem  aeris  in  ovis  vitreis.  Etenim 
debuerat  fieri,  post  exuctionem  fortem,  subita  et  firma  obtu- 
ratio ;  deinde  debuerant  ova  ilia  manere  ita  obturata  per  non- 
nuUos  dies ;  et  tum  demmn  experiendum  fuisset,  utrum  aperto 
foramine  attractus  fuisset  aer  cum  sibilo,  aut  etiam  attracta 
fbisdet  tanta  quantitas  aquas  post  immersionem,  quanta  fuisset  ab 
initio,  si  nulla  adhibita  fuisset  mora.  Frobabile  enim,  aut  saltem 
dignum  probatione  e&t,  hsec  fieri  i)otuisse  et  posse ;  propterea 
quod  in  corporibus  paulo  magis  dissimilaribus  similia  efficiat 
mora  temporis.  Etenim  baculum  per  compressionem  curvatum 
post  aliquod  tempus  non  resilit ;  neque  id  imputandum  est  alicui 
deperditioni  ex  quanto  ligni  per  moram;  nam  idem  fiet  in  lamina 
ferri  (si  augeatur  mora),  quae  non  est  expirabilis.  Quod  si  non 
Buccedat  experimentum  per  moram  simplicem,  tamen  non  dese- 
rendum  est  negotium,  sed  auxilia  alia  adhibenda.  Non  enim 
pamm  lucri  fit,  si  per  violentias  indi  possint  corporibus  natune 
fixsB  et  constantes.  Hac  enim  ratione  aer  possit  verti  in  aquam 
per  condensationes,  et  complura  alia  id  genus.  Dominus  enim 
est  homo  motuum  yiolentorum,  magis  quam  cseterorum. 

At  tertius  ex  septem  modis,  refertur  ad  magnum  illud 
organum^  tarn  naturse  quam  artis,  quoad  operandiun ;  videlicet 
calidum  et  frigidum.  Atque  in  hac  parte  claudicat  plane 
poteniia  humana,  tanquam  ex  uno  pede.  Habemus  enim  ca- 
lorem  ignis,  qui  caloribus  solis  (prout  ad  nos  deferuntur)  et 
caloribus  animalium  quasi  infinitis  partibus  potentior  est  et 
intensior.  At  deest  frigus,  nisi  quale  per  tempestates  hyemales, 
aut  per  cavemad,  aut  per  circundationes  nivis  et  glaciei,  haberi 
potest :  quod  in  comparatione  »quari  potest  cum  calore  fortasse 
86li8  meridiano  in  regione  aliqua  ex  torridis,  aucto  insuper  per 
reverberationes  montium  et  parietnm ;  nam  hujusmodi  utique 
tarn  calores  quam  frigora  ab  animalibus  ad  tempus  exiguiun 
tolerari  possimt  Nihili  autem  sunt  fere  prsB  calore  fomacis 
ardenti8,aut  alicujus  frigoris  quod  huic  gradui  respondeat  Ita- 
que  omnia  hie  apud  nos  vergunt  ad  rarefactionem,  et  desicca- 
tionem,  et  consumptionem :  nihil  fere  ad  condensationem  et  in- 
tenerationem,  nisi  per  misturas  et  modos  quasi  spurios.  Quare 
Instanti®  Frigoris  omni  diligentia  sunt  conquirendas ;  quales 
videntur  inveniri  in  expositione  corporum  super  turres  quando 
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gelat  acriter ;  ia  caTemis  Bubterraneis ;  drcimdatioiubiis  nivis 
et  glaciei  in  loois  profiindbribuB^  et  ad  hoc  ezcavatis;  de- 
missione  oorporum  in  puteos ;  Bepnlturis  Gorpormn  in  argento 
Tivo  et  metallie ;  immersione  oorpOTum  in  aqnis^  quse  y^rtont 
ligna  in  Lapides;  defoseione  corponun  in  terra  (qualia  fertnr 
apud  Chinenses  esse  confeotio  porcellan»5  ubi  massie  ad  hoc 
&ct»  dicuntur  nuuiere  intra  terrain  per  qnadraginta  ant  quin- 
quaginta  annos,  et  transmitti  ad  haeredes^  tanquam  mmerss 
quasdaw  artificiales) ;  et  hnjusmodL  Qninetiam  qu»  inter- 
reninnt  in  natnra  condensationes,  fact»  per  frigora,  similiter 
sunt  inyestigandas ;  u%,  eausis  eorum  cognitis,  transfem  pes- 
sint  in  artes.  Quales  cemuntur  in  exudatione  marmoris  et 
lapidum ;  in  rorationibos  super  vitra  per  interios  fenestramm^ 
sub  auroramt  post  gelu  noctis ;  in  originibus  et  collectioniybuB 
vaponun  in  aquas  sub  terra^  unde  sa^  seaturiunt  fontes ;  et 
qua^cunque  sunt  hujus  generis. 

Inyeniuntur  aut^m^  preeter  ilia  qw  sunt  frigida  ad  tactunij, 
quaedam  alia  potestate  frigida,  quad  etianji  condeasant ;  yenm* 
tamen  operari  yidentur  super  corpora  animalium  tantunij  et  yix 
ultra.  Hujus  generis  se  ostendunt  multa  in  medicinis  et  em- 
plastris*  Alia  autem  condensant  carnes  et  partes  tangibiles; 
qualia  sunt  medicamenta  astriagentii^  atque  etiam  inspisaaotia; 
alia  condensant  spiritus ;  id  quod  mazime  eemitur  in  soporiferis. 
Duplex  autem  est  modus  eondensationis  ^irituum^  per  oouedi- 
pamenta  soporlfera^  siye  proyocantia  somnum :  alter  per  sectar 
tionem  motus ;  alter  per  fugam  spirituum.  Etenim.yiok,  rqa^ 
sicca,  lactuca,  et  hujpsmodi  benediota  siye  benigna,  per  yaperes 
sues  amicos  et  moderate  refrigerai»tes»  inyitant  spiritus  \^  se 
uniant^  et  ipsorum  aicr^m  et  i^quietum  motunn  compescunt 
Etiam  aqua  rosacea,  appodta  ad  nares  in  deliquiis  vmnim, 
spiritus  resolutos  et  niminm  relazatos  se  recip^»  facit,  et 
tanquam  alit.  At  opiata  et  eorum  afBnia  spiritus  [Jane  fugant^ 
ex  qualitate  sua  maligna  et  iipimca.  Itaque  si  apidicentur 
parti  ezteriori,  statim  aufugiunt  sjoritus  ab  ilia  parte,  nee  %bgk 
pUus  libenter  influunt:  sin  sumaatur  iiiterius,  yapores  eonup, 
ascendentes  ad  caput,  spiritus  in  yentriculis  cerebri  contentos 
undequaque  fugant;  cumque  se  retrahant  spiritus  neque  in 
ijiam  partem  efiugere  possint,  per  consequens  coeunt  et  coi^- 
densantur;  et  quandoque  plane  extinguuntur  et  suffi)cantfir; 
licet  rursus  eadem  opiata  moderate  sumpta,  per  accidens  seeun- 
darium  (yidelicet  condensationem  illam  quad  a  coitione  succedit). 
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confortent  spiritus,  eoBqtie  reddant  magis  robustos^  et  retandant 
eorum  inutilesetincensivoB^  motus^ex  quo  ad  curas  morborum, 
et  Tito  prolongationem  hand  parum  conferant. 

Etiam  pneparationes  corporum  ad  excipiendnm  Frigus  non 
Bont  omittendsB ;  velati  quod  aqua  parunti  tepida  facilius  con- 
glacietur  qiiam  omnino  fri^da^  et  htgusmodi. 

Pnsterea^  quia  natura  Frigus  tarn  parce  suppeditat^  facien- 
dum est  quemadmodum  pharmacopolss  solent;  qui  quando 
Bimfplex  aliquod  haberi  non  poesit^  capiunt  succedaneum  ejus^  et 
quid  jfro  qtiOy  ut  vocont;  reluti  lignum  aloes  pro  x7IobaIsamo^ 
caffliam  pro  cinamomo.  Simili  modo  diligenter  circumspicien- 
dum  est^  si  qu»  sint  succedanea  fiigoris;  Tidelicet  quibus  modis 
fieri  poflsint  condensatiohes  in  corporibus^  aliter  quam  per  frigus, 
quod  illas  efficit  ut  opus  suum  proprium.  IIIaB  autem  conden- 
satidnes  videntur  intra  quatemimi  numerum  (quantum  adbuc 
liquet)  conldnerL  Quarum  prima  yidetnr  fieri  per  contrusionem 
nmplicem ;  qu®  porum  potest  ad  densitatem  constantem  (resi- 
liunt  enim  corpora)  sed  nibilominus  forte  res  auxiliaris  esse 
queat.  Secunda  fit  per  contractionem  partium  crassiorum  in 
eorpore  aliquo^post  evolationem  aut  exitum  partium  tenuiorum, 
ut  fit  in  indurationibua  per  ignem,  et  repetitis  extinctionibus 
metallorum,  et  similibus*  Tertia  fit  per  coitionem  partium  ho- 
mogenearum^  qu»  sunt  maxime  solid®  in  eorpore  aliquo^  atque 
antea  fuerant  distract®,  et  eum  minus-  solidis  comnust® :  veluti 
in  restituticme  mercurii  sublizaati,  qui  in  pulvere  longe  majus 
oecupal  spatium  quam  mercurius  simplex,  et  similiter  in  omni 
repurgatione  metallorum  a  scoriis  suis.  Quarta  fit  per  consensus^ 
admovendo  quad  ex  tI  corporum  occulta  condensant ;  qui  eon- 
sensoB  adhuc  raro  se  ostendvmt;  quod  Qiirum  minime  est, 
quoxuam  antequam  inyentio  succedat  Formarum  et  Schema- 
tismomm,  de  inquisiti^ie  consensuum  *  non  multum  sperandum 
esti  Certe  quoad  corpora  animalium,  dubium  non  est  quin  sint 
ecnnplures  medicin®,  tarn  interius  quam  exterius  sumpt®,  quse 
eondensant  tanquam  per  conseneum,  ut  paulo  ante  diximus. 
Sed  in  inammatis  rara  est  hujusmodi  operatic.  Percrebuit  sane, 
tarn  scariptia  quam  fama,  narratio  de  arbore  in  una  ex  insulia 
dye  Terceris  sive  Canariis  (neque  enim  bene  memini),  qu® 
perpetuo  stillat ;  adeo  ut  inbabitantibus  nonnullam  commodi- 

*  Ejcdtisg. 

*  Xylotwlatinmii  li  th*  taehnlad  name  of  the  twigi  of  die  tree  wbieb  yiddi  the 
baliD  of  GItoid. 

'  Contensus  Is  equlTalent  to  tfV/MnCdffM. 
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tatem  aquae  prsebeatJ  Paracelsus  autem  ait^  herbam  yocatam 
Rorem  Soils  meridie  et  fervente  sole  rore  impleri^  cum  alise 
herb^  undique  sint  siccse.'  At  nos  utramque  uarrationem 
fabulosam  esse  existunamus.  Omnino  autem  ill»  instantise 
Bobilissimi  forent  usus^  et  introspectione  dignissimse,  si  essent 
yerss.  Etiam  rores  illos  mellitos^  et  instar  mannsB^  qui  super 
foliis  quercus  inveniuntur  mense  Maio,  non  ezistimamus  fieri 
et  densari  a  consensu  aliquo^  sive  a  proprietate  folii  quercus ; 
sed  cum  super  aliis  foliis  pariter  cadant,  contineri  scilicet  et 
durare  in  foliis  quercus  quia  sunt  bene  imita^  nee  spongiosa,  ut 
plurima  ex  aliis. 

•  Calorem  vero  quod  attinet,  copia  et  potestas  nimirum  ho- 
noni  abunde  adest;  observatio  autem  et  inqidsitio  deficit  in 
nonnullis,  iisque  maxime  necessariis^  utcunque  spagyrici  se 
venditent.  Etenim  caloris  intensions  opificia  exquiruntur  et 
conspiciuntur;  remissions  yero^  qu»  maxime  in  yias  naturae 
incidunt^  non  tentantur^  ideoque  latent.  Itaque  yidemus  per 
yulcanos  istos  qui  in  pretio  sunt^  spiritus  corporum  magnopere 
exaltari^  ut  in  aquis  fortibus,  et  nonnullis  aliis  oleis  cbymicis ; 
partes  tangibiles  indurari,  et  emisso  yolatili^  aliquando  figi; 
partes  homogeneas  separari ;  etiam  corpora  heterogenea  grosso 
modo  incorporari  et  commisceri;  maxime  autem  compages  cor- 
porum compositorum  et  subtiliores  schematismos  destrui  et 
confundi.  Debuerant  autem  opificia  caloris  lenioris  tentari  et 
exquiri ;  unde  subtiliores  misturae  et  schematismi  ordinati  gigni 
possint  et  educi,  ad  exemplum  natures  et  imitationem  operum 
solis ;  quemadmodum  in  aphorismo  de  Instantiis  Foederis  quae- 
dam  adumbrayimus.  Opificia  enim  naturae  transiguntur  per 
longe  minores  portiones^  et  posituras  magis  exquisitas  et  yarias^ 
quam  opificia  ignis,  prout  nunc  adhibetur.  Tum  yero  yideatur 
homo  reyera  auctus  potestate,  si  per  calores  et  potentias  arti- 
ficiales  opera  natiu^  possint  specie  repraesentari,  yirtute  perfidy 
oopia  yariari;  quibus  addere  oportet  accelerationem  temporis. 
Nam  rubigo  fern  longo  tempore  procedit,  at  yersio  in  crocum 

'  This  wonderful  tree  is  descrl^  in  Jonston's  Dendrographia,  published  at  Frank- 
fort in  1669.  See  book  the  tenth,  c  4.  One  of  the  authorities  he  refien  to  is  Cardan 
(De  Yariet.  rerum),  from  whom  not  improbably  Bacon  derived  the  story.  The  tree 
is  said  to  be  found  in  the  island  of  Ferro.  Cardan,  with  more  than  usual  caution, 
Femarks,  at  the  dose  of  the  account  he  gives  of  it :  **  Sed  postquam  hoc  tot  scriptores 
afflrroant,  fieri  potest  ut  tale  aliquid  contlngat,  sed  modns  nondum  perspectus  est'* — 
De  rerum  wnriet,  vi.  c.  22.     Compare  Ooiedo  t«  Banuuio,  ilL  71.  a. 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  In  Paracelsus.  It  seems,  however,  to  accord 
with  his  theory  of  dew,— namely,  that  it  is  an  exudation  firom  the  sun  and  atars ;  the 
suppression  of  which  would  lead  to  the  formation  of  additional  suns. 
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Martis  subito ;  et  similiter  de  aenigine  et  cerufisa ;  christallum 
longo  tempore  conficitur,  vitrum  subito  conflatur ;  lapides  longo 
tempore  concrescunt^  lateres  subito  coquuntur,  etc.  Interim 
(quod  Dime  agitur)  omnes  diversitates  caloris  cum  efiectibus 
suis  respectiye  diligenter  et  industrie  undique  sunt  coUigendas 
et  exquirendse:  coelestium,  per  radios  suos  directos,  reflexes^ 
refractos,  et  unitos  in  speculis  comburentibus ;  fulguris,  flammas, 
ignis  carbonum ;  ignis  ex  diyersis  materiis ;  ignis  aperti,  con- 
clusi,  angufltiati  et  inimdantis,  denique  per  diyersas  fabricas 
fbmacium  qualificati ;  ignis  flatu  exciti^  quiet!  et  non  exciti ; 
ignis  ad  majorem  aut  minorem  distantiam  remoti;  ignis  per 
Taria  media  permeantis :  calorum  humidorum^  ut  balnei  Ma- 
rise^  fimi^  caloris  animalium  per  exterius^  calorb  animalium  per 
interius,  foeni  condusi :  calorum  aridorum,  cineris,  calcis,  arenae 
tepidse ;  denique  calorum  cujusvis  generis  cum  gradibus  eorum. 
PrsBcipue  yero  tentanda  est  inquisitio  et  inVentio  effectuum 
et  opificiorum  caloris  accedentis  et  recedentis  graduatim,  et  or- 
dinatim^  et  periodice^  et  per  debita  spatia  et  moras.  Ista  enim 
inasqualitas  ordinata  revera»filia  coeli'  est,  et  generationis  mater; 
neque  a  calore  aut  vebementi^  aut  praecipiti,  aut  subsultorio, 
aliquid  magni  expectandum  est.  Etenim  et  in  vegetabilibus 
hoc  manifestissimum  est ;  atque  etiam  in  uteris  animalium  ma- 
gna est  caloris  inaequalitas,  ex  motu,  somno,  alimentationibus 
et  passionibus  foemellarum  quae  uterum  gestant;  denique  in 
ipsis  matricibus  terras,  iis  nimirum  in  quibus  metalla  et  fossilia 
efformantur,  locum  habet  et  Tiget  ista  inaequalitas.  Quo  magis 
notanda  est  inscitia  aliquorum  alcbymistarum  ex  reformatis^, 
qui  per  calores  asquabiles  lampadum  et  hujusmodi,  perpetuo 
uno  tenore  ardentium,  se  yoti  compotes  fore  existimarunt. 
Atque  de  opificiis  et  effectibus  caloris  haec  dicta  sint.  Neque 
yero  tempestiyum  est  ilia  penitus  scrutari  antequam  Berum 
Formas  et  Corporum  Schematismi  ulterius  inyestigati  fuerint, 
et  in  lucem  prodierint.  Tum  enim  quaerenda  et  adoperanda  et 
aptanda  sunt  instrumenta,  quando  de  exemplaribus  constiterit 

>  This  is  properly  "  balDeum  marls ;  **  that  is,  a  mod«  of  communicating  beat  to 
any  substance  by  putting  it  into  a  vessel  which  is  placed  in  another  containing  water. 
The  latter  being  put  on  the  fire,  the  former  and  its  contents  become  gradually  and 
moderately  heated.  The  reason  of  the  name  is  obvious.  From  **  balneum  marls  '* 
the  French  made  by  a  kind  of  translation  (the  final  m  not  being  sounded)  *<  bain 
marie  ;  **  and  the  form  in  the  text  is,  I  think,  merely  a  retranslatlon  of  the  French 
phrase,  the  meaning  of  the  second  word  being  mistaken.  Balneum  Bfarls  is  how* 
ever,  I  believe,  a  common  phrase  with  old  writers  on  chemistry. 

'  i. «.  of  the  heavens,  physically ;  because  of  the  varying  warmth  of  the  eeuons. 

'  t.  A  of  the  reformed  schooL 
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QuartiiB  modus  operandi  est  per  moram,  qua  certe  et  promus 
et  condus  natune  est,  et  qusedam  dispensatriz.  Moram  appel- 
lamus,  cum  corpus  aliquod  sibi  permittitur  ad  tempus  notabile, 
munitum  interim  et  defensum  ab  aliqua  vi  externa.  Turn 
enim  motus  intestini  se  product  et  perficiunt,  cum  motns  ex* 
tranei  et  adventitii  cessant.  Opera  autem  letatas  sunt  longe 
Bubtiiiora  quam  ignis.  Neque  enim  possit  fieri  ta^is  clarificatio 
Tini  per  ignem»  qualis  fit  per  moram;  neque  etiam  indnerationes 
per  ignem  tam  sunt  exquisit®^  quam  resolutiones  et  consum- 
ptiones  per  ssecula.  Incorporationes  etiam^  et  mistiones  subitte 
et  prsBcipitatffi  per  ignem,  longe  inferiores  sunt  illis,  que  fiunt 
per  moram.  At  dissimilares  et  yarii  sehematismi,  quos  corpora 
per  moras  tentant  (quales  sunt  putredines),  per  ignem  aut  ca- 
lorem  vehementiorem  destruuntur.  Illud  interim  non  abs  re 
fuerit  notare;  motus  corporum  penitus  condusorum  habere 
nonnihil  ex  violento.  Incaroerado  enim  Ula  impedit  motus 
spontaneos  corporis.  Itaque  mora  in  vase  aperto  plus  faoit  ad 
separationes ;  in  vase  penitus  clause  ad  commistiones ;  in  yase 
noimihil  clause,  sed  subintrante  aere,  ad  putrefactiones ;  ut* 
cunque  de  opificiis  et  effectibus  mone  undique  sunt  diligenter 
oonquirendfld  instantiffi. 

At  regimen  motus  (quod  est  quintus  ex  modis  operandi)  non 
parum  yalet.  Regimen  autem  motus  yocamus,  cum  corpus 
aliud  occurrens  corporis  alterins  motum  spontaneum  impedit, 
repellit,  admittit,  dirigit.  Hoc  yero  plemnque  in  figuris  et 
situ  yasorum  consistit  Etenim  conns  erectus  juyat  ad  con- 
densationem  yaporum  in  alembicis ;  at  conus  inversus  juyat  ad 
defsecationem  sacchari  in  yasis  resupinatis.  Aliquando  autem 
sinuatio  requiritur  ^  et  angustiatio,  et  dilatatio  per  vices,  et  hu- 
jusmodi.  Etiam  omnis  pen»>latio  hue  spectat;  scilicet  cum 
corpus  occurrens,  uni  parti  corporis  alterius  viam  aperit,  alteri 
obstruit.  Neque  semper  peroolatio  aut  aliud  regimen  motus  fit 
per  extra ;  sed  etiam  per  corpus  in  corpore :  ut  cum  lapilli  im- 
mittuntur  in  aquas  ad  coUigendam  limositatem  ipsarum. ;  syrupi 
clarificantur  cum  albuminibus  ovorum,  ut  crassiores  partes 
adhfldrescant,  et  postea  separari  possint.  Etiam  huic  regimini 
motus  satis  leviter  et  inscite  attribuit  Telesius  figuras  ani- 
malium,  ob  rivulos  scilicet  et  loculos  matricis.'      Debuerat 

>  AtinastilU 

*  Teleiiiu't  doctrine  of  the  formation  of  the  emtnryo  to  enentlaUy  the  same  as 
Galen's,  namely  that  a  system  of  arteries  &c.  must  be  flnt  of  all  fonned  In  the  germ. 
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itatem  notare  similem  efformationenti  in  testis  ovortun,  ubi  non 
sunt  rugae  aut  insequalitas.  At  verum  est  regimen  motas  ef> 
formationes  perficere  in  modulis  et  proplasticis.  ^ 

Operationes  vero  per  consensus  aut  fugas  (qui  seztus  modus 
est)  lat^it  s»penumero  in  profundo.  Istae  enim  (quaa  vocant) 
proprietates  occultao,  et  specificie^  et  sympathias^  et  antipa- 
thiaBy  sunt  magna  ex  parte  comiptelaB  philosophiaD.  Neque  de 
consensibus  rerum  inveniendis  multum  sperandum  est^  ante 
inyentionem  Formarum  et  schematismorum  simpliciunL  Con- 
sensus enim  nil  aliud  est  quam  symmetria  Formarum  et  Sche- 
matismorum ad  invicem. 

Atqui  majores  et  magis  catholici  rerum  consensus  non 
prorstts  obscuri  sunt  Itaque  ab  iis  ordiendunL  Eorum  prima 
et  summa  diyersitas  ea  est ;  ut  quaedam  corpora  copia  et  rari- 
tate  materuB  admodum  discrepent^  schematismis  consentiant: 
afia  contra  copia  et  raritate  materiae  consentiant,  schematismis 
discrepent.  Nam  non  male  notatum  est  a  chymicis^  in  princi- 
piorum  suorum  triadcj  sulphur  et  mercurium^  quasi  per  uni- 
versitatem  rerum  permeare.  (Nam  de  sale  inepta  ratio  est,  sed 
introducta  ut  possit  oomprehendere  corpora  terrea,  sicca,  et 
fixa.)  At  certe  in  illis  duobus  yidetur  consensus  quidam  na- 
tune  #x  maxime  catholicis  conspicL  Etenim  consentiunt  sul- 
phur ;  oleum,  et  exfaalatio  pinguis ;  flamma;  et  fortasse  corpus 
Stellas.  Ex  altera  parte  consentiunt  mercurius;  aqua  et  vapores 
aquei ;  aer ;  et  fortasse  aether  purus  et  interstellaris.  Attamen 
istae  quatemiones  geminae,  sive  magnas  rerum  tribus  (utraque 
intra  ordines  suos)  copia  materia^  atque  densitate  immensum 
differunt,  sed  schematismo  valde  conveniimt;  ut  in  plurimis  se 
produnt.  At  contra  metalla  diversa  copia  et  densitate  mul- 
tum conveniunt  (prassertim  respectu  vegetabilium,  etc.),  sed 
schematismo  multifariam  differunt ;  et  similiter  vegetabilia  et 
animalia  diversa  schematismis  quasi  infinitis  yariantur,   sed 

and  thtt  these,  hj  applying  ttaemselTefl  to  cormpondiDg  parts  on  the  suHtee  of  the 
matrix,  determine  the  channels  through  which  nourishment  is  supplied,  and  therelbra 
(mediately)  the  derelopment  of  the  different  members  of  the  foetus.  But  it  does  not 
teem  that  he  would  have  admitted  that  the  smoothness  of  th<%  shells  of  eggs  was  an 
oldection  to  his  theory.  At  any  rate»  he  illustrates  it  by  reference  to  the  appearances 
presented  by  an  egg  opened  during  Incubation.     De  rerttm  naturd,  tL  c.  4.  and  40. 

>  The  proper  word  for  what  we  call  a  model  is  **  proplasma,**  which  is  used  In  a 
Latin  form  by  Pliny.  I  have  not  seen  any  authority  for  such  an  adjective  as  f  propla- 
sticus.**    What  Bacon  means  Is  not  exactly  a  model,  but  a  mould  for  casting. 

'  This  triad  is  the  fundamental  point  of  Paracelsus*s  chemical  and  medical  philo- 
sophy. See  his  works  throughout,  and  particularly  the  tract  De  tribue  primit  eeetnUie, 
contained  in  the  third  book  of  his  philosophical  works. 
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intra  copiam  materiaa  sive  densitatem  paucorum  graduum  con* 

tinentur. 

Sequitur  consensus  maxime  post  priorem  catholicus,  yidelicet 
corporum  principalium  et  fomitum  suomm;  videlicet  menstm- 
orum^  et  alimentorum.  Itaque  ezquirendum^  sub  quibus 
climatibus^  et  in  qua  tellure,  et  ad  quam  profunditatem  metalla 
singula  generentur ;  et  similiter  de  gemmis^  sive  ex  rupibus, 
sive  inter  mineras  natis ;  in  qua  gleba  teme,  arbores  singula^ 
et  frutices^  et  berbsB  potissimum  proveniant^  et  tanquam  gau* 
deant ;  et  insimul  qusB  impinguationes,  sive  per  stercorationes 
cujuscunque  generis,  sive  per  cretam,  arenam  maris,  cineres, 
etc,  maxime  juvent ;  et  qu»  sint  ex  his  pro  yarietate  glebarum 
magis  aptsB  et  auxUiares.  Etiam  insitio  et  inoculatio  arborum 
et  plantarum,  earumque  ratio,  quso  scilicet  plants  super  quas 
foelicius  inserantur,  etc.,  multum  pendet  de  consensu.  In  qua 
parte  non  injucundum  foret  experimentum  quod  noviter  audi* 
yimus  esse  tentatum,  de  insitione  arborum  sylyestrinm  (qu» 
hucusque  in  arboribus  hortensibus  fieri  consueyit),  unde  folia 
et  glandes  majorem  in  modum  amplificantur,  et  arbores  fiunt 
magis  umbrossB.  Similiter,  alimenta  animalium  respectiye  no- 
tanda  sunt  in  genere,  et  cum  negativis.  Neque  enim  camivom 
sustinent  herbis  nutrir! ;  unde  etiam  Ordo  Folitanorum  (licet 
voluntas  humana  plus  possit  quam  animantium  cseterorum  super 
corpus  suum),  post  experientiam  factam  (ut  aiunt),  tanquam  ab 
humana  natura  non  tolerabilis,  fere  eyanult.^    Etiam  materise 

I  By  *<  menstnu  "  are  meant  the  BuU.-tatices  out  of  wlilcli  any  species  of  mineral  Is 
generated,  or.  In  other  words,  the  causa  materialis  of  its  existence.  See,  on  the  genera- 
tion of  metals  and  other  minerals,  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  Agricola*s  work  De 
ortu  et  cav$i$  fostilium.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  opinions  of  Aiistotle,  Theophra- 
stus,  &c.  In  modem  chemistry  the  word  menstruum  is  nearly  equivalent  to  solvent. 
By  the  school  of  Paracelsus  the  word  is  used  so  vaguely  that  it  is  ditBcult  to  determine 
what  idea  they  attached  to  it,  or  how  they  derived  their  sense  of  the  word  fh>m  its 
original  signification.  When  the  word  is  used  as  in  the  text,  the  metaphor  seems  to 
be  taken  from  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  generation,  in  which  Korii  ri^tf  wpthiip  iKffif 

*  Bacon  doubtless  refers  to  the  austerities  of  the  order  of  Feiitllans.  Jean  de  la 
Barri^re,  after  holding  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Fefiillans  In  coromendam  for  eleven 
years,  renounced  the  world  in  1673,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  introduced  a 
roost  austere  rule  of  life  into  the  abbey  of  which  he  was  the  head.  His  monks  knelt 
on  the  fioor  during  their  refections,  and  some  of  them  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
out  of  skulls.  They  abstained  from  eggs,  fish,  butter,  oil,  and  even  salt,  and  con- 
fined themselves  to  pottage  made  of  herbs  boiled  in  water,  and  bread  so  coarse  and 
black  that  beasts  refused  to  eat  of  it  After  a  while  they  gave  up  wine  also.  Clement 
VIII,  p<;rn)ltted  the  society  to  draw  up  constitutions  for  the  establishment  of  their 
rule.  By  these  the  excessive  rigour  of  their  way  of  life  was  checked,  which  was  done 
In  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  in  consequence  of  the  deaths  of  fourteen  monks  in 
a  single  week  at  Feiiillans.  These  constitutions  were  ratified  in  1595.  Assuming, 
of  which  there  seems  no  doult,  that  the  FoUtani  of  Bacon  ai'e  the  Feiiillans,  I  may 
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diverssB  pdirefactionum,  unde  anlmalcula  generantur^  notandse 
sunt. 

Atque  consensus  corporum  principalium  erga  subordinata 
sua  (tales  enim  ii  possint  censeri  quos  notavimus)  satis  in  aperto 
sunL  Quibus  addi  possunt  sensuum  consensus  erga  objecta 
sua.  Qui  consensus  cum  manifestissimi  sint;  bene  notati  et 
acriter  excussi^  etiam  aliis  consensibus  qui  latent  magnam  prsB- 
bere  possint  lucenu 

At  interiores  corporum  consensus  et  fug®,  sive  amicitiad  et 
lites  (tsedet  enim  nos  fere  vocabulorum  sympathiae  etantipathias^ 
propter  superstitiones  et  inania),  aut  falso  ascriptas^  aut  fabulis 
conspersaBy  aut  per  neglectum  raraa  admodum  sunt.  Etenim  si 
quis  asserat  inter  vineam  et  brassicam  esse  dissidium^  quia  juxta 
sata  minus  laste  proveniunt,  praesto  ratio  est^:  quod  utraque 
planta  succulenta  sit  et  deprasdatrix^  unde  altera  alteram  de* 
fraudat.  Si  quis  asserat  esse  consensum  et  amidtiam  inter 
segetes  et  cyaneiun^  aut  papaver  sylvestre^  quia  herbas  illas 
fere  non  proveniunt  nisi  in  arvis  cultis :  debuit  is  potius  asse- 
rere  dissidium  esse  inter  ea^  quia  papaver  et  cyaneus  emittuntur 
et  creantur  ex  tali  succo  terras  qualem  segetes  reliquerint  et 
repudiaverint;  adeo  ut  satio  segetum  terram  prasparet  ad  eorum 
proventum.  Atque  bujiismodi  falsarum  ascriptionum  magnus 
est  numerus.  Quoad  fabulas  vero^  iUae  omnino  sunt  extermi- 
nandao.  Sestat  tenuis  certe  copia  eorum  consensuiun,  qui 
certo  probati  sunt  experimento ;  quales  simt  magnetis  et  ferri, 
atque  auri  et  argenti  vivi^  et  similium.  At  in  experimeutis 
chymicis  circa  metalla  inveniuntur  et  alii  nonnuUi  observatione 
digni.  Maxima  vero  frequentia  eorum  (ut  in  tanta  paucitate) 
invenitur  in  medicinis  nonnullis,  quae  ex  proprietatibus  suis 
occultis  (quas  vocant)  et  specificis^  respiciunt  aut  membra^  aut 


Knurk  that  the  lattnlted  form  of  FeuUlans  used  is  Fullensls,  as  ao  adjective ;  the 
proper  style  of  the- society  being  '*  Congregatio  Cistertiomonastica  B.  Maris  Fullensis.** 
I  have  not  seen  the  work  of  Morotius  to  which  Uelyot,  from  whom  the  preceding 
aocoant  is  taken,  refers ;  but  In  that  of  C.  Henrique,  also  mentioned  by  Helyot,  I  do 
not  find  any  authority  for  Fditani,  It  is  probable  that  Bacon*8  chief  information  on 
the  sultfect  was  gathered  orally  during  his-  residence  in  France,  before  the  Feiiillans 
bad  ceased  fh>m  their  first  love.  The  expression  **  ordo  .  . .  fere  evanuit  **  must  lie 
taken  to  mean  that  the  severe  rule  that  they  had  at  first  was  given  ap.  See  Helyot, 
Ifi$t,  des  Ordre*  Motuutiquea,  iV^  partle,  c.  38.  Spondanus,  An,  1586,  i v.  For 
some  particulars  of  the  early  history  of  the  Abbey  of  Feiiillans,  and  especially  for 
the  will  of  Jean  de  la  Barridre,  see  Voyage  LittSraire  de  deux  BSnidietina,"  IL  p.  16. 
*  On  account  apparenUy  of  this  enmity  between  the  vine  and  the  cabbage,  the 
latter  was  thought  to  prevent  intoxication.  See  Lemmiua,  DeoccuUit  nature  miraeulis, 
ii.  17.  On  the  sul^ect  of  similar  enmities,  see  the  same  work,  iv.  10. ;  or  Cardan'i 
tteatiae,  De  remm  varittaU^  and  partlculariy  the  Theatnim  eympatheticum. 
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humores,  ant  morbos^  ant  qnandoque  natnras  iiidiTiclna&  Ne« 
que  omittendi  snot  consensus  inter  motus  et  affectus  luniB  et 
possiones  oorpomm  inferiorum,  prout  ex  experimentis  agricul- 
tune,  nauticflB^  et  mediciniD,  aut  alias  cum  delectu  severo  et 
sincero  coUi^  et  redpi  possint  Verum  insteutim  umversn 
oonsensutun  Hecr^orum  quo  magis  sunt  infinequentes^  eo  majori 
cum  diligentia  sunt  inquirendse,  per  traditiones^  et  narrationes 
fidas  et  probas ;  modo  hoc  fiat  absque  ulla  levitate^  aut  credu« 
litate,  sed  fide  anxia  et  quasi  dnbitabunda.  Bestat  consensus 
corporum  modo  operandi  tanquam  inartificialis,  sed  usu  poly- 
chrestusy  qui  nullo  modo  omittendus  est,  sed  sedula  observatione 
investigandus.  Is  est  coitio  siveunio  corporum,  proclivis  ant 
difficilis,  per  compositionem,  sive  appositionem  simplicem.  Ete* 
nim  corpora  nonnulla  facile  et  libenter  commiscentur  et  incor- 
porantur,  alia  autem  legre  et  perverse :  yeluli  pulveres  melius 
incorporantur  cum  aquis ;  calces  et  cineres,  cum  oleis ;  et  sic 
de  similibus.  Neque  tantum  sunt  coUigendse  instantisB  pro- 
pensionis  aut  aversionis  corporum  erga  misturam,  sed  etiam 
coUocatioxus  partium,  et  distributionis,  et  digestionis,  post« 
quam  commista  sint;  denique  et  pnedominantise  post  misturam 
transactam. 

Superest  ultimo  loco  ex  modis  septem  operandi,  septimus  et 
poetremus ;  operatic  scilicet  per  altemationem  et  vicissitudines 
priorum  sex;  de  quo  antequam  in  singulos  illos  paulo  altius 
fuerit  inquisitum,  tempestiyum  non  foret  exempla  proponere. 
Series  autem  sive  catena  hujusmodi  altemationis,  prout  ad 
singula  efiecta  accommodari  possit,  res  est  et  cognitu  maxime 
difficilis,  et  ad  opera  maxime  valida.  Summa  autem  detinet  et 
occupat  Homines  impatientia  hujusmodi  tam  inquisitionis,  quam 
praxeos ;  cum  tamen  sit  instar  fill  labyrinthi,  quoad  opera  ma* 
jora.     Atque  haec  sufficiant  ad  exemplum  PolychrestL  • 

LI. 

Inter  Prasrogatiyas  Instantiarum,  ponemus  loco  vlcesimo 
septimo  atque  ultimo  InHantica  Magicas.  Hoc  nomine  illas 
appellamus,  in  quibus  materia  aut  efBciens  tenuis  aut  parva 
est,  pro  magnitudine  opens  et  effectus  qui  sequitur;  adeo  ut 
etiamsi  fuerint  Yulgares,  tamen  sint  instar  miraculi;  alise  prime 
intuitu,  alise  etiam  attentius  contemplantL  Has  yero  naturaex 
sese  subministrat  parce ;  quid  yero  fiictura  sit  sinu  excusso,  et 
post  inyentionem  Formarum,  et  Processuum,  et  Schematis- 
morum,  futuris  temporibus  apparebit     At  ista  eifecta  Magica 
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(quantum  adhuc  conjicimiui)  finnt  tribus  modb:  mit  per  multi* 
pUcationem  Bui,  ut  in  igne,  et  venenis,  quae  vooant  flpecifica; 
necnon  in  motibos,  qui  tranBeunt  et  fortificantur  de  rota  in 
Totam ;  ant  per  excitationem  eiye  invitationem  in  altero,  ut  in 
magnate^  qui  exdt  acos  innumeras^  virtute  nuUatenus  deperdita 
aut  diminuta;  ant  in  fermento^  et  hujusmodi;  aut  per  ante- 
Tersionem  motus^  ut  dictum  est  de  pulvere  pyrio,  et  bombardie, 
et  cunicnlis :  quorum  j^OTes  duo  modi  indagationem  consen-* 
suum  requirunt ;  tertiud,  mensurn  BQK)tuum.  Utrum  vero  ^t 
aliquis  modus  mutandi  corpora  per  minima  (ut  vocant),  et  trans* 
ponendi  subtiliores  materifis  schematismos  (id  quod  ad  omni- 
modas  corporum  transformationes  pertinet,  ut  ars  brevi  tempore 
illud  facere  possit,  quod  natura  per  multas  ambages  molitur)» 
de  eo  nulla  bactenus  nobis  constant  indicia.  Quemadmodum 
autem  in  scdidis  et  veris  aspiramus  ad  ultima  et  summa ;  ita 
Tana  et  tumida  perpetuo  odimus,  et  quantum  in  nobis  est  pro« 
fligamus. 

Atque  de  Dignitatibus  sive  Prasrogativis  Instantiarum  haec 
dicta  sint.  Blud  yero  monendum,  nos  in  boc  nostro  Oigano 
tractare  logicam,  non  pbilosopbiam.  Sed  cum  logica  nostra 
doceat  intellectum  et  erudiat  ad  boc,  ut  non  tenuibus  mentis 
quasi  claviculis  rerum  abstracta  captet  et  prenset  (ut  logica . 
vulgaris),  sed  naturam  revera  persecet,  et  corporum  virtutes  et 
actus,  eorumque  leges  in  materia  determinatas  inveniat;  ita  ut 
non  solum  ex  natura  mentis,  sed  ex  natura  rerum  quoque  hieo 
scientia  ^nanet;  mirum  non  est,  si  ubique  naturalibus  contem* 
plationibus  et  experimentis,  ad  exempla  artis  nostra,  conspersa 
fnerit  et  illustrata*  Sunt  autem  (ut  ex  iis  qusB  dicta  sunt  patet) 
Pr»rogatiY8e  Instantiarum  numero  27 ;  nominibus,  Instantii» 
Solitariie:  Instantis  Migrantes:  InstantisB  Ostensivas;  In- 
stantisB  Clandestin» :  Instantias  ConstitutiysB :  Instantie  Con- 
formes:  Instantifld  Monodicae :  Instantias  Deviantes :  Instantiae 
Limitaneae:  Instantiad  Potestatis :  Instantias  Comitatus  et  Ho- 
stiles:  Instantiae  SubjunctiYaB:  Instantias  Foederis :  Instantias 
Crucis :  InstantiaB  Divortii :  InstantiaB  Januas :  Instantis  Ci- 
tantes:  InstantiaB  Viae:  Instantias  Supplementi:  Instantiad 
Persecantes:  TTii|t^Titi»  YirgaB:  InstantiaB  Curriculi:  Doses 
Naturao:  InstantiaB  LuctaB:  InstantiaB  Innuentes:  InstantiaB 
PolycbrestaB :  InstantiaB  MagicaB.  Usus  autem  harum  instan- 
tiarum, in  quo  instantias  vulgares  excellunt,  Tcrsatur  in  genere 
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aut  circa  partem  informativain ;  aut  circa  operativam ;  ant 
circa  utramque.  Atque  quoad  informativam^  juvant  ill»  aut 
Bcnsum,  aut  intellectum.  Sensunij  ut  quinque  Instanti» 
Lampadis:  Intellectum,  aut  accelerando  Exclusivam  Formae^ 
ut  Solitariss ;  aut  angustiando  et  propius  indicando  Affirmativam 
FormaB^  ut  Migrantes,  Ostensiyfld^  Comitatus,  cum  Subjuncti- 
vis ;  aut  erigendo  intellectum^  et  ducendo  ad  genera  et  naturae 
communes ;  idque  aut  immediate,  ut  ClandestinaB,  Monodicse, 
Foederis ;  aut  gradu  proximo,  ut  Constitutivse ;  aut  gradu  infimo, 
ut  Conformes ;  aut  rectificando  Intellectiun  a  consuetis,  ut  De* 
viantes;  aut  ducendo  ad  Formam  Magnam,  sive  Fabricam  Uni- 
versi',  ut  Limitane»;  aut  cavendo  de  Formis  et  causis  falsis,  ut 
Crucis  et  DivortiL  Quod  vero  ad  Operativam  attinet;  illa3 
practicam  aut  designant;  aut  mensurant;  aut  sublevant.  De- 
signant  aut  ostendendo  a  quibus  incipiendum,  ne  actum  agamus, 
ut  InstantisD  Potestatb;  aut  ad  quid  aspirandum,  si  detur 
facultas,  ut  Innuentes :  mensurant  quatuor  ill®  Mathematicse : 
sublevant  Polychrestse  et  IVIagicaei. 

'  Bursus  ex  istis  instantiis  27,  nonnullarum  (ut  superius 
diximus  de  aliquibus)  facienda  est  collectio  jam  ab  initio,  nee 
expectanda  particularis  inquisitio  naturarum.  Cujus  generis 
sunt  Instanti®  Conformes,  Monodicas,  Deviantes,  Limitaneae, 
Potestatis,  Januaa,  Innuentes,  Polychrestae,  Magicas.  Hae  enim 
aut  auxiliantur  et  medentur  intellectui  et  sensui,  aut  instruunt 
praxin  in  genere.  Reliquas  tum  demum  conquirendas  sunt, 
cum  conficiemus  Tabulas  Comparentiae  ad  opus  Interpretis  circa 
aliquam  naturam  particularem.  Sunt  enim  instantiao  Praero- 
gativis  istis  insignitao  et  donatas  animse  instar,  inter  vulgares 
instantias  comparentias ;  et  ut  ab  initio  diximus,  paucas  illarum 
sunt  vice  multarum;  quocirca  cum  Tabulas  conficimus,  illas 
omni  studio  sunt  investigandae,  et  in  Tabulas  referendas.  Erit 
etiam  earum  mentio  necessaria  in  iis  quae  sequuntur.  Prae- 
ponendus  itaque  erat  earum  tractatus.  Nunc  vero  ad  adminicula 
et  rectificationes  Inductionis,  et  deinceps  ad  concreta,  et  La- 
tentes  Processus,  et  Latentes  Schematismos,  et  reliqua  quas 
Aphorismo  2L  ordine  proposuimus,  pergendum;  ut  tandem 
(tanquam  curatores  probi  et  fideles)  tradamus  hominibus  fortu* 
nas  suas  emancipate  intellectu,  et  facto  tanquam  majore ;  unde 
ne^esse  est  sequi  emendationem  status  hominis,  et  ampliationem 

*  That  U,  the  constitution  (or  cosmos)  of  the  unlvpne. 
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potestatis  ejus  super  naturam.     Homo  enim  per  lapsum  et  de 

Btata  innocentisB  decidit^  et  de  regno  in  creatoras.     Utraque 

autem  res  etiam  in  hac  yita  nonnulla  ex  parte  reparari  potest ; 

prior  per  religionem  et  fidem,  posterior  per  artes  et  scienlias. 

Neque  enim  per  maledictionem  facta  est  creatnra  prorsus  et  ad 

extremnm  rebellis.     Sed  in  yirtute  illius  diplomatist  In  ttidare 

tndtus  camedes  panem  tuumy  per  labores  yarios  (non  per  dis- 

putationes  certe,  aut  per  otiosas  ceremonias  magicas) 

tandem  et  aliqua  ex  parte  ad  panem  homini 

prsBbendum,  id  est,  ad  usus  vitie 

humansB  subigitur. 

>  <« Diploma*'  may  te  rendered  « charter.** 


Finis  Libri  Secundi  Novi  Organi 
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PBEFACE. 


Among  the  eight  eubjects  which  were  to  have  been  handled 
in  the  remaining  books  of  the  Novum  Organum  (see  ii«  21.),  the 
last  but  one  is  entitled  De  parascevis  ad  inquisitionem,  under 
which  head  Bacon  intended  (as  appears  by  the  introduction  to 
the  following  treatise)  to  set  forth  the  chuucter  of  the  Natural 
and  Experimental  History ,  which  was  to  form  the  third  part  of 
the  Instauratio. 

What  may  have  been  the  logical  connexion  between  these 
eight  subjects  which  determined  him  to  reserve  this  for  the 
penultimate  place^  it  seems  impossible,  by  the  help  of  the  titles 
alone,  to  divine.  But  whatever  the  order  in  which  he  thought 
advisable  .to  approach  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
Natural  and  Experimental  History  was  always  regarded  by 
him  as  a  part  of  his  system  both  fundamental  and  indispens-* 
able.  So  earnestly  indeed  and  so  frequently  does  he  insist 
on  the  importance  of  it,  that  I  once  believed  it  to  be  the  one 
real  novelty  which  distinguished  his  philosophy  from  those 
of  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  predecessors.  And  even 
now,  though  Mr.  Ellis's  analysis  of  the  Baconian  Induction 
has  given  me  much  new  light  and  considerably  modified  my 
opinion  in  that  matter,  I  am  still  inclined  to  think  that  Bacon 
himself  regarded  it  not  only  as  a  novelty,  but  as  the  novelty, 
from  which  the  most  important  results  were  to  be  expected ; 
and  however  experience  may  have  proved  that  his  expectations 
were  in  great  part  vain  and  his  scheme  impracticable,  I  can<> 
not  help  suspecting  that  more  of  it  is  practicable  than  has  yet 
been  attempted,  and  that  the  greatest  results  of  science  are  still 
to  be  looked  for  from  a  further  proceeding  in  this  direction. 

The  grounds  of  this  opinion  will  be  explained  most  con- 
veniently in  connexion  with  the  following  treatise ;  a  treatise 
published  by  Bacon  (on  account  of  the  exceeding  importance  of 
t^e  subject)  out  of  its  proper  place  and  incomplete;  and  to 
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which    I  find  nothing   among  Mr.   Ellis's  papers  that  can 
serve  as  preface. 

In  what  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  Baconian  philo- 
sophy really  consisted,  is  a  question  to  which  every  fresh  in- 
quirer gives  a  fresh  answer.  Before  I  was  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Ellis's,  which  is  the  latest,  and  formed  upon  the  largest 
survey  and  subtlest  scrutiny  of  the  evidence,  I  had  endeavoured 
to  find  one  for  myself,  and  had  come  to  a  conclusion  which, 
though  quite  different  from  his,  is  not  I  think  irreconcilable 
with  it,  but  contains  (as  I  still  venture  to  believe)  a  part, 
though  a  part  only,  of  the  truth.  And  the  question  which  I 
wish  now  to  raise  is  whether,  as  my  solution  was  imperfect 
from  not  taking  any  account  of  the  novelty  contained  in  the 
method  of  Induction  as  Bacon  understood  it,  Mr.  Ellis's  be  not 
likewise  imperfect  from  not  taking  sufficient  account  of  the 
novelty  contained  in  the  Natural  History  as  Bacon  intended  it 
to  be  employed ;  and  whether  there  be  not  room  for  a  third 
solution  more  complete  than  either,  i&s  including  both. 

That  the  philosophy  which  Bacon  meant  to  announce  was  in 
some  way  essentially  different  not  only  from  any  that  had  been 
before  but  from  any  that  has  been  since,  is  a  position  from 
which  in  both  cases  the  inquiry  sets  out;  and  since  it  is  one 
which  will  not  perhaps  be  readily  granted  by  everybody,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  explain  the  considerations  which  led  me 
to  it ;  the  rather  because  Mr.  Ellis  and  myself,  though  pro- 
ceeding not  only  independently  but  by  entirely  different  roads 
and  in  pursuit  of  different  objects — he  endeavouring  to  pene- 
trate the  secret  of  Bacon's  philosophy,  I  endeavouring  to 
understand  the  objects  and  purposes  of  his  life  —  meet  never- 
theless at  this  point  in  the  same  conclusion. 

The  process  by  which  I  arrived  at  it  myself,  I  cannot 
explain  better  than  by  transcribing  a  paper  which  I  wrote  on 
the  subject  in  1847 ;  at  which  time  I  had  not  seen  any  part  of 
Mr.  Ellis's  argument,  or  heard  his  opinion  upon  the  question  at 
issue.  ^Vhat  my  own  opinion  is  now,  I  will  state  afterwards ; 
but  first  I  give  the  paper  exactly  as  I  then  wrote  it ;  the  length 
of  the  extract  being  justified  —  at  least  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
the  conclusion  —  by  the  importance  of  the  question  at  issue ; 
for  it  bears  upon  the  business  of  the  present  and  friture  quite 
as  mu<^  as  on  the  knowledge  of  the  past     The  form  in  which 
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it  18  written^  —  that  of  a  familiar  conversation  between  two 
friends^ — happened  to  be  the  most  convenient  for  the  business 
I  was  then  about;  and  as  I  could  not  present  the  argument 
more  clearly  in  any  other,  I  leave  it  as  it  is. 


Before  you  go  on  I  wish  you  would  satisfy  me  on  one  point,  upon 
which  I  have  hitherto  sought  satisfaction  in  vain.  What  after  all 
was  it  that  Bacon  did  for  philosophy  ?  In  what  did  the  wonder  and 
in  what  did  the  benefit  consist  ?  I  know  that  people  have  all  agreed 
to  call  him  the  Father  of  the  Inductive  Philosophy ;  and  I  know  that 
the  sciences  made  a  great  start  about  his  time  and  have  in  some 
departments  made  great  progress  since.  But  I  could  never  yet  hear 
what  one  thing  he  discovered  that  would  not  have  been  discovered 
just  as  soon  without  his  help.  It  is  admitted  that  he  was  not  for- 
tunate in  any  of  his  attempts  to  apply  his  principles  to  practice.  It 
is  admitted  that  no  actual  scientific  discovery  of  importance  was 
made  by  him.  Well,  he  might  be  the  father  of  discovery  for  ail  that. 
But  among  ail  the  important  scientific  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  by  others  since  his  time,  is  there  any  one  that  can  be  traced  to 
his  teaching?  traced  to  any  principles  of  scientific  investigation 
originally  laid  down  by  him,  and  by  no  other  man  before  him  or 
contemporary  with  him  ?  I  know  very  well  that  he  did  lay  down  a 
great  many  just  principles; — principles  which  must  have  been  acted 
upon  by  every  man  that  ever  pursued  the  study  of  Nature  with 
success.  But  what  of  that?  It  does  not  follow  that  we  awe  these 
principles  to  him.  For  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  myself, — I  that 
cannot  tell  how  we  know  that  the  earth  goes  round,  or  why  an  apple 
falls  or  why  the  antipodes  do  not  fall,  —  I  have  no  doubt  (I  say)  that 
if  I  sat  down  to  devise  a  course  of  investigation  for  the  determination 
of  these  questions,  I  should  discover  a  great  many  just  principles 
which  Herschel  and  Faraday  must  hereafter  act  upon,  as  they  have 
done  heretofore.  Nay  if  I  should  succeed  in  setting  them  forth  more 
exactly,  concisely,  impressively,  and  memorably,  than  any  one  has 
yet  done,  they  might  soon  come  to  be  called  my  principles.  But  if 
that  were  aD,  I  should  have  done  little  or  nothing  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science.  I  should  only  have  been  finding  for  some  of  its 
processes  a  better  nama  I  want  to  know  whether  Bacon  did  any- 
thing more  than  this ;  and  if  so,  what.  In  what  did  the  principles 
laid  down  by  him  essentially  differ  from  those  on  which  (while  he  was 
thus  labouring  to  expound  them)  Galileo  was  already  acting  ?  From 
all  that  I  can  hear,  it  seems  evident  that  the  Inductive  Philosophy 
received  its  great  impulse,  not  from  the  great  prophet  of  new  prin- 
ciples, but  from  the  great  discoverers  of  new  fiicts ;  not  from  Bacon, 
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bat  from  Gralileo  and  Kepler.  And  I  suppose  that,  with  regard  to 
those  very  principles  even,  if  jou  wanted  illustrations  of  what  is 
commonlj  called  the  Baconian  method,  jou  would  find  some  of  the 
verj  best  among  the  works  of  Gilbert  and  Galileo.  What  was  it 
then  that  Bacon  did  which  entitles  him  to  be  called  the  Regenerator 
of  Philosophy  ?  or  what  was  it  that  he  dreamt  he  was  doing  which 
made  him  think  the  work  so  entirely  his  own,  so  immeasurably  im- 
portant, and  likely  to  be  received  with  such  incredulity  by  at  least 
one  generation  of  mankind  ? 

B. 

A  pertinent  question ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  under 
that  impression.  *'  Cum  argumentum  hujusmodi  prts  mambua  kaheam 
(says  he)  quod  trctctandi  imperitia  perdere  et  veluti  exponere  kefas 
tU.^  He  was  persuaded  that  the  argument  he  had  in  charge  was  of 
such  value,  that  to  risk  the  loss  of  it  by  unskilful  handling  would  be 
not  only  a  pity  but  an  impiety.  You  wish  to  know,  and  the  wish  is 
reasonable,  what  it  was.  For  answer  I  would  refer  you  to  the  philo- 
sophers; only  I  cannot  say  that  their  answers  are  satisfactory  to 
myself.  The  old  answer  was  that  Bacon  was  the  first  to  break  down 
the  dominion  of  Aristotle.  This  is  now,  I  think,  generally  given  up. 
His  opposition  to  Aristotle  was  indeed  conceived  in  early  youth,  and 
(though  he  was  not  the  first  to  give  utterance  to  it)  I  dare  say  it  was 
not  the  less  his  own,  and  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  originaL 
But  the  real  overthrower  of  Aristotle  was  the  great  stir  through- 
out the  intellectual  world  which  followed  the  Reformation  and  the 
revival  of  learning.  It  is  certain  that  his  authority  had  been  openly 
defied  some  years  before  the  publication  of  Bacon's  principal  wri- 
tings ;  and  it  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  have  survived  much 
longer.  Sir  John  Herschel  however,  while  he  freely  admits  that 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy  had  been  effectually  overturned  without 
Bacon^s  aid,  still  maintains  Bacon's  title  to  be  looked  upon  in  all 
future  ages  as  the  great  Reformer  of  Philosophy ;  not  indeed  that  he 
introduced  inductive  reasoning  as  a  new  and  untried  process,  but  on 
account  of  his  ^  keen  perception  and  his  broad  and  spirit-stirring, 
almost  enthusiastic,  announcement  of  its  paramount  importance,  as 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  science,  as  the  grand  and  only  chain  for 
linking  together  of  physical  truths,  and  the  eventual  key  to  every 
discovery  and  every  application^'* 

A- 

That  is  all  very  fine ;  but  it  seems  to  me  rather  to  account  for  his 
having  the  title  than  to  justify  his  claim  to  it ;  —  rather  to  explain 
how  he  comes  by  his  reputation  than  to  prove  that  he  deserves  it. 
Try  the  question  upon  a  modem  case.    We  are  now  standing  upon 
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the  tliresliold  of  a  new  era  in  the  science  of  History.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  universal  study  of  History  must  be  begun  afresh  upon 
a  new  method.  Tales,  traditions,  and  all  that  has  hitherto  been 
accounted  most  authentic  in  our  knowledge  of  past  times,  must  be 
set  aiside  as  doubtful ;  and  the  whole  story  must  be  spelt  out  anew 
from  charters,  names,  inscriptions,  monuments,  and  such  like  contem- 
porary records.  Now  an  eloquent  man  might  easily  make  a  broad 
and  spirit-stirring  announcement  of  the  paramount  importance  of  this 
process,  as  the  only  key  by  which  the  past  can  be  laid  open  to  us  as 
it  really  was, —  the  grand  and  only  chain  for  linking  historical  truths 
and  so  forth.  But  would  he  thereby  entitle  himself  to  be  called 
the  great  reformer  of  History  ?  Surely  not.  Such  a  man  might 
perhaps  get  the  credit,  but  it  is  Niebuhr  that  has  done  the  thing : 
for  Niebuhr  was  the  first  both  to  see  the  truth  and  to  set  the 
example. 

B. 

So,  I  confess,  it  seems  to  me.  And  if  I  thought  that  Bacon  had 
aimed  at  no  more  than  that,  I  should  not  think  that  his  time  had 
been  altogether  well  employed,  or  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  his 
own  mission  to  mankind  altogether  justified.  For  surely  a  single 
great  discovery  made  by  means  of  the  inductive  process  would  have 
done  more  to  persuade  mankind  of  the  paramount  importance  of  it, 
than  the  most  eloquent  and  philosophical  exposition.  Therefore  in 
forsaking  his  experiments  about  gravitiation,  light,  heat,  &c.,  in  order 
to  set  forth  his  classification  of  the  "  Prerogatives  of  Instances,"  and 
to  lay  down  general  principles  of  philosophy,  he  would  have  been 
leaving  the  effectual  promotion  of  his  work  to  secure  the  exaltation 
of  his^ame,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  opposite  both  to  his 
principles  and  his  practice.  If  his  ambition  had  been  only  to  have 
his  picture  stand  as  the  frontispiece  of  the  new  philosophy,  he  could 
not  have  done  better  indeed  than  come  forward  as  the  most  eloquent 
expounder  of  its  principles.  But  if  he  wanted  (as  undoubtedly  he 
did  above  all  other  things)  to  set  it  on  work  and  bring  it  into 
fashion,  his  business  was  to  produce  the  most  striking  illustra- 
tion of  its  powers,  *-  the  most  striking  practical  proof  of  what  it 
could  do. 

Therefore  if  I  thought,  as  Herschel  seems  to  think,  that  there 
was  no  essential  or  considerable  difference  between  the  doctrines 
which  Bacon  preached  and  those  which  Galileo  practised; — that 
Galileo  was  as  the  Niebuhr  of  the  new  philosophy  (according  to  your 
own  illustration),  and  Bacon  only  as  your  supposed  eloquent  man ; — 
I  should  agree  with  you  that  Bacon's  right  to  be  called  the  Be- 
former  of  Philosophy  is  not  made  out  But  when  I  come  to  look  at 
Bacon's  own  exposition  of  his  views  and  compare  them  with  the 
latest  and  most  approved  account  I  have  met  with  of  Galileo's 
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works,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  difference  between  what  GUileo 
was  doing  and  what  Bacon  wanted  to  be  done  is  not  only  essential 
but  immense. 

A. 
Nay,  if  the  difference  be  immense,  how  comes  it  to  be  oyerlooked? 
It  is  from  no  want  of  the  wish  to  chum  for  Bacon  all  the  credit  he 
deserves  in  that  line. 

B. 
No.  Bather  perhaps  from  the  wish  to  claim  too  much.  We  are 
so  anxious  to  give  him  his  due  that  we  must  needs  ascribe  to  him 
all  that  has  been  done  since  his  time ;  from  which  it  seems  to  follow 
that  we  are  practising  his  precepts,  and  that  the  Baconian  philosophy 
has  in  fact  been  flourishing  among  us  for  the  last  200  years.  You 
believe  this,  don't  you  ? 

A. 
People  teU  me  so ;  and  I  suppose  the  only  doubt  is  whether  it 
be  exclusively  and  originally  his ;  —  there  is  no  doubt,  I  fancy,  that 
it  is  his. 

B. 
Certainly  that  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion ;  and  it  may 
seem  an  audacious  thing  in  me  to  say  that  it  is  a  mistake.  But  I 
cannot  help  it  It  is  true  that  a  new  philosophy  is  flourishing 
among  us  which  was  bom  about  Bacon's  time ;  and  Bacon's  name 
(as  the  brightest  which  presided  at  the  time  of  its  birth)  has  been 
inscribed  upon  it 

«  Hespenu,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest : " 

not  that  Hesperus  did  actually  letui  the  other  stars ;  he  and  they 
were  moving  under  a  conmion  force,  and  they  would  have  moved 
just  as  fast  if  he  had  been  away ;  but  because  he  shone  brightest, 
he  looked  as  if  he  led  them.  But  if  I  may  trust  Herschel,  I  must 
think  that  it  is  the  GclUean  philosophy  that  has  been  flourishing  all 
these  years ;  and  if  I  may  trust  my  own  eje%  and  power  of  con- 
struing Latin,  I  must  think  that  the  Baconian  philosophy  has  yet  to 
come. 

If  Bacon  were  to  reappear  among  us  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Great  British  Association,  —  or  say  rather  if  he  had  appeared  there 
two  or  three  years  ago  (for  there  seems  to  be  something  great  and 
new  going  on  now),  I  think  he  would  have  shaken  his  head.  I 
think  he  would  have  said,  '*  Here  has  been  a  great  deal  of  very  good 
diligence  used  by  several  persons  ;  but  it  has  not  been  used  upon  a 
well-laid  plan.  These  solax  systems,  and  steam-engines,  and  Daguer- 
reotypes, and  electric  telegraphs,  are  so  many  more  pledges  of  what 
might  be  expected  from  an  iustauration  of  philosophy  such  as  I  re- 
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commended  more  than  200  years  ago ;  why  have  you  not  tried  that  ? 
Yon  have  been  acting  all  the  time  like  a  king  who  should  attempt 
to  conquer  a  country  by  encouraging  private  adventurers  to  make 
incursions  each  on  his  own  account,  without  any  system  of  combined 
movements  to  subdue  and  take  possession.  I  see  that  wherever  you 
have  the  proper  materials  and  plenty  of  them  your  work  is  excellent ; 
so  was  Gilbert's  in  my  time ;  so  was  Galileo's ;  nay  even  Eepler  — 
though  his  method  was  as  unskilful  as  that  of  the  boy  who  in 
doing  a  long-division  sum  would  first  guess  at  the  quotient  and  then 
multiply  it  into  the  divisor  to  see  whether  it  were  true,  and  if  it 
came  out  wrong  would  make  another  guess  and  multiply  again, 
and  so  on  till  he  guessed  right  at  last,  —  yet  be<$ause  he  had  a 
copious  collection  of  materials  ready  to  his  hand,  and  enormous  per- 
severance however  perversely  applied,  and  a  religious  veracity,  did 
at  last  hit  upon  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  ever  made  by  one  man. 
But  what  could  Kepler  have  done  without  Tycho  Brahe's  tables  of 
observation  ?  And  what  might  Galileo  not  have  done  if  he  had  had 
a  large  enough  collection  of  facts  ?  This  therefore  it  is  that  dis- 
appoints me.  I  do  not  see  any  sufficient  collection  made  of  materials, 
—  that  is,  of  facts  in  nature  —  or  any  effectual  plan  on  foot  for 
making  one.  You  are  scarcely  better  off  in  that  respect  than 
I  was;  you  have  each  to  gather  the  materials  upon  which  you  are 
io  work.  You  cannot  build  houses,  or  weave  shirts,  or  learn 
languages  so.  If  the  builder  had  to  make  his  own  bricks,  the 
weaver  to  grow  his  own  fiaz,  the  student  of  a  dead  language  to  make 
his  own  concordance,  where  would  be  your  houses,  your  shirts,  or 
your  scholars  ?  And  by  the  same  rule  if  the  interpreter  of  Nature 
is  to  forage  for  his  facts,  what  progress  can  you  expect  in  the  art 
of  interpretation?  Your  scholar  has  his  dictionary  provided  to 
his  hand ;  but  your  natural  philosopher  has  still  to  make  his  dic- 
tionary for  himself. 

^  And  I  wonder  the  more  at  this,  because  this  is  the  very  thing 
of  all  others  which  I  myself  pointed  out  as  absolutely  necessary  to 
be  supplied,— as  the  lidng  which  was  to  be  set  about  in  the  first 
place, — ^the  thing  without  which  no  great  things  could  possibly  be  done 
in  philosophy.  And  since  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  think  so 
very  highly  of  my  precepts,  I  am  a  little  surprised  that  you  have  not 
thought  it  worth  while  in  so  very  essential  a  point  to  follow  them. 
And  to  say  the  truth,  I  could  wish  for  my  own  reputation  (if  that 
were  of  any  consequence)  that  you  had  either  honoured  me  a  little 
more  in  that  way,  or  not  honoured  me  quite  so  much  in  other 
ways.  You  call  me  the  Father  of  your  Philosophy,  meaning  it  for 
the  greatest  compliment  you  can  pay.  I  thank  you  for  the  compli- 
ment, but  I  must  decline  the  implied  responsibility.  I  assure  you 
this  is  none  of  mine.  —  May  I  ask  whether  any  attempt  has  been 
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made  to  collect  that  *  Htstoriam  naiuralem  et  experimentalem  qucR 
sU  in  ordine  ad  condendam  phUosophiam^  concerning  which  I  did 
certainly  give  some  very  particular  directions ;  —  which  I  placed  as 
conspicuoaslj  as  I  could  in  the  very  front  and  entrance  of  my 
design ;  •—  of  which  I  said  that  all  the  -genius  and  meditation  and 
argumentation  in  the  world  could  not  do  instead  of  it ;  no,  not  if  all 
men's  wits  could  meet  in  one  man's  head ;  therefore  that  this  we 
must  have^  or  else  the  business  must  be  given  up  ? '  —  If  this  has 
been  fairly  tried  and  found  impracticable  or  ineffectual,  blot  me  out 
of  your  books  as  a  dreamer  that  thought  he  had  found  out  a  great 
thing  but  it  turned  out  nothing.  If  not,  I  still  think  it  would  be 
^  worth  your  while  to  try  it." 

A. 

I  partly  comprehend  your  meaning ;  but  I  should  prefer  it  in  a 
less  dramatic  form.  You  think  that  the  difference  between  what 
Galileo  did  and  what  Bacon  wanted  to  be  done,  lay  in  this  —  that 
Bacon's  plan  presupposed  a  history  (or  dictionary  as  you  call  it)  of 
Universal  Nature,  as  a  storehouse  of  facts  to  work  upon ;  whereas 
Galileo  was  content  to  work  upon  such  facts  and  observations  as  he 
collected  for  himself.  But  surely  this  is  only  a  difference  in  degree. 
Both  used  the  facts  in  the  same  way ;  only  Bacon  wanted  a  larger 
coUectipn  of  them. 

B. 

Say  rather,  Bacon  wanted  a  collection  large  enough  to  give  him 
the  command  of  all  the  avenues  to  the  secrets  of  Nature.  You  might 
as  well  say  that  there  is  only  a  difference  of  degree  between  the 
method  of  the  man  who  runs  his  single  head  against  a  fortress,  and  the 
man  who  raises  a  force  strong  enough  to  storm  it, — ^because  each  uses 
the  force  he  has  in  the  same  way,  oAly  one  wants  more  of  it  thi^i  the 
other :  — or  between  stopping  all  the  leaks  in  a  vessel  and  jit6pping 
as  many  as  you  conveniently  can.  The  truth  is,  that  though  the 
difference  between  a  few  and  a  few  more  is  only  a  difference  of 
degree,  the  difference  between  enough  and  not  enough  is  a  difference 
in  kind.  According  to  Galileo's  method,  the  work  at  best  could  bo 
done  but  partially.  According  to  Bacon's  (so  at  least  he  believed)  it 
would  be  done  effectually  and  altogether. 

I  will  put  you  a  cafie  by  way  of  illustration.  Two  men  (call  them 
James  and  John)  find  a  manuscript  in  a  character  unknown  to  either 
of  them.  James,  being  skilled  in  languages  and  expert  at  making 
out  riddles,  observes  some  characters  similar  to  those  of  one  of  the 

I  Neque  huic  laborl  et  inquisitioni  et  roundaiue  perambulationl,  ulla  ingenii  aut 
medltationis  aut  arguroentationis  substitutio  aut  compeusatio  sufficere  potest,  non  si 
omnia  ORinlam  Ingenla  coieriDt.  Itaque  aut  hoc  prorsui  habendum  aut  negotium  in 
perpctuum  deterendum. 
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languages  which  he  understands ;  immediately  sets  himself  to  guess 
ivhat  they  are ;  and  succeeds  in  puzzling  out  here  a  name  and  there 
a  date,  with  plausibility.  Each  succeeding  guess,  if  it  be  right, 
makes  the  next  easier ;  and  there  is  no  knowing  precisely  how  much 
may  be  made  out  in  this  manner,  or  with  what  degree  of  certainty. 
The  process  is  inductive,  and  the  results,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  dis- 
coyeries.  John  seeing  him  thus  employed  comes  up  and  says :  ''This 
is  all  very  ingenious  and  clever,  and  far  more  than  I  could  do  by  the 
same  process.  But  you  are  not  going  the  right  way  to  work.  You 
will  never  be  able  to  decipher  the  manuscript  in  this  way.  I  will 
tell  you  what  we  must  do.  Here  (you  see)  are  certain  forms  of 
character  which  continually  recur.  Here  is  one  that  comes  more 
than  once  in  every  line  ;  here  another  that  comes  once  in  every  two 
or  three  lines ;  a  third  that  comes  only  twice  or  thrice  in  a  page  ; 
and  so  on.  Let  us  have  a  list  made  of  these  several  forms,  with 
an  index  showing  where  and  how  often  they  occur.  In  the 
meantime  I  will  undertake,  upon  a  consideration  of  the  general 
laws  of  language,  to  tell  you,  by  the  comparative  frequency  of  their 
recurrence,  what  parts  of  speech  most  of  these  are.  So  we  shall 
know  which  of  them  are  articles,  which  conjunctions,  which  rela- 
tives, which  auxiliaries,  and  so  on.  Setting  l^ese  apart  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  deal  with  the  nouns  and  verbs ;  and  then  by  com- 
paring the  passages  in  which  each  occurs,  we  shall  be  able,  with  the 
help  of  your  language  learning,  to  make  out  the  meaning  first  of 
one,  then  of  another.  As  each  is  determined,  the  rest  will  be  easier 
to  determine ;  and  by  degrees  we  shall  come  to  know  them  all.  It 
is  a  slow  process  compared  with  yours,  and  will  take  time  and  labour 
and  many  hands.  But  when  it  is  done  we  shall  be  able  to  read  the 
whole  book." 

Here  I  think  you  have  a  picture  in  little  of  the  difference  between 
Bacon's  project  for  the  advancement  of  philosophy  and  that  which 
was  carried  into  effect  (certainly  with  remarkable  success)  by  the 
new  school  of  inductive  science  which  flourished  in  his  time.  If  we 
want  to  pursue  the  parallel  further,  we  have  only  to  suppose  that 
John,  afler  completing  in  a  masterly  manner  a  great  portion  of  his 
work  on  the  universal  laws  of  language ;  after  giving  particular 
directions  for  the  collection,  arrangement,  and  classiflcation  of  the 
index,  and  even  doing  several  pages  of  it  himself  by  way  of  ex- 
ample ;  is  called  away,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  completion  of  the 
work  to  his  successors ;  and  that  his  successors  (wanting  diligence 
to  finish,  patience  to  wait,  or  ability  to  execute)  immediately  fall 
back  to  the  former  method;  —  in  which  they  make  such  progress 
and  take  such  pride,  that  they  never  think  of  following  out  John's 
plan,  but  leave  it  exactly  where  he  left  it.  And  here  I  think  you 
have  a  true  picture  of  the  state  in  which  the  matter  now  rests. 
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A. 

I  see.  The  mannscript  is  the  volume  of  Natura  The  learned 
linguist  and  expert  maker-out  of  puzzles  is  Galileo  or  one  of  his 
school.  The  work  on  the  laws  of  language  is  the  Novum  Organum. 
The  index  is  the  Natural  and  experimental  History  qwB  sii  in  ordine 
ad  candendam  Philosophiam,  The  making-out  of  the  words  one  by 
one  is  the  Interpretation  of  Nature-— 

B. 

And  the  ultimate  reading  of  the  whole  book  is  the  ^  Htstoria 
lUuminata  sive  Veritas  Rerum;**  the  ^^Phihsophia  Secunda;^  the 
sixth  and  last  part  of  the  Instauration ;  the  consumpiation  which 
Bacon  knew  he  was  not  to  be  permitted  himself  to  see,  but  trusted 
that  (if  men  were  true  to  themselyes)  the  Fortune  of  the  Human 
Bace  would  one  day  achieve. 

A. 

And  you  think  that  they  have  not  been  true  to  themselves  ? 

B. 

Why  what  have  they  done  with  this  work  since  he  left  it  ?  There 
it  lies  to  speak  for  itself,  sticking  in  the  middle  of  the  Novum 
Organum.  No  attempt  has  been  made,  that  I  can  hear  of,  to  carry 
it  out  further.  People  seem  hardly  to  know  that  it  is  not  complete. 
John  Mill  observes  that  Bacon's  method  of  inductive  logic  is  defec- 
tive, but  does  not  advert  to  the  fact  that  of  ten  separate  processes 
which  it  was  designed  to  include,  the  first  only  has  been  explained. 
The  other  nine  he  had  in  his  head,  but  did  not  live  to  set  down 
more  of  them  than  the  names.  And  the  particular  example  which 
he  has  left  of  an  inductive  inquiry  does  not  profess  to  be  carried 
beyond  the  first  stage  of  generalization, — the  vindemiatio  prima  as 
he  calls  it. 

A. 

It  may  be  so ;  but  fthg  have  they  not  attempted  to  carry  his  pro« 
cess  out  further  ?  Is  it  not  because  they  have  found  that  tiiey  can 
get  on  faster  with  their  old  tools  ? 

B. 

Because  they  think  they  can  get  on  faster ;  you  cannot  say  they 
have/owndf  it  until  they  have  tried. 

A. 

Have  they  not  tried  Bacon's  way  partially,  and  found  it  not  so 
handy  ?  Has  not  Sir  John  Herschel,  for  instance,  tried  the  use  of 
his  famous  classification  of  Instances,  and  pronounced  it  *'more 
apparent  than  real  ?  "  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  no  single  discovery  ' 
of  importance  has  been  actually  made  by  proceeding  according  to  the 
method  recommended  by  Bacon  ?    I  am  sure  I  have  heard  as  much 
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reported  up<A  the  aaihprity  of  a  very  eminent  modem  writer  upon 
these  subjects. 

B. 

So  have  L  And  I  can  well  believe  that  the  use  of  Bacon's 
'*  Prerogatives  of  Instanceis,*'  in  the  way  they  have  been  usedy  is  not 
much ;  and  for  the  reason  given  by  Herschel,  viz.,  because  the  same 
judgment  which  enables  you  to  assign  the  Instance  its  proper  class^ 
enables  you,  without  that  assignation,  to  recognize  its  proper  value. 
Therefore  so  long  as  the  task  of  gathering  his  Instances  as  they 
grow  wild  in  the  woods  is  left  to  the  Interpreter  of  Nature  himself, 
there  is  little  use  in  a  formal  classification ;  he  knows  exactly  what 
he  wants ;  what  is  not  to  his  purpose  he  need  not  trouble  himself 
with ;  what  is  to  his  purpose  he  can  apply  to  that  purpose  at  oncf  • 
And  each  several  man  of  genius  will  no  doubt  acquire  a  knack  of  ^ 
his  own  by  which  he  will  arrive  at  his  results  faster  than  by  any 
formal  method.  But  suppose  the  Interpreter  wants  to  use  the  help 
of  other  people,  to  whom  he  cannot  impart  his  own  genius  or  his  pe- 
culiar gift  of  knowing  at  first  sight  what  is  to  the  purpose  and  what 
not.  He  wants  them  to  assist  him  in  gathering  materials.  How 
shall  he  direct  them  in  their  task  so  that  their  labours  may  be 
available  for  himself?  I  take  it,  he  must  distribute  the  work  among 
several  and  make  it  pass  through  several  processes*  One  man  may 
be  used  to  make  a  rough  and  general  collection,— what  we  call  an 
omnium  gatherum.  Another  must  be  employed  to  reduce  the  con- 
fused mass  into  some  order  fit  for  reference.  A  third  to  clear  it 
of  superfluities  and  rubbish.  A  fourth  must  be  taught  to  classify 
and  arrange  what  remains.  And  here  I  cannot  but  think  that  Ba- 
con's arrangement  of  Instances  according  to  what  he  calls  their 
Prerogatives,  or  some  better  arrangement  of  the  same  kind  which 
experience  ought  to  suggest,  would  be  found  to  be  of  great  value; 
especially  when  it  is  proposed  to  make  through  all  the  regions  of 
Nature  separate  collections  of  this  kind  such  as  may  combine  into 
one  genenJ  collection.  For  though  it  be  true  that  as  long  as  each 
man  works  only  for  himself,  he  may  trust  to  the  unu  uni  rei  deditus 
for  finding  out  the  method  of  proceeding  which  best  suits  the  trick  of 
his  own  mind, —  and  each  will  probably  pursue  a  difierent  method, 
—  yet  when  many  men's  labours  are  to  be  gathered  into  one  table^ 
any  collector  of  statistics  will  tell  you  that  they  must  all  work  ac- 
cording to  a  common  pattern.  And  in  the  subject  we  are  speaking 
of  which  is  coextensive  with  the  mind  of  man  on  one  side  and  the 
nature  of  things  on  the  other,  that  will  undoubtedly  be  the  best 
pattern  which  is  framed  upon  the  justest  theory  of  the  human  under- 
standing;—  for  which  distinction  Bacon's  would  seem  to  be  no 
unlikely  candidate. 
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However  I  am  here  again  getting  out  of  mj  province*  It  may  be 
that  Bacon's  project  was  visionary ;  or  it  may  be  that  it  is  only 
thought  visionary,  because  since  his  death  no  heart  has  been  created 
large  enough  to  believe  it  practicable.  The  philosophers  must  settle 
that  among  themselves.  But  be  the  cause  what  it  will,  it  is  clear  to 
me  on  the  one  hand  that  the  thing  has  not  been  seriously  attempted ; 
and  on  the  other,  that  Bacon  was  fully  satisfied  that  nothing  of  worth 
could  be  hoped  for  without  it ;  therefore  that  we  have  no  right  to 
impute  to  him  either  the  credit  of  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  new 
philosophy,  or  the  discredit  of  all  that  has  been  left  undone. 

A. 

^  Certainly  not ;  if  you  are  right  as  to  the  fact.  But  I  still  think 
there  must  be  some  mistake.  How  is  it  possible  that  among  so  many 
distinguished  men  as  have  studied  Bacon's  philosophy  with  so  much 
reverence,  such  a  large  feature  can  have  been  overlooked  ? 

B- 

I  cannot  pretend  to  explain  that  But  an  appeal  to  one's  own 
eyes  is  always  lawful.  Here  is  one  passage  which  is  enough  by 
itself  to  settle  the  question.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  it,  I  can 
quote  half  a  dozen  more  to  the  same  effect :  ^<  Illud  interim  quod 
S€Bpe  diximus  etiam  hoc  loco  prcBcipue  repetendum  esU-^ 

A. 

Translate ;  if  you  would  have  me  follow. 

B. 

*^I  must  repeat  here  agun  what  I  have  so  often  said  ;'>tbat  though  all 
the  wits  of  all  the  ages  should  meet  in  one,  —  though  the  whole  human  race 
should  make  Philosophy  their  sole  business, — though  the  whole  earth  were 
nothing  but  colleges  and  academies  and  schools  of  learned  men, — yet  with- 
out such  a  natural  and  experimental  history  as  I  am  going  to  describe,  no 
progress  worthy  of  the  human  race  in  Philosophy  and  the  Sciences  could 
possibly  be  made :  whereas  if  such  a  history  were  once  provided  and  well 
ordered,  with  the  addition  of  such  auxiliarj  and  light-giving  experiments  as 
the  course  of  Interpretation  would  itself  suggest,  the  investigation  of  Nature 
and  of  all  sciences  would  be  the  work  only  of  a  few  years.  Either  this  must 
be  done,  therefore,  or  the  business  must  be  abandoned.  For  in  this  way  and 
in  this  way  only  can  the  foundation  be  laid  of  a  true  and  active  Philosophy.** 

A. 

Where  does  he  say  that  ? 

B. 

In  the  Preface  to  what  he  calls  the  ^*  Parasceve  ad  HMoriam 
naturalem  et  experimentalem,^  which  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a 
description  of  the  sort  of  history  which  he  wanted, — such  a  history 
as  a  true  Philosophy  might  be  built  upon, — with  directions  to  be 
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observed  in  collecting  it  He  published  it  (somewhat  out  of  its 
proper  place)  in  the  same  yolume  with  the  Novum  Organum^  in 
order  that^  if  possible,  men  might  be  set  about  the  work  at  once ;  of 
such  primary  importance  did  he  hold  it  to  be.  If  you  distrust  my 
translation,  take  it  in  his  own  English.  In  presenting  the  Novum 
Organum  to  the  King,  after  explaining  the  nature  and  objects  of  the 
work  and  his  reason  for  publishing  it  in  an  imperfect  shape,  he  adds, 
^  There  is  another  reason  for  my  so  doing ;  which  is  to  try  whether 
I  can  get  help  in  one  intended  part  of  this  work,  namely  the  com« 
piling  of  a  natural  and  experimental  history,  which  must  be  the  main 
foundation  of  a  true  and  active  philosophy,^  And  again  about  a 
weiek  after,  in  reply  to  the  King's  gracious  acknowledgement  of  the 
book,  —  ^  This  comfortable  beginning  makes  me  hope  further  that 
your  Majesty  will  be  aiding  to  me  in  setting  dien  on  work  for  the 
collecting  of  a  natural  and  experimental  history,  which  is  basis 
totius  negotiiJ*  And  this  was  no  after-thought^  but  an  essential 
feature  of  his  design  as  he  had  conceived  it  at  least  sixteen  years 
before.  There  is  extant  a  description  of  this  proposed  history, 
which  appears  to  have  been  written  as  early  as  1604 ;  and  though 
the  only  copy  that  I  know  of  is  in  an  imperfect  and  mutilated 
manuscript^  enough  remains  to  show  that  in  all  its  material  features 
it  agreed  exactly  with  the  description  set  forth  in  the  Parasceve, 

Now  you  know  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  merit  of  his  plan. 
It  may  (as  I  said)  have  been  all  a  delusion.  But  grant  it  a  delusion 
—still  it  was  a  delusion  under  which  he  was  actually  labouring.  If 
every  man  of  science  that  ever  lived  had  considered  it  and  pro- 
nounced it  puerile  and  ridiculous,  stiU  their  unanimous  verdict 
could  not,  in  the  face  of  his  own  repeated  and  earnest  declarations, 
persuade  me  that  it  was  not  an  essential  part  of  Bacon's  scheme ; 
that  it  was  not  (in  his  perfect  and  rooted  judgment)  the  one  key  to 
the  cipher  in  which  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race  are  locked  up, 
—  the  one  thing  ioith  which  all  might  be  done;  without  which 
nothing.  And  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  our  present  busi- 
ness. For  we  are  not  discussing  his  philosophical  capacity,  but 
his  personal  character  and  purposes  as  illustrated  by  the  tenour  of 
his  life. 

Such  in  1847  were  my  reasons  for  rejecting  as  unsatisfactory 
all  the  explanations  I  had  then  met  with  of  the  distinctive 
peculiarity  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  and  such  the  result  of 
my  attempt  to  find  a  more  satisfactory  one  for  myself. 

In  rejecting  former  explanations  as  unsatisfactory,  Mr.  Ellisj 
it  will  be  seen,  concurs  with  me,  and  for  much  the  same  reason. 
According  to  them  ''it  becomes,''  he  says,  ''impossible  to 
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justify  or  to  understand  Bacon's  assertion  that  his  system  was 
essentially  new.**  He  then  proceeds  to  point  out  one  great 
peculiarity  by  which  it  aspired  to  differ  from  all  former  systems 
—  a  peculiarity  residing  in  the  supposed  perfection  of  the 
logical  madiinery ;  which,  since  it  would  of  itself  account  for 
Bacon's  belief  of  its  importance  no  less  than  for  his  assertion 
of  its  novelty,  does  certainly  supply  a  new  explanation  unen- 
cumbered with  the  difficulties  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  ex- 
tract But  there  is  another  difficulty  which  it  leaves  behind. 
It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  reconcile  with  this  supposition 
the  course  which  Bacon  afterwards  took  in  expounding  and 
developing  his  system.  For  if  the  great  secret  which  he  had, 
or  thought  he  had,  in  his  keeping,  lay  only,  or  even  chiefly,  in 
the  perfection  of  the  logical  machinery  —  in  the  method  of  in- 
duction ;  if  this  method  was  a  kind  of  mechanical  process  —  an 
organum  or  engine  —  at  once  "wholly  new,"  "universally 
applicable,"  "in  all  cases  infallible,"  and  such  as  anybody 
might  manage ;  if  his  explanation  of  this  method  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Novum  Organum  is  so  incomplete  that  it  leaves  all 
the  principal  practical  difficulties  unexplained ;  and  if  it  was  a 
thing  which  nobody  but  himself  had  any  notion  of,^or  any  be- 
lief in ;  how  is  it  that,  during  the  remaining  five  years  of  his 
life  —  years  of  eager  and  unremitting  labour,  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  exposition  of  his  philosophy  —  he  made  no 
attempt  to  complete  the  explanation  of  it?  Why  did  he  leave 
the  Novum  Organum  as  it  was,  being  a  work  which  he  could 
have  completed  alone,  and  which  indeed  he  only  could  have 
completed,  and  apply  himself  with  advised  and  deliberate  in- 
dustry to  the  collection  of  Natural  History ;  a  work  which  he 
knew  he  could  not  carry  to  perfection  himself,  even  in  any  of 
its  parts ;  which  he  had  once  thought  it  a  waste  of  time  to 
employ  himself  upon,  as  being  within  every  man's  capacity ; 
concerning  the  execution  of  which  he  had  already  given  suffi- 
cient general  directions;  and  of  which,  even  when  accom- 
plished, th^  right  use  could  not  be  made  except  in  virtue  of 
that  very  method  or  logical  machinery,  the  constitution  and 
management  of  which  still  remained  to  be  explained?  It  was 
not  that  he  had  changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  it: 
His  sense  of  the  difficulties  may  have  increased,  his  views  as  to 
details  may  have  altered;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  he  ever  lost  any  part  of  his  fiuth  either  in  the  importance 
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oir  in  the  practioability  of  it.  It  was  not  that  when  he  came  to 
closer  quarters  with  the  subject^  he  felt  that  he  was  himself 
unable  to  deal  with  it :  Two  years  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Novum  Organum,  and  three  years  before  his 
death>  he  speaks  of  the  second  part  as  a  thing  yet  to  be  done, 
but  adds,  ^^  quam  tamen  animo  jam  complexus  et  metitus  som."^ 
It  was  not  that  he  thought  the  description  he  had  already  ^ven 
sufficient:  In  the  winter  of  1622,  he  tells  us  that  there  are 
'*  baud  pauca,  eaque  ex  praciptds,^  still  wanting.  It  was  not  that 
he  had  found  any  disciple  or  fellow-labourer  to  whom  he  might 
intrust  the  completion  of  his  unfinished  task :  To  the  very  last 
he  felt  himself  alone  in  his  work.  It  was  not  from  inadvertence: 
He  left  the  Novum  Organum  for  the  Natural  History  deli- 
berately, because  it  seemed  upon  consideratkm  the  better  and 
more  advisable  course ;  ^'  quare  omnino  et  ante  omnia  in  hoc 
incumbere  <aft'««  e£  consultms  visum  est."  It  was  not  that  he 
wanted  either  time  or  industry ;  for  during  the  five  succeeding 
years  he  completed  the  De  AugmentiSy  and  composed  his  his- 
tories of  the  Windsy  of  Life  and  Death,  of  Dense  and  Rare,; 
his  lost  treatise  on  Heavy  and  LiglUy  his  lost  Abecedarium 
NaturtBy  his  New  AtlantUy  his  Sylva  Sylvarum.  Why  did  he 
employ  no  part  of  that  time  in  completing  the  description  of 
the  new  machine  ?  in  explaining  how  he  proposed  to  supply  the 
defects  ^  and  rectify  the  errors  '  of  the  imperfect  Ic^cal  pro- 
cess which  he  had  abready  exhibited ;  how  to  adapt  the  mode  of 
inquiry  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  ^ ;  how  to  determine  what 
questions  ought  to  be  dealt  with  first, — what  <^ natures"  to 
have  preoedence  in  the  order  of  inquiry  ^ ;  above  all,  how  to  ascer- 
tain where  the  inquiry  might  safely  terminate  as  having  left  no 
**  nature  "  in  the  universe  unchallenged  ^  —  a  security  without 
which  the  whole  process  must  always  have  been  in  danger  of 
vitiation  from  an  ^'instance  contradictory"  remaining  behind? 
To  me  the  question  appears  to  admit  of  but  one  answer*  He 
considered  the  collection  of  natural  history  upon  the  plan 
he  meditated,  to  be,  in  practice  at  least,  a  more  important  part 
of  his  philosophy  than  the  Organum  itself,  —  a  work  of  which 

*  Letter  to  Fulgenzia  '  De  Adminiculls  Indactionit. 
'  De  Bectlflcatione  Inductionis. 

*  De  VarUtioDe  InqulsltioDis  pro  natnrft  sul^jectL 

'  De  Pnerogatlvis  Naturarum  quatenus  ad  inqulaitlonein,  sive  de  eo  quod  inqoirea- 
dom  est  prins  et  posteriiu. 
'  De  Terminif  InquisitioDiB,  slve  de  Synopd  omnium  naturarum  in  universo. 
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the  nature  and  importance  more  needed  to  be  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  mankind^  —  of  which  the  neglect  would  be  more 
fatal  to  the  progress  of  sdence.  That  this  was  in  fact  his 
opinion  at  the  very  time  he  was  composing  the  Novum  Organum 
may  be  inferred  from  the  last  aphorism  of  the  first  book,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  at  the  end  of  the  preface.  That  he  was  still 
of  the  same  opinion  two  years  after^  we  have  his  own  express 
declaration  in  the  Auctoris  monitum  prefixed  to  the  History  of 
the  Winds,  where  he  explains  his  motives  for  going  on  with 
the  third  part  of  the  Instauratio,  instead  of  finishing  the  second. 
It  had  occurred  to  him,  he  there  tdls  us,  that  if  the  Organum 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  man  of  genius  capable  of 
understanding  and  willing  to  use  it,  still  without  a  natural 
history  of  the  proper  kind  provided  to  his  hand,  he  would  not 
know  how  to  proceed ;  whereas  if  a  full  and  faithful  history  of 
nature  and  the  arts  were  set  before  him,  he  might  succeed  evea 
by  the  old  method — ^' licet  via  veteri  pergere  malint,  nee  via 
nostri  organi  (qu»  ut  nobis  videtur  aut  unica  est  aut  optima)  uti'^ 
—  in  building  upon  it  something  of  solid  worth.  ^'  Itaque  hue 
res  redit,"  he  concludes ;  '^  ut  organum  nostrum,  etiamsi  fuerit 
absolutum,  absque  historid  naturaU  non  multum,  historia  natu^ 
raUs  absque  organo  non  parum,  instaurationem  scientiarum  sit 
provectura.^  I  know  not  how  therefore  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  Bacon's  own  estimate  of  his  own  system,  the 
Natural  History  held  the  place  of  j^rst  importance.  He 
regarded  it  as  not  less  new  ^  than  the  new  method,  and  as  more 
indispensable.  Though  the  ''via  nostri  organi^  still  appeared 
to  him  to  be  '^  aut  unica  aut  optima,^^  something  of  substantial 
worth  might,  he  thought,  be  accomplished  without  it  With- 
out a  natural  history  *'tali  qualem  nunc  prsecipiemus,''  he 
thought  no  advance  of  any  value  could  possibly  be  made. 

What  may  be  the  real  value  of  this  part  of  Bacon's  system 
is,  of  course,  quite  another  question.  The  evidence  just  ad- 
duced goes  only  to  show  what  was  the  value  which  he  himself 
set  upon  it,  and  affects  the  question  no  otherwise  than  by  giving 
it  a  new  interest,  and  suggesting  the  expediency  of  considering 

'  nil  anertion  of  ihe  noveUy  la  as  strong  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Aiqme  koe 
potieriug  [vis.  the  use  of  natural  history,  **  tanquam  materia  prima  philosophice  atque 
vene  inductionls  supellex  sire  sylva**]  ntmc  agitur ;  nttnc  inquantt  kiqui  umquax 
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more  careftiUy  than  has  jet^  I  think,  been  done^  whedier  his 
advice  on  this  head  might  not  be  followed — I  do  not  say  as 
&r  as  he  intended  —  but  much  further  than  has  yet  been  tried ; 
with  effects — I  do  not  say  such  as  he  anticipated — but  larger 
than  we  are  likely  to  get  any  other  way. 

That  he  himself  indeed^  even  if  all  mankind  had  united  to 
carry  his  plan  into  effect,  would  have  been  disappointed  with 
the  result,  I  have  little  doubt.  For  I  suppose  the  collected 
observations  of  all  the  world,  —  reduced  to  writing,  digested, 
and  brought  into  his  study, — would  not  have  sufficed  to  give 
him  that  knowledge  of  the  farms  of  nature  which  was  to  carry 
with  it  the  command  over  her  powers.  He  would  have  found 
no  doubt,  upon  trial,  that  his  scheme  involved  difficulties  of 
which  he  had  formed  no  conception.  He  would  have  found 
that  the  &ct8  which  must  be  known  in  order  to  complete  the 
three  tables  of  comparence,  and  to  ^^  perfect  the  excluswa,'"  were 
so  infinite  in  number  that  to  gather  them  by  simple  observa-^ 
tion  without  some  theoretic  principle  of  selection  would  be  an 
endless  task,  and  to  deal  with  them  when  gathered  a  hopeless 
one.  He  might  still  indeed  have  hoped  to  arrive  ultimately 
at  an  alphabet  of  nature  (her  principles  being  probably  few  and 
simple,  though  her  phenomena  so  enormously  complex);  but 
he  would  have  found  that  a  dictionary  or  index  of  nature  (and 
such  was  to  be  the  office  of  the  iVa/wra/^Tw^ory),  to  be  complete 
enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  Novum  Organum^  must  be 
nearly  as  voluminous  as  Nature  herself.  He  would  have  found 
it  necessary,  therefore  (as  I  suppose  all  inventors  have  done  both 
before  and  since  his  time),  to  make  material  changes  in  his  ori- 
ginal plan  of  operation,  and  to  reduce  his  hopes  far  below  their 
original  dimensions.  But  a  man  may  be  in  the  right  way  to 
his  end,  though  the  end  itself  be  further  off  than  he  imagines ; 
and  before  we  cast  Bacon's  plan  finally  aside,  we  may  be  fairly 
called  upon  to  show  either  that  the  way  he  wanted  us  to  go  is 
in  its  nature  impracticable,  or  that  there  is  better  hope  of 
arriving  at  the  desired  end  by  some  other. 

Mr.  Ellis's  judgment  upon  the  first  point  may  be  partly 
gathered  from  his  general  remarks  upon  the  third  part  of  the 
Instauratio ;  but  I  am  fortunately  in  possession  of  his  opinion 
(called  forth  by  the  exposition  of  my  own  views  in  the  dialogue 
above  quoted)  upon  the  specific  practical  question  now  under 
discussion.     It  was  communicated  to  me  in  a  letter  dated  13th 
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September,  1847,  and  appears  to  contain  his  deliberate  judg- 
ment as  to  ihe  practicability  of  making  a  collection  of  natural 
history,  such  as  would  be  availahle  for  scientific  purposes,  in  the 
manner  in  which  Bacon  proposed  to  have  it  made. 

'^  That  it  is  impossible  (he  says)  to  sever  the  business  of  experi* 
ment  and  observation  from  that  of  theorising,  it  would  perhaps  be 
rash  to  affirm.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  severance  could 
hardly  be  effected.  A  transcript  of  nature,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  —  that  is,  such  a  collection  of  observed  phenomena  as 
would  serve  as  the  basis  and  materials  of  a  system  of  natural 
philosophy, — would  be  like  nature  itself  infinite  in  extent  and 
variety.  No  such  collection  could  be  formed ;  and,  were  it 
formed,  general  laws  and  principles  would  be  as  much  hidden  in 
a  mass  of  details  as  they  are  in  the  world  of  phenomena. 

'*  The  marshalling  idea,  teaching  the  philosopher  what  ob- 
servations he  is  to  make,  what  experiments  to  try,  seems  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  deliver  him  from  this  difficulty.  Can  we 
conceive  that  such  experiments  as  those  of  Faraday  could  have 
preceded  the  formation  of  any  hypothesis?  You  allude,  I 
think,  to  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  systematic  observi^ 
tion  with  reference  to  terrestrial  magnetism.  And  beyond  all 
doubt  the  division  of  labour  is  possible  and  necessary  in  many 
scientific  inquiries.  But  then  this  separating  of  the  observer 
from  the  theoriser  is  only  possible  (at  least,  in  such  a  case  as 
that  of  magnetism)  when  the  latter  can  tell  his  ^'  bajulus  "  what 
experiments  he  is  to  make,  and  how  they  are  to  be  made.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  memoirs  of  Gauss,  which  have  done  so 
much  to  encourage  systematic  observation  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, contain  many  results  of  theory  directiy  bearing  on  ob- 
servation ;  €.  g.y  the  method  of  determining  the  absolute  measure 
of  magnetism. 

•  •  •  •  • 

*^  Of  course  I  remember  that  Bacon  speaks  of  experiments  to 
be  suggested  by  theory :  as  for  instance  in  Solomon's  house ; 
all  I  mean  is,  that  it  seems  doubtful  whether  a  lai^e  collection 
of  facts  can  in  most  sciences  be  made  useful,  unless  some  theory 
has  guided  its  formation." 

Now  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  this  judgment  as  perfectiy 
sound  and  just ;  as  pointing  truly  at  tiie  practical  difficulties 
involved  in  Bacon's  scheme,  and  proving  that  it  could  not  be 
carried  out  completely  on  the  plan  he  proposed,  or  attain  eom- 
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pl^ly  the  end  at  which  he  aimed ;  and  oertunly^  if  I  thought 
that  such  completeness  was  a  condition  absolutely  essential^  — 
that,  unless  observation  could  be  carried  on  without  any  help 
whatever  from  theory,  the  work  could  not  proceed  at  all ;  or 
that  the  results  of  observation  so  conducted  could  be  of  no 
adentific  value  unless  they  amounted  to  a  perfect  *^  transcript 
of  nature;" — if  I  thought,  in  short,  it  was  a  scheme  which, 
uidess  it  led  to  everything,  would  lead  to  nothing,  —  I  should 
accept  these  remarks  as  disposing  finally  of  the  whole  question. 
But  why  should  I  think  so?  That  the  severance  of  theory 
and  observation  should  be  absolute  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
at  all  necessary  for  the  practical  prosecution  of  the  enterprise ; 
I  can  hardly  think  that  it  even  formed  part  of  the  original  de- 
sign ;  and  though  it  is  true  tiuit  the  collection  of  natural  history 
could  not  have  been  used  in  the  way  Bacon  proposed,  unless  it 
were  more  complete  tiian  it  ever  could  have  been  made,  yet 
for  use  in  the  ordinary  way  (and  this  was  certainly  one  of  the 
uses  he  contemplated  for  it)  its  value  would  be  increased  by 
every  new  observation;  and  who  can  say  at  what  point  ob- 
servations so  conducted  must  necessarily  stop? 

That  Bacon  intended  one  set  of  men  to  be  employed  in  col- 
lecting facts,  and  another  in  deriving  consequences  from  them, 
is  no  doubt  true.  Unless  tiieory  and  observation  could  be  so 
£Eir  separated  as  to  admit  practiodly  of  such  a  distribution  of 
parts,  his  plan  must  no  doubt  have  been  given  up ;  and  it  is 
objected  that  tiiis  distribution  is  practically  impossible,  because 
the  dbservers,  unless  they  had  some  precedent  theory  to  guide 
them,  could  never  know  what  observations  to  make  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  facts,  which  tiie  tiieorist  requires  to  know.  I 
cannot  but  think,  however,  that  this  objection  supposes  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  functions  far  more  complete  than  Bacon  ever 
contemplated.  He  may  have  used  words  which  in  strict  logical 
oonstruction  imply  such  a  kind  of  separation ;  but  if  so,  his 
words  meant  more  than  he  himself  meant  His  intellect  was 
remarkable  for  breadth  rather  than  subtlety, — quicker,  to  use 
his  own  division,  in  perceiving  resemblances  than  distinctions,—^ 
and  in  writing  he  always  aimed  at  conoiaeness,  force,  p<nnt» 
pictnresqueness,  and  at  making  himself  plain  to  common 
understandings,  far  more  than  at  metaphysical  exactness  of 
expression.  Now,  however  true  it  may  be,  as  a  metaphysical 
pn^>oeition,  that  some  amount  of  theory  is  involved  in  every 
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observation,  and  still  more  in  every  series  of  observations,  it  is 
no  less  true,  as  a  familiar  fact,  that  observations  made  by  one 
man,  without  conscious  reference  to  any  theory  whatever,  may 
be  perfectly  available  to  another  with  reference  to  theories  of 
which  the  first  never  heard  or  dreamed.  Colonel  Reid's  theory 
of  storms,  for  instance,  was  worked  out,  I  am  told,  not  in  the 
West  Indies  among  the  hurricanes,  but  at  the  Admiralty  among 
the  ships'  logs.  And  though  Bacon  would  never  have  denied 
that  many  results  of  theory  go  to  the  correct  keeping  of  a 
ship's  log,  who  can  doubt  that  a  collection  of  logs  kept  during 
hurricanes  would  have  been  accepted  by  him  as  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  a  history  of  the  winds,  and  a  good  specimen  of 
the  very  thing  he  wanted  ?  It  would  be  easy  to  add  more 
instances ;  but  I  suppose  nobody  will  deny  that,  in  this  sense, 
observation  and  theory  can  be  carried  on  apart  and  by  different 
persons.  And  if  it  be  objected  that  the  observers  will  never  hit 
upon  all  the  facts  which  are  necessary  to  suggest  or  establish 
the  theory,  unless  their  observations  be  renewed  again  and 
again  under  directions  devised  by  the  theorist  with  special  re- 
ference to  what  he  wants  to  know,  I  reply  by  asking  what  is 
to  prevent  the  renewal  of  them,  under  directions  so  devised,  as 
often  as  necessary  ?  a  thing  (I  may  observe),  which  Bacon  him- 
self distinctiy  intended.  '^  Hind  interim,"  he  says,  after  giving 
an  example  of  a  **  topica  particularis "  in  the  De  Augmentis, 
**  quod  monere  occoepimus  iterum  monemus,  nempe  ut  homines 
debeant  topicas  particulares  suas  altemare,  ita  ut  post  majores 
progressus  aliquos  in  inquisitione  factos,  aliam  et  sulnnde  aliam 
instUuant  tapicaniy  si  modo  scientiarum  fastigia  conscendere 
cupiant."  Now  if  tiie  directions,  judicious  to  begin  with,  be 
judiciously  varied  and  repeated  as  the  inquiry  proceeds,  an 
immense  mass  of  observations  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
science  might  surely  be  collected  in  this  very  way.  Nay,  in 
subjects  which  have  tlieir  phenomena  spread  far  and  wide  over 
the  world  (like  winds,  seasons,  and  oceanic  or  atmospheric  cur- 
rents), it  is  in  the  gradual  accumulation  of  observations  so  made 
that  our  only  hope  lies  of  ever  coming  to  understand  their  laws 
at  all ;  and  if  we  cannot  cause  them  to  be  collected  under  direc- 
tion and  design,  we  must  wait  till  they  accumulate  by  acci- 
dent. For  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  in  such  subjects  as 
these,  philosophers  should  provide  themselves  with  all  the  facts 
which  they  want  unless  they  can  use  the  help  of  those  who 
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are  not  philosophers.  What  science  deals  with  phenomena 
more  subtle  and  delicate  than  meteorology  ?  Yet  hear  Sir  John 
HerscheL  '^  It  happens  fortunately  that  almost  every  datum 
which  the  scientific  meteorologist  can  require  is  furnished  in 
its  best  and  most  available  state  by  that  definite  systematic 
process  known  as  the  ^^  keeping  a  meteorological  register^ 
which  consists  in  noting  at  stated  hours  of  every  day  the  read- 
ings of  all  tiie  meteorological  instruments  at  command^  as  well 
as  all  such  facts  or  indications  of  wind  and  weather  as  are  sus- 
ceptible of  being  definitely  described  and  estimated  without 
instrumental  aid.  Occasional  observations  apply  to  occasional 
and  remarkable  phenomena^  and  are  by  no  means  to  be  neg- 
lected; but  it  is  to  the  regular  meteorological  register,  steadily 
and  perseveringlg  kept  throughout  the  whole  of  every  voyage,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  development  of  the  great  laws  of  this 
science.^ 

Between  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  navy  registering  the 
readings  of  their  instruments  in  all  latitudes  and  longitudes^ 
and  the  man  of  science  in  his  study  deducing  the  laws  of 
meteorology  from  a  comparison  of  the  results^  the  division  of 
labour  is  surely  as  complete  as  Bacon  would  have  desired.  Nor 
would  the  scientific  directions  previously  furnished  to  the 
officers  for  their  guidance,  directions  when,  where,  what,  and 
how  to  observe  and  record, — though  containing  ^^  many  results 
of  theory  bearing  upon  observation,"  —  have  seemed  to  him 
either  objectionable  or  superfluous:  on  the  contrary,  such 
directions  form  part  of  his  own  design  as  explained  by  himself. 
In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  tract  which  has  suggested 
these  remarks  he  distinctly  announces  his  intention  to  draw  up 
certain  heads  of  inquiry  showing  what  points  with  reference  to 
each  subject  were  more  particularly  to  be  observed.  And 
though  he  did  not  live  to  execute  this  part  of  his  design,  a  few 
fragments  remaining  among  his  papers  show  in  what  manner 
he  proposed  to  proceed.  And  (if  an  idle  looker-on  who  can 
ofier  no  help  in  the  work  may  presume  to  offer  an  opinion)  I 
could  wish  that  men  of  science  would  apply  themselves  ear- 
nestly to  the  solution  of  this  practical  problem :  What  measures 
are  to  be  taken  in  order  that  the  greatest  variety  of  judicious 
observations  of  nature  all  over  the  world  may  be  carried  on 

'  Manual  of  Sclentlflc  Inquiry,  prepared  for  the  use  of  officers  in  Her  Majesty's  navy 
and  travellers  In  general.     Edited  by  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  St.,  pb  281. 
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in  concert  upon  a  scientific  plan^  and  brought  to  a  common 
centre?  With  reference  to  some  particular  subjects,  such 
measures  have  been  of  late  years  taken  on  a  scale  of  Baconian 
magnitude.  The  system  of  observations  instituted  by  the  Grreat 
British  Association  with  respect  to  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  if  I 
am  rightly  informed  as  to  the  nature  and  scale  of  it,  is  one 
which  Bacon  would  have  welcomed  as  he  welcomed  the  first 
tidings  from  Galileo's  telescope ;  he  would  have  accepted  it 
as  an  enterprise  '^dignum  hnmano  genere."  A  similar 
system  of  concerted  observations  is  now  in  contemplation 
with  regard  to  oceanic  currents.  As  a  specimen  of  the  same 
thing  in  a  more  general  character,  take  the  '^  Admiralty 
Manual  of  Scientific  Inquiry,"  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred ;  a  book  of  practical  directions  drawn  up  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  of  our  day  with  special 
reference  to  the  progress  of  science  in  several  of  its  most  im- 
portant departments ;  directions  addressed  not  to  men  who  are 
themselves  engaged  in  the  theoretical  investigation  of  tiie 
subjects,  or  guided  by  any  '^  marshalling  idea,"  but  to  ''  officers 
of  the  navy  and  travellers  in  general,"  telling  them  what 
tilings  to  observe,  in  order  that  their  observations  may  be 
available  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  inquiry.  These  are 
exactiy  what  Bacon  would  have  called  **  TopicsB  Inquisitionis," 
— ^instructions  for  the  examination  of  Nature  "  super  articulos ; " 
and  the  whole  scheme  is  in  perfect  accordance,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
with  Bacon's  notion  of  the  way  in  which  men  might  be  set  on 
work  for  the  completing  of  a  natural  and  experimental  history* 
Why  should  it  not  go  furtiier?  Who  can  believe  tiiat  th^ 
subjects  contained  in  tiiis  littie  volume  are  the  only  subjects  .to 
which  this  metiiod  of  collecting  observations  can  be  applied? 
who  venture  to  fix  the  limit  beyond  which,  under  such  a 
system  sagaciously  devised,  wisely  administered,  energetically 
carried  out,  and  extended  to  all  the  departments  of  nature 
which  admit  of  it,  human  discovery  may  not  go?— -■/.  & 
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DESCRIPTIO 

HISTORIC  NATURALIS  ET  EXPERIMENTAIIS, 

Q17ALIS    8UFFI0IAT    ET     SIT    IN    ORDINB 

AD  BASIN  ET   FUNDAMENTA 

PHILOSOPHIC  VERiB. 


Quod  Instaurationem  nostram  per  partes  edamus^  id  eo  spectat 
at  aliqtud  extra  periculum  ponatur.  Non  absimilis  nos  movet 
ratio  at  aliam  quandam  opens  particulam  jam  in  praesenti  sab- 
jungamus,  et  com  iis  quae  supra  absolvimus  una  edamus.  Ea  est 
descriptio  et  delineatio  Historise  Naturalis  et  Experimentalise  ejus 
generis  quae  sit  in  ordine  ad  condendam  philosophiam^  et  com- 
plectatur  materiem  probam^  copiosam^  et  apte  digestam  ad  opus 
interpretis  quod  succedit.  Huic  autem  rei  locus  proprius  foret 
quum  ad  Parascevas  Inquisitionis  ordine  deventum  fuerit.  Hoc 
▼ero  praevertere,  nee  locum  proprium  expectare,  consultius 
nobis  videtur ;  quod  hujusmodi  historia^  qualem  animo  metimur 
et  mox  describemus^  res  perquam  magna^  sit  molis^  nee  sine 
magnis  laboribus  et  sumptibus  confici  possit ;  ut  quae  multorum 
opera  indigeat>  et  (ut  alibi  diximus)  opus  sit  qua^i  regium« 
Itaque  occurrit  illud^  non  abs  re  fore  experiri  si  forte  base 
aliquibus  aliis  curae  esse  possint,  ita  ut  dum  nos  destinata  ordine 
perficiamus  haec  pars  quae  tam  multiplex  est  ^t  onerosa  etiam 
Tivis  nobis  (si  ita  divinas  placuerit  majestati)  instrui  et  parari 
possit,  aliis  una  nobiscum  in  id  sedulo  incumbentibus ;  prassertim 
quum  vires  nostras  (si  in  hoc  soli  fuerimus)  vix  tantse  provinciad 
sufficere  videantur.  Etenim  quao  ad  opus  ipsum  intellectus 
pertinent  nos  marte  nostro  fortasse  yincemus.  At  intellectus 
materialia  tam  late  patent  ut  ea  (tanquam  per  procuratores  et 
mercatores)  undique  conquiri  et  importari  debeant.  Accedit 
etiam  illud^  quod  cocptis  nostris  vix  dignum  esse  aestimemus  ut 
in  re  tali  quae  fere  omnium  industrial  pateat  nos  ipsi  tempus 
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teramus.  Quod  autem  caput  rei  est  ipsi  uunc  praestabimus ;  ut 
ejusmodi  historian  modum  et  descriptionem,  qualis  inteutioni 
nostrs  satisfaciat^  diligenter  et  exacte  proponamus ;  ne  homines 
nou  admoniti  aliud  agant^  et  ad  exemplum  naturalium  hbtoriaf- 
rum  quae  jam  in  usu  sunt  se  regant,  atque  ab  instituto  nostro 
multum  aberrent.  Ulud  interim  quod  saspe  dizimus  etiam  hoc 
loco  pnecipue  repeteadum  est ;  non  A  omnia  omnium  setatum 
'  ingenia  coivissent  aut  posthac  coierint ;  non  si  universum  genus 
humanum  philosophis  dedisset  operam  aut  dederit^  et  totus  tes- 
rarum  orbis  nihil  aliud  fuisset  aut  fiierit  quam  academiad  et 
collegia  et  scholar  viromm  doctorum ;  tamen  absque  tali  qualem 
nunc  praecipiemus  Historia  Naturali  et  Experimentally  ullos  qui 
genere  humano  digni  sint  progressqs  in  philosophia  et  scientiis 
fieri  potuisse  aut  posse.  Contra  vero^  comparata  et  bene  in- 
structa  hujusmodi  historia^  additis  experimentis  ouxiliaribus  et 
luciferis  quae  in  ipso  interpretationis  curriculo  occurrent  aut 
eruenda  erunt^  paucorum  annorum  opus  ftituram  ease  inquisition 
nem  naturae  et  scientiarum  omnium.  Itaque  aut  hoc  agendum 
est  aut  negotium  deserendum.  Hoc  enim  solo  et  unico  modo 
fundamenta  plulosophiae  verao  et  actiTao  stabiliri  possunt;  et 
simul  perspicient  homines,  tanquam  ex  profundo  somno  excitati^ 
quid  inter  ingenii  placita  et  commenta  ac  yeram  et  aetivam 
philosophiam  intersit,  et  quid  demum  sit  de  natura  natunun 
ipsam  oonsulerOi 

Primo  igitur  de  higusmodi  historia  oonfirienda  pnscepta 
dabimus  in  genere ;  delude  particnlarem  ejus  figuram  hominibufl 
sub  oculos  ponemus,  inserentes  interdum  non  minus  ad  quid  in- 
quisitio  aptanda  et  referenda  sit  quam  quid  quaeui  debeat ;  scili- 
cet, ut  scopus  rei  bene  intellectus  et  prasvisus  etiam  alia 
hominibus  in  mentem  redigat  quae  a  nobis  fortasse  prastermissa 
erunt  Historiam  autem  istam  Hittariam  Primam  siye  Hit^ 
tariam  Matrem  appellare  conouevimns. 
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APHORISMI 

DE    CONFICIENDA    HISTOfilA   PBIMA. 


Aphobibmus 

!• 

Natuba  in  tripUd  statu  ponitur  et  tanquam  regimen  subit 
trinunL  Aut  enim  libera  est  et  cursu  suo  ordinarip  se  explicaly 
aut  a  pravitatibuB  et  insolentiis  materia^  atque  ab  impedimento« 
rum  violentia  de  statu  suo  detruditur,  aut  ab  arte  et  ministerio 
humano  oonstringitur  et  fingitur,  Atque  primus  ille  status  ad 
species  rerum  refertur,  secundus  ad  monstrai  tertius  ad  artificU 
aUcu  Etenim  in  artificialibus  natura  jugum  recipit  ab  imperio 
hominis ;  nunquam  enim  ilia  facta  fuissent  absque  homine.  At 
per  operam  et  ministerium  hominis  conspidtur  prorsus  nova 
c(Nrponim  facies  et  yeluti  rerum  universitas  altera  8iye>theatrum 
alterum.  Triplex  itaque  est  historia  naturalis.  Tractat  enim 
aut  naturas  Libertatem  aut  Errores  aut  Vincula ;  ut  non  male 
earn  partiri  possimus  in  historiam  GenertUionum,  Prcetergenera^ 
tianum,  et  ArHum ;  quarum  postremam  etiam  Mechanicam  et 
JExperimentalem  appellare  oonsuevimus.  Neque  tamen  id  prseci- 
pimus  ut  base  tria  separatim  tractentur.  Quidni  enim  possint 
historis  monstrorum  in  singulis  speciebus  cum  historia  ipsarum 
specierum  conjungi  ?  Etiam  artificialia  quandoque  cum  specie^ 
bus  recte  conjunguntur,  quandoque  melius  scparantur,  Quam- 
obrem  e  re  nata  de  his  consilium  capere  optimum  est,  Methodus 
enim  iterationes  et  prolixitatem  gignit,  aeque  ubi  nimia  est  ap 
ubi  nulla. 

II. 
Historia  naturalis,  ut  subjecto  (quemadmodum  diximus) 
triplex,  ita  usu  duplex  est  Adhibetur  enim  aut  propter  rerum 
ipsarum  cognitionem  quss  historiss  mandantur,  aut  tanquam 
materia  prima  philosophiae  atque  veras  inductionis  supellex  si^e 
sylva.  Atque  posterius  hoc  nunc  agitur ;  nunc>  inquam,  neque 
uiiquam  antehao.     Neque  enim  Aristoteles  aut  Theophrastus 
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aut  Diosoorides  aut  Caius  Plinius,  multo  minuB  modemi,  hunc 
finem  (de  quo  loquimur)  historis  naturalis  unquam  sibi  pro- 
posuenint.  Atque  in  hoc  plurimum  est^  ut  qui  partes  scribendi 
hiBtoriam  naturalem  eibi  posthac  sumpserint  hoc  perpetuo  co- 
gitent  atque  animo  agitent,  se  non  lectoris  delectationi^  non 
utilitati  ipsi  qu»  ex  narrationibus  in  prsesens  capi  possit,  debere 
inservire ;  sed  conquirere  et  comparare  rerum  copiam  et  vane- 
tatem  qus  yens  axiomatibus  conficiendis  Bufficiat  Hoc  enim 
Bi  cogitent,  modum  hujiismodi  historiae  ipsi  Bibi  pnescribent. 
Finis  enim  regit  modum. 

III. 

Quo  autem  majoris  est  hsec  res  operas  et  laboris,  eo  illam 
minus  onerari  superfiuis  consentaneum  est.  Tria  itaque  stmt 
de  quibuB  homines  sunt  plane  admonendi  ut  in  illis  parce  ad-' 
modum  operam  suam  colloeent^  tanquam  iis  quae  massam  operis 
in  immensum  augeant^  virtutem  parum  aut  nihil  promoveant 

Primo  igitur  facessant  antiquitates  et  citationes  aut  suf&agia 
authorum ;  etiam  lites  et  controversias  et  opiniones  discrepantes; 
omnia  denique  philologica.  Neque  enim  citetur  author  nisi  in 
re  dubiae  fidei,  neque  interponatur  controversia  nisi  in  re 
magni  momenti.  Qusb  vero  ad  ornamenta  orationis  et  simili- 
tudines  et  eloquentiaQ  thesaurum  et  hujusmodi  inania  spectant, 
omnino  abjiciantur.  Etiam  quad  recipiuntur  omnia  et  ipsa  pro- 
ponantur  breviter  et  strictim^  ut  nihil  minus  sint  quam  verba. 
Nemo  enim  qui  materialia  ad  asdificia  vel  naves  vel  hujusmodi 
aliquas  structunuB  colligit  et  reponit,  ea  (officinarum  more)  belle 
collocat  et  ostentat  ut  placeant^  sed  in  hoc  tantum  sedulus  est 
ut  proba  et  bona  sint,  et  ut  in  repositorio  spatimn  minimum 
occupent.     Atque  ita  prorsus  faciendmn  est 

Secundo,  non  multum  ad  rem  facit  luxuria  ilia  historiarum 
naturalimn  in  descriptionibus  et  picturis  specierum  numerosis, 
atque  earundem  varietate  curiosa.  Hujusmodi  enim  pusillas 
varietates  nihil  aliud  sunt  quam  lusus  quidam  naturae  et  laacivia, 
et  prope  ad  individuorum  naturam  accedunt;  atque  habent 
peragrationem  quandam  in  rebus  ipsis  amoenam  et  jucundam, 
informationem  vero  ad  scientias  tenuem  et  fere  supervacuam. 

Tertio,  missae  plane  faciendas  sunt  omnes  narrationes  super- 
stitiosse  (non  dico  prodigiosan,  ubi  memoria  earum  reperietur 
fida  et  probabilis,  sed  superstitioBas),  et  experimenta  magiae 
ceremonialis.  Nolumus  enim  philosophiae  infantiam,  cui  historia 
naturalis  primam  praebet  mammam,  fabulis  aniUbus  assuescere. 
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JSrit  fortasse  tempus  (postquam  in  inquisitionem  natursB  paulo 
altius  penetratum  Bit)  hujusmodi  res  leviter  percurrendi,  ut  si 
quid  in  illis  fsecibus  haereat  virtutis  naturalis  ea  extrahi  et  in 
nsiim  condi  possit.  Interim  seponenda^  sunt  Etiam  magiae 
naturalis  ezperimenta  diligenter  et  cum  severitate  yentilanda 
sunt  antequam  recipiantur,  prsesertim  ilia  qu8B  ex  yulgaribus 
sympathiis  et  antipathiis,  magna  cum  socordia  et  facilitate  cre- 
dendi  simul  et  fingendi,  derivari  sol^nt, 

^eque  nil  aut  parum  actmn  est  in  exoneranda  historia 
naturali  tribus  his  (quae  diximus)  rebus  superfluis,  quae  alias 
Yolumina  impleturae  fuissent.  Neque  tamen  hie  finis,  ^que 
enim  requiritur  in  opere  magno  ut  tarn  ea  quas  recipiuntur 
succincte  scribantur,  quam  ut  superflua  abscindantur ;  licet 
nemini  dubium  esse  possit  quin  hujusmodi  castitas  et  brevitaa 
delectationem  multo  minorem  tum  legenti  turn  scribenti  pra3- 
bitura  sit.  Verum  illud  semper  inculcandum  est,  hoc  quod 
paratur  horreum  esse  tantummodo  et  promptuariimi  rerum; 
in  quo  non  manendum  aut  habitandum  sit  cum  voluptate,  sed 
eo  descendendum,  prout  res  postulate  cum  aliquid  ad  usum 
sumendmn  sit  circa  opus  Interpretis  quod  succedit. 

IV. 

In  historia  quam  requirimus  et  ammo  deslinamus,  ante 
omnia  yidendum  est  ut  late  pateat  et  facta  sit  ad  mensuram 
nniversL  Neque  enim  arctandus  est  mundus  ad  angustias  in- 
tellectus  (quod  adhuc  factum  est),  sed  expandendus  intellectus 
et  laxandus  ad  mundi  imaginem  recipiendam,  qualis  invenitur. 
Istud  enim,  respicere  pauca  et  pronunciare  secundum  pauca^  om- 
nia perdidit.  Resumentes  igitur  partititionem  quam  paulo  ante 
fecimus  historiae  naturalis  (quod  sit  Generationum,  Pra&ter- 
generatioDum,  et  Artium),  Historian  Generationum  constituimus 
partes  quinque.  Sit  prima,  astheris  et  ccelestium.  Secunda, 
meteororum  et  regionum  (quas  vocant)  aeris ;  tractuum  yide* 
licet  a  luna  usque  ad  superficiem  terras ;  cui  etiam  parti  cometas 
cujuscunque  generis^  tum  sublimiores  tum  humiliores,  utcunque 
se  habeat  rei-  Veritas,  ordinis  causa  assignamus.  Tertia,  terrae 
et  maris.  Quarta,  elementorum  (quaQ  vocant)  flammae  sive 
ignis,  aeris,  aquae,  et  terrae.  Elementa  autem  eo  sensu  accipi 
volumus,  ut  intelligantur  non  pro  primordiis  rerum  sed  pro  cor- 
porum  naturalium  massis  majoribus.  Ita  enim  natura  rerum 
distribuitur,  ut  sit  quorundam  corporum  quantitas  sive  massa  in 
imiverso  perquam  magna,  quia  scilicet  ad  schematismum  eorum 
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reqtiiritiir  textura  materia^  fiuuliB  et  obvia ;  qualia  suBt  ea  qua- 
taor  (qiue  diximus)  corpora ;  at  quorandam  aliorum  corpomm 
sit  quantitas  in  universo  parva  et  parce  suppeditata^  propter 
texturam  materiaB  yalde  difisimilarem  et  Bubtilem  et  in  plurimis 
determinatam  et  organicam;  qualia  sunt  species  rerum  natu*- 
ralium,  metalla^  plant»^  animalia.  Qoare  prius  genus  corpomm 
Collegia  Majora^  posterius  Collegia  Minora  appellare  consue- 
Timus.  At  Collegiorum  istorum  Majomm  est  pars  historic 
quarta,  sub  noniine  elementommi  ut  diximus.  Neqne  yero 
oonfunditur  pars  quarta  cum  secunda  aut  tertia  in  hoc,  quod  in 
singulis  mentionem  aeris,  aqu®,  terras  fecimus.  In  secunda 
enim  et  tertia  recipitur  historia  eomm,  tanquam  mundi  partium 
integralium,  et  quatenus  pertinent  ad  fabricam  et  configura- 
tionem  universi ;  at  in  quarta  continetur  lustoria  substantias  et 
naturas  ipsomm,  quad  in  singulis  eorum  partibus  rimilaribus 
viget,  nee  ad  totum  refertur.  Quinta  denique  pars  historias 
Collegia  Minora  sive  Species  continet;  circa  quas  historia  na- 
tnralis  hactenus  prasoipue  occupata  est 

Histofiam  yero  Prastergenerationum  quod  attinet,  jamdudum 
a  nobis  dictum  est  quod  ilia  cum  historia  generationum  commo-* 
dissime  conjungi  possit ;  ea  scilicet  quae  sit  prodigiosa  tantum 
et  naturalis.  Nam  superstitiosam  miraculorum  historiam  (cu- 
juscunque  sit  generis)  omnino  relegamus  in  tractatum  pro- 
prium;  neque  ipsum  jam  inde  a  principio  suscipiendum,  sed 
paulo  post,  quando  altius  in  natune  inquisitionem  penetratum 
fuerit. 

At  Historiam  Artium  et  naturas  ab  homine  yersas  et  immu- 
tatas,  eiye  Historiam  Experimentalem,  triplicem  constituimus. 
Aut  enim  deprompta  est  ex  artibus  mechanicis ;  aut  ex  opera- 
tiya  parte  scientiarum  liberalium ;  aut  ex  practicis  compluribus 
et  experimentis  quas  in  artem  propriam  non  coaluerunt,  immo 
quas  quandoque  ex  yulgatissima  experientia  occurrunt  nee  artem 
omnino  desiderant  Quamobrem  si  ex  his  omnibus  quas  dixi- 
mus,  Gencrationibus,  Prastcrgenerationibus,  Artibus  et  Experi- 
mentis, confecta  fuerit  historia,  nihil  prastermissum  yidetur  per 
quod  sensus  ad  informandtmi  intellectum  instrui  possit  Neque 
igitur  amplius  intra  circulos  panros  (yeluti  incantati)  subsul- 
tabimus,  sed  mundi  pomoeria  circuitione  asquabimus. 

V. 

Inter  partes  eas  quas  diximus  historias,  maximi  usus  est  hi- 
storia artium ;  propterea  quod  ostendat  res  in  motu,  et  magis 
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repta  ducat  ad  prazin.  Quinetiam  toUIt  larvam  et  yelum  a 
rebas  natnraBbas,  quae  plerunque  Bub  varietate  figurarum  et 
apparentise  extenue  occultantur  ant  obscurantur*  Denique 
▼exationes  artiB  sunt  certe  tanquam  yincula  et  manicas  Protei, 
qiue  nltbaios  materisB  nixus  et  conatus  produnt.  Corpora  enim 
perdi  aut  annihilari  nolunt;  sad  potius  in  varias  formas  se  mu- 
tant. Itaque  circa  banc  historiam,  licet  meohanicam  (ut  yideri 
pofisit)  et  minus  liberalem^  (misaa  arrogantia  et  fastu)  simmia 
eat  adhibenda  diligentia. 

Rursus^  inter  artes  praefemntur  ess  quae  corpora  naturalia  et 
remm  materialia  exhibent^  alterant,  et  prseparant;  ut  agricul- 
tura;  coquinaria;  chymica;  tinctoria;  opificia  vitrr,  esmaltse, 
saccharic  pulveris  pyrii,  ignium  artificialium,  papyri^  et  hujus- 
modL  Jejunioris  autem  sunt  usus  qu»  prascipue  consistunt  in 
motu  subtili  manuum  et  instrumentorum ;  quales  sunt  textoria ; 
fabrilis;  architectura ;  opificia  molendinorum,  horologiorum, 
cum  similibus;  licet  et  istse  nullo  mode  negligendsB  sint ;  turn 
quia  in  illis  occurrunt  multa  qiue  ad  corporum  naturalium  al- 
terationes  epeotant,  turn  quia  accurate  informant  de  motu  lati- 
onis,  quiB  res  est  magni  prorsus  ad  plurima  momenti. 

Yerum  in  congerie  universa  istius  Artium  Historian,  iUud 
omnino  monendum  est  et  penitus  memorias  mandandum ;  recipi* 
enda  esse  experimenta  artium  non  solum  ea  quee  ducunt  ad 
finem  artis,  sed  etiam  quas  ullo  modo  interveniunt.  Exempli 
gratia,  quod  locustie  aut  cancri  cocti,  cum  prius  colorem  luti 
referrent,  rubescant,  nihil  ad  mensam ;  sed  lueo  ipsa  instantia 
tamen  non  mala  est  ad  inquirendam  naturam  rubedinis,  oum 
idem  eveniat  etiam  in  lateribus  coctis.  Similiter,  quod  cames 
minori  mora  saliantur  hyeme  quam  aestate,  non  eo  tantum  spe- 
ctat  ut  coquus  cibos  bene  et  quantum  sufBcit  condiat ;  sed  etiam 
instantia  bona  est  ad  indicandam  naturam  et  impressionem  fri- 
goris.  Quamobrem  toto  (quod  aiunt)  c<b1o  erraverit,  qui  in- 
tenttoni  nostrae  satisfieri  existimaverit  si  artium  experimenta 
colligantur,  hujus  rei  solum  gratia  ut  hoc  modo  artes  singulas 
melius  perficiantur.  Licet  enim  et  hoc  non  prorsus  contemna- 
mus  in  multis,  tamen  ea  plane  est  mens  nostra  ut  omnium 
experimentorum  mechanicorum  riyuli  in  philosophiad  pelagus 
undequaque  fluant.  Delectus  autem  instantiarum  in  uno- 
quoque  genere  eminentiorum  (quas  maxime  et  diligentissime 
conquirere  oportet  et  quasi  venari)  ex  praBrogativis  instantia- 
nun  petendus  est. 
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VI. 

Besumendum  etiam  est  hoc  loco  quod  in  aphorismis  99,  119^ 
I2O5  libri  primi  fusiuB  tractavimus,  hie  vero  praecepti  more 
breviter  imperare  sufficiat ;  hoc  est,  at  recipiantor  in  hanc  hi- 
storiam,  primo  res  yulgatissimiB,  quales  quis  supervacuum  pa-* 
taret  scripto  inserere,  quia  tarn  familiariter  notse  sunt ;  dein  res 
viles,  illiberales,  turpes  (omnia  enim  munda  mundis,  et  si  lucrum 
ex  lotio  boni  odoris  sit  multo  magis  lumen  et  informatio  ex  re 
qualibet);  etiam  res  leves  et  pueriles  (nee  mirum,  repuera- 
scendum  enim  plane  est) ;  postremo,  res  qu»  nimiae  cigusdam 
subtilitatis  esse  videntur,  quod  in  se  nullius  sint  usus.  Neque 
enim  (ut  jam  dictum  est)  quae  in  hac  historia  proponentur  pro- 
pter se  congesta  sunt;  itaque  neque  dignitatem  eorum  ex  se 
metiri  par  est,  sed  quatenus  ad  alia  transferri  possint,  et  influant 
in  philosophiam. 

VII. 

niud  insuper  pnecipimus,  at  omnia  in  naturalibus  tam 
corporibus  quam  ^rtutibus  (quantum  fieri  potest)  numerata, 
appensa,  dimen8a»  determinata  proponantur.  Opera  enim  me- 
ditamur,  non  speculationes.  Physica  autem  et  mathematica 
bene  commistae  generant  practicam.  Quamobrem  exactae  re- 
stitntiones  et  distantaae  planetarum,  in  historia  caelestium ;  teme 
ambitus  et  quantum  oceupet  in  superficie  respeetu  aquarum,  in 
historia  terraa  et  maris ;  quantam  compressionem  aer  patiatur 
absque  forti  antitjpia,  in  historia  aeris ;  quantum  in  metallis 
alterum  alteri  praeponderet,  in  historia  metallorum;  et  innu- 
mera  id  genus  perquirenda  et  perscribenda  sunt.  Cum  vero 
exactae  proportiones  haberi  non  possint,  tum  certe  ad  aesiima- 
livas  aut  comparatiyas  indefinitas  confugiendum  est  Yeluti 
(si  forte  caleulis  astronomorum  de  distantiis  diffidimus)  quod 
luna  sit  infra  umbram  terras ;  quod  Mercurius  sit  supra  lunam ; 
et  hujusmodi,  Etiam  cum  mediae  proportiones  haberi  non  pos- 
sint,  proponantur  extremae:  veluti,  quod  languidior  magnes 
attoUat  ferrum  ad  tale  pondus,  respeetu  ponderis  ipsius  lapidis ; 
et  quod  maxime  virtuosus  etiam  ad  rationem  sexageeuplam ; 
quod  nos  in  armato  magnete  admodum  parvo  fieri  vidimus. 
Atque  satis  scimus  istas  instantias  determinatas  non  facile  aut 
saepe  occurrere,  sed  in  ipso  interpretationis  eurriculo,  tanquam 
auxiliares,  (quando  res  maxime  postulat)  debere  exquiri.  Ve- 
runtamen  si  forte  occurrant,  modo  non  progressum  conficiendae 
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naturalis  historise  nimis  remorentor^  eliam  in  ipsam  eae  inserere 
oportet. 

VIII. 

Fidem  vero  eorum  qvm  in  historia  sunt  redpienda  quod 
attinet;  necesse  est  ut  ilia  sint  aut  fidei  certae,  aut  fidei  dubis^ 
aut  fidei  damnate.  Atque  prius  genus  simpliciter  est  propo- 
nendunu  Secundum  cum  nota;  viz.  per  yerbum  traditur,  aut 
referunt,  aut  audivi  ex  fide^igno^  et  hujusmodi.  ^am  argu- 
menta  fidei  in  alterutram  partem  nimis  operosum  foret  adscri-^ 
bere^  et  proculdubio  scribentem  nimis  remorabitur.  Neque 
Inultum  etiam  refert  ad  id  quod  agitur ;  quoniam  (ut  in  aphorismo 
118.  lib.  1.  diximus)  falsitatem  experimentorum,  nisi  ea  ubique 
scateant,  Veritas  axiomatum  paulo  post  convincet.  Attamen  si 
instantia  ftierit  nobilior^  aut  usu  ipso  aut  quia  alia  multa  ex 
ilia  pendere  possint^  tum  certe  nominandus  est  author ;  neque 
id  nude  tantum^  sed  cum  mentione  aliqua,  utrum  ille  ex  re-» 
latione  aut  exscriptione  (qualia  sunt  fere  qu»  scribit  C.  Plinius) 
aut  potius  ex  scientia  propria  ilia  affirmaverit;  atque  eiiam 
utrum  fuerit  res  sui  temporis  an  yetustior ;  insuper^  utrum  sit 
tale  quippiam  cujus  necesse  foret  ut  multi  essent  testes  si  yerum 
foret;  denique^  utrum  author  ille  fuerit  yaniloquus  et  leyis  an 
sobrius  et  seyerus;  et  similia,  quse  faciunt  ad  pondus  fidei, 
Postremo  res  damnat®  fidei  et  tamen  jactatas  et  celebratas^ 
quales^  partim  neglectu  partim  propter  usum  similitudinuniy 
per  multa  jam  s»cula  invaluerunt^  (yeluti  quod  adamas  liget 
magnetem^  allium  eneryet^  electrum  omnia  trahat  preter  ocy- 
mum^  et  alia  multa  bujusmodi,)  oportebit  non  silentio  rejicere^ 
sed  yerbis  expressis  proscribere^  ne  ilia  amplius  scientiis  molesta 
sint» 

Prseterea  non  abs  re  fuerit,  si  iott^  origo  yanitatis  aut  cre« 
dulitatis  alicujus.  occurrat,  illam  notare;  yeluti  quod  herbae 
satyrio  attributa  sit  yis  ad  excitandam  yenerem,  quia  radix 
scilicet  in  figuram  testiculorum  efibrmata  sit ;  cum  reyera  hoc 
fiat  quia  adnascitur  annis  singulis  noya  radix  bulbosa,  adhserente 
radice  anni  prions ;  unde  didymi  illi.  Manifestum  autem  hoc 
est,  quod  noya  radix  semper  inyeniatur  solida  et  succulenta, 
yetus  emarcida,  et  spongiosa.  Quare  nil  minim  si  altera  mer- 
gatur  in  aqua,  altera  natet ;  quod  tamen  pro  re  mira  habetur, 
et  reliquis  ejus  herbs  yirtutibus  autboritatem  addidit 

IX. 

Supersunt  additamenta  quaodam  historiae  naturalis  utilia, 
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qtueqad  earn  mftgis  commode  inflectere  et  aptare  poount  ad 
opus  Interprelifl  quod  succedit.     Ilia  quinque  sunt 

Primum,  qiuestioiies  (non  causanmi  dico  eed  facti)  adjiciend® 
sunt^  ut  inquigitionem  ulteriorem  provocent  et  BoUicitent;  ut 
in  hifitoria  terrsB  et  maris,  utrum  Mare  Caspium  flaat  et  refluat, 
et  quali  horanim  spatio ;  ntrom  sit  aliqua  continens  Australia, 
an  potius  insulse ;  et  similia. 

Secundo,  in  experimento  aliquo  noTO  et  subtiliore  addendus 
est  modus  ipse  ezperimenti  qui  adhibitus  est ;  ut  liberum  sit 
hominiun  judicium,  utrum  informatio  per  experimentum  illud 
sit  fidum  aut  fallax,  atque  edam  excitetur  hominum  industria 
ad  exquirendos  modos  (si  fieri  possit)  magis  accuratos. 

Tertio,  si  quid  subsit  in  aliqua  narratione  dubii  vel  scrupuli, 
id  supprimi  aut  reticeri  omnino  nolumus;  sed  plane  et  per- 
spicue  ascribi,  not®  aut  moniti  loco.  Cupimus  enim  historiam 
primam,  veluti  facto  sacramento  de  veritate  ejus  in  singulis,  re- 
ligiosissime  conscribi ;  cum  sit  volumen  operum  Dei,  et  (quan- 
tum inter  majestatem  divinorum  et  humilitatem  terrenorum 
collationem  facere  liceat)  tanquam  scriptura  altera. 

Quarto,  non  abs  re  fuerit  observationes  quandoque  aspei^ere 
(id  quod  C.  Plinius  fecit)?  veluti  in  historia  terra  et  maris, 
quod  terrarum  figura  (quatenus  adhuc  cognita  est)  respectu 
marium  sit  ad  austrum  angusta  et  yeluti  acuminata,  ad  septen- 
triones  lata  et  ampla ;  marium  contra ;  et  quod  oceani  magni 
intersecent  terras  alveis  exporrectis  inter  austrum  et  septentri- 
ones,  non  inter  orientem  et  occidentem ;  nisi  forte  in  extremis 
regionibus  polaribus.  Etiam  canones  (qui  nil  aliud  sunt  quam 
observationes  generales  et  catholicse)  optime  ascribuntur ;  vel- 
uti in  historia  coelestium,  quod  Venus  nunquam  distet  a  sole- 
plus  partibus  46,  Mercurius  23;  et  quod  planetsB  qui  supra 
solem  locantur  tardissime  moveant,  cum  longissime  a  terra  ab- 
sint;  planetaB  infra  solem  celerrime.  Aliud  insuper  observa- 
tionis  genus  adhibendum,  quod  nondum  in  usum  venit,  licet  sit 
baud  exigui  momenti.  Illud  tale  est :  nempe,  ut  subjungantur 
iis  quaB  sunt,  ea  quse  non  sunt.  Veluti  in  historia  coelestium, 
quod  non  inveniatur  Stella  oblonga  vel  triangularis ;  sed  quod 
omnis  Stella  sit  globosa ;  vel  globosa  simpliciter,  ut  luna,  vel 
ad  aspectum  angulata  sed  in  medio  globosa,  ut  reliquae  stellss, 
vel  ad  aspectum  comata  et  in  medio  globosa,  ut  sol ;  aut  quod 
stellse  nullo  prorsus  spargantur  ordine ;  ut  non  inveniatur  vel 
quincunx  vel  quadrangulum,  nee  alia  figura  perfecta  (utcunque 
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imponantur  nomina  delta,  oorome,  cmcis,  quadrigamm,  etc); 
Tix  etiam  linea  recta,  nisi  forte  in  dngalo  et  pugione  Ononis. 

Quinto,  juTabit  fortasee  nonnihii  quaerentem,  quod  credentem 
prorsns  pervertat  et  perdat :  yiz.  ut  opiniones  quae  nunc  re- 
ceptas  sunt,  cum  eamm  Tarietate  et  sectis,  brevi  verbomm 
complexu  et  tanquam  in  tranmtu  recenseantur ;  ut  intellectum 
yellicent,  et  nilul  amplius. 

X. 

Atque  haec  sufficient,  quatenus  ad  pracepta  generalia ;  quae 
si  diligenter  obsenrentur,  et  finem  recta  petet  hoc  opus  historiae, 
nee  excrescet  supra  modum.  Quod  si  etiam  prout  circumscri- 
bitur  et  limitatur  vastum  opus  alicui  pusiUanimo  yideri  possit, 
is  in  bibliothecas  oculos  convertat;  et  inter  alia,  corpora  juris 
civilis  aut  juris  canonici  ex  una  parte  spectet,  et  commentaries 
doctorum  et  jurisconsultorum  ex  altera ;  et  videat  quid  intersit 
quoad  molem  et  yolumina.  Nobis  enim  (qui,  tanquam  scribae 
fideles,  leges  ipsas  naturae  et  nil  aliud  excipimus  et  conscribimus) 
brevitas  competit,  et  fere  ab  ipsis  rebus  imponitur.  Opinionum 
autem  et  placitorum  et  speculationum  non  est  numerus  neque 
finis. 

Quod  yero  in  Distributione  Operis  nostri  mentionem  fecimus 
Cardinalium  Virtutum  in  natura,  et  quod  etiam  harum  historia, 
antequam  ad  opus  Interpretationis  yentum  fuerit,  perscribenda 
esset ;  hujus  rei  minime  obliti  sumus,  sed  earn  nobis  ipsis  re- 
seryayimus;  cum  de  aliorum  industria  in  hac  re,  priusquam 
homines  ctmi  natura  paulo  arctius  consuescere  incceperint,  pro- 
lixe  spondere  non  audeamus.  Nunc  itaque  ad  delineationem 
Histariarum  Particularium  yeniendum. 

Yerum,  prout  nimc  negotiis  distringimur,  non  ulterius  8up- 
pelit  otium  quam  ut  Catalogum  tantum  Historiarum  Particu- 
larium secundum  capita  subjungamus.  Enimyero  cum  primum 
huic  rei  yacare  possimus,  consilium  est  in  singulis  yeluti  inter* 
rogando  docere,  qualia  sint  circa  unamquamque  historiarum 
illsrum  potissimum  inquirenda  et  conscribenda,  tanquam  ea 
quae  ad  finem  nostrum  faciunt^  instar  Topicorum  quorundain 
particularium ;  yel  potius  ut  (sumpto  exemplo  a  causis  ciyilibus) 
in  hac  Vindicatiane  Maffna  niye  Processus  a  fayore  et  proyi- 
dentia  diyina  concesso  et  instituto  (per  quern  genus  humanum 
jus  suum  in  naturam  recuperare  contendit),  naturam  ipsam  et 
artes  super  articulos  examinemus. 
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1.  H18TOBIA  CoeleBtium ;  eive  Astrononuca. 

2.  Historia  Configurationis  Coeli  et  partium  ejus  yersus  Terrain 

et  partes  ejus :  sive  Cosmographica. 
3*  Historia  Cometarum. 

4.  Historia  Meteororum  Ignitorum. 

5.  Historia  Fulgurum,  Fulminum^  Tonitruum^  et  Corusca- 

tionum. 

6.  Historia  Yentorum,  et  Flatuum  Bepentinorum^  et  Undu-« 

lationum  Aeris* 

7.  Historia  Lridunu 

8.  Historia  Nubium^  prout  supeme  consplciuntur. 

9.  EListoria  Ezpansionis  Coeruless,  Crepusculi^  plurium  Solium^ 

plurium  Lunarum^  Halonum,  Colorum  variorum  Solis 
et  Lunae ;  atque  omnis  varietatis  Coelestium  ad  aspectum^ 
quae  fit  ratione  medii. 
10*  Historia  Pluidarum  Ordinariarum^*  Procellosarum^  et  Pro- 
digiosarum ;  etiam  Cataractarum  (quas  yocant)  Coeli; 
et  similiuiXL 

11.  Historia  Grandinis,  Nivis^  Gelu,  Pruin»^  Nebulae^  Roris^ 

et  similium. 

12.  Historia  omnium  aliorum  Cadentium  sive  Descendentlum 

ex  alto,  et  supeme  generatorum. 

13.  Historia   Sonituum  in  alto  (si  modo  sint  aliqui)  pneter 

Tonitrua. 

14.  Historia  Aeris  in  Toto,  sive  in  Configuratione  Mundi« 
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15.  Historia  Tempestatum  sive  Temperamentorum  Anni,  tarn 
eecundum  yariationes  Begionum,  qnam  secundum  acci- 
dentia Temporum  et  periodos  Annorum;  Diluviorum^ 
Fervorum,  Siccitatum,  et  similiunL 
'  16.  Historia  Terr»  et  Maris;  FigursB  et  Ambitus  ipsorum  et 
Configurationis  ipsorum  inter  se,  atque  Exporrectionis 
ipsorum  in  latum  aut  angustum;  Insularum  Terrse  in 
Mari,  Sinuum  Maris^  et  Lacuum  salsorum  in  Terr% 
Isthmorum,  Promontoriorunu 

17.  Histoiia  Motuum  (si  qui  sint)  globi  Terrso  et  Miffis;  et 

ex  quibus  Experimentis  illi  colligi  possint 

18.  Historia  Motuum  majorum  et  Perturbationum  in  Terra  et 

Man ;  nempe  Terrse  Motuum  et  Tremorum  et  Hiatuum^ 
Insularum  de  novo  enascentium^  Insularum  fluctuan- 
tium^  Abruptionum  Terrarum  per  ingressum  Maris,  Inva- 
sionum  et  lUuyionum,  et  contra  Desertionum  Maris; 
Eruptionum  Ignium  e  Terra,  Eruptionum  subTtanea- 
rum  Aquarum  e  Terra,  et  similium. 

19.  Historia  Geographica  Naturalis,  Montium,  Yallium,  Syl- 

yarum,  Planitierum,  Arenarum,  Paludum,  Lacuum, 
Fluviorum,  Torrentium,  Fontium,  et  omnis  diversitatis 
Bcaturiginis  ipsorum,  et  similium ;  missis  Gentibus,  Pro- 
vinciis,  Urbibus,  et  hujusmodi  Civilibus. 

20.  Historia    Fluzuum  et    Befluxuum    Maris,    Euriporum, 

Undulationum  et  Motuum  Maris  aliorum. 

21.  Historia  csBterorum  Accidentium  Maris;  Salsuginis  ejus, 

Colorum  diyersorum,  Profunditatis :  et  Rupium,  Mon- 
tium,  et  Yallium  submarinorum,  et  similium. 

Sequuntur  HhtariiB  Massarum  Majorum. 

22.  Historia  Flammse,  et  Ignitorum. 

23.  Historia  Aeris,  in  Substantia,  non  in  Configurations 

24.  Historia  Aquae,  in  Substantia,  non  in  Configuratione. 

25.  Historia  Terrae  et  diyersitatis  ejus,  in  Substantia,  non  in 

Configuratione. 

Sequuntur  Historia  Specierunu 

26.  Historia  Metallonim  perfectorum,  Auri,  Argenti ;   et  Mi- 

nerarum,  Yenarum,  Maroasitarum  eorundem:  Operaria 
quoque  in  Mineris  ipsorum. 

27.  Historia  Argenti  Yivi. 

28.  Historia  Fossilium ;  veluti  Yitrioli,  et  Sulphurisj^  etc. 
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29.  Historia  Oemmarum ;  yeluti  AdamantiB,  Bubini,  etc. 

30.  Historia  Lapidum ;  at  Mannoris,  Lapidis  Lydii^  Silicis, 

etc 

31.  Historia  Magnetis. 

32.  Historia  Corpomm  MiBcellaneorum^  qusB  nee  sunt  Fossilia 

prorsus,  nee  Yegetabilia;  ut  Salium,  Succinic  Ambra^- 
grise»^  etc. 

33.  Historia  Chymica  circa  Metalla  et  Mineraiia. 

34.  Historia  Plantarmn^  Arbonun,  Frutioum^  Herbarum:  et 

Partium  eonun^  Badicum,  Caulium^  Ligiu,  Foliorum^ 
Florum,  Fruotuum^  Seminum,  Lachrymarum^  etc. 

35.  Historia  Chymica  circa  Yegetabilia. 

36.  Historia  Piscium^  et  Partium  ac  Generationis  ipsorum. 

37.  Historia  Volatilium^  et  Partimn  ac  Generationis  ipsorum. 

38.  Historia  Quadrupedum^  et  Partium  ac  Generationis  ipso- 

rum. 

39.  Historia  Serpentum^  Vermium^  Muscarum^  et  cteterorum 

Insectorum ;  et  Partium  ac  Generationis  ipsorum. 

40.  Historia  Chymica  circa  ea  quse  sumuntur  ab  Animalibus. 

Sequuntur  HistoricB  Hominis. 

41.  Historia  Figures   et  Membrorum    extemorum   Hominisy 

Statur®,  Compagisy  Yultus,  et  Lineamentorum ;  eorum- 
que  yarietalis  secundum  Gentes  et  Climata^  aut  alias 
minores  differentias. 

42.  Historia  Physiognomica  super  ipsa. 

43.  Historia  Anatomica^  sive  Membrorum  intemorum  hominis ; 

et  yarietatis  ipsorum,  quatenus  iuTenitur  in  ipsa  naturali 
compage  et  structura,  et  non  tantum  quoad  morbos  et 
accidentia  praetematuralia. 

44.  Historia  partium  simflarium  Hominis ;  ut  Camis,  Ossinm, 

Membranarum,  etc. 

45.  Historia  Humorum  in  Homine;  Sanguinis,  Bills,  Sper- 

matis,  etc. 

46.  Historia    Excrementoruin ;    Sputi,  Urinarum,    Sudorum, 

Sedimentorum,  Capillorum,  Pilorum,  Bediviarum,  ]Un- 
guium,  et  similium. 

47.  Historia  Facultatum;  Attractionis,  Digestionis,  Betentio- 

nis,  Expulsionis,  Sanguificationis,  Assimilationis  alimen- 
torum  in  membra,  Yersionis  Sanguinis  et  Floris  ejus 
in  Spiritum,  etc. 
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48.  HiBtoria  Motuum  Naturalinm    et  Inyolontariorum ;    at 

Motus  Cordis,  Motus  Pulsuum,  Stemntatioms,  Motus 
Piilmonum,  Motus  Erectionis  Virgae,  etc. 

49.  Historia  Motuum  mixtorum  ex  naturalibus  et  Toluntariis ; 

yeluti  Bespirationis,  Tuads,  Urmationis,  Sedis,  etc 

50.  Hifltoria  Motuum  Yoluntariorum ;  at  Instrumentorum  ad 

Toces  articulataa;  ut  Motuum  Oculorum,  Lingua,  Fau- 
cium,  Manuum,  Digitorum ;  Deglutitionis,  etc, 

51.  Historia  Sonmi  et  InsomnionmL 

52.  Historia  diversorum  Habitumu  Corporis ;  Pinguis,  Maci- 

lenti;  Complexionum  (quaa  vocant),  etc 

£3.  Historia  Generataonis  Hoimnum. 

54.  Historia  Conceptionis,  Viyificatioms,  Gestationis  in  Ute- 
ro.  Partus,  etc. 

65.  Historia  Alimentationis  Hominis,  atque  omnis  Edulii  et 
Potabilis,  atque  omnis  Di»t8B ;  et  Yarietatis  ipsorum  se- 
cundum gentes  aut  minores  differentias. 

56.  Historia  Augmentationis  et  Increment!  Corporis  in  toto 

et  partibus  ipsius. 

57.  Historia  Deoursus  ^tatis ;  InfantiaB,  Pueritiae,  Juventutis, 

Senectutis,  LongasTitatis,  Brevitatis  Yit®,  et  similium, 
secundum  gentes  et  minores  diJOTerentias. 

58.  Historia  YitsB  et  Mortis. 

59.  Historia  Medicinalis    Morborum,   et    Symptomatum    et 

Signorum  eorundem. 

60.  Historia  Medicinalis    Cune  et   Bemediorum  et  Libera- 

tionum  a  Morbis. 

61.  Historia  Medicinalis  eorum  qu»  conservant  Corpus  et 

Sanitatem. 

62.  Historia  Medicinalis  eorum  quie  pertinent  ad  Formam  et 

Decus  Corporis,  etc 

63.  Historia  Medicinalis  eoram  qu»  corpus  alterant,  et  per- 

tinent ad  Begimen  AlterativunL 

64.  Historia  Pharmaco-polaris. 

65.  Historia  Chirur^ca. 

66.  Historia  Chymica  circa  Medicinas. 

67.  Historia  Yisus  et  Yisibilium,  sire  Optica. 

68.  Historia  Pictur»,  Sculptoria,  Plastica,  etc 

69.  Historia  Auditus  et  Sonorum. 

70.  Historia  Musico. 
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71.  Historia  Ol&ctus^  et  Odorum. 

72.  Historia  Ghistus^  et  Saporum. 

73.  Historia  Tactus,  et  ejus  Objectomm.  ' 

74.  Historia  Veneris,  ut  speciei  Tactus. 

75.  Historia  Dolomm  corporeonim,  ut  speciei  Tactus. 

76.  Historia  Yoluptatis^  et  Doloris  in  genere. 

77.  Historia  Affectuum ;  ut  Ir»,  Amoris,  Verecundi®,  etc. 

78.  Historia  Facultatum  Intellectualium ;  CogitativaB,  PLan- 

tasise,  Discursus,  MemorisB,  etc. 

79.  Historia  Diyinationum  Naturaliuin. 

80.  Historia  Dignotionum,  sive  Diacrisium  occuUarum  Natu- 

raliuuL 

81.  Historia   Coquinaria,   et  artium  subseryientium,  veluti 
Macellaria,  Aviaria,  etc 

82.  Historia  Pistoria  et  Panificiorum,  et  artium  subservien- 

tium,  ut  Molendinaria,  etc 

83.  Historia  Yinaria. 

84.  Historia  Cellaria,  et  diversorum  generum  Potus. 

85.  Historia  Bellariorum  et  Confecturarum. 

86.  Historia  Mellis. 

87.  Historia  Sacchari. 

88.  Historia  Lacticiniorum. 

B9.  Historia  Bahieatoria,  et  Unguentaria, 

90.  Historia  Miscellanea  drca  curam  corporis;   Tonsorum, 

Odorariorum,  etc. 

91.  Historia  Auri-fabrilis,  et  artium  subservientium. 

92.  Historia  Lanificiorum»  et  artium  subservientium. 

93.  Historia  Opificionuki  e  Serico  et  Bombjce,  et  artium  sub- 

servientaum. 

94.  Historia  Opificiorum  ex  Lino,  Cannabio,  Gossipio,  Setis, 

et  aliis  Filaceis ;  et  artium  subservientium. 

95.  Historia  Plundficiorunu 

96.  Historia  Textoria,  et  artium  subservientium. 

97.  Historia  Tinctoria. 

98.  Historia  Coriaria,  Alutaria^  et  artium  subservientium. 

99.  Historia  Culcitraria  et  Plumaria. 
100-  Historia  Ferri-Pabrilis. 

101.  Historia  Latomi»  sive  Lapi<»darum. 

102.  Historia  Lateraria^  et  Tegularia. 

103.  Historia  Figularls. 
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104.  Historia  Caementaria,  et  Cnutanai 

105.  Historia  Ligni-Fabrilis. 

106.  Historia  Plumbaria. 

107.  Historia  Vitri  et  omnium  Vitreorom  et  Vitriaria. 

108.  Historia  Architectiir»  in  genere. 

109.  Historia  Plaustraria,  fihedaria,  Lectiearia,  etc 

110.  Historia  Typographical  Libraria,  Scriptoria^  Sigillatoria ; 

Atramenti,  Calami^  Papyri^  Membrann,  etc 

111.  Historia  Cerae. 

112.  Historia  Yiminaria. 

113.  Historia  Storeuria,  et  Opificiorum  ex  Stramine,  ScirpiSf 

et  similibus. 

114.  Historia  Lotrioaria,  Scoparia,  etc 

115.  Historia  Agricultural,  Pascuarias,  Cultus  Sylvamm,  etc 

116.  Historia*  Hortulana. 

117.  Historia  Piscatoria. 

118.  Historia  Venationis  et  AucupiL 

119.  Historia  Rei  Bellicas^  et  artium  subserrientium ;  ut  Ar- 

mamentaria, Arcuaria,  Sagittaria,  Sclopetaria,  Tormen- 
taria,  Balistaria,  Machinaria,  etc 

120.  Historia  Rei  NauticaB^  et  Practicarum  et  artium  subser- 

yientium. 

121.  Historia  Athletioa,    et    onmis    generis    Exerdtationum 

Hominis. 

122.  Historia  Bei  Equestris. 

123.  Historia  Ludorum  omnia  generis. 

124.  Historia  Praestigiatorum  et  Ciroulatorum. 

125.  Historia    Miscellanea    diversarum    Maferiarum    Artifi- 

cialium ;  ut  Esmaltse^  Porcellanae,  complurium  Casmen- 
torum,  etc 

126.  Historia  Salium« 

127.  Historia  Miscellanea  diversanim  Machinarum,  et  Mo- 

tuum. 

128.  Historia  Miscellanea  Experimentorum  Yulgarium,  quao 

non  coaluerunt  in  Ait&oLr 

Etiam  Mathematicarum  purarum  HUtorim  eonscribenda  sunt, 
licet  sint  potius  observatianes  quam  experimental 

129.  Historia  naturarum  et  potestatum  Numerornm* 

130.  Historia  naturarum  et  potestatum  Figurarum. 
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Non  aba  re  fuerit  admonere  quodj  cum  necesse  sit  mnlta  ex 

experimentia  sub  duobus  titulis  yel  pluribus  cadere  (yeluti 

Historia  Plantarum,  et  Historia  Artis  Hortulan»  multa  habe- 

bunt  fere  communia),  commodior  sit  Inquisitio  per  Artes^  Dis- 

positio  yero  per  Corpora.    Parum  enim  nobis  cursB  .est  de 

artibus  ipsis  mechanicis,  sed  tantum  de  iis  qu»  . 

afierunt  ad  instruendam  Pliilosophianu 

Yerum  haec  e  re   nata 

melius  regentun 


FINIS. 
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PREFACE. 


In  a  letter  dated  June  30^  1622^  Bacon  spealcs  of  the  De 
AugmentiB  ScierUiarum  as  a' work  already  in  the  hands  of  trans- 
lators^ and  likely  to  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 
^^  Librum  meum  de  progressu  Scientiarum  traducendum  com- 
misi.  lUa  translatio,  volente  Deo,  sub  finem  cestatis  perfi- 
cietur.'**  Therefore,  though  it  was  not  published  till  the 
autumn  of  1623,  it  may  be  considered  as  coming,  in  order  of 
composition,  next  among  the  Philosophical  works  to  the  Novum 
Organum  and  Parasceve, 

It  was  intended  to  serve  for  the  first  part  of  the  Instauratio 
Magna,  according  to  the  plan  laid  out  in  the  Distributio  Operisy 
— the  part  which  is  there  entitled  Partitiones  Scientiarum y 
and  described  as  exhibiting  a  complete  survey  of  the  world  of 
human  knowledge  as  it  then  was,  — "  Scientise  ejus  sive  do- 
ctrince  in  cujus  possessione  humanum  genus  hactenus  versatur 
summam  sive  descriptionem  universalem/'  The  relation  which 
it  bears  to  the  rest  of  the  work  is  best  explained  in  the  dedica- 
tory letter  prefixed  to  the  Dialogue  of  a  Holy  War.  **  And 
again,  for  that  my  book  of  Advancement  of  Learning  may  be 
some  preparative  or  key  for  the  better  opening  of  the  Instaura- 
tion,  because  it  exhibits  a  mixture  of  new  Conceits  and  old, 
whereas  the  Instauration  gives  the  new  unmixed,  otherwise 
than  with  some  aspersion  of  the  old  for  taste's  sake,  I  have 
thought  good  to  procure  a  translation  of  that  book  into  the 
general  language,  not  without  great  and  ample  additions  and 
enrichment  thereof,  especially  in  the  second  book,  which  han- 
dleth  the  partition  of  sciences;  in  such  sort  as  I  hold  it'  may 

■  Letter  to  Father  Bcd«inpt  Baransan. 

'  That  is,  the  second  book ;  as  appears  more  clearly  fi^m  the  Latin  yersion  of  this 
letter,  which  was  written  later.  **  Idque  ita  cumulate  pnestiti  ut  Judicem  librum  Hhm 
Jam  in  pbtrtw  divitunif  pro  primA  Instaamtionls  parte  habeil  pease,  quam  Pariitionum 
Seieniiarum  nomine  antea  insignivl." 
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serve  in  lieu  of  the  first  part  of  the  Instauration,  and  acquit  my 
promise  in  that  part" 

But  why^  when  Bacon  determined  to  fit  this  work  for  that 
part,  did  he  not  give  it  the  proper  title  ?  Curious  as  he  always 
was  in  the  choice  of  names^  why  not  call  it  "  Partitiones  Scien- 
tiarum^"  which  describes  the  proper  business  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Instauratio,  instead  of  *^  De  dignitate  et  augmentis  Scien- 
tiarum,"  which  passes  it  by  ? 

The  answer^  I  think,  is  that  he  felt  it  would  be  inappropriate. 
The  form  in  which  the  De  Augmentis  was  cast  retained  so 
strong  an  impress  of  the. original  design  out  of  which  it  grew, 

—  a  design  truly  and  exactly  described  in  the  title,  and  having 
no  immediate  reference  to  the  ultimate  plan  of  the  Instauratio, 

—  that  another  title  referring  to  another  design  would  have 
been  manifestly  unfit.  When  he  wrote  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,  he  was  already  engaged  upon  a  work  concerning  the 
Interpretation  of  Nature,  which  (to  judge  from  the  fragments 
and  sketches  that  remain)  was  meant  to  begin  at  once  where  the 
Natmm  Organum  begins,  without  any  preliminary  review  of  the 
CKisting  condition  of  knowledge ;  a  work  corresponding  to  that 
which  in  the  foregoing  extract  he  calls  "  the  Instauration,"  as 
distinguished  from  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  which  was  to 
serve  as  '*  a  preparative  or  key "  to  it ;  and  the  writing  of  a 
book  which  should  exhibit  a  complete  and  particular  survey  of 
the  state  of  knowledge  then  extant  in  the  world  was,  I  suspect, 
a  by-thought  suggested  by  a  particular  accident. 

However  Bacon  may  have  underrated  the  difficulties  of  the 
reform  which  he  proposed,  he  was  well  aware  tiiat  it  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect  by  a  private  man.  A  private  man 
might  suggest  the  course,  and  produce  a  specimen ;  but  the 
execution  of  the  work  on  a  scale  of  adequate  magnitude  re- 
quired the  means  and  influence  of  a  King  or  a  Pope.  Now  it 
happened,  by  a  very  lingular  accident,  that  while  he  was  engaged 
in  considering  and  maturing  his  plan  there  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  England  a  man  whose  tastes  and  previous  training 
qualified  him  more  than  most  other  men  to  take  an  earnest, 
active,  and  intelligent  interest  in  it.  James  the  First  was  a 
man  of  peace  by  principle  and  inclination,  of  solid,  various,  and 
extensive  learning,  and  of  great  intellectual  activity.  It  is 
difficult  even  now  to  say  why  he  might  not  have  proved,  in  the 
province  of  letters,  a  great  governor.     At  that  time,  when  his 
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faults  were  not  yet  known,  he  must  have  appeared  like  the  very 
man  for  such  an  office.  To  Bacon  it  would  naturally  seem  an 
object  of  the  first  importance  to  engage  him^  if  possible,  as  a 
patron  of  the  new  philosophy ;  and,  as  men's  minds  are  most 
impressible  in  times  of  transition,  he  would  wish  to  lose  no 
time  in  attempting  to  give  his  ambition  a  turn  in  that  di- 
rection, while  his  fortune  was  fresh,  his  course  unsettled,  his 
imagination  excited  and  open  to  great  ideas.  For  this  pur- 
pose, however,  the  work  on  the  Interpretation  of  Nature  was 
not  forward  enough  to  be  available,  nor  very  fit  perhaps  in 
itself,  had  it  been  more  forward  than  it  was.  The  idea  was 
too  new,  the  scheme  too  vast,  the  end  too  remote,  to  engage 
the  serious  attention  of  a  king  nearly  forty  years  old,  who  had 
been  bred  In  the  ancient  learning  and  attained  a  proficiency  in  it 
of  which  he  was  proud.  '^  Restat  unica  salus  ac  sanitas  ut  opus 
mentis  iiniversum  de  integro  resumatur"  was  an  avowal  which 
might  well  startie  him.  Not  so  a  work  representing  the  state  of 
human  science  as  it  was,  and  the  means  of  perfecting  and  ex- 
tending it  in  many  new  directions.  This  lay  in  James's  own  pro- 
vince; of  the  review  of  what  had  been  already  done  few  men  of 
his  time  were  better  qualified  to  judge ;  few  perhaps  were  more 
likely  to  be  attracted  and  excited  by  the  prospect  of  doing 
more.  Now  Bacon's  own  travels  in  search  of  the  light  he  had 
been  looking  for  had  carried  him  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  intellectual  globe ;  and  he  was  therefore  well  qualified  to 
report  upon  the  condition  of  it, — to  declare  how  far  and  in 
what  directions  the  dominion  of  knowledge  had  been  ahready 
advanced,  what  regions  were  still  unexplored  and  unsubdued, 
and  what  measures  might  best  be  taken  to  bring  them  into 
subjection.  Such  a  representation  was  likely  enough  to  make 
an  impression  on  a  mind  constituted  and  trained  like  that  of 
James  the  First.  Possibly  it  might  even  rouse  him  to  take  up 
the  extension  of  knowledge  as  a  royal  business ;  in  which  case 
the  new  philosophy  would  have  started  with  advantages  not 
otherwise  to  be  hoped  for. 

This  work  therefore  Bacon  seems  to  have  set  about  at 
once.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  first  book  of  the 
Advancement  of  Learning,  which  treats  of  the  excellence  and 
dignity  of  knowledge  as  a  pursuit  for  kings  and  statesmen,  was 
written  in  1603,  immediately  after  James's  accession ;  and  the 
second,  which  treats  of  the  deficiencies  remaining  and  the  sup- 
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plies  required^  in  1605  ;  the  intervening  year  of  1604  bavbg 
been  too  much  occupied  with  civil  business  to  allow  much 
leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  a  work  of  that  kind.  I^  was  im- 
portant to  push  it  forward  as  fast  as  possible^  even  at  the  expanse 
of  completeness :  for  the  very  object  for  which  I  suppose  it  to 
have  been  undertaken^ — that  of  making  an  impression  on  the 
king's  mind  while  it  was  in  the  best  state  to  receive  impressions^ 
—  would  have  been  lost  by  delay;  and  accordingly  in  the 
autumn  of  1605  appeared  '^the  Twoo  Bookes  of  Francis  Bacon^ 
of  the  proficience  and  advancement  of  Learning,  divine  and 
himiane;"  with  many  marks  of  haste  in  form  and  composition, 
and  even  in  substance  not  altogether  adequate  to  the  argument 
in  handj  but  nevertheless  well  enough  adapted  for  its  imme* 
diate  purpose,  if  I  have  rightly  conjectured  what  that  purpose 
was. 

If  this  be  the  true  history  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning, 
the  rest  follows  naturally.  The  stroke,  though  well  aimed, 
was  not  successAiL  The  book  may  have  raised  James's  opinion 
of  Bacon,  but  it  did  not  inspire  him  with  any  zeal  for  the 
Great  Instauration.  There  it  was,  however ;  and  it  contained 
such  a  quantity  of  the  best  fruits  of  Bacon's  mind  and  so  many 
new  views  bearing  on  the  great  reform  which  he  meditated, 
that  it  seemed  a  pity  not  to  find  a  place  for  it  in  the  great 
work.  This  was  easily  done  by  enlarging  the  original  design 
so  as  to  include  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  existing  state  of 
knowledge ;  in  which  case  the  substance  of  the  second  book  of 
the  Advancement  might  do  duty  as  the  first  part  of  the  Instau- 
ratio  Magna.  If  we  knew  when  the  fragment  entitled  Partis 
Instaurationis  SecundcB  Delineatio  was  written,  we  might  almost 
fix  the  time  at  which  this  enlargement  of  the  original  design 
was  resolved  upon.  For  in  that  fragment  Bacon  proposes  to 
distribute  the  whole  subject  of  the  Int-erpretation  of  Nature 
through  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  parts  of  the 
work,  exactiiy  as  in  the  Dutributio  Operis  ;  a  place  being  re- 
served for  a  first  part,  though  the  nature  of  its  contents  is  not 
specified.  And  from  the  Descriptio  Globi  Intellectiialiey  which 
was  written  in  1612  and  appears,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked, 
to  be  a  conunencement  of  the  Partitiones  Sckntiarum  itself,  we 
may  partly  infer  the  form  in  which  he  then  intended  to  cast 
that  part. 

Why  he  afterwards  altered  his  intention  and  resolved  to  con- 
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ent  himeelf  with  a  mere  tranelation  of  tlie  two  books  of  tbe 
Advancement  with  additions,  it  is  not  difficult  to  co^jeoture^  if 
we  take  into  account  the  circumstances  of  his  life.  When  the 
Novum  Organum  was  published  in  October  1620,  the  king  had 
just  resolved  to  call  a  new  Parliament  after  six  years'  inters 
mission,  and  questions  of  vital  interest  both  at  home  and  abroad 
hung  upon  the  issue  of  it.  The  necessary  preparations  for  the 
session.  Bacon's  own  impeachment  which  ahnost  immediately 
followed,  a  severe  illness  consequent  upon  that,  his  condemna- 
tion and  imprisonment,  negotiations  with  importunate  creditors, 
and  the  composition  of  the  History  of  Henry  the  Seventh^  which 
was  finished  in  October  1621,  must  have  given  him  occupation 
enough  during  the  next  twelve  months.  Then  came  the  ques- 
tion, how  he  was  to  proceed  with  the  Instauratio,  so  as  to  make 
the  most  of  such  time  and  means  as  remained.  Sixty-two  years 
old,  with  health  greatiy  impaired,  an  income  scarcely  sufficient 
to  live  upon,  and  an  establishment  of  servants  much  reduced,  he 
could  not  afford  to  waste  labour  upon  things  not  essential.  The 
Novum  Organum  was  not  half  finished.  The  Natural  History 
was  not  even  begun,  and  no  fellow-labourer  had  yet  come  forward 
to  help  in  it.^  It  was  only  in  tiie  completion  of  the  first  of  the 
six  parts  that  he  could  hope  for  material  assistance  from  others. 
Even  this,  if  he  had  attempted  to  recast  it  in  the  form  which  I 
suppose  him  to  have  designed, — the  form  indicated  in  the  De* 
ecriptio  GMn  Intellectualis, — he  could  hardly  have  executed  by 
deputy ;  whereas  a  translation  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning 
might  be  so  executed,  and  would  need  only  corrections  and 
additions  to  make  it  a  complete  survey  of  the  intellectual  globe, 
adequate  in  substance  to  its  place,  though  not  symmetrical  in 
form.  Accordingly,  '*  by  help  of  some  good  pens  which  did  not 
forsake  him,"  he  proceeded  at  once  to  put  this  in  train,  and  then 
turned  his  own  attention  to  the  Natural  History,  which  he  con- 
sidered as  **  basis  totius  negotiV^ 

Concerning  the  causes  which  delayed  the  publication  of  the 
De  Augmentis  a  twelvemonth  beyond  the  expected  time,  I 
have  no  information.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  additions 
which  suggested  themselves  as  he  preceded  were  far  larger  than 
he  had  anticipated ;  being  indeed  in  the  second  book  as  much 
again  as  the  original,  and  more.     The  measures  which  he  took 

*  *'Neqae  huic  rei  deero  quantum  In  me  est.  Utlnam  babeam  et  a^jutores 
idoneos.** — LttUr  to  Father  RmUmpi,  BaroHzanf  80  June,  1 622. 
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however  were  in  ibis  instance  quite  succesefiil ;  and  by  sacri- 
ficing a  little  symmetry  of  form,  he  succeeded  in  effectually 
preserving  the  substance  of  this  first  part  of  his  great  wbrk.^ 

Tenison  mentions  **  Mr.  Herbert" — that  is,  George  Herbert, 
the  poet — as  one  of  the  translators  employed*  But  we  have  it 
upon  Bawley's  authority  that  Bacon  took  a  great  deal  of  pains 
with  it  himself  (proprio  marte  plurimum  desudavit) — so  that 
we  must  consider  the  whole  translation  as  stamped  with  his 
authority.  Many  years  before  he  had  asked  Dr.  Playfer  to 
do  it;  who  (according  to  Tenison)  sent  him  a  specimen,  but 
'^  of  such  superfine  Latinity,  that  the  Lord  Bacon  did  not  en- 
courage him  to  labour  further  in  that  work,  in  the  penning 
of  which  he  desired  not  so  much  neat  and  polite,  as  dear  mascu- 
line and  apt  Expression." '  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
such  difficulty  may  have  occurred.  But  Playfer's  failure  may 
be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  state  of  his  health.  A 
memorandum  in  the  Cammentarius  Solutus  dated  26  July,  1608 
— ^*  Proceeding  with  the  translation  of  my  book  of  Advance- 
ment of  Learning — hearkening  to  some  other  if  Playfer  should 
fail," —  shows  that  at  that  time  it  was  still  in  his  hands ;  and  he 
died  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  all  the  notes  to  this  work  which  bear 
no  signature  are  Mr.  Ellis's,  except  such  parts  of  them  as  are 
inserted  within  brackets.  These,  as  well  as  all  notes  signed 
J.  S,,  are  mine. 

J.  S. 


>  The  volume  In  which  It  originally  ^pctred  bore  the  fbllowing  geneni  titlepage : 
Opera  Franei$ci  Baromu  de  Vendamio,  vice-eomitis  Saneti  jObani,  Tbmu$  primu9. 
Qui  eontimet  De  Augmentis  Sdentlarom  Uhrot  IX.  Ad  rtgtm  mmm.  Londini^  in 
officina  JoanniM  ffaviland,  MDCXXIIL  But  this  had  reference  to  a  collection 
(which  he  then  meditated)  of  all  his  works,  In  Latin ;  not  to  the  order  of  the 
iMMtawaHo,  which  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  published  consecutively.  See  Spidola 
ad  F^entiitm :  Opuscula,  p.  172. 

*  Bftoonlana,  p.  26. 
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SAORJE    THEOLOaiA    PBOFBSflOBy 

ILLU8TSI88IMI  DOMINI  D.  FRAKOISOI  BAR0KI8  DE  VEBULAUIO, 
TICB-C0MITI8  8AKCTI  ALBANI,  8ACELLAN17S» 

LECTORI    & 

Cum  Domino  meo  placuerit  eo  me  dignaii  honore,  ut  in 
edendis  operibus  suis  opera  mea  nsus  sit;  non  aba  re  fore  ex- 
istimavi^  si  lectorem  de  aliquibus  quae  ad  hunc  primum  tomnm 
pertinent  breviter  moneam.  Tractatmn  istum  de  Dignitate  et 
Augmentis  Scientiarum  ante  annos  octodecim  edidit  Dominatio 
sua  lingua  patria^  in  duos  tantummodo  libros  distributum ;  et 
Begiss  suae  Majestati  dicavit  quod  et  nunc  facit.  Non  ita 
pridem  animum  adjecit  ut  in  Latinam  linguam'verteretur.  In- 
audierat  siquidem  illud  apud  exteros  expeti.  Quinetiam  solebat 
subinde  dicere  libro$  modemU  Unguis  canscriptos  nan  ita  multo 
post  decocturos.  Ejus  igitur  translationem,  ab  insignioribus 
quibusdam  eloquentia  viris  elaboratam^  propria  quoque  recen- 
sione  castagatam^  jam  emittit.  Ac  liber  primus  certe  quasi 
mera  translatio  est^  in  paucis  admodum  mutatus :  At  reliqui 
octo,  qui  Partitiones  Scientiarum  tradunt^  atque  unico  ante  libro 
continebantur,  ut  noTum  opus^  et  hunc  primum  editum^  prodit 
Caussa  autem  pnccipua  quaB  Dominationem  suam  movit  ut  opus 
hoc  retractaret  et  in  plurimis  amplificaret,  ea  fuit;  quod  in 
Instauratiane  Magna  (quam  diu  postea  edidit)  Partitiones  Sden- 
tiarum  pro  prima  Instaurationis  parte  constituit ;  quam  sequere- 
tur  Novum  Organum  ;  dein  Historia  Naturalis  ;  et  sic  deinceps. 
Cum  igitur  reperiret  Partem  cam  de  Partitionibus  Scientiarum 
jam  pridem  elaboratam  (licet  minus  solide  quam  argument! 
dignitas  postularet),  optimum  fore  putavit  si  retractaretur^  et 
redigeretur  in  opus  justum  et  completum.  Atque  hoc  pacto 
fidem  suam  liberari  intelligit  de  prima  parte  Instaurationis 
prsBstitam,     Quantum  ad  opus  ipsum^  non  est  tenuitatis  meas 
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de  eo  aliquid  prsfari.  Prsconium  ei  quod  optime  conyeniat 
existimo  futunim  illud,  quod  Demosthenes  interdom  dicere 
solebat  de  rebus  gestis  Atheniensium  Teterum ;  Laudatorem  its 
dignum  esse  solummodo  Tempus.  Deum  Opt:  Max:  obnixe 
precor^  at  pro  dignitate  operis  fructus  uberes  diutamiqae  et 
auctori  et  lectori  contingaiit. 


FRANCISCI  BARONIS  DE  VERULAMIO, 

VICE^OMITIS   8ANCTI   ALBANI. 

DE 

DIGNITATE  ET  AUGMENTIS  SCIENTIARUM 

LIBBI   IX. 


AD  BEGEM    SUUM. 
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AEGUMENTA  SINGULORUM  CAPITUM. 


LIBER  lU 

Caput  i. 
Pabtitio    Universalis    Doctrin»    Hunian»j    in    Hutoriam, 
Poesimy  Philosophiam ;  secundum  tres  Facultates  Intellectus, 
Memoriamy  Phantasiam,  Ratumem;   quodque   eadem  partitio 
competat  etiam  Theologicis. 

Cap.  II. 
Partitio  HistorisB  in  Naturalem  et  Cwilem;  JEcclesiastica  et 
Literaria    sub   Civili  comprehensis.     Partitio   Historic   Na- 
turalise ex  Subjecto  suo,  in  Historiam  Generaiionum,  PriBter' 
Generatianum,  et  Artium. 

Cap.  III. 
Partitio  Historise  Naturalis  secunda^  ex  Usu  et  Fine  suo^  in 
Narrativam,  et  Inductivam :  quodque  Finis  nobUissimus  Hi- 
storiiB  Naturalis  sit^  ut  ministret  et  in  ordine  sit  ad  eandendam 
Philasophiam  ;  quern  Finem  intuetur  Inductive^  Partitio  Hi- 
8tori»  Generationum  in  Historiam  CceksHum,  Historiam  Meteo- 
Tommy  Historiam  GhM  TerrtB  et  Marisy  Historiam  Massarum 
Are  CoUegiorum  Majommy  et  Historiam  Specierumy  sive  CoU 
UgioTum  Minarum. 

Cap.  IV. 
Partitio  Histori»  Civilis  in  Ecclenasticamy  Literarianiy  et 
(qu»  generis  nomen  retinet)  Civilem:  quodque  Historia  Lite^ 
raria  desideretur.     Ejus  conficiend»  prsecepta. 

^  Th«  argtunent  of  the  first  book  is  not  alluded  to  liera,  bat  may  be  snffldentlj 
described  as  De  Dignitait  Scientianm,  That  book  to  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
inaugural  address.     The  business  besins  with  the  second. — /.  S. 
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Cap.  v. 
De  dignitate  et  difficultate  HietorisB  Civilis. 

Cap.  VI. 

Paititio  prima  HietoriflB  Civilis  (Specialie)  in  Memarias,  And- 
quitates,  et  Histariam  Justam. 

Cap.  VII. 
Partitio  Histom  JustaB,  in  Chronica  Temporum^  Vitas  Per- 
soTiartim,  et  Relationes  Actionum.     Earum  partium  explicatio. 

Cap.  VIII. 
Partitio  Historiss  Temporum,  in  Historiam  UniversaUm  et 
Particularem.     Utriusque  commoda,  et  incommoda. 

Cap.  IX. 
Partitio  secunda  ffistorisd  Temporam>  in  Annaks  et  Acta 
Diuma. 

Cap.  X. 
Partitio  eecunda  Historise  Civilis  (Specialis),  in  Meram  et 
Mixtam. 

Cap.  XI. 
Partitio  Historic  EeclesiastiosB^  in  Ecclesiasticam  Specialem, 
Historiam  ad  Prophetias,  et  Historiam  Nemeseos. 

Cap.  xil 
De  Appiitdicilms  Historiaj  qnie  oirca  Verba  homdnvBi  (qnem- 
admodum  Historia  ipea  oirca  Facta)  versantur:  Partitio  earum 
in  Oratianes,  Epistolaa,  et  Apophthegmata. 

Cap.  xiii. 

De  secundo  membro  principali  Doctrinse  Human»j  nempe 
Poesi.  Partitio  Poeseos  in  Narrativam,  Dramaticam,  et  Para- 
bolicam.     Exempla  Parabolicse  tria  proponuntur. 

LIBER  m. 
Cap.  I. 

Partitio  Scienti»^  in  Thm^loffiam  et  Philos&phiam.  Partitio 
PhilosophiaB  in  Doctrinas  tres :  De  Numine,  De  Natura,  De 
Btmin^  Constitutio  PUhwpkim  PrimtBy  ut  Matris  oommunis 
omnium. 
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Cap.  n. 

De  Theoloffia  Naturati;  et  Doctrina  de  Angelis  et  Spiritibus, 
qtuB  ejusdem  est  Appendix. 

Cap.  III. 

Partitio  Naturalis  PhUosopluaB,  in  Specuhtivam  et  Opera' 
tivam;  quodque  ill®  du»  et  in  intentione  tractantis  et  in 
corpore  tractatus  segregari  debeant. 

Cap.  IV. 

Partitio  Dootrin»  Speculativad  de  Natura,  in  Phy steam  (Spe- 
Gialem)^  et  Metaphysicam :  quarum  Physica  Catissam  JEffici" 
enteniy  et  Materiamy  Metaphysica  Catissam  Finalem,  et  Farmam, 
inquirit  Partitio  Phyaicae  (Specialis)  in  Doctrinas  de  Prin- 
ciphs  Rerumy  de  Fabrica  Rerum  sive  de  Mundoy  et  de  Varietate 
Rerum.  Partitio  DoctrinsB  de  Varietate  Rerum^  in  Doctrinam 
de  Cancretis  et  Doctrinam  de  Abstractis.  Partitio  Doctri- 
nie  de  Cancretis  rejicitur  ad  easdem  partitionee  quas  susci- 
pit  Historia  NatnnJis.  Partitio  DootrinaB  de  Abstractis,  in 
Doctrinam  de  Schematismis  Materia  et  Doctrinam  de  Mottbus. 
Appendices  dnie  Pbysic®  Speculatiysd :  Probkmata  Naturalia, 
Flacita  Antiquamm  Philosaphomm.  Partitio  Metaphysicee,  in 
Doctrinam  de  Formis  et  Doctrinam  de  Caussis  Firudibus. 

Cap.  v. 

Partitio  OperatiTSB  Doctrinas  de  Natura,  in  Mechanicam,  et 
Magiam:  qnae  respondent  partibus  SpeculatiTas, —-' Physical 
Mechanica;  Metaphysicae  Magift^  Expurgatio  vocabuli  Magiae. 
Appendices  duad  Operatiya» :  Inventarium  Opum  Humanarwn, 
et  Catalogus  Polychrestartim. 

Cap.  VI. 

De  magna  Philosophias  Naturalis,  tam  Speculativad  qnam 
Operativae^  appendice  Mathematica  ;  quodque  inter  appendices 
potius  poni  debet,  quam  inter  scientiaa  substantivas.  Partitio 
MathematicaOy  in  Jhtram  et  Mixtam. 

LIBER  IV. 

Cap.  I. 

Partitio  Doctrinal  de  Homine,  in  Philoeophiam  BummitaHst 
et  Gvileni.  Partitio  Philosophise  Hmnamtatis^  in  Doctrinam 
circa  Carpus  Hominis,  et  Doctrinam  circa  Animam  Homims. 
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CoDBtitatio  uniiis  Doctrine  generalis  de  Naturay  eive  de  Statu 
Homivts.  Partitio  Doctrinie  de  Statu  Hominis^  in  Doctrinam 
de  Persona  HomimSy  et  de  Fcedere  Animi  et  Corporis.  Partitio 
Dbctrinae  de  Persona  Hominis,  in  Doctrinam  de  Miseriis  Ho- 
minis,  et  de  Prcsrogativis.  Partitio  Doctrinse  de  Foedere^  in 
Doctrinam  de  IndicationibuSf  et  de  Impressumibus.  Assigna- 
tio  PhysiognomitB,  et  Interpretationis  Somniorum  Naturalium, 
Doctrinse  de  Indicationibua. 

Cap,  II. 

Partitio  Doctrin»  circa  Corpus  Hominis^  in  Medicinam, 
Cosmeticam,  Athleticam,  et  Voluptarianu  Partitio  Medicime  in 
officia  tria :  viz.  in  Conservatumem  Sanitatis,  Curationem  Mar- 
borum,  et  Prolongatumem  Vita:  quodque  pars  postrema  de 
Prolongatione  Vitas  disjungi  debeat  a  duabus  reliquis. 

Cap.  III. 

Partitio  Philosophies  Humans  circa  Animam,  in  Doctrinam 
de  Spiraeulo,  et  Doctrinam  de  Anima  SensUnU,  siye  Producta. 
Partitio  secunda  ejusdem  Philosophise,  in  Doctrinam  de  Svb- 
stantia  et  FacuUatihus  AnimtB,  et  Doctrinam  de  Usu  et  Objectis 
Facultatum*  Appendices  dusB  Doctrines  de  Facultatibus  Animas; 
Doctrina  de  Divinatiane  Naturaliy  et  Doctrina  de  Fascinatione. 
Distributio  Facultatum  Animas  Sensibilis,  in  Motum,  et  Sensum. 

LIBEB  V. 

Cap.  I. 

Partitio  Doctrines  circa  Usum  et  Objecta  Facultatum  Animas 
Humanas,  in  Lofficam,  et  Ethieam.  '  Partitio  Logicas,  in  Artes 
Inveniendi,  Judicandi,  Retinendi,  et  Tnukndu 

Cap.  II. 

Partitio  InTentivas,  in  Inventiyam  Artium,  et  Argumentorum : 
quodque  prior  harum  (quas  eminet)  desideretur.  Partitio  In- 
Tentivas  Artium,  in  Experientiam  Literatam,  et  Organum  No- 
vum.   Delineatio  Experientias  Literates. 

Cap.  III. 
Partitio   Inyentivas    Argumentorum,  in   Promptuariamj  ct 
Topicam.     Partitio   Topicas,  in    Generakm,   et  Particularem. 
Exemplum  Topices  Particularism  in  Inquisitione  de  Gravi  et 
Levi. 
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Cap.  IV. 
Partitio  Artis  Judicandi^  in  Judicium  per  Inductionemy  et 
per  Syllogismum:  quorum  prius  aggregatur  Organo  Noto. 
Partitio  prima  Judicii  per  Syllogismum,  in  Reductionem  Re- 
ctam,  et  Inversam.  Partitio  secunda  ejus,  in  Analyticamy  et 
Doctrinam  de  Elenchis,  Partitio  DoctrinaB  de  Elenchis,  in  Elen- 
chos  Sophismatuniy  Elenchos  HermenicB,  et  Elenchos  Imoffinum, 
sive  Idolorurru  Partitio  Idolorum,  in  Idola  Tribus,  Idola 
Specusy  et  Idola  Fori,  Appendix  Artis  Judicandi,  yiz.  De 
Anahgia  Demonstrationum  pro  Natura  Sutjecti,        '  ^ ' 

Cap.  V.  "^ 

Partitio  Artis  Betinendi  sive  Retentiyse,  in  Doctrinam  de 
Adminiculis  MemoritB,  et  Doctrinam  de  Memoria  ipsa.  Partitio 
Doctrinse  de  Memoria  ipsa,  in  PnjBTwtionem,  et  Emblema. 

LIBER  VI. 
Cap.  I. 

Partitio  Traditiyse,  in  Doctrinam  de  Organo  Sermonis^  Do- 
ctrinam de  Methodo  SermoniSy  et  Doctrinam  de  Ulustratione 
Sermonis.  Partitio  Doctrinae  de  Organo  Sermonis,  in  Doctri- 
nam de  Notis  Rerumy  de  Locutioney  et  de  Scriptione :  quarum 
duae  Posteriores  Grammaticam  constituunt,  ejusque  Partitiones 
sunt.  Partitio  DoctrinaB  de  Notis  Rerum,  in  Hieroglyphicay  et 
Characteres  Reales.  Partitio  secunda  GrammaticaB,  in  Lite- 
rariam,  et  Phihsophantem.  Aggregatio  Poeseos  quoad  Metrum 
.ad  Doctrinam  de  Locutione.  Aggregatio  DoctrintB  de  Ci- 
phris  ad  Doctrinam  de  Scriptione. 

Cap.  II. 

Doctrina  de  Methodo  Sermonis  constituitur  ut  Pars  Tradi- 
tivaB  Substantiva  et  Principalis.  Nomen  ei  inditur  Prudentia 
TraditiviB,  Enumerantur  Methodi  genera  diversa;  et  sub- 
junguntur  eorum  commoda,  et  incommoda. 

Cap.  III. 

De  Fundamentis  et  Officio  Doctrinal  de  IlluBtratione  Ser- 
monis, five  BhetoricaB.  Appendices  tres  Rhetoricae,  quae  ad 
Promptuariam  tantummodo  pertinent;  Colores  Boni  et  Maliy 
tam  Simplicis  quam  Comparati;  Antitheta  Rerum;  Formula 
Mbiares  Orationum. 

Cap.  IV. 

Appendices  generales  duao  Traditivae :  Criticay  et  PiBdagogica, 
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LIBER  Vn. 
Cap.  I. ' 

Partilio  EthicSy  in  Doctrinam  de  Exemplariy  et  Cfearffica 
Animu  Partitio  Exemplaris  (scilicet  Boni),  in  Bonum  Simplex, 
et  Bonum  Comparatum.  Partitio  Boni  Simplicis  in  Bonum 
Individnak,  et  Bonum  Cammunionis. 

Cap.  II. 
Partitio  Boni  Individualism  vel  Suitatis,  in  Bonum  Activum, 
et  Bonum  Passivum.     Partitio  Boni  Passivi  in  Bonum  Con- 
servativum,  et  Bonum  Perfectivum.  Partitio  Boni  Commuaionis, 
in  Officia  Generalia,  et  Respectiva. 

Cap.  III. 
Partitio  DoctrinsB  de  Cultura  Animi^  in  Doctrinam  de  Cha- 
racteribus  Animofmrn,  de  Affectibus,  et  de  Bemediis  eive  Cura- 
Honibus.     Appendix  Doctrinso   ejusdem^  de   CoTigruitate  inter 
Bonum  Animi  et  Bonum  Corporis. 

LIBER  VHL 

Cap.  I. 
Partitio  Doctrins  Civilis,   in  Doctrinam  de  Conversatione, 
Doctrinam  de  NegotiiSf  et  Doctrinam  de  Imperio  eive  RepuhUca, 

Cap.  II. 

Partitio  Doctrinae  de  Negotiis,  in  Doctrinam  de  Occasionibus 
Sparsis,  et  Doctrinam  de  Ambitu  Vitte.  Exemplum  Doctrin® 
de  Occasionibus  Sparsis,  ex  Parabolis  aliquibus  Salomonis. 
Prfficepta  de  Ambitu  Vitse. 

Cap.  hi. 
Partitiones  Doctrinie  de  Imperio^  sive  Republica  omittuntur: 
tantum  Aditus  fit  ad  Desiderata  duo ;  Doctrinam  de  Proferendis 
Finibus  Imperii^  et  DOctrinam  de  Justitia  Universali,  sive  de 
Fontibus  Juris.     Exempla  utriusque. 

LIBER  IX. 

Cap.  i. 

Partitiones  Theologian  Inspiratae  omittuntur :  tantum  Aditus 
fit  ad  Desiderata  tria ;  Doctrinam  de  Legitimo  Usu  Rationis 
HumantB  in  Divinisy  Doctrinam  de  Gradibus  Unitatis  in  Civitaie 
Deiy  et  Emanationes  Scripturarum. 
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Sub  veteri  Lege,  Sex  Optune,  erant  et  spontanesB  oblationes 
et  quotidiana  aacrificia ;  hiec  ex  rituali  cultu,  illae  ex  pia  alacri- 
tate  profecto.  Arbitror  equidem  deberi  tale  quidpiam  regibus 
a  servifi  suia ;  ut  scilicet  quisque  non  solum  muneris  sui  tributa, 
sed  et  amoria  pignora  deferat.  Atque  in  prioribus  illis  spero 
me  minime  defuturum ;  in  posteriori  autem  genere>  dubitavi 
quid  potissimum  snmerem :  satius  autem  viaum  eat  htguamodi 
aliquid  deligere>  quod  potiua  ad  person®  tu»  exoellentiam  quam 
ad  negotia  ooron»  spectaret. 

Ego  saepissime  de  Majestate  tua,  ut  debeo,  cogitana,  (misaia 
aliis  aive  virtutia  sive  fortunas  tuas  dotibua)  magna  proraua 
afficior  admirattone,  cum  intueor  exoellentiam  earum  in  to 
idrtutum  facultatumque,  quae  philosopbi  intellectualea  to- 
cant :  capacitatem  ingenii  tot  et  tanta  complexam^  Armitudi- 
nem  memori»>  prehensionis  velooitatem,  judicii  penetrationem, 
elocutioniaque  ordinem  aimul  et  fadlitatem*  Subit  profecto 
animum  quandoque  dogma  illud  Platonicum,  quo  asseritur, 
Scientiam  nihil  aUud  esse  quam  Reminiscentiam ;  animumque 
naturaliter  omnia  cognoscere,  nativa  luct^  quam  speetis  corporis 
obumbraveraty  subinde  redditum^  Certe  hujus  rei  (si  in  quo  alio) 
relucet  in  Majestate  tua  exemplum  inaigne ;  cui  adeo  prompta 
eat  mens  ad  ooncipiendam  flammam,  ubi  vel  leviaaima  earn  excita- 
verit  objecta  occasio,  vel  minima  aliensa  cognitionia  scintilla 
afiulaerit  Quemadmodum  igitur  de  regum  aapientiasimo  Sacra 
perhibet  Scriptura,    Cor  illi  fuisse  tanquam  arenam  maris  *, 

'  See  t\i£  Phsdo,  p.  75.»  and  other  places  in  Flato^s  works;  particularly  the 
beginning  of  the  Meno.  And  compare  Arist.  Anal  Pru  ML  31.,  where  the  passage 
In  the  Meno  is  referred  to. 

'  1  Kings,  4.  29. 
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cujuB  quanqnam  massa  prsgrandisy  partes  tamen  minntissimae ; 
sic  mentis  indidit  Deus  Majestati  tuse  crasim  plane  mirabilem, 
qute  cum  maxima  qiusque  complectatur^  minima  tamen  pre- 
hendat  nee  patiatur  efBuere:  cum  perdifficile  videatur  yel 
potius  impossibile  in  natura^  ut  idem  instrumentum  et  grandia 
opera  et  pusiUa  apte  disponat.  Quantum  ad  elocutionem 
tuam^  occurrit  illud  Comelii  Taciti  de  Augusto  Csesare ; 
AugustOy  inquity  prqfluensy  et  qua  principem  virum  deceret,  elo- 
guentia  fuiO  Sane  si  recte  rem  perpendamus,  omnia  oratio 
aut  laboriosa  aut  affectata  aut  imitatrix^  quamvis  alioquin  ex- 
cellens^  nescio  quid  servile  olet^  nee  sui  juris  est.  Tuum  autem 
dicendi  genus  vere  regium  est^  profluens  tanquam  a  fonte^  et 
nihilominus,  sicut  natur»  ordo  postulate  riyis  diductmn  suis, 
plenum  facilitatis  foelicitatisque,  imitans  neminem  nemini  imi- 
tabile.  Atque  sicut  in  rebus  tuis  quae  tarn  ad  regnum  quam 
ad  domum  tuam  -spectant^  virtus  videtur  cum  fortuna  certare ; 
mores  scilicet  optimi  cum  foelici  regimine ;  spes  tuae  olim  pat- 
enter et  pie  cohibitae^  cum  fausta  et  opportuna  speratorum 
adeptione ;  tori  conjugalis  sancta  fides,  cum  fructu  conjugii  be- 
ato  in  sobole  pulcherrima;  pia  et  principe  Christiano  dignis- 
sima  ad  pacem  propensio,  cum  simili  vicinorum  principum 
inclinatione  in  idem  votum  foeliciter  conspirantium ;  sic  et  in 
intellectus  tui  dotibus  non  levior  exoritur  lis  et  aemulatio,  si  eas 
quae  a  natura  ipsa  praebitae  sunt  et  infusae  cum  instructissima 
gaza  multiplicis  eruditionis  et  plurimarum  totium  scientia 
committamus.  Neque  vero  facile  fuerit  regem  aliquem  post 
Christum  natum  reperire,  qui  fuerit  Majestati  tuae  literarum 
divinarum  et  humanarum  varietate  et  cultura  comparandus. 
Percurrat  qui  voluerit  imperatorum  et  regum  seriem,  et  juxta 
mecum  sentiet  Magnum  certe  quiddam  praestare  reges  viden- 
tUTy  si  delibantes  aliorum  ingenia  ex  compendio  sapiant,  aut  in 
oortice  doctrinae  aliquatenus  haereant,  aut  denique  literatos 
ament  evehantque.  At  regem,  et  regem  natum,  veros  eruditio- 
nis fontes  hausisse,  imo  ipsiunmet  fontem  eruditionis  esse, 
prope  abest  a  miraculo.  Tuae  vero  Majestati  etiam  illud  ac- 
cedit,  quod  in  eodem  pectoris  tui  scrinio  Sacr»  Literae  cum 
profanis  recondantur;  adeo  ut  cum  Hermete  illo  Trismegisto 
triplici  gloria  insigniaris,  potestate  Regis,  illuminatione  Sacer- 

I  «  Augusto  prompta  ac  proflu«i»,  qtt«  deoeiet  priiicipeiD»  eloqucntia  fult.** — Awu 
ziU.  c.  8. 
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dotis^  eruditione  Philosophi.'  Cum  igitur  alios  reges  longe  hac 
laude  (proprie  quae  tua  est)  superes,  sequum  est  ut  non  solum 
prsssentis  sseculi  fama  et  admiratione  celebretur^  aut  etiam 
historiarum  lumine  posteritati  transmittatur^  verum  ut  solido 
aliquo  in  opere  incidatur^  quod  et  regis  magni  potentiam  denotet, 
et  regis  tam  insigniter  docti  imaginem  referat. 

Quare  (ut  ad  incceptum  reyertar)  nulla  potior  mihi  visa  est 
oblatio^  quam  tractatus  aliquis  eo  spectans.  Hujus  argumen- 
tum  duabus  constabit  partibus.  In  priori  (quas  levior  est, 
neqne  tamen  ullo  modo  preetermittenda)  de  Scientist  et  Lite- 

lum  per  omnia  excellentia  agendum  est ;  et  simul  de  merito 
eorum,  qui  in  iisdem  proyehendis  operam  strenue  et  cum  judicio 
impendunt.  Posterior  vero  pars  (quod  caput  rei  est)  proponet, 
quid  in  hoc  genere  hue  usque  actum  sit  et  perfectum ;  insuper 
et  ea  perstringet  quae  videntur  desiderari;  ut  quamvis  non 
ausim  seponere  aut  deligere  tuae  quod  praecipue  Majestati  com- 
mendem,  tamen  multa  et  varia  repraesentando  regias  tuas  co-* 
gitationes  excitare  possim^  ut  proprios  pectoris  tui  thesauros 
excutias^  atque  inde^  pro  magnanimitate  tua  atque  sapientia, 
optima  quaeque,  ad  Artium  et  Scientiarum  terminos  proferendos^ 
depromas. 

In  ipso  vyestibulo  prions  partis,  ad  purgandam  viam  et  quasi 
indicendum  silentium,  quo  melius  audiantur  testimonia  de  di- 
gnitate  literarum  absque  oblatratione  tacitarum  objectionum, 
statui  primo  loco  liberare  literas  opprobriis  et  yilipendiis  quibus 
impetit  eas  ignorantia,  sed  ignorantia  sub  non  imo  schemate ; 
modo  in  theologorum  zelotypia,  modo  in  politicorum  supercilio, 
modo  in  ipsorum  literatorum  erroribus  sese  ostentans  et  pro* 
dens.  Audio  primes  dicentes,  Scientiam  inter  ea  esse  quae 
parce  cauteque  admittenda  sunt;  ScientiaB  nimium  appetitum 
fuisse  primum  peccatum«  unde  hominis  lapsus ;  hodieque  haerere 
serpentinum  quid  in  ea,  siquidem  ingrediens  tumorem  inducit ; 
Sdentia  infiat^ :  Salomonem  censere,  Faciendi  libros  nullum 
euefinemy  muUamque  kctianem  carnis  esse  qfflicHanem^ ;  et  alibi, 
In  multa  sapientia  muUam  esse  indignationem ;    et   Qui  auget 


'  *<  ▲  noble  philoiopher,  priest,  and  king  of  Egypt,  whom  our  writer,"  says  Philemon 
Holland,  commenting  on  Amroianus  Marcellinus,  **  calleth  termazftnus,  others  tris- 
megistus  in  the  same  sense,  for  that  he  was  Philosophus  Mazimus,  Sacerdos  Maxima*, 
and  Bex  ICaximus.**  There  is  however  no  doubt  that  the  real  Hermes,  or  the  writer 
of  the  works  ascribed  to  him,  was  a  neophyte  platonlst  of  the  second  or  third  century, 
v.  Heeren,  CommmU,  eU  Ftmiibu$  Bdog,  J.  5to6«vt,**  §  41. 

*  1  Corinth.  8.  1.  *  Ecdesiast  12.  12. 

VOL.  I.  F  F 
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teientianii  OMgere  ei  dolarem  ' :  D.  Panli  moniium  esse,  Ne  &- 
eipiamw  per  inanem  pkUasopkiam  ^ :  quin  et  experientia  notam 
esse^  doctiflsknoB  yiros  haBreticomm  CoryphsBos^  doctiflshna  ne- 
cula  in  atheismum  piroclivia  fuisse;  contemplatkmem  deniqne 
secimdaram  caosarnm  aothoritati  priinas  causse  derogate. 

Ut  igitur  fidsitatem  hnjus  dogmatis  fdndamentaque  ejtw 
male  jacta  aperiamnsi  coiyib  obidam  est  istos  non  percipere, 
Bcientiam  qa»  lapsum  peperit  non  fuisae  puram  illam  primi- 
geniamqne  scientiam  natutalem^  cnjos  lumine  Homo  animalibus 
in  Paradiso  adductis  nominaex  natma  impoBuit^  sed  superiMtm 
illam  Bant  et  Mali,  per  qnam  excdtere  Dewn  sibiqne  ipse  legem 
figere  ambivit.  Neque  certe  vis  ulla  scientis,  quanta  quanta 
sit^  inflat  mentem ;  cmn  nihil  implere  animnm,  nedum  distendere 
possit,  pneter  Denm  Deique  contemplationem ;  qnare  Salomon, 
de  duobus  palmariis  inventionis  sensibus  (visn  atque  anditu) 
loquens,  ait  Oeulum  videndo^  aurem  cnuUendo  non  satiari^; 
quod  fid  non  sit  impletio,  seqnitur  continens  majns  esse  con- 
tento.  Hand  aliter  de  scientia  ipsa  animoqne  humano  (cni 
seneus  sunt  tanquam  emissarii)  definit  fais  verbis,  quse  Calen"- 
dario  sno  Ephemeridiqne  omnium  rerom  tempora  describentt 
subnectit,  ita  condadens ;  Omnia  Deus  condidit,  ut  unumquodque 
pvlerum  sit  m  tempore  9UO :  mtmdam  quoque  tpsum  indidit  eordi 
eorum :  inoenire  tamen  homo  nan  potest  opus  quod  operatus  est 
Deus  ab  initio  usque  ad  finem.^  Quibus  verbis  baud  obscure 
innuit  Deum  fabricatum  esse  animimi  humanum  instar  speculi 
totius  mundi  capacem,  ejusque  non  minus  mtientem  quam  oeulum 
luminis ;  neque  gestientem  solum  conspicere  varietates  vicissi** 
tudinesque  temporum,  verum  etiam  perscrutandi  explorandique 
immotaa  atque  inviolabiles  natuisB  leges  et  decreta  ambitiosunw 
Et  quamvis  innuere  videatur  summam  illam  natursB  oeconomiam 
(quam  appellat  Opus  quod  operatur  Deus  ab  initio  usque  ad 
finem^)  non  posse  inveniri  ab  homine,  hoc  non  detrahit  captui 
humaao,  sed  in  impedimenta  doctriaa  rejiciendum ;  qualia  sunt 
vitsd  brevitas,  studiorum  divortia,  sdentiarum  traditao  prava  et 

>  Ecdesiast  1.  18.  •  Colon.  2.  8. 

'  This  reference  to  the  iiDpoiitl(m  of  Dames  in  Paradise  in  illustration  of  natural 
knowledge,  is  common  in  the  writings  of  the  schoolmen.  Thus  8.  Thomai  Aquinas 
in  discussing  the  question  **  utrum  primus  homo  habuerit  scientiam  omnem,**  after 
stating  otjections  alleged  against  the  affirmative  opinion,  thus  commences  his  refiitatlon 
of  them.  "  Sed  contn  est  quod  ipse  imposuit  nomina  anfmallbus,  ut  dicitnr  Oen.  2. 
Nomina  autem  debent  naturis  rerum  congruere ;  Ergo  Adam  scivft  naturas  omnium 
anknalium,  et  pari  ratlone  habuit  omnium  allornm  sctentlam.** 

•  Ecclestast  1.  8..  »  Eccleslast  8.  11.  •  Proverbs,  xx.  27 
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fnfida,  plurhnaque  alia  incommoda  qtdbiis  hunuma  conditio  irre- 
titur.  Siquidem  nullam  aniversi  partem  ab  humaBa  dieqxd-* 
sitioM  alienam  eese  satis  dare  alibi  docet,  inquiens,  Spiritus 
hominzs  est  tanquam  lucema  Dei,  qua  intima  arcana  explorat. 
Quare  si  tanta  sit  amplitudo  captus  humani,  manifestum  est 
nnllum  esse  periculom  a  qnantitate  scientis,  utut  diffasa,  ne 
attt  tnmorem  inducal  aut  excessum;  sed  a  qnalitate  tantum, 
qn«  quantulacTrnqxie  sit,  si  absque  antidote  sua  snmatur,  ma- 
Hgnnitt^  quid  babet  atque  yenenosnm,  flatuosis  symptomatiff 
plenissimtiin.  Hsc  antidotas  sive  aroma  (cujus  mixtio  temperat 
scientiam  eamqne  saluberrimam  efficit)  est  eharitas,  qnod  etiam 
priori  claasul»  sulgungit. Apostolus^  dicens,  Scientia  inflate  cha- 
ritas  autem  csdi/icat  Cni  consontBn  est,  quod  alibi  docet ;  Si, 
hiquit,  tinguis  loqnar  Angehrum  vei  kominum,  charitatem  autem 
non  hdbeam, /actus  sum  velut  asresonans  aut  cymbalum  tinniens,^ 
Non  quin  eximium  quid  sit  loqui  Unguis  Angelorum  et  homi* 
num,  sed  quia  si  segregetur  a  charitate  neque  ad  commune  bu- 
mani  generis  bonum  dirigatur,  potius  inanem  gloriam  exbibebit 
quam  solidum  fructum.  Censuram  quod  attinet  Salcononis  de 
excessu  legendi  scribendique  libros,  et  crudatu  spiritus  e  scientia 
oriundo,  monitumque  etiam  Paulinum  Nededpiamur  per  inanem 
phffasophiam^ ;  A  reete  explicentur  ea  loca,  optime  ostendent 
Teros  cancellos  et  limites  quibus  humana  scientia  circumsepitur, 
ita  tamen  ut  liberum  sit  ei  absque  omtti  coarctatione  universam 
remm  naturam  amplectL  Sunt  enim  limites  tres.  Primus,  ne 
ita  ^o^itatem  collocemus  in  scieiitia,  ut  interim  mortalitatis 
noetr»  oblirio  isubrepat.  Secundus,  ne  sic  utamur  scientia  ut 
anxietatem  pariat,  non  anima  tranquillitatem.  Tertius,  ne  pu- 
temus  posse  nos  per  naturas  contemplationem  mysteria  divina 
assequi.  Nam  quantum  ad  primimi,  optime  in  eodem  libro 
alibi  se  Salomon  explicat,  Saiisy  inquit,  perspexi  sapientiam  tati" 
turn  recedere  a  stultitiaj  quantum  lucem  a  tenebris,  Sapientis  ocuU 
in  capite  ejus,  stultus  in  tenebris  oberrai  ;  sed  stmui  didici  manendi 
necessitaiem  utrique  esse  communem.^  De  secundo  certum  est, 
nullam  animi  anxietatem  aut  perturbationem  oriri  e  scientia,  nisi 
tantum  per  accidens.  Omnis  enim  scientia,  et  admiratio  (quad 
est  semen  scientiae),  per  se  jucunda  est;  cum  autem  conclusiones 
inde  deducuntur,  qua»  oblique  rebus  nostris  applicataa  vel  in- 
llrmoB  metas  ^gnunt  rel  immodicas  cupiditates,  tum  demum 

>  1  Corinth.  ziU.  1.  •  ColoM.  U.  S.  •  EceleiiMt  ii.  13,  U. 
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nascitur  cruciatus  ille  et  perturbatio  mentb  qua  de  loquimur; 
tanc  enim  ecientia  non  est  amplius  lumen  liccum  (ut  yoluit  He- 
raclitus  ille  ohBCuiu&,Ltifnen  siccum  optima  anima  ^)  sed  fit  lumen 
madidum,  atque  humoribus  affectuum  maceratum.  Tertia  re- 
gula  accuratiorem  paulo  disquisitionem  postulate  neque  aicco 
pede  prsdtereunda  est.  Si  quis  enim  ex  rerum  sensibilium  et 
materiatarum  intuitu  tantum  luminis  assequi  speret  quantum 
ad  patefaciendam  divinam  naturam  aut  voluntatem  sufficiet^ 
n<B  iste  decipitur  per  inaniam  philosophiam,  Etenim  contem- 
platio  creaturarum^  quantum  ad  creaturas  ipsas^  producit  sci- 
entiam;  quantum  ad  Deum^  admirationem  tantum,  quse  est 
quasi  abrupta  scientia.  Ideoque  scitissime  dLut  quidam  Fla- 
tonicus';  Sensus  humanos  golem  referred  qui  quidem  revelat 
terrestrem  fflobum,  coslestem  vero  et  Stellas  obsignat;  sic  sensus 
reserant  naturalia,  divina  occludunt  Atque  hinc  evenit,  non- 
nullos  e  doctiorum  manipulo  in  hseresim  lapses  esse,  quum  ceratis 
sensuum  alis  innixi  ad  divina  evolare  contenderent.  Namque 
eos  qui  autumant  nimiam  scientiam  inclinare  mentem  in  atheis- 
mum,  ignorantiamque  secimdarum  causarum  pietati  erga  primam 
obstetricari,  libenter  compellarem  Jobi  quasstione.  An  oporteat 
mentiri  pro  DeOy  et  ejus  gratia  dolum  loqui  conveniaty  ut  ipsigra- 
tificemur  f  '  Liquet  enim  Deum  nihil  operari  ordinario  in  natura 
nisi  per  secundas  causas,  cujus  diversum  credi  si  yellent,  im- 
postura  mera  esset,  quasi  in  gratiam  Dei,  et  nihil  aliud  quam 
authori  veritatis  immimdam  mendaci  hostiam  immolare.  Quin 
potius  certissimum  est,  atque  experientia  comprobatum,  leves 
gustus  in  philosophia  moyere  fortasse  ad  atheismiun,  sed  ple- 
niores  baustus  ad  religionem  reducere.^  Namque  in  limine 
philosophise,  cum  secundas  causae  tanquam  sensibus  proximae 
ingerant  se  menti  humanas,  mensque  ipsa  in  illis  ha&reat  atque  ^ 
commoretur,  oblivio  primae  causae  obrepere  possit ;  sin  quis 
ulterius  pergat,  causarumque  dependentiam,  seriem,  et  concate- 
nationem,  atque  opera  Providentiae  intueatur,  tunc  secundum 


'  «hf  {vy^p  <^vx^  ^ro^tarini  learik  rbr  'Hpduc\9iTop  foMf r. —  Plutarch  <*  De  Esa 
CarnluiD,"  1.  Plutarch  alludes  to  the  gnome  in  his  tract  De  Audiendii  PoetU,  in  a 
passage  not  unlike  the  text 

*  Philo  Judasus :  **  Quod  somnia  mittantur  a  Deo." 

■  Job,  xili  7. 

^  This  thought  occurs  several  times  in  Bacon's  writings.  Leibnitx,  with  the  large 
apirit  of  whose  philosophy  it  is  altogether  in  accordance,  has  quoted  it  at  least  thrice ; 
thus  for  instance  in  his  Confettio  Natune  contra  Atheistasy  he  remarks :  **  Diyini 
ingenli  yir  Franciscus  Baoonus  de  Verulamio  recte  dixit  philosophiam  obiter  libatam  a 
Deo  abducere,  penitus  hausUm  reduoere  ad  eundem/' 
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poetarum  mythologiam  facile  credet  summum  naturalis  catenas 
annulum  pedi  solii  Jovis  affigi.'  Ut  semel  dicam^  nemo  male 
applicatae  eobrietatis  moderationiBque  famam  captans  posse  nos 
nimium  progredi  in  libris  sive  scripturarom  sive  creaturarum, 
theologia  aut  philosophia,  existimet:  quinimo  excitent  se  ho- 
mines, et  infinitoB  profectus  audacter  urgeant  ntrobique  et 
persequantor;  caventes  tantum  ne  sdentia  utantur  ad  tumo- 
rem,  non  ad  charitatem ;  ad  ostentationem,  non  ad  usum ;  et 
rursus,  ne  distinctas  illas  theologiie  philosophiseque  doctrinas, 
earmnque  latices,  imperite  misceant  ac  confundant. 

Accedamus  nunc  ad  opprobria  quibus  literas  aspergunt  po- 
litici.  lUaejusmodi  sunt:  Artes  emoUire  animos,  militarique 
glorias  ineptos  reddere ;  tum  in  politicis  quoque  corrumpere  in- 
genia,  quae  vel  nimis  curiosa  efficiunt  ex  yarietate  lectionis,  yel 
nimis  pertinacia  ex  rigore  regularum,  vel  nimis  tumida  ex  mag- 
nitudine  exemplorum,  vel  nimis  extravagantia  ex  dissimilitudine 
exemplorum ;  quin  saltem  utcunque  avertere  et  alienare  animos 
a  negotiis  et  actione,  otii  ac  secessus  amorem  instillantes ;  dein 
rebuspublicis  inducere  disciplinas  relaxationem,  dum  unusquisque 
promptior  est  ad  disputandum  quam  ad  obtemperandum.  Unde 
Cato  Censorius,  cum  primis  mortalium  sapiens,  ubi  juventus 
Komana  ad  Cameadem  philosophum,  qui  venerat  Bomam  le- 
gatus,  dulcedine  atque  majestate  eloquentiae  ejus  capta  undique 
conflueret,  frequenti  senatu  author  fuit  ut  expeditis  negotiis 
primo  quoque  tempore  dimitterent  hominem ;  ne  civium  animos 
inficeret  et  fascinaret,  et  necopinantibus  morum  consuetudi- 
numque  patriarum  mutationem  induceret.^  Hoc  etiam  permovit 
Virgilium  (dum  studia  sua  patrias  existimationi  posthaberet)  ut 
artes  politicas  a  literariis  segregaret,  illas  Bomanis  vendicans, 
has  Grascis  relinquens,  in  versibus  illis  decantatis, 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Bomane,  memento : 
H»  tibi  erunt  artes. ' 

Videmus  etiam  Anytum,  Socratis  aocusatorem  pro  crimine  ei 
objecisse,  quod  vi  et  varietate  sermonum  ac  disputationum 
suarum  authoritatem  et  reverentiam  legum  consuetudinumque 
patriarum  apud  adolescentes  imminueret;  quodque  artem  pro- 
fiteretur  pemiciosam  et  periculo  plenam,  qua  quis  instructus 

*  Bacon  alludes  to  the  philosophical  applications  which  have  been  made  of  the 
passage  in  the  Iliad  (8.  19.),  in  which  Zeus  boasts  of  his  superiority  to  the  other 
gods.    Of  these  the  earliest*  Instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  Tkttgietm, 

'  See  PluUrch  in  Cato,  c.  22. 

»  .fineld,  vi.  Sd2. 
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deteriorem  cauaam  meliorem  faceret,  yeritatemqae  ipBiuoi  do* 
quentiflB  appanttu  obrueret' 

Verum  hae  criminationes,  ceteneque  ejusdem  farinas,  potiua 
peraonatam  grayitatem  pns  se  fenmt  quaxn  Yeritatis  candorem. 
Testatur  enim  ezperientia^  sicut  unos  atque  eosdem  homines, 
sic  una  eademque  tempOTa,  et  rerum  bellicaram  et  optimanim 
ardum  gloria  fl(Nruis8e.  Yiros  quod  attinet»  exemplo  sit  nobile 
par  imperatorum,  Alexander  Magnus  et  Julius  Cseear  Dictator, 
alter  Aristotelis  in  philosophia  discipulus,  alter  Ciceronis  in 
dicendo  rivalis.  Aut  si  quis  requirat  pothis  literatos  qui  in 
claros  impeiatores  evaserunt  quam  imperatores  qui  insigniter 
docti  fuerunty  pnesto  est  Epaminondas  Thebanus,  aut  Xenophon 
Atheniensis ;  quorum  ille  primus  fuit  qui  fregit  potentiam 
SpartancMiun,  hie  autem  primus  qui  stravit  viam  ad  eversionem 
monarchic  Persarum*  Istud  vero  armorum  literarumque  quasi 
oonjugium  clarius  adhuc  in  temporibus  quam  in  personis  elu- 
cescit,  quanto  nimirum  sssculum  h<»nine  objectum  grandius  est. 
Ipsa  quippe  eademque  tempora  apud  ^gyptios,  Assjrios, 
Persas,  Grflecos,  Somanosque,  quae  propter  bellicam  virtutem 
maxime  oelebiantur,  etiam  et  Uteris  plurimum  fuerunt  nobili- 
tata;  adeo  ut  grayissimi  authores  philosophique,  et  clarissimi 
duces  atque  imperatores,  eodem  sseculo  yizerint.  Nee  sane 
alitor  fieri  potest,  quandoquidem  ut  in  homine  vigor  corporis 
animique  simul  fere  maturescunt,  nisi  quod  ille  hunc  paulo 
antevertat;  sic  in  rebuspublicis,  militaris  gloria  literataque 
(quanun  ilia  corpori  respondet,  hsM^  animo)  aut  coeva  sunt,  aut 
se  proximo  consequuntur. 

Jam  vero,  eruditionem  politids  impedimento  esse  potius  quam 
adjumento,  nil  minus  probabile.  Fatemur  omnes  temerarium 
quiddam  esse  empiricis  medicis  corpus  et  valetudinis  curam 
tradere,  qui  solent  pauca  quasdam  medicamenta  quss  illis  yiden- 
tur  pancbresta  yenditare,  quorum  fiducia  nihil  non  audent 
tentare;  cum  tamen  neque  causas  morborum,  neque  ssgrotorum 
habitus,  neque  symptomatum  pericula,  neque  yeram  sanandi 
methodum  calleant.  Yidemus  pariter  errare  eos,  qui  ad  causas 
et  lites  suas  expediendas  adhibent  leguleios  in  practica  potius 
quam  in  libris  juris  yersatos,  quibus  os  facile  oblinitur,  si  quid 
noyum  aut  extra  experiential  suae  calles  tritos  occurrat:  con- 
similiter  non  potest  non  esse  periculosissimiun,  quotiee  summa 
rerum  empiricis  consiliariis  praecipue  mandatur.     E  contm,  vix 

^  Apologia  Socntis,  p.  23.  et  teq. 
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exemplum  adduci  possit  reipuUac»  infoeliciter  administratfe,  ad 
daTum  sedentibus  viris  eradhi&  Quamyis  emax  in  more  sit 
politidbB  literatoB  Fedflationun  aomijie  elevare,  Historia  tamen 
veritatis  magistra  in  plarimis  fidem  facit^  pupiUares  principes 
adultis  longe  pneetttiaBe  (boh  obstante  astatus  incommodo)  ea 
ipea  de  eausa  quam  politici  BugiUant,  quod  sciljcet  tunc  temporis 
a  piedagogiB  administeitiim  sit  imperiiun*  Qiue  ignorat  per 
decantatnm  iUud  quinqneimium  Neronisonus  rerum  incubuiase 
Senees  paedagogo  ?  Quin  et  Gordianns  Junior  deoennium 
laudis  Miflitheo  psdagogo  debuit.  Neque  infc^cius  imperimn 
gesBit  Alexander  SeveruB  dum  minor  fiiit»  quo  tempore  omnia 
proeurabant  mulieres,  aed  ex  cooaiUo  prsooeptorunL  Imo, 
eosivertanms  oculoa  ad  regimen  Fonttficium,  ac  nominatim  Fii 
Quinti  vel  8ixti  Quinti  noatro  a»culp»  qui  sub  initiis  euis  habiti 
€unt  pro  ftaterculis  rerom  imperitiBM  reperiemusque  aeta 
paparum  ejus  generis  magis  esse  sokre  memorabilia  quam 
orum  qui  in  negotiis  civilibus  et  prineipum  aulis  enutiiti  ad 
papatum  afloenderint  Quamyis  enim  qui  in  Uteris  vitam  mazi- 
me  traduxerunt  minus  scdlertes  sint  atque  versatiles  in  ooca- 
saonibus  prensandis  atque  accommodandis  rebus^  quo  spectant 
ea  qua^  ab  Italia  Ragiani  di  Stato  dicimtur  (quorum  nomen 
ipsum  aversatus  est  Pius  Quintus,  solitus  dicere  Esse  mera 
mahrum  haminum  eonunenta^  qtuB  oppanerentur  reUgiofii  et  vtr- 
tuHhus  wwralibus  ^:  in  eo  tamen  abunde  fit  compensation  quod 
per  tntum  planumqne  iter  religionis,  justitise^  bonestatis,  vir- 
tutumque  moraHum,  prompte  atque  expedite  incedant;  quam 
yiam  qui  constanter  tenuerint^  illis  alteris  remediis  non  magis 
indigebunt  quam  corpus  sanmn  medicina.  Porro  autem  curri- 
cnlnm  vitas  in  uno  bomine  suppeditare  non  potest  exen^lorum 
oopiam  ad  regendos  erentus  vitie,  etiam  in  uno  homine.  Sicut 
enim  ixiterdum  fit»  ut  nepos  vel  pronepos  avum  vel  proavum 
magis  neferat  quam  patrem ;  eodem  modo  baud  raro  evenit,  ut 
negotia  praBsentia  magis  quadrent  cum  exemplis  vetustidribus 
quam  cum  recentioribus.  Fostremo,  imius  ingeninm  tantum 
cedit  amplitudini  literanmiy  quantum  privati  reditus  sdcaria   - 

*  The  former  of  these  Popes  was  a  Dominican,  the  latter  a  Franciscan  Mar.  The 
most  remarkable  event  of  the  Pontificate  of  Plus  T.  was  the  battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571, 
in  which  his  fleet  was  engaged  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Venice  and  of  Spain. 
Slztiu  V.  was  the  founder  of  the  Vatican  library.  Compare  Gibbon's  phrase  :  **  The 
genius  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth  burst  flrom  the  gloom  of  a  Franciscan  cloister.'*— J!7ec/tne 
and  FaU^  c.  76. 

*  See  his  life  by  Catena. 
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Qaod  si  detor,  depravationes  illas  et  impedimenta  quse  a 
politicis  imputantur  Uteris  aliquid  virium  habere  et  veritatis, 
attamen  simul  monendum^  eruditionem  in  singulis  plus  remedii 
quam  mali  aflPerre.  Esto  enim^  litene  tacita  quadam  vi  animum 
reddunt  incertum  atque  perplexum;  at  oerte  liquido  praeci- 
pumt  quomodo  cogitationes  sint  expediendse,  et  quousque  sit 
deliberandumy  quando  demum  statuendum;  imo  ostendunt 
quomodo  res  interim  absque  periculo  trahi  possint  et  suspendi. 
Esto  etiam^  animos  efficiunt  magis  pertinaces  et  difficiles;  at 
simul  docent  qu8B  res  demonstrationibus,  quse  conjecturis  in- 
nituntur;  neque  minus  distinctionum  et  exceptionum  usiun 
quam  canonum  et  principiorum  constantiam  proponunt  Esto 
rursuSy  seducunt  et  detorquent  animos  exemplorum  vel  im- 
paritate  vel  dissimilitudine ;  nescio;  sed  satis  novi  eaa  tarn 
circumstantiarom  efficacias  quam  comparationum  errores  et  ap- 
plicationum  cautiones  explicare ;  adeo  ut  in  universum  magis 
corrigant  anipaos  quam  corruropant.  Hsec  autem  remedia  in- 
sinuant  undequaque  liters^  magna  vi  et  varietate  exemplorum. 
Perpendat  quis  errores  Clementis  Septimi,  a  Guicciardino,  qui 
ei  fuit  quasi  domesticusj  tam  luculenter  depictos  ^ ;  aut  vacil* 
lationes  Ciceronis,  in  Epistolis  ad  Atticum  manu  propria  ad 
vivum  resectas  ^ ;  omnino  inconstantiam  et  crebras  conciliorum 
mutationes  vitabit  Inspiciat  errores  Phocionis,  pervicaciam 
exhorrebit.  Fabulam  Ixionis  legat,  et  nimias  spes  et  hujus- 
modi  fumos  ac  nebulas  dispellet.  Intueatur  Catonem  Se* 
cundum,  neque  unquam  migrabit  ad  Antipodas  et  contraria 
prsesenti  saeculo  vestigia  figet. 

Jam  qui  putant  literas  desidiie  amicas  esse  otiique  et  seces* 
sus  dulcedine  perfundere  animum^  mirum  pnestabunt^  si  quaa 
assuefaciunt  mentem  perpetuse  agitationi,  socordite  patronaa 
ostendant ;  ciun  contra  vere  affirmari  possit,  inter  onmia  ho* 
minum  genera  nullum'  negotia  amare  propter  ipsa  negotia^ 
praet-er  literatum.  Alii  enim  res  et  negotia  diligunt  qusstus 
gratia^  ut  conductitii  opus  propter  mercedem.  Alii  honoris 
ergo;    etenim  dum  res  gerunt,  vivunt  in  oculis  hominum^ 

*  GuiociardiDi*8  character  of  Clement  YII.  urUI  be  found  in  the  sixteenth  book  of  his 
history,  ch.  5.  I  transcribe  the  part  which  relates  to  the  **  inconstantia"  of  which 
Bacon  speaks.  **  E  nel  deliberarsi  e  nell*  esegoire  quel  che  pure  avesse  deliberato,  ogni 
piccolo  rispetto  che  di  nuovo  se  gli  scoprisse,  ognt  leggiere  impedimento  che  se  gli 
attraversasse,  pareva  bastante  a  farlo  ritornare  in  quella  confiisione  neUa  quale  ero 
suto  innani i  deliberasse,**  &c. 

*  The  seventh  letter  of  the  sixteenth  -book  may  be  particularly  referred  to  in  illus- 
tration of  the  remark  in  the  text. 
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lexistimationique  eusd  inserviunt  alioqui  eyaniturfle.  Alii 
propter  potentiam  et  fortunaB  pnerogatiyam^  ut  amicos  remu« 
nerare^  inimicos  ulcisci  possint.  Alii  ut  facultatem  aliquam 
Buam  quam  adamant  exerceant^  ac  sibi  ipsis  hoc  nomine  sae* 
pius  gratulentur  et  arrideant.  Alii  denique^  ut  alios  suos  fines 
consequantur.  Adeo  ut  quod  de  gloriosis  dici  solet^  eorum 
fortitudinem  sitam  esse  in  spectantium  oculis^  sic  hujusmodi 
bominum  diligentia  et  strenuitas  hoc  yidetur  sfgere^  aut  ut 
alii  plaudant  aut  ut  ipsi  intra  se  gcstiant.  Soli  literati  nego- 
tiis  et  occupationibus  delectantur^  tanquam  actionibus  natur» 
consentaneis^  et  non  minus  salubribus  animo  quam  exercitatio 
est  corporis  ipsam  rem  non  emolumentum  intuentes;  ita  ut 
omnium  minime  sint  defatigabiles,  si  modo  res  sit  hujusmodi 
ut  animum  pro  dignitate  ejus  impleat  et  detineat.  Quod  si 
reperiantur  interdum  nonnulli  in  legendo  strenui^  in  agendo 
cessatores ;  non  hoc  a  literis  ortum  habet^  sed  ab  imbeciUitate 
et  moUicie  quadam  corporis  animiye;  quales  notat  Seneca^ 
Quidaniy  inquit^  tarn  sunt  umbratiles^  ut  putent  in  turbido  esse 
quicquid  in  luce  est  *  Usuvenire  poterit  fortasse,  ut  hujusmodi 
ingenii  sibi  conscii  se  dent  literis ;  eruditio  autem  ipsa  hujus* 
modi  ingenia  minime  indit  aut  progignit.  Quod  si  quis  illud 
nihilominus  mordicus  teneat^  literas  niminm  absumere  temporis, 
quod  alias  rectius  impendi  possit ;  aio ^  neminem  adeo  distringi 
negotiisj  quin  habeat  sua  otii  intenralla^  donee  agendi  yices 
atque  sestus  refluant^  nisi  aut  admodum  hebes  sit  in  expe- 
diendis  negotiis^  aut  parum  cum  dignitate  ambitiosus  in  negotiis 
cujuscunque  generis  captandis.  Bestat  igitur  quserendum^  qua 
in  re  et  quomodo  has  subsecivas  horas  coUocare  oporteat; 
studiis  an  yoluptatibus^  genio  an  ingenio,  indulgendum?  Sicut 
recte  respondit  Demosthenes  .^chini^  homini  yoluptatibus  de* 
ditO)  qui  cum  per  contumeliam  objecisset  Orationes  ejus  lucer* 
nam  olere;  Pol,  inquit^  multum  interest  infer  ea  quee  ego  ae  tu 
ad  lucerruim  facimus.^  Quare  neutiquam  metuendum  ne 
liter®  eliminent  negotia ;  quin  potius  yindicant  animum  ab  otio 
et  yoluptate,  qu»  alias  sensim  ad  utriusque  damnum,  et  nego- 
tiorum  et  literarum^  subintrare  solont 

Dein^  quod  oggerunt^  literas  reyerentiam  legum  atque  im* 

*  **  Quidam  adeo  In  latebras  refugerunt  ut  putent  in  turbido  esse  quicquid  in  luce  est.'** 
—  Seneca^  £p.  3.  It  is  perbaps  worthy  of  remark  that  Bacon's  inaccurate  quotation 
is  adopted  at  second  hand  in  the  Taller, 

*  Plutarch  in  Demosth.  [According  to  Plutarch  it  was  Pyttaeas  who  made  the 
taunt  —  /,  S,] 
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peril  conveUere ;  calumnia  mera  eet,  nee  probabiliter  ad  crimi* 
nandum  inducta.  Nam  qm  ccscam  obedientiam  fortiiiB  obligare 
contenderit  quam  officium  oculatum  una  opera  aaaerat  ooBCum 
xnanu  ductum  certiiu  ineedere  quam  qui  luce  et  oculis  uti* 
tur.  Imo  citra  omnem  controversiam  artee  emoUiunt  mo- 
refi^  teneios  reddunt^  sequaces^  oereoB,  et  ad  maudata  imperii 
ductiles;  ignorantia  contra^  eontumacesj  refractariosj  seditio- 
80S :  quod  ex  historia  clarififiime  patet^  quandoquidem  tempora 
maxime  indocta,  inculta,  barbara,  tumultibua,  aeditiombuBp 
mutadonibaBque  maxime  obnoxia  fuerint. 

De  Catouifl  Censoris  judido  hoc  dictum  esio,  meritisaimaa 
eum  blasphemiae  in  literas  luiase  poenas^  cum  septuagenario 
major  quasi  repueraacens  Gnecam  linguam  cupidiasime  addisce* 
ret* ;  ex  quo  liquet,  priorem  illam  censuram  Grsdcad  literaturs^ 
ex  affectata  potius  graritate  quam  quod  ita  penitiul  aentiret 
fluxisee.  Ad  Yirgilii  vero  carmina  quod  attinet,  ntcunque  iUi 
libitum  fuerit  uniyerso  mundo  insultare,  Bomaois  aaeerendo 
artes  imperandi,  caeteraa  tanquam  popularea  aliia  relinquendo; 
in  hoc  tamen  manifesto  tenetur,  Bomanos  nunquam  imperii 
fisMtigium  conscendisse,  donee  ad  artium  culmen  aimul  per- 
venissent.  Namque  duobus  primia  Cadsaribua,  yiris  impe- 
randi  peritissimis,  contemporaaei  erant  optimue  poeta  ille  ipse 
Yirgilius  Maro,  optimus  historicus  Titus  Liviua,  optimus  anti* 
quarius  Marcua  Yarro,  optimus  aut  optimo  proximuis  orator 
Marcus  Cicero;  principes  certe,  ex  omni  myemoria,  in  sua 
quique  &cukate.  Postremo,  quantum  ad  Socratis  accusatio- 
nem,  id  dico  tantum;  recordemur  toaqKurum,  quibus  inten* 
tata  est;  nimirum  sub  Triginta  Tyrannis,  mortalium  omnium 
crudelissimis,  sceleratissimis,  imperioque  indignissimis;  qui 
rerum  et  temporum  orbis  postquam  circumactus  eaaet,  Sooratea 
Ule  (flagitioeus  scilicet)  heroibufl  annumeratus  est,  et  memoria 
ejus  omnibus  tarn  diyinia  quam  humanis  honoribus  cumulata ; 
quin  disputationes  ejus,  tanquam  corruptricea  mormn  priua 
habit»«  pro  pnesentisfiimis  mentis  moromque  antidotia  ab  omni 
posteritate  eelebnntur.  Atque  base  aufficiant  ad  respondendum 
politicis,  qui  superciliosa  aeFeritate  aut  fuoata  gravitate  ausi 
aunt  literaa  incess^e  eontumeliia ;  qu»  tamen  conf utatio  im- 
praBsentiamm,  nisi  quod  nesciamus  an  ad  posteros  permanaturi 
^int  labores  nostri,  minus  necessaria  videatur ;  cum  aspectus  et 
favor  duorum  literatissimorum  principum,  Elizabethse  regin»  et 

>  V.  Cicero  Ac.  Quest  ii.  c.  2. 
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Majestatifi  tass,  tanquun  Castoris  et  Pollucis,  tucidarum  sy^- 
derum^j  tantom  apud  hob  in  Britannia  literis  amorem  reve* 
rentiainqne  coQcaliayennt. 

None  ad  tertium  yituperaiionnm  genus  perrenimns,  quod  a 
literatifl  ipsifl  in  literas  redundat,  altiusque  c»teri0  solet  hasrere. 
Eae  yel  a  fbrtuna,  vel  a  moribuB,  vei  a  Btudiia  ipsorum  originem 
ducunt.  Quarum  prima  extra  potestaton  ipsorum  est^  secunda 
eictra  rem,  ut  tertia  sola  proprie  in  disquisitionem  venire  vide- 
atur.  Quia  tamen  ncm  tarn  de  vero  rerum  pondere  quam  de 
Yulgi  anstimalione  senno  instituendus  est^  haud  abs  re  fuerit 
etiam  de  alteris  duabue  pauca  qusBdam  innuere. 

Quapropter  dignitatia  imminutiones  et  quasi  dehonestamenta, 
qu»  a  literatorum  fbrtuna  Uteris  imponuntur^  sumuntur  aut  a 
paupertate  et  inopia  ipsorum^  aut  a  vitSB  genere  obscuro  et 
umbratili,  aut  ab  occupationum  in  quibus  versantur  subjecto 
non  admodum  nobili. 

Quantum  ad  paupertatem  pertinet,  quodque  frequenter  usu- 
yeniat  ut  literati  inopes  sint,  et  tenui  plerumque  origine^  neque 
tarn  propere  ditescant  ac  alii  qui  qusstni  solum  inhiant ;  con- 
sultam  foret  hunc  locum,  de  laude  paupertatis^  Fratribus  Men* 
dicantibus  (pace  eorum  dizeiim)  exornandum  tradere ;  quibus 
MaehiayeiluB  non  parum  tribuebat^  cum  diceret^  jamdudum 
actum  esset  de  regno  sacerd&tum,  nisi  reverentia  erga  fratres  ac 
monacho$  episcaparum  luxum  et  exeessttm  eompensaseeU^  Pariter 
dicat  quis,  foBlksitatem  et  magmficentiam  i»incipum  et  nobilium 
jam  olbn  reoidere  potnisse  in  barbariem  et  sordes^  nisi  deberent 
literals  istis  pauperibus  ciyilis  vitn  eulturam  et  decus.  Sed 
missis  his  landum  aucupiis^  notatu  dignum  est  quam  sacra  atque 
yeneranda  res,  per  aliquot  apud  Romanos  secula,  paupertas 
ipsa  habita  fuerit;  qu»  tamen  respublioa  nibil  trahebat  ex 
paradoxis.  Si^  enim  prtsfatur  T.  Livius :  Aut  me  amor  negotii 
suseepHfallUy  ant  nulla  unquamresptAlica  nee  major  necsanctior 
nee  bonis  exempUs  dMor  fuit,  nee  in  quam  tarn  sera  avaritia 
luxuriaque  immigraverint,  nee  ubi  tanius  ac  tarn  diu  paupertati 
ae  pareiMkonim  honos  fuerit^  Quinetiam  postquam  Boma  jam 
degenerasset,  legimus,  cum  Cssar  Dictator  collapsam  rempu- 
blicam  instaairaturum  se  profiteretur,  quendam  ex  amicis  ejus 

»  Hot.  Car.  I.  3.  2. 

'  See  bif  Dlflconl,  lU.  c  1.  The  paiaage  In  the  text  Is  one  of  those  to  which  Mer- 
seniM  tikes  exeeption.  It  savvurs  in  his  oplnKm  of  a  wish  to  depredate  the  hierarchy. 
See  his  La  FiHtS  dt$  SeieHcet, 

*  In  prBfctioDe. 
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prompsbse  sententiam,  niliil  tain  expeditum  esse  ad  id  quod 
ageret,  quam   si   divitiamm   honos  quoquo   modo  toUeretur. 

Verum  (inquit)  hiec  et  omnia  mala  pariter  cum  honare  pecunia 
desinenty  si  neque  moffistratus  neque  alia  vulgo  cuyienda  venalia 
erunt,^  Denique,  quemadmodum  vere  dictum  est  ruborem  esse 
colorem  virtutis  %  licet  quandoque  oriatur  ex  culpa ;  ita  recte 
statuas  paupertatem  esse  yirtutis  fortunam,  quamyis  interdum 
a  luxu  et  incuria  accersatur.  Salomonis  certe  base  est  sen-' 
tentia.  Qui  festinat  ad  divitias,  nan  erit  insans  ';  et  pnsceptom, 

Veritatem  erne  et  noli  vendere^  similiter  scientiam  et  prudentiam* : 
quasi  sequum  judicet^  opes  impendendas  ut  doctrina  paretur, 
non  doctrinam  eo  vertendam  ut  opes  congerantur. 

Quid  attinet  dicere  de  vita  ilia  privata  et  obscura,  quam 
literatis  objiciunt?  Adeo  tritum  thema  est  atque  ab  omnibus 
jactatum,  otium  et  secessum  (modo  absint  desidia  et  luxus) 
praBponere  yit»  forensi  et  occupatas,  propter  securitatem,  liber- 
tatem,  dulcedinem,  dignitatem^  aut  saltern  ab  indignitatibus 
immunitatem^  ut  nemo  tractet  huno  locum  quin  bene  tractet: 
ita  humanis  conceptibus  in  exprimendo  et  consensibus  in  ap- 
probando  consonat  Hoc  tantum  adjiciam^  eruditos  latentes  in 
rebuspublicis^  et  sub  oculis  hominum  minime  degentes,  dmiles 
esse  imaginibus  Cassii  et  Bruti^  de  quibus  in  elatione  JunisB 
non  gestatis^  cum  aliie  plurimae  ducerentur^  Tacitus^  £o  ipso 
(inquit)  prmfulgebant^  quod  non  visebantur,^ 

De  occupationum  qusB  literatis  committuntur  viUtate  illud 
occurrit,  quod  demandetur  iisdem  puerorum  ac  juniorum 
institution  cujus  letatis  contemptus  in  ma^stros  ipsos  redun* 
dat.  Casterum  quam  injusta  sit  base  obtrectatio,  si  non  ex 
Yulgi  opinione  sed  ex  sano  judicio  res  perpendatur^  inde  licet 
aestimare,  quod  diligentiores  sint  omnes  in  imbuenda  testa 
recenti  quam  veteri;  magbque  soUiciti  sint  qualem  ad- 
moveant  terram  tenene  plantae  quam  adultae;  unde  liquet, 
prascipuam  curam  circa  rerum  et  corporum  initia  yersari. 
Rabbinis,  si  placet,  porrige  aurem;  Juvenes  vestri  visumes 
videbuntj  et  senes  somniabunt  somnia^;  ex  boc  textu  colligunt, 

*  Oratlo  prima  ad  C.  Csaarero  de  republic^  ordloandA.  This  dlBooune  and  tbat 
wbicb  follows  it  bave  been  ascribed  to  Sallustt  but  apparantly  without  snfBdent 
reason. 

'  See  Diogen.  Laerl  in  Dlog.  c.  64. 

■  Proverbs,  xxviii.  20.  *  Proverbs,  xxlli.  28. 

*  «  ^ed  pneflilgebant  Cassius  atque  Brutus,  eo  ipso  quod  efligies  eorum  non  vise* 
bantur.** — Ann.  iii.  sub  calcem. 

*  Joel,  IL  2&    <'  Notanda  •  autem  hie  orationls  concinnitas,  et  poeta  in  Jungcndls 
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juventatem  esse  astatem  digniorem ;  quanto  nimirum  revelatio 
accedat  darior  per  visiones  quam  per  somnia.  Illud  vero 
notatu  omnino  dignum>  quod  licet  psdagogi^  velut  simise 
tyrannidis^  scen»  sint  ludibria,  et  temporum  incuria  in  delectu 
ipsorum  veluti  obdormierit ;  vetus  tamen  querela  sit^  inde  usque 
ab  optimis  et  prudentissimis  sseculis  deducta^  respublicas  circa 
leges  quidem  mmium  satagere,  circa  educationem  indiligentes 
esse.  Qu83  nobilissima  pars  prisc»  discipline  reyocata  est 
aliquatenus  quasi  postliminio  in  Jesuitarum  coUegiis ;  quorum 
cum  intueor  industriam  solertiamque  tam  in  doctrina  excolenda 
quam  in  moribus  informandis^  illud  occurrit  Agesilai  de  Phar- 
nabazo.  Talis  cum  sis^  utinam  noster  esses^  Atque  hactenus  de 
opprobriis  e  literatorum  fortuna  et  conditione  desumptis. 

Quod  ad  literatorum  mores;  res  est  ista  potius  ad  perso- 
nas  quam  ad  studia  spectans.  Reperiuntur  proculdubio  inter 
eos^  quemadmodum  in  omnibus  vitas  ordinibus  et  generibus^ 
tam  mali  quam  boni ;  neque  propterea  non  yerum  est  (quod 
asseritur)  abire  studia  in  mares^;  atque  literas^  nisi  incidant 
in  ingenia  admodum  deprayata^  corrigere  prorsus  naturam  et 
mutare  in  melius. 

Veruntamen  diligenter  mihi  atque  ingenue  rem  aestimanti 
nullum  occurrit  dedecus  Uteris  ex  literatorum  moribus^  quatenus 
sunt  literati,  adhaerens;  nisi  forte  hoc  vitio  vertatur  (cujus 
Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Cato  Secundus,  Seneca,  pluresque  alii 
insimulantur)  quod  cum  plerumque  tempora  de  quibus  legunt 
ilHs  in  quibus  yiyunt,  et  quae  praecipiuntur  illis  quas  aguntur, 
meliora  sint,  ultra  quam  par  est  contendant  morum  corruptelas 
ad  prsdceptorum  et  dogmatum  honestatem  retrahere,  et  priscae 
severitatis  mores  temporibus  dissolutis  imponere;  de  quo  tamen 
abunde  e  propriis  fontibus  admoneri  possunt  Solon  enim 
interrc^tus,  an  optimas  civibus  suis  dedisset  leges  ?  Optimas^ 
inquit,  ex  illis  quas  ipsi  voluissenJt  accipere.*  Ita  Plato,  videns 
corruptiores  suorum  ciyium  mores  quam  ut  ipse  ferre  posset,  ab 
omni  publico  munere  abstinuit,  dicens ;  Sic  cum  patria  agendum 

verbis  delectus,  quod  senibus  somnia  tribuat,  que  deblliori  statl  magis  coovenlunt^ 
jttTenlbos  Tlslones  utpote  ylvldloribus  iogeoiis  ad  oonclptenda  pbantasmata  promptio- 
ribus.*'— T^cAseiH  quoted  in  Bosenmoller's  Schol,  in  Fei,  Test,  ad  loc 

>  Plutarch  in  Agesil,  c  12.  This  commendation  did  not  escape  the  diligence  of 
Gomes,  who,  in  his  Elogia  SocieiatU  Juu  (Antwerp,  1667),  has  quoted  it  in  the 
section  of  his  work  In  which  he  brings  forward  the  testimonies  which  have  been  borne 
\if  heretics  to  the  merits  of  the  society,    y.  p.  448. 

'  '<Sive  abeunt  studia  in  mores.*'— Ov.  BpiH,  xt.  83. 

'  Flutarc)!  in  Solone,  c  16. 
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esse,  vt  cum  pdretdOms;  hoe  est,  suasu,  nen  vwlenHa  ;  obiestando, 
nan  cantestando*^  Atque  hoc  Speum  cayet  ille,  qui  a  consiliis 
CsMari ;  Nan^  inquit,  ad  vetera  instUuta  revoeans,  fua  jampridem 
earmptis  maribus  ludibrio  sunf^  Cic^o  etiam  hujus  erroria 
arguit  Catonem  secundum,  Attico  boo  seribens;  Cato  aptime 
sentUj  $ed  noeet  mUrdtan  reipubUecs:  loquitur  tnim  tanquam  m 
repubUca  Flatonia,  rum  tanquam  in  face  RomuH}  Idem  Cicero 
molli  interpretatione  excusat  philoeophorum  dicta  et  decreta 
duriora :  bti,  inquit,  ipei  prteceptares  et  moffistri  videntur  finite 
offi/njorum  pavlo  Umgiue  quam  natura  veUet  protuUsse,  ut  cum  ad 
ultimum  animo  amtendieeemue,  ibi  tamen  ubi  oportet  caneisteremus.^ 
Ipfiemet  tamen  potuit  dicere,  Mimitie  etOn  minar  ipee  meii^: 
quippe  qui  in  eundem  laj^dem  ipee,  licet  non  tarn  graviter, 
impegerit 

Alind  quod  eruditia  non  immerito  fortasse  objidtur  Titium 
hujuamodi  eat»  quod  honori  aut  emolumento  patriarum  auarum 
aut  dominorum  pnqnrias  fortunas  aut  pnesidia  postposuerint 
Sic  enim  Demoethenes  Atkeniensibua  suis,  Mea,  iaquit,"  cansilia, 
ei  recte  attendatie,  non  eunt  efue  ffeneris  per  qua  ego  inter  vo$ 
magnus^  voe  inter  Gracos  despectui  sitis  ;  sed  taJia,  ut  ndhi  stspe* 
numero  ea  haud  tutum  sit  dare,  vobis  autem  semper  utile  am^ 
plectL^  Haud  aliter  Seneca,  postquam  quinquennium  illud 
Neronis  asternas  eruditorum  magistrorum  confiecraeset  glori»» 
dominum  suum  omnibus  jam  flagitiis  inquinatissimum  libere 
atque  fidenter  monere  non  destitit,  magno  ano  periculo,  ac 
postremo  pradcipitia  Neque  aliter  potest  se  habere  res;  aiqui- 
dem  humanam  mentem  doctrina  imbuit  vero  aensu  fragilitatis 
su»,  instabilitatas  fortunte,  dignitatis  animsB  et  muneris  aui ;  qua- 
rum  rerum  memores  nullo  mode  sibi  persuadere  poaaunt  f or- 
tunae  proprias  ampMtudinem,  tanquam  prascipuum  aibi  bonorum 
finem,  statui  posse.  Quare  do  Tivunt  tanquam  rationem  red- 
dituri  Deo,  et  dominis  post  Deum,  sire  regibus  sive  rebu»- 
publicis,  hac  formula,  Eeee  tUn  luerefeei'^,  non  autem  ilia,  Ecce 
mihi   luerefecL     At    politicorom  turiba,    quorum   mentea  in 

>  Platonlfl  EplBtoU.  6.    But  Bacon  probably  took  the  story  fh>m  Cicero,  Ad  Famili- 

QTt9t  I.  9« 

'  Oratlo  ]>rlnia  de  republ.  ordinand. 

*  ^  Cato  optlmo  animo  uteos  et  raniiii4  flde,  nocet  inteidom  rdinibltcv.  Dicit  enim 
tanquam  In  Platonii  «oX«r«(f,  non  tanquam  in  ftsea  BomulI»  ■ententlam.'*  -^Ad  AtHc, 
11.  1.  8. 

*  Pro  Munm^i  c.  81.  But  Bacon's  quotation  Is  not  quite  accurate.  ['^Etenfan 
l«tl  ipsi  mibl  Tldentur  yestrl  pneoeptores  et  vlrtutit  maestri  flnei  offldonmi^''  te. 
The  rest  as  In  the  text  — ^  A] 

*  Ovid,  An  Amai,  11.  648.  •  De  Chenonew.  '  a  Matthew,  xxv.  20. 
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doctrina  offidarnm  et  in  contemplatbne  boni  umTeraalig  non 
sunt  institate  et  confirmatsd,  omnia  ad  se  refenuxt ;  gerentes  se 
pro  centro  mundi^  ac  si  onmes  Ime®  in  se  soisque  fortunis 
debeant  concurrere;  de  reipnblicie  naTi,  licet  tempestatibns 
jactata,  neutiqnam  soUicxti^  modo  ipsis  in  scapha  remm  suarum 
receptofl  detur  et  effiigium.  At  contra^  qui  officiomm  pondera 
et  philantiflB  limites  didicerunt>  mnnia  sua  stafionesque^  licet 
cum  peiiculo,  tuentnr.  Quod  si  forte  incolumes  permaneant  in 
sedilionibas  et  rerum  mutationibuB^  non  id  artibus  aut  versatili 
ingenio,  sed  reverentiier  quam  probitas  etiam  ab  hostibus  extor- 
qnet,  tribuendnm.  C»tenim  quod  attinet  ad  fidei  constantianx 
et  officiorum  rdigionem,  quas  certe  animis  hominum  inserit  era- 
dido,  utcnnqae  ete  quandoque  a  fortuna  mulctentur^  aut  ex 
male-sania  politicoram  principiis  condemnentur^  tamen  palam 
scilicet  apnd  omnea  laudem  referent,  ut  in  hac  re  longa  de- 
fensione  non  sit  opus* 

Aliud  yitium  literatis  fiuniliare^(quod  fieu^ilius  excusari  potest 
quam  negari)  illud  ^ :  nimirum,  quod  non  facile  se  applicent  et 
accommodent  erga  personas  quibuscum  negotiantur  aut  vivunt : 
qui  defectus  e  duabus  oritur  causis.  Prima  est,  animi  ipsiua 
magnitndo,  propter  quam  »gre  se  demittere  possunt  ad  obser- 
Tantiam  unius  alicujus  hominis.  Amantis  rerba  sunt,  non 
sapientis,  satis  magnum  alter  aUeri  tlieairum  sumus?  Neque 
tamen  inficias  ibo,  ilium  qui  aciem  animi,  instar  oculi,  non 
possit  aeque  contrahere  ac  dilatare  insigni  facultate  ad  res 
gerendas  esse  orbatum.  Secunda  yero  causa  est  probitas  morum 
et  simpMcitas ;  quae  tamen  delectum  judicii,  non  defectiun,  in 
illis  arguit.  Yen  enim  et  l^timi  obserrantiaB  erga  aliquam 
personam  limites  non  ultra  porrigunt  se  quam  ita  nosse  illius 
mores  ut  absque  offensione  cum  eo  versari,  eumque  consilio  si 
opua  sit  juvare,  nobisque  interim  ipsis  in  omnibus  cavere  pos- 
simus;  verum  alienos  aflFectus  rimari,  eo  fine  ut  ilium  inflectas, 
verses,  et  ad  libitum  circumagas,  hominis  est  parum  candid!^ 
sed  potius  astuti  et  bifidi ;  id  quod  in  amicitia  vitiosimi  fuerit, 
erga  principes  etiam  inofficiosum.  Mos  enim  Orientis,  quo 
nefas  habetur  oculos  in  reges  defigere,  ritu  quidem  barbarus 
est,  sed  significatione  bonus  ' ;  neque  enim  subditos  decet  corda 

'  I  have  imerted  the  colon  after  iUud,  there  being  no  stop  in  the  original.  Possibly 
an  et<  has  dropped  out  The  corresponding  passage  in  the  Adoancem^nt  of  Learning 
stands  thus.— <*  Another  ftiult is,  that  they  iUU"  fcc.  ^  /.  S, 

'  This  sentiment  is  ascribed  to  Epicurus  by  Seneca,  Ep.  vii. 

'  Bacon  probably  refers  to  the  relation  of  some  modem  traveller.    Even  in  Hero* 
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regnm  saorom,  qua  Sacra  Scriptune-  inscrutabilia  docent, 
curiosiuB  limari. 

Superest  etiamnum  aliud  yitium  (quocnm  banc  partem  con- 
chidam)  literatis  saspius  imputatum ;  videlicet  quod  in  rebus 
exiguis  et  extends  (vultu,  gcstu^  incessu,  sermonibns  quotidianis^ 
et  hujusmodi)  deficiant  in  observando  decoro:  nnde  homines 
imperiti  ex  istis  minutis  leviculisque  erroribus  quanti  sint  in 
rebus  majoribus  tractandis  conjecturam  capiunt.  Yerum  fallit 
eos  plerumque  hujusmodi  judicium ;  imo  sciant  responsum  sibi 
esse  a  Themistocle^  qui  cum  rogatus  esset  ut  fidibiis  caneret, 
arroganter  satis  ipse  de  se  sed  ad  prsBsens  institutum  perquam 
apposite  respondit ;  Se  quidemjidium  rudem  esse^  sed  qiio  pacta 
oppidum  parvitm  in  civttaiem  maffnam  evadere  posset  satis  nosseJ*^ 
Et  suntproculdubio  multi  politicarum  artium  apprime  gnari, 
quibus  tamen  in  conmiuni  vita  et  quotidianis  reculis  nihil  im- 
peritius.  Quinetiam  hujusmodi  sugillatores  amandandi  sunt  ad 
Platonis  elogium  de  praeceptore  suo  Socrate,  quem  baud  absimi- 
lem  dixit  pharmacopolarum  pyxidibus,  quae  exterius  induce- 
bantur  simiis,  ululis^  satyrisque ;  intus  vero  pretiosos  liquores  et 
nobilia  medicamenta  reconditahabebant:  fatendo  scilicet,  quod 
ad  vulgi  captum  et  famam  popularem  prae  se  ferret  nonnulla 
levia  atque  etiam  deformia,  cum  tamen  animi  interiora  summis 
tam  facultatibus  quam  Tirtutibus  essent  repleta.'  Atque  de 
moribus  literatorum  haec  hactenus. 

Interim  monere  placet,  nos  nihil  minus  agere  quam  ut  patro- 
cinemur  quibusdam  professorum  institutis  abjectis  et  sordidis, 
quibus  et  seipsos  et  literas  dehonestarunt ;  quales  erant  apud 
Bomanos,  saeculis  posterioribus,  philosophi  quidam  in  familiis 
divitum,  mensarumque  eorum  asseclaB,  quos  baud  absurde  dicas 
barbatos  parasitos,  Cujus  generis  quendam  lepide  describit 
Lucianus,  quem  matrona  nobilis  catulum  suum  Melitaeum  in 
rheda  gestare  voluit ;  quod  cum  ille  officiose  sed  indecenter 
faceret,  pusio  subsannans,  Verear,  inquit,  ne  philosophus  noster 

dottu  howerer  we  flod  a  timUar  ctutom  mentioned.  He  ascribes  Its  Introduction  to 
Delooes.     T.  Herod.  L  99. 

'  Plat  In  Them.  2. 

'  Bacon  doubtless  refers  to  the  Symposium,  p.  216.  Tet  of  the  passage  in  question 
he  bad  Karcely  given  the  import  Alciblades  likens  Socrates  not  to  the  <«  pyxides 
pharmacopolarum,"  but  to  images  of  Silent  Wats,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  in  his 
version  introduced  the  name  of  Alciblades  into  the  text  without  any  authority  fbr 
doing  so.  [Bacon  was  thinking  no  doubt  of  the  free  version  of  the  passage,  half  comment 
half  paraphrase,  with  which  Rabelais  opens  his  address  to  his  readers.  "  Silenes  estoyent 
Jadix  petites  boy tes,  telles  que  voyons  de  present  es  boutiques  des  apothecaires,  palnctes 
au  dessus  de  agures  Jo>euses  et  frivoles,**  kc,-~J.  $,] 
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e  SMeo  fiat  CynicuB.^  Ante  omnia  vero^  nihil  tarn  offecit 
literarom  dignitati  qnam  crassa  et  torpis  adulatio,  ad  quam 
multi,  neque  hi  indocti^  et  calamoe  et  ingenia  submisere, 
Hteubam  in  Helenam,  Faustinam  in  Z,ucretiam  (ut  ait  Du- 
Bartas)  transfonnantes.^  Neque  vero  himis  laudo  morem  iUum 
receptam  libros  patronis  nuncupandi ;  cum  libri,  pnesertim  qui 
hoc  nomine  dignandi^  in  veritatis  tantum  et  rationis  clientelam 
se  dare  debeaht  Melius  veteres^  qui  non  aliis  quam  amicis 
atque  eequalibuB  Bcripta  sua  dicare  solebant,  aut  etiam  nomina 
ejusmodi  amicorum  tractibus  suis  imponere ;  quod  si  forte  regi- 
bus  aut  magnatibus  opus  nuncuparent,  turn  demum  hoc  factum 
est  cum  argumentum  libn  personsd  tali  conveniret.  Hasc  autem^ 
et  similia,  reprehensionem  potius  merentur  quam  defensionem. 
Neque  hoc  dico^  quasi  literates  culpem^  si  ad  beatos  et  po« 
tentes  yiros  quandoque  se  applicent ;  recte  enim  Diogenes ' 
cuidam  cum  izrisione  rogantij  Qvifieret  quod  philosophi  divites 
sectarentur,  nan  divites  philosaphos  f  respondit,  non  sine  morsu. 
Hoc  ideofieri^  quod  philosophi  quibus  rebus  indigeani  probe  inteh 
Uffant,  divites  non  item.  Huic  affine  est  iUud  Aristippi^  cui  nescio 
^uid  petenti  cum  non  attenderet  Dionysius^  ille  adorantis  more 
abjecit  se  ad  pedes  ejus,  qui  turn  demum  auscultans  petition! 
annuit;  sed  paulo  post  quidam  dignitatis  philosophiae  assertor 
increpuit  Aristippum,  quod  demittendo  se  ad  pedes  iyranni  pro 
tantilla  re  philosophiam  ipsam  contumelia  affecisset;  cui  ille 
suam  id  culpam  nonfuisse  respondit,  sed  Dionysii^  qui  aures  ge^ 
staret  in  pedibus.*  Quin  prudens  ille,  non  pusillanimis,  habitus 
est,  qui  in  disputatione  quadam  cum  Hadriano  Cassare  vinci  se 


'  Ludui^  De  meroede  condnctlib  It  would  more  aecord  with  the  original  to  rend 
ffffffWf  MOM  diidiUmMm 

'  Tom  cffl  doctes  esprita  dont  U  voix  flattereflse. 
Change  H^uhe  en  H^lene,  et  Fatutlne  en  Lucreese, 
Qui  d*un  nain,  d*un  bfltard,  d*an  archerot  sant  yeuz. 
Font,  non  up  dleutelet,  alns  le  malstre  dee  dlenx,  &c, 

I>V'*Ba%tab,  Second  Jour  de  la  Semaine, 

Ihi-nartaa»  Montaigne,  and  Babelak  are  I  think  the  only  Fraoch  writers  whom 
Bacon  quotes,  though  he  perhaps  alludes  in  one  passage  to  the  cel^hrated  )aris( 
D*Argentr^  and  seems  to  have  read  Charron.  Pu-Bartas'k  writings  were  held  in  great 
esteem  by  King  James.  He  Is  quoted  In  **  The  trew  Law  of  free  Monarchies'*  and  in 
**  A  declaration  against  Yorstius,"  and  is  in  both  places  tenned  the  divine  poet;  a  desig* 
nation  which  perhaps  refers  merely  to  the  nature  of  his  suhject  In  the  third  book  of 
the  BaeiHcom  Dorom  he  is  particulariy  recommended  to  Prince  Henry's  studies.  Gar4 
dinal  du  Perron^s  criticism  on  Du-Bartas  is  amusing;  that  instead  of  calling  the  sun  the 
King  of  LIffhts,  he  would  prefer  to  call  him  the  Duke  of  Candles. 

'  Not  Diogenes,  but  Arbtippus.  See  JHog,  Lfimt.  in  Aiiei^  c  99«  Wats  hat 
without  authority  corrected  this  error  In  his  translatk>n« 

<  Diog.  Laert.  in  Arist  o.  70. 

VOL.  I.  a  a 
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ytuBmn  est,  excnsans  factum^  Quod  aqnnm  es$ei  ei  eedere  qwi 
triginta  imperaret  kgUmUnu* '  Atque  propterea  non  sant 
.damnandi  yiri  docti,  ubi  cum  res  postulat  aliquid  de  gravitate 
••ua  remittant^  sire  hnperante  necessitate  sive  impetrante  oeca- 
aione;  quod  quamTis  hmnile  videatur  atque  sertile  primo 
intuitu^  tamen  Terios  rem  asstimanti^  censebimtur  non  per- 
jBon»  sed  tempori  ipsi  servire. 

Pergsmns  nunc  ad  errores  atque  inania,  quas  in  stndiis  ipsia 
Tiiorum  doctorum  interveniunt^  iisque  se  immiscent;  id  quod 
pnecipue  et  proprie  spectat  ad  pnesens  argumentunL  Qua  in 
re,  non  est  instituti  nostri  erroribus  ipsis  patiocinari^  sed  per 
eorum  censuram  et  secretionem  excutere  quod  sanum  et  solidum 
est,  atque  a  calumnia  vindicare.  Yidemus  enim  in  more  pra»- 
aertim  apud  invidoe  esse,  propter  ea  quad  deprayata  sunt,  etiam  ea 
qu9  impollnta  et  in  statu  suo  manserunt  sugillare ;  quemadmo- 
dum  ethnici  in  primitiva  Ecclesia  Christianos  hflereticorum  yitiis 
aspergere  solebant  Neque  tamen  consilium  est  mihi  examen 
aliquod  accuratius  instituere  de  erroribus  et  impedimentis  lite- 
irarum,  quse  interiora  et  a  captu  yulgi  remotiora;  sed  de  illis 
tantum  verba  fiicere^  que  cadunt  sub  commnni  et  populari  ob« 
servatione  et  nota»  aut  saltern  ab  ea  non  longe  recedunt 

Quare  tria  prsecipue  deprehendo  vana  et  inania  in  literis, 
qusB  ansas  prsDcipue  prsebuerunt  ad  obtrectandum.  Eas  enim 
res  pro  vanis  duchnus,  quss  aut  fals»  sunt  aut  frivolao ;  in  qui* 
bus  scilicet  aut  Veritas  deficit  aut  usus:  illoe  etiam  bominea 
vanos  et  leves  existimamus,  qui  aut  ad.  falsa  creduli  aut  in 
febus  exigni  usus  curiosL  Curiositas  autem  aut  in  rebus  ipsb 
versatur  aut  in  verbis ;  quando  nimirum  aut  in  rebus  inanibus 
ppera  insumitur^  aut  circa  verborum  delicias  nimium  insudatur. 
Quocirca  non  certsB  magis  experienti»  quam  rectsd  etiam 
rationi  consonum  videtur,  ut  tres  ponantur  doctrinarum  in- 
temperies.  Prima  est  doctrina  fantastica,  secimda  doctrina 
litigiosa,  tettia  doctrina  fucata  et  mollis ;  vel  sic,  vanae  imagi- 
nationes,  van»  altercationes,  van»  afiectationes.  Ac  quidem 
crdiar  ab  ultima. 

Intemperies  ista,  in  luxurie  quadam  orationis  sita,  (licet  olim 
per  vices  in  pretio  babita  fuerit)  circa  Lutheri  tempera  miris 
modis  invaluit.  In  causa  prsecipue  fuit,  quod  fervor  et  efficacia 
eoncionum  tunc  temporis  ad  populum  demulcendum  et  allici* 
endum  maxime  vigebat ;  ilia  autem  populare  genus  orationis 

>  This  story  is  told  of  Fayorious  by  Spartlaom,  In  Hadrianl  Titi. 
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.'pofleebaiit.  'Aocedebat  odium  et  contemptus  illis  temporibus 
ortus  erga  scholasticos^  qui  stilo  et  scribendi  genere  utebantur 
yalde  diverso,  verba  licenter  admodam  cttdentes  nova  et  horrida^ 
de  orationis  omatu  et  elegantia  pamm  Bolliciti,  dummodo  cir- 
euitionem  evitarent  et  senstis  ac  conceptus  sues  acute  expri- 
merent;  atque  hinc  factum  est,  ut  paulo  postea  major  apud 
plurimos  coeperit  haberi  verborum  cura  quam  rerum ;  pleris- 
que  magis  comptam  phrasim,  teretem  periodum,  clausularum 
rhythmos,  troporum  stellulas,  quam  pondus  rerum,  ratiouum 
nervos,  inventionis  acumen,  aut  judicii  limam  affectantibus. 
Turn  demum  floruit  Osorii  Lusitani '  episcopi  luzuriaDS  et  diluta 
oratKK  Tunc  Sturmius  ^  in  Cicerone  Oratore  et  Hermogene 
Jfthetore  infinitam  et  anziam  operam  consumpsit.  Tunc  CarriiB 
et  Aschamus  apud  nos  pr»lectionibus  et  scriptis  suis  Ciceronem 
et  Demosthenem  usque  ad  ccelum  evehentes,  juvenes  ad  politum 
hoc  et  florens  doctrin»  genus  invitamnt.  Tunc  Erasmus  ar* 
ripuit  ansam  introducendi  ridiculam  iUam  Echo,  Decern  annas 
cansumpsi  in  kgendo  Cicerone;  oui  Echo  respondit,  one,  asine.' 
Scholasticonun  yero  doctrina  despectui  prorsus  haberi  ccepit, 
tanquam  aspera  et  bai'bara,  D^nique,  ut  semel  dicam,  praecipua 
illorum  temporum  inclinatio  et  studium  potius  ad  copiam  quam 
ad  pondus  deflexit 

Hie  itaque  cemere  est  primam  literarum  intemperiem,  cum 
(ut  diximus)  yerbis  studetur  non  rebus;  cujus  etsi  e  citimis 
tantum  temporibus  protulerim  exempla,  tamen  secundum  majua 
et  minus  et  olim  pkcuerunt  ejus  generis  inepti»,  et  deinceps 
placebunt.  Jam  yero  fieri  non  potest,  quin  hoc  ipsum  multum 
faciat  ad  doctrine  existimationem  minuendam  et  eleyandam, 
etiam  apud  yulgus  iinperitum ;  cum  yideant  doctorum  scripta 
tanquam  primam  literam  diplonuitis,  quad  quamvis  yariis  calami 
ductibus  et  flosculis  yariegata  sit,  litera  tamen  est  unica.  Ac 
mihi  sane  yidetur  perapposlta  higusce  yanitatis  adumbratio  et 
quasi  emblema,  Pygmalionis  ilia  insania ;  quid  enim  aliud  sunt 

^  Osorins,  bishop  of  SyWei  in  Algarve,  died  In  1680.  Doe  of  his  prindital  works  it 
his  De  rebuMgestu  Emanuelis,  1574,  in  twelve  books.  It  contains  an  account  of  the 
Portugueie  dbcoveries  and  conquests  which  took  place  in  the  rtUgfi  of  Emanuel  the 
Great  (1495—1621). 

'  John  Sturrolus,  who  has  been  styled  the  German  Cicero,  was  bom  in  1607,  and 
died  in  1589.  He  was  a  professor  at  Paris  and  at  Strasbourg,  and  has  left,  among 
other  works,  some  notes  on  Hermogcnes. 

*  «*  Decern  jam  annos  statem  trivi  in  Cicerone.'  Echo  *ty9.*^ — EraaniL  CoUoq.  A 
little  fiurther  on  Erasmus  makes  Ciceronianus  suggest  the  echo  (hntvs, 
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verba  quain  Imagines  rernm^  ut  nisi  rationum  vigoite  animata 
sint^  adamare  ilia  idem  sit  ac  statnam  deperire  ? 

Neque  tamen  temere  damnandom  est,  si  quis  philosopliifld 
obscura  et  aspera,  verborum  splendore  illnstret  et  ezpoliat* 
Hujus  enim  rei  magna  adsunt  exempla  in  Xenophonte,  Cicerone, 
Seneca,  Plntarcho,  ipsoque  eliam  Platone.  Nee  minor  est 
ntilitas.  Quamvis  enim  diligentem  veri  cognitionem  atque  acre 
studium  philosophiflB  res  hsdc  nonnihil  impediat,  quoniam  prse* 
propere  mentem  consopit,  atque  ulterioris  disquisitionis  sitim  et 
ardorem  reslinguit;  si  quis  tamen  doctrinam  ad  usus  civiles 
adhibeat  (sermocinandi  videlicet,  consulendi,  suadendi,  argu- 
mentandi,  et  similium),  omnia  quie  cupiat  praeparata  et  adomata 
in  hujusmodi  authoribus  reperiet  Yeruntamen  hujusce  rei  ex- 
cessus  adeo  juste  contenmitur,  ut  quemadmodum  Hercules,  cum 
videret  in  templo  statuam  Adonidis  (Veneris  deliciarum)  in- 
dignabundus  dixit.  Nil  sacri  es^;  ita  omnes  Herculei  literarum 
pugiles,  id  est,  laboriosi  atque  constantes  indagatores  veritatis, 
hujusmodi  delicias  et  lauticias,  tanquam  nil  divini  spirantes, 
&cile  spreverint. 

.  Paulo  sanius  est  aliud  styli  genus  (neque  tamen  ipsum 
omnino  vanitatis  expers),  quod  copias  illi  et  luxurias  orationis 
tempore  fere  succedit  Illud  totum  in  eo  est,  ut  verba  sint 
aculeata,  sententise  concisas,  oratio  denique  potius  versa  quam 
fiisa;  quo  fit,  ut  onmia  per  hujusmodi  artificium  magis  inge« 
niosa  videantur  quam  revera  sint.  Tale  invenitur  in  Seneca 
effiisius,  in  Tadto  et  Plinio  Secundo  moderatius ;  atque  nostri 
temporis  auribus  ooepit  esse  non  ita  pridem  accommodatum. 
Yerum  hoc  ipsum  mediocribus  ingeniis  gratum  esse  solet  (adeo 
ut  dignitatem  quandam  Uteris  concUiet) ;  attamen  a  judiciis 
magis  limatis  merito  fastiditur,  et  poni  possit  pro  intemperie 
quadam  doctrinas,  cum  sit  verborum  eliam  et  eorum  concinni* 
tatis  aucupium  quoddam.  Atque  haoo  de  prima  literarum 
intemperie  dicta  sunt. 

Sequitur  ea  intemperies  in  rebus  ipds,  quam  posuimus  me- 
diam,  et  litiffioscB  stibtilitatis  nomine  designavimus.  Estque 
ilia,  de  qua  modo  diximus,  aliquanto  deterior.  Ut  enim  rerum 
dignitas  verborum  cultui  prascellit ;  sic  e  contrario,  odiosior  est 
vanitas  in  rebus  quam  in  verbis.  Qua  in  re  increpatio  illA 
Paulina  non  magis  ad  suam  astatem  referri,  quam  ad  sequentia 

>  See  the  scbollast  on  Theocritus,  t.  2.  But  Bacon  probably  took  the  story  flnooi 
the  Adagia  of  Erasmus. 
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tempora  dedaci  potest;  neqae  theologiam  tantiim^  sed  etiani 
omnes  scientias  respicere  yidetur :  Demta  prof  anas  vocum  novi* 
totes,  et  opposUianes  fahi  naminis  scienHcB^  His  enim  verbis,  duo 
signa  indiciaque  scientias  suspectaa  atque  ementitas  proponit. 
Primum  est,  vocum  novitas  et  insolentia;  altenim,  rigor  dogmar^ 
turn;  qui  neoessario  oppositionem,  et  dein  altercatibnes  quie* 
stionesque  indacit.  Certe  quemadmodum  complura  corpora 
naturalia,  dum  valent  integra,  corrumpuntur  saepius  et  abeunt 
in  vermes ;  eodem  modo  sana  et  solida  rerum  cognitio  saepe- 
numero  putrescit,  et  solvitur  in  subtiles,  vanas,  insalubres,  et 
(si  ita  loqui  licet)  vermlculatas  quaostiones;  quad  motu  quodam 
et  vivacitate  nonnuUa  prasditaa  videntur,  sed  putidas  sunt  et 
nullius  usus.  Hoc  genus  doctrinas  minus  sanas,  et  seipsam  cor- 
rumpentis,  invaluit  praecipue  apud  multos  ex  scholasticis,  qui 
Bummo  otio  abundantes,  atque  ingenio  acres,  lectione  autem 
impares  (quippe  quorum  mentes  conclusad  essent  in  paucorum 
authorum,  prascipue  Aristotelis  dictatoris  sui,  scriptis,  non 
minus  quam  corpora  ipsorum  in  ocenobiorum  cellis),  historiam 
vero  et  naturas  et  temporis  maxima  ex  parte  ignorantes,  ex 
non  magno  materia^  stamine,  sed  maxima  spiritus,  quasi  radii, 
agitatione,  operosissimas  illas  telas  quas  in  libris  eorum  exstant 
eonfecerunt.  Etenim  mens  humana,  si  agat  in  materiam  (na^ 
turam  rerum  et  opera  Dei  contemplando),  pro  modo  materiad 
operatur  atque  ab  eadem  determinatur ;  sin  ipsa  in  se  vertatur 
(tanquam  aranea  texens  telam)',  tum  demum  interminata  est, 
et  parit  certe  telas  quasdam  doctrinae  tenuitate  fili  operisque 
admirabiles,  sed  quoad  usum  frivolas  et  inanes. 

Haec  inutilis  subtOitas,  sive  curiositas,  duplex  est;  et  specta- 
tur  aut  in  materia  ipsa,  quidis  est  inanis  speculatio  sive  con- 

>  1  Tlm.TL20. 

'  In  BacoD*a  Promm,  a  manuscript  collection  of  tentencct,  ftninate.  Ice.  [tor  a  par- 
ticular account  of  which  see  the  Literary  Works],  we  And  the  following:  *«  Ex  se  flogit 
▼eiut  araneus.**  Bacon  had  doubtless  taken  this  finom  Erasmus,  by  whom  it  is  given 
as  a  proverU  V.  Erasm.  Adag,  iv.  4.  49.  Erasmus  again  derived  it  flrom  Plutarch, 
J}§  Onride,  Plutarch  applies  the  comparison  to  poets  and  orators.  Neither  in  his 
use  of  it,  nor  in  Erasmus's jremarks,  nor  yet  in  our  text,  is  there  anything  to  counte- 
nance the  interpretation  which  M.  Cousin  has  given  of  Bacon's  meaning,  namely  that 
he  intended  to  throw  discredit  on  the  study  of  psychology.  He  seems  to  have  been 
led  to  this  Interpretation  by  the  word  materiam,  taking  it  as  if  in  antithesis  lo  soul  or 
spirit ;  whereas  it  means  nothing  more  than  the  object,  rh  wpoKtifUroif,  on  which  the 
mind  works.  Surely  Bacon  might  have  defended  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  ex- 
plained  "materia**  in  the  figurative  sense  in  which  he  used  it,  as  enulvalent  to 
**  natura  rerum  et  opera  Del,**  and  by  inquhring  whether  the  ol^ect  of  psychological 
researches  were  not  Included  among  the  works  of  God.  In  the  Novum  Organum 
we  find  more  than  one  example  of  what  M.  Couidu  would  doubtless  recognise  as  an 
Attempt  at  experimental  psychology. 
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troverna;  cujiu  generis  reperiantor  et  in  theologia,  et  in 
philosophia,  baud  pancfe;  aut  in  modo  et  metfaodo  tractandL 
Haec  apud  Bcholasticos  fere  talis  erat:  super  unaquaque  re 
proposita  ibrmabant  objectiones^  delnde  objectionum  illarum 
eolutiones;  quae  solutiones  ut  plnrimom  distinctiones  tantum 
€rant;  cum  tamen  sdentiarum  omnium  robur,  instar  fascis 
illius  senis^  non  in  singulis  bacillis  sed  in  omnibus  vinculo  oon- 
junctis  consistat.  Etenim  symmetria  scientiasy  singulis  scilicet 
partibus  se  invicem  0ustinentibus»  est  et  esse  debet  vera  atque 
expedita  ratio  refellendi  objectiones  minorum  gentium.  Contra) 
si  singula  axiomata  tanqUam  baculos  fascis  seorsim  extrahas, 
facile  erit  ea  infirmare^  et  pro  libito  aut  flectere  aut  frangere« 
Ut  quod  de  Seneca  dictum  erat,  Verborum  minutiU  rerum 
frangit  pondera^f  vere  de  scholasticis  usurpari  possit,  Qumsti" 
cnum  minutiis  scieniiarum  frangunt  robur.  Numnon  in  aula 
epatiosa  Cimsultius  foret  unum  accendere  cereum,  aut  Ijchnu- 
ebum  suspendere  variis  luminibus  instructum,  quo  omnia  simul 
perlustrentur,  quam  in  singulos  angulos  quaquaversus  exiguam 
circumferre  lucemam?  Atqui  non  absimilis  est  eorum  ratio, 
qui  non  tam  veritatem  perspicuis  arguments,  authoritatibus, 
comparationibus,  exemplis  illustrare  nituntur;  quam  in  hoc 
solum  incumbunt  ut  minutes  quosque  scrupulos  eximant,  et 
captiunculas  expediant,  et  dubitationes  solvant;  hoc  pacto 
qusestionem  ex  quaestione  gignentes,  quemadmodum  fit  in  su- 
periori  similitudine,  ut  lucema  in  unum  aliquem  locum  delata 
alios  circumquaque  destituat  et  obscuret.  Adeo  ut  Scyllss  far 
bula  ad  yivum  exprimat  hoc  genus  philosophias ;  cujus  os  et 
pectus  virginem  formosam  prsBferebant,  infra  vero  fuisse  aiunt 

Candida-succinctam  latrantibus  inguina  monstris.* 

Sic  generalia  quasdam  apud  scholasticos  invenias,  quae  pulchra 
sunt  dictu,  et  non  perperam  inventa;  ubi  autem  ventum  fuerit 
ad  distinctiones  decisionesque,  pro  fcecundo  utero  ad  vitsd  hu- 

*  **  Si  ranun  pondem  minutiaiimls  sententlls  non  flreglMet»  consenia  potlut  cnidl- 
toruTO  quam  puerorum  amore  comprobaretur." — QuintiL  z.  c.  1. 

The  method  of  the  schoolmen  is  correctly  described  in  the  text  Generally  each 
qusstio  or  inquiry  begins  with  a  statement  of  the  different  points  which  are  to  be 
elucidated.  To  each  of  these  is  allotted  a  separate  articulus.  One  or  more  reasons 
are  alleged  in  fkyour  of  the  opinion  which  the  author  means  to  reject  Some  ol^ec^ 
tion,  generally  founded  on  a  quotation  fh>m  some  conclusive  authority,  is  then  stated 
against  it,  and  then  the  author  gives  his  own  opinion  in  what  is  called  the  Con- 
chuio,  and  proceeds  to  refute  one  by  one  the  arguments  he  has  adduced  on  the  other 
tide.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  this  method  of  procedure  the  influence  of  a 
system  of  oral  disputation. 

»  ^ncid,  vi.  75. 
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ntallBB  i^mm^a^  in  portentosas  et  latrantes  quflondoneB  desinunt 
Itaque  minime  mirum^  si  hoc  genus  doctrinae  etiam  apud  vul«^ 
gUB  botninum  contemptui  obnoxium  fuerit^  qui  fere  solent 
Teritatem  propter  oontroversias  circa  earn  motas  aspemari^ 
atque  existimare  eos  errare  omnes  qui  nunquam  inter  se  con* 
veniant;  cumque  videant  doctos  homines  inter  se  digladiari  de 
rebus  nuUius  momenti^  facile  illud  Dionysii  Syracusani  arri« 
piunt,  Verba  Uta  sunt  sentun  otiosorum,^  Nilulominus  certissi<» 
mum  esrt,  si  modo  scholastici  ad  inexplebilem  sitim  veritatis  et 
continuam  agitationem  ingenii  yarietaiem  et  multiplicitatem 
lectionis  et  contemplationum  adjiuudssent^  insignia  profecta 
illi  exstitissent  lumina,  on^nesque  artes  et  scientias  mirifice 
proyexissent*  Hactenus  de  secunda  literarum  intemperie. 
.  Ad  tertiam  quod  attinet^  qusD  ad  falsitatem  et  mendacium 
apectat;  ima  h»o  omnium  turpissima  est,  quippe  quss  ipsam 
liaturam  animamque  destruit  scientiae^  qu®  nihil  aliud  est  quam 
yeritatis  imago.  Nam  yeritas  esaendi  et  yeritas  cognoscendi 
idem  sunt;  nee  plus  a  se  inyicem  differunt,  quam  radius 
directus  et  reflexus.'  Hoc  yitium  itaque  duplex  yel  potiua 
duplicatum  est,  impostura  et  credulitas;  hsdc  decipitur,  ilia 
decipit ;  quse  licet  yideantur  discrepantis  naturse,  alteraque  a 
calliditate  quadam,  altera  a  simplicitate  profecta,  plerumque 
tamen  coeunt.     Ut  enim  in  carmine  habetur, 

Fercontatorem  fiigito,  nam  garruliu  idem  est ;' 

innuendo,  qui  curiosus  est  eundem  esse  et  fuiilem ;  pariter  fit, 
ut  qui  facile  credat  idem  libenter  decipiat.  Quemadmodum 
quoque  fieri  yidemus  in  fama  et  rumoribus,  ut  qui  cito  iisdem 
fidem  habeat,  pari  facilitate  eos  auxerit.     Quod  Tacitus  pru- 

*  See  Nov.  Org.  i.  71. 

'  We  may  illustrate  this  passage  from  the  writings  of  &  Thomas  Aquinas.  **  Res 
intellecta  ad  tntellectnm  aliquem  potest  habere  ordlnem  vei  per  se  vel  per  accidens. 
Per  se  quidem  habet  ordlnem  ad  inteilectum  a  quo  dependet  secundum  suum  esse,  per 

accidens  autem  ad  inteilectum  a  quo  cognosclbilis  est Unde  unaquaeque 

res  dJcitur  vera  absolute  secundum  ordlnem  ad  Inteilectum  a  quo  dependet . .  .  Res 
naturales  dieuntur  esse  vens  secundum  quod  assequuntur  simiUtudinem  specieruro  qua 
sunt  in  mente  divina.  . .  .  Sic  ergo  Veritas  principaliter  est  in  intellectu,  secundario  vero 
in  rebus  secundum  quod  comparantur  ad  inteilectum  ut  ad  principium.**  Thus  the 
Veritas  esaendi  is  as  it  were  the  direct  .bomi  derived  fh>m  the  divine  piind  on  outward, 
things.  &  Thomas  goes  on  to  recognise  the  truth  of  the  opinion  that  **vertta8 
inteliectus  nostri  a  re  causatur ;"  and  we  thus  see  how  the  Veritas  cognoscendi  may  be 
spoken  of  as  radius  reflexus,  returned  to  the  mind  from  the  outward  otiject  which  had 
derived  its  own  essential  truth  flrom  the  source  of  all  truth.  The  passages  I  have 
quoted  occur  in  the  SmiuM  TheUogim  of  S.  Thomas,  L  q.  16.  a.  1. 

*  Hor.  Ep.  i.  IS.  69. 
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denter  innnit  liis  Terbis,  Fingunt  simul  creduntqne^;  adeofini- 
timas  Bunt  yoluntas  fidlendi  et  fishcilitas  credendL 

HsBC  credendi  recipiendiqne  omnia  (licet  leri  aathoritBte 
munita)  focilitas^  duorum  generum  e8t»  pro  ratione  eubjecta 
materise ;  ant  enim  creditnr  narrationi  (siye  facto  (nt  loqnnntur 
Jurisconsult),  aut  dogmatl  In  priori  genere  videmua  quanto 
dignitatis  detriimento  hie  error  affecerit  ex  Ecclesiasticis  Histo- 
riis  nonnullas ;  qu»  nimis  fiiciles  se  pnebuerunt  in  prodendia 
transcribendisque  miraculis,  a  Martjribns,  Erenutis^  Anacho- 
retis,  et  aliis  Sanctis  yiris»  atque  ab  eorum  reliquiis,  sepulchris, 
sacellis,  imaginibus,  editis.  Eodem  modo  in  naturali  historia 
^Yidemus  multa  temere  ac  pamm  cum  delectu  aut  judido  reoepta 
et  descripta ;  ut  liquet  ex  scriptts  Plinii,  Cardani,  Alberti^  et 
plurimorum  ex  Arabibus,  qu»  commentitiis  et  fabulosis  narra- 
tionibus  passim  seatent;  iisque  non  solum  incertis  et  neutiquam 
probatis^  sed  perspicue  falsis  et  manifesto  convictis;  ingenti 
philosophifls  naturalis  dedecore,  apud  homines  graves  et  sobrios. 
In  quo  sane  elucescit  Aristotelis  sapientia  et  integritas,  qui  cum 
diligentem  scripeerit  atque  accuratam  historiam  Animalium, 
tarn  paree  ficta  aut  fabulosa  admiscuerit;  quin  potius  auditianes 
admirandas,  quas  memoratu  dignas  judicavit^  in  unum  com- 
mentariolum'  conjecit;  jmidenter  perpendens,  perspicue  vera 
(qu»,  tanquam  basis  experienti»  solida,  philosophias  et  scientiis 
Bubstemi  possint)  hand  temere  esde  cum  rebus  suspects  fidei 
miscenda;  et  rursus  etiam  rara  atque  insolita^  quce  plerisque 
incredibilia  videntur^  non  omnino  esse  supprimenda,  neque  me- 
morifB  posterorum  deneganda. 

At  ilia  altera  credulitas,  quso  non  historian  aut  narrationibus 
sed  artibus  et  opinionibus  tribuitur,  duplex  est ;  aut  cum  artibus 
ipsis,  aut  cum  authoribus  in  arte^  nimium  credimus,  Airtes 
ips»^  qusB  plus  habent  ex  phantasia  et  fide  quam  ex  ratione  et 
demonstrationibuSy  sunt  prsscipue  tres;  Astrologiay  Naturalis 
Moffza,  et  Alckymia ;  quarum  tamen  fines  non  sunt  ignobiles. 
Profitetur  enim  Astrologia  superiorum  in  inferiora  influxum  et 
dominatum  redudere.  Magia  sibi  proponit  naturalem  philo- 
sophiam  a  yarietate  speculationum  ad  magnitudinem  operum 

1  Afwah,  V.  10. :  where  he  says  that  upon  the  report  of  the  approach  of  Dnuus 
Gennaniciia»  **  alllcletNuitur  ignari  famd  Dominis  et  proroptls  Graecorum  anlmis  ad  nova 
et  mira ;  qufppe  lapsum  cuBtodIa  pergere  ad  patenios  exercitus,  .£gyptuin  aut  Syriam 
Invasuruin,  fingebant  sfmul  credebantque."  Compare  also  Hiwt.  1 61. ;  **  Sed  plurima 
ad  flngendum  credendumque  materies  in  ipsis  castria.**  —  /.  ^S^. 

<  The  Z>e  MxrabUibnt  AuaeuUatumi6ut ;  which  is  however  not  Arlfttotle'i. 
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TOTocare.  Chyndca  in  se  raecipit  partes  reram  heterogeneas, 
que  in  eorporibns  nataralibus  latent  et  implicantur^  separare 
et  extrahere;  corporaqne  ipea  inqoinata  depurare5  impedita 
liberare,  immatnra  perficere.  Sed  vios  atque  rationed  qufo 
dnoere  putantnr  ad  hoa  fineB>  tarn  in  theoria  illanim  artium 
quam  in  praxi,  erroris  et  nugoram  plenos  sunt  Neque  adeo 
traditio  ipsarum  nt  plurimum  Candida  est^  sed  artificiis  et  late- 
bris  munita.  Chymica  tamen  hoc  certe  debetnr^  quod  vere 
comparari  possit  agricols  apud  ^sopum,  qui  e  vita  exiturus 
dixit  filiis,  Se  iUis  vim  magnam  auri  in  vinea,  nee  sails  meminisse 
quo  loeoy  defossam  reliquisse  ;  qui  cum  vineam  diligenter  ligo- 
nibufl  ubique  invertissent,  aurum  quidem  repererunt  nullum ; 
sed  tamen  vindemiam  insequentis  anni^  propter  fossionem  circa 
radices  vitium^  tulerunt  longe  uberrimam.  Sic  strenui  illi 
Chymistarum  labores  et  molimina  circa  aurum  conficiendum 
baud  paucis  nobilibus  inventis  et  experimentis,  turn  ad  re- 
serandam  naturam  tum  ad  usus  vitee  apprime  idoneis,  quasi 
fiicem  accenderunt. 

Ilia  antem  credulitas,  qua  certos  scientiarum  authores  dicta- 
toria  quadam  potestate  munivit  ut  edicant  S  non  senatoria  ut 
consulant)  ingens  damnum  scientiis  intulit ;  tanquam  praecipua 
causa,  qu»  tantopere  illas  afflixit  et  depressit,  ut  absque  insigni 
aliquo  augmento  exangues  jacerent.  Hinc  nempe  factum  est, 
ut  in  artibus  mechanicis  primi  inventores  pauca  exco^taverint, 
tempus  reliqua  suppleverit  et  perfecerit ;  at  in  scientiis  primi 
authores  longissime  penetraverint,  tempus  plurima  detriverit  et 
oorruperit.  Sic  videmus  Tormentariam,  Nauticam,  Typo- 
graphicam,  sub  initiis  imperfectas  et  propemodum  informes 
fuisse  et  exercentibus  onerosas,  temporis  vero  progressu  expo- 
litas  et  accommodas.  At  contra  phiIosophi»  et  scientiaB  Aristo- 
telis,  Platonis,  Democriti,  Hippocratis,  Euclidis,  Archimedis. 
in  ipsis  illis  authoribus  yiguerunt,  tractu  temporis  degenerarunt 
potius  et  non  minimum  splendoris  amiserunt;  cujus  rei  non 
est  alia  ratio,  quam  quod  in  artibus  mechanicis  ingenia  mul- 
torum  in  unum  coierunt,  in  artibus  et  scientiis  liberalibus  in- 
genia multorum  sub  uno  succubuerunt ;  quem  tamen  ipsum 
Bflepenumero  sequaces  sui  potius  depravarunt  quam  illustrarunt. 
Ut  enim  aqua  non  ascendet  altius  quam  caput  fontis  a  quo 

>  Btcoo  to  not  to  be  understood  as  nslng  Uie  word  edlccre  In  Its  technical  slgntflca- 
Uon.  The  **iiis  edicendi**  was  by  no  means  the  privilege  of  a  dictator.  It  belonged 
to  consuls,  pnetorsy  odUes,  and  other  magLitrates. 
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pronuumt,  itt  doctrvia  ab  Arbfotele  dedacta'  supra  doctrinanr 
AristoteliB  nunquam  assurget'  Ideoque  eta  non  diajdioeat 
regula,  Opartei  ditcentem  credere ' ;  huic  tamen  conjuDgenduni 
est,  Oportetjam  edoctumjudicio  suo  utL  Diseipuli  emm  debent 
magislxis  temporariam  solum  fidem,  judiciique  susp^Bsionemy 
donee  penitus  imbiberint  artes ;  non  autem  plenam  libertatia 
ejurationem,  perpetuamque  ingenii  servitutem*  Quare,  ut 
absolvam  bane  imrtem,  hoe  tantum  adjiciam ;  magnis  authoribus 
suus  sic  constet  honos^  ut  autbori  authorum  et  veritatis  parentis 
Tempori,  non  derogetur. 

Explicavimus  tandem  tres  doctrine  intemperies,  sire  morboe; 
prseter  quos  nonnulli  sunt,  non  tarn  morbi  confirmati  quam 
vitiosi  humores ;  qui  tamen  non  adeo  occulti  sunt  aut  ktentes, 
quin  in  multorum  aensum  et  reprebencdonem  ineurrant^  ideoque 
Beutiquam  pr»tennittendL 

.  Horum  primus  est  immodicum  studimn  duorum  extremorum, 
Antiquitatis  et  Novitatis ;  qMa  in  re  Temporis  filife  male  patris- 
sant  Ut  enim  Tempus  prolem  devorat,  sic  base  se  invicem ;. 
dum  Antiquitas  novis  invideat  augmentis,  et  Novitas  non  sit 
oontenta  recentia  adjicere,  nisi  vetera  prorsus  eliminet  et  re« 
jiciat.  Certe  consilium  Propbetse  vera  in  bac  re  norma  est: 
State  super  vias  antiquas,  et  videte  qtuenam  sit  ma  recta  et  bona, 
et  ambulate  in  ea?  Antiquitas  eam  meretur  reverentiam,  ut 
bomines  aliquamdiu  gradum  sistere  et  supra  eam  stare  debeant^ 
atque  undequaque  circumspicere  quie  sit  via  optima;  quum 
autem  de  via  bene  constiterit,  tunc  demum  non  restitandum,  sed 
alacriter  progrediendum.  Sane,  ut  verum  dicamus,  Antiquitas 
scBcuU  juventus  mundL^    Nostra  profecto  sunt  antiqua  tempera. 


.  *  Happy  M  this  image  !•,  it  ia  perhaps  leiB  so  than  that  of  Descaites  with  reference 
to  the  same  snttject  He  compares  the  servile  followers  of  Aristotle  to  "  le  fierre  qui 
■e  tend  point  k  monter  plus  haut  que  les  arbres  qui  le  sootiennent,  et  mSrae  souvent 
qui  redescend  apr^  qu*il  est  parvenu  Jusques  k  leur  fsite."— Z>e  is  Mithode,  I  203.  of 
Cousln*8  edition. 

'  Arist  De  Sophist.  Seprehens.  11. 

'  JereuL  vL  16. 

^  This  remark  is  not,  I  think,  given  hy  Bacon  as  a  quotation,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  did  not  derive  it  {h>m  any  earlier  writer.  But  in  the  works  of  several  of  the 
scientific  reformers  we  find  similar  reflexions.  Of  writers  earlier  than  Bacon  or  con- 
tempomry  with  him,  we  may  refer  to  Gilbert,  to  Galileo,  to  the  Apologia  pro  Galileo 
iff  CampaneUa,  and  particularly  to  the  Ctna  di  Cenere  of  Giordano  Bruna  The 
following  passage  from  the  last-named  writer,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  anticipated 
Bacon,  has  been  referred  to  by  Dr.,  Whcwell  in  the  Philosophy  oftheJnditUive  Seieneet: 
<*  Sla  come  la  si  vuole,**  says  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  Bruno's  dialogue,  **  io  non 
voglio  discostar  mi  dal  parer  degU  antichi,  perche  dice  11  saggio.  Me  Fantiquita  ^ 
la  sapienza."  To  which  another  replies  :  "Esoggiunge  *In  molti  annl  la  prudensa.' 
Se  vol  intendeste  bene  qualche  dlte,  vedreste  cbe  dal  vostro  fondamento  s*iuferisce 
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oetai  nfnnduB  jam  denuerit ;  non  ea,  quae  computantar  ordine 
r^trogrado  initium  sumendo  a  sseculo  nostro. 
;  Alius  error  e  priori  oriuadus,  est  suspicio  qusBdam  et  diffi- 
dentia^  qute  nihil  nunc  posse  inveniri  autumat,  quo  mundus  tam 
diu  carere  potuit;  ac  si  ilia  objectio  conveniret  erga  tempu8> 
qua  Lucianus  impetit  Jovem  cseterosque  eihnicorum  deo& 
Miratur  enim,  cur  tot  olim  ffenuerint  liheroSy  nuUos  autem  ^uo 
saculo  f  interrogatqtte  jocanSy  ecquid  septufigenarii  jam  essent,  avi 
kge  Papia  contra  senum  nupHas  lata  constricti  f  ^  Sic  Tidentur 
homines  subvereri,  ne  Tempus  effa3tum  jam  factum  sit  et  ad 
generationem  ineptum.  Quin  potius  levitas  hominum  aitque 
inconstantia  hinc  optime  perspici  potest,  qui  donee  res  aliqua 
perfecta  sit,  earn  mirantur  fieri  posse;  postquam  facta  semel 
est,  iterum  mirantur  earn  jampridem  factam  non  fuisse.  Ita 
Alezandri  expeditio  in  Asiam  habita  est  initio  pro  vasto  et 
arduo  admodum  negotio ;  quam  tamen  postea  placuit  Livio  in 
tantum  elevare  ut  diceret  de  Alexandre,  Nil  aliud  quam  bene 
ausus  est  vana  contemnere^  Idem  Columbo  erenit,  circa  occi-* 
dentalem  navigationem.'  Sed  in  rebus  intellectualibus  hoc  fit 
multo  frequentius,  uti  videre  est  in  plerisque  propositionibu9 
apud  Euclidem,  qua  antequam  demonstrentur  mirss  -ddentur, 
et  quibus  quis  non  facile  assenserit;   post  demonstrationem 


fl  coDtrario  dl  quel  che  pennte.  TogUo  dire  cbe  noi  tiamo  plil  vecchi  ed  abbiamo  pl{l 
langa  edU  che  1  nostri  pvedecettorL"— CStna  di  C$iur9,  L  p.  132.  of  Wagner's  edition 
of  G.  Brano. 

The  idea  fbat  the  early  ages  were  the  worldli  yoath  is  to  be  found  in  the  second 
book  of  Esdras,  or  is  at  any  rate  directly  suggested  by  an  expression  which  occurs 
there  :  "Seculum  perdidit  juventutem  suam,  et  tempora  appropinquant  Benescere.** 
^->2  Esdnu,  xiv.  10.     The  same  idea  occun  in  Casmann's  PhMewutta  Marina,  which 

was  published  in  1546.     *<  Sl antiquiorum  dignitas  ex  tempore  mojor 

^ridetur,  id  nostros  qui  hodle  decent  posteriores  unice  conunendablt,  nam  tempus 

doctius  et  prudentius  evadit  ex  continuo  progresiii»  ut  senescena  judlcio 

sit  acriore,  solldlore,  et  maturlore." 

>  This  remark,  however  much  in  the  manner  of  Luclan,  Is  not  his,  but  Seneca's. 
It  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Lactantiuit,  who  quotes  it  in  his  work  J?e  faUtt 
Beligiime,  i.  c.  16.  Every  one  remembers  the  <*adeo  senuerunt  Jupiter  et  Biars?"  of 
JuvenaL    Seneca  however  refers  to  Jupiter  only. 

«Llv.ix.l7. 

*  The  story  of  Columbus's  egg  Is  one  of  those  popular  anecdotes  which  no  refutation 
can  get  rid  of.  It  was  first  told  by  Benioni,  and  then  greatly  embellished  by  Theodore  d# 
Bry,  and  Is  in  reality  only  a  reproduction  of  a  story  perhaps  not  more  authentic  told 
of  Brunellesco,  the  architect,  who  erected  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  at  Florence. 
See  Humboldt  in  his  Examm  CHtique  de  VHittoin  de  G(og^pMe,  &C.,  vol  W*  p.  152. 
Bacon  is  however  quite  right  in  saying  that  after  his  success  Columbus's  discovery 
was  depreciated.  •«  I  was  seven  years  at  your  court,  and  for  seven  years  I  was  told 
that  my  plan  was  an  absurdity,"  writes  Columbus  in  1503  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ; 
**  and  now  the  very  tallora  ask  leave  to  go  to  discover  new  countries."  **  A  quanlos  se 
fiiblo  de  mi  empresa  todos  i  una  d^eron  que  era  buria,  agora  fasta  los  sastres  suplicaa 
por  dettttbrir."    Humboldt,  1.  c.  voL  lU.  p.  236. 
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maiem  faciBm,  arripit  eas  mens  per  retractionem*  quandam  (nt 
loquuntur  Jureconsulti),  tanquam  ante  penpectas  et  cognitas. 

Alios  error  superiori  affinis,  est  eorum  qui  omnium  sectarum 
atque  h»resium  yeterum,  postquom  excusse  fuissent  et  venti- 
latas,  optimam  semper  obtinuisse  posthabitis  aliis  existimant* 
Itaque  putant»  si  quis  de  integro  institueret  inquisitionem  et 
examen,  non  posset  non  incidere  in  aliquas  ex  rejectis  opinion!* 
bus,  et  post  rejectionem  amissis  et  obliteratis ;  quasi  vero  mul* 
titudo,  aut  etiam  sapientes  multitudinis  deliniendte  gratia,  non 
illud  sspe  probarint  quod  populare  magis  atque  leve  sit,  quam 
quod  solidum  atque  alte  radices  agens.  Tempus  siquidem 
simile  est  fluvio,  qui  levia  atque  inflata  ad  nos  devehity  solida 
autem  et  pondus  faabentia  submergit 

Alius  error  a  reliquis  diversus,  est  prsematura  atque  proterva 
reductio  doctrinarum  in  artes  et  methodos;  quod  cum  fit, 
plerunque  scientia  aut  parum  aut  nihil  proficit.  Nimirum  ut 
ephebi,  postquam  membra  et  lineamenta  corporis  ipsorum  per- 
fecte  efformata  sunt,  yix  amplius  crescunt ;  sic  scientia,  quamdiu 
in  aphorismos  et  observationes  spargitur,  crescere  potest  et 
exurgere ;  sed  methodis  semel  circumscripta  et  conclusa,  ex* 
poliri  forsan  et  iUustrari  aut  ad  usus  humanos  edokri  potest, 
non  autem  porro  mole  augeri. 

Alius  error  succedens  ipsi  quem  postremo  notavimus,  est  quod 
post  singulas  scientias  et  artes  suas  in  classes  distributas,  mox 
a  plerisque  universali  rerum  cognitioni  et  Philosophise  Primie 
renunciatur ;  quod  quidem  profectui  doctrinarum  inimicissimum 
est.  Prospectationes  fiunt  e  turribus  aut  locis  prsealtis,  et  im- 
possibile  est  ut  quis  exploret  remotiores  interioresque  scientia 
alicujus  partes,  si  stet  super  piano  ejusdem  scientias^  neque 
altioris  scientias  veluti  speculam  conscendat. 

Alius  error  fluit  ex  nimia  reverentia  et  quasi  adoratione  in- 
tellectus  humani ;  unde  homines  abduxere  se  a  contemplatione 
naturae  atque  ab  experientia,  in  propriis  meditationibus  et  ingenii 
commentis  susque  deque  volutantes.  Caeterum  praeclaros  hos 
opinatores  et  (si  ita  loqui  licet)  Intellectualistas,  qui  tamen  pro 
maxime  sublimibus  et  divinis  philosophis  haberi  sclent,  recte 
Heraclitusperstrinxit;  Homines,  inquit,  qu<Brunt  veritatem  in 
microcosmis  suis,  non  in  mundo  majoru^     Bespuunt  enim  quasi 

>  We  ought  doubtless  to  retd  rtlroactiamtMt  but  as  the  meaning  is  obvious  T  have 
not  thought  it  nccessaiy  to  introduce  the  diange  into  the  text. 
*  See  Muv.  Org.  L  §  42. 
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abecedarinm  natnriB^  primmnque  in  operibus  divinis  tirocininm; 
qnod  si  non  facerent^  potuissent  fortasse  gradatim  et  senBim, 
post  literas  simplices  et  deinceps  syllabas,  ad  textum  et  vo- 
lumen  ipsum  creaturamm  expedite  legendum  aacendere.  At 
illi  contra  jugi  mentis  agitatione  urgent  et  tanquam  iovocant 
anos  Grenios,  lit  vaticinentur  eis  edantqne  oracula,  quibus  merito 
et  snayiter  decipiuntur. 

Alius  error  huic  posteriori  finitimus  est,  quod  homines  sspius 
imbuant  et  inficiant  meditationes  et  doctrinas  suas  opinionibus 
quibusdam  et  conceplibus  propriis,  quos  potisnmum  in  admira- 
tione  habent,  aut  artibus  quibus  maxime  addicti  et  consecrati 
sunt ;  c»tera  omnia  illis  deliciis  inficientes  et  quasi  intingentes, 
licet  fuoo  admodum  fallad.  Sic  su»  philosophic  immiscuit 
Plato  theol<^am,  Aristoteles  lo^cam,  secunda  schola  Platonis 
(Proclus  scilicet  et  reliqui)  mathematicas.  Istas  enim  artes 
solebant  illi  tanquam  filiolos  suos  primogenitos  suaviarL  At 
Chymici  e  paucis  experimentis  ad  foculum  et  fomacem  novam 
philosophiam  excuderunt.  Et  Gilbertus,  popularis  noster,  phi- 
losophiam  aliam  ex  magnete  elicuit.^  Sic  Cicero,  cum  varias 
opiniones  de  natura  animie  recensens,  tandem  in  musicum  inci- 
disset,  qui  animam  esse  harmoniam  statuebat,  facete  dijdt ;  Hie 
ah  arte  sua  non  recesnt*  Sed  de  hoc  genus  erroribus  appomte 
et  prudenter  ait  Aristoteles,  Qui  respiciunt  ad  pauca,  de  faciK 
pronuneiant.^ 

Alius  error  est  impatientia  duUtandi,  et  oceca  festinatio  de* 
cemendi  absque  debita  et  adulta  suspensione  judicii*  Nam 
bivium  oontemplationis  non  est  dissimile  bivio  aotionis  a  veteri* 
bus  sflBpius  memorato ;  oujus  altera  via  initio  plana  et  facilis  erat 
fine  autem  impervia;  altera  iugredienti  aspera  erat  et  oonfrar 

^  Of  the  writings  of  wnilam  Gilbert  of  Colchester,  thus  slightingly  spoken  of;  OalUeo 
lias  left  this  Judgment :  '*  lo  sommamente  Undo  ammiro  h  invidio  qaetto  antore  per 
essergli  cadato  in  mcnte  concetto  tanto  stupendo  circa  cosa  maneggiata  dl  InflniU 
Ingegni  sablind,  n4  da  alcnno  avrertita ;  parmi  anco  digno  di  grandlssima  laude  per  le 
molte  nuore  &  yere  osaervasioni  fktte  da  lul  in  Tergogua  di  tantl  antori  mendaci  h 
vani,  che  scriYono  non  sol  quel  che  sanno  ma  tutto  quello  che  senton  dire  dal  volgo 
tefooeo  snm  cercare  di  assicurarsene  oon  esperienaa,  Ibrse  per  noo  diminnire  1  lor 
lihrL  Qnello  che  aTiei  desiderato  nel  Gilberti  d,  che  ftisse  atato  nn  pooo  maggior 
matematico,  &  in  particolare  ben  Ibndato  nella  geometria,  la  pratica  della  quale 
r  avrebbe  reso  men  risoluto  nell'  accettare  per  condudenti  dimostrasionl  quelle  raglonl 
ch'ei  produce  per  yere  cause  delle  vere  conclusioni  da  ae  oaserrate.** — Diahgi  dd 
auifftmi  SisiemL 

Compare  tor  the  oitolon  of  modem  sdentifle  writen.  Dr.  Whewdl'k  JKilory  ^Me 
Imdvctiffe  Seitneet. 

The  *«  concetto  tanto  stupendo*  here  mentloiied  refers  to  GUbert*i  notion  of  tho  * 
magnetic  polarity  of  the  globe. 

*  *<  Hie  ab  artiado  suo  non  reoesstt"— 2We.  QumttU  L  e.  10k 

'  De  Generatione  et  Corrupt  t  8. 
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•goBO,  tibi^tdo  prooeaserifl  expedita  et  sdqaabiliB;  Hand  i^cnt 
in  oontemjdaticdiibus,  si  quis  a  certis  ordiatar,  in  dnbia  dennet; 
.  sin  a  dnbiis  incijnat  eaque  aliqiiandiu  patienter  toleret^  in  certis 
exitum  reperiet. 

Similis  error  se  ostendit  in  modo  tradendi  doctrinam,  qni  nt 
phirimum  est  imperiosns  et  magistralis^noEn  ingenuus  et  U^ 
beralis;  ita  demum  compositus,  ut  potius  fidem  imperet  qnaoft 
ejcamini  snbjiciatur.  Non  negaverim  in  snmmariis  fibellis  ad 
praxim  destinatia  banc  formnlam  scribendi  retineri  posse,  yemm 
in  jilstis  tractalibus  de  scientiis  utrumque  eztremum  yitandiim 
censeO)  tarn  Yelleii  Epicurei,  nil  tarn  metnentis  quam  ne  dubi* 
tare  de  re  aliqna  yideretur  S  quam  Socratis  et  Academiss  omnia 
in  dubio  relinquentium.  Candori  potius  studendum,  resque 
m^jore  aut  minore  contentione  tradendfe,  prout  rationum  mo» 
mentis  parcius  aut  plenius  sint  probatsB. 

Alii  errores  sunt  in  scopis  quos  homines  pnefigunt  sibi,  et  in 
quos  conatus  suos  et  labores  dirigunt.  Cum  enim  diligentiores 
literarum  Coryphaei  ad  id  collimare  debeant  prsBcipuei  ut  arti 
quam  profitentur  aliquid  preedarum  adjiciant ;  hi  contra  in  se* 
cundis  tantununodo  consistere  sat  babent;  yel  subtilis  inter-^ 
pretis^  yel  antagonistte  yehementis  et  neryosi^  yel  methodici 
abbreyiatoris^  nomen  ambientes;  tmde  reditus  et  yectigalia 
scientianim  augeri  possunt,  patrimonimn  et  fundus  minime. 

Omnium  autem  grayissimus  error  in  deyiatione  ab  ultimd 
jdoctrinarum  fine  consistit  Appetunt  enim  hdmines  scientiam, 
■alii  ex  insita  curiositate  et  irrequieta ;  alii  animi  causa  et  de* 
lectationis ;  alii  existimationis  gratia  ;  alii  contentionis  ergo, 
atque  ut  in  disserendo  auperiores  sint;  plerique  propter 
lucrum  et  yictum;  paucissimi  ut  donum  raiionis  diyinitus 
datum  in  usus  humani  generis  impendant  Plane^  quasi  in 
doctrina  qusereretiu-  lectulus,  in  quo  tumultuans  ingenium  et 
sestuans  requiesceret ;  aut  xystus  siye  porticus^  in  quo  animus 
deambularet  liber  aut  yagus ;  aut  turris  alta  et  edita,  de  qua 
mens  ambitiosa  et  superba  despectaret;  aut  arx  et  propugnar 
•culum  ad  oontentiones  et  pnelia;  aut  officina  ad  qusostum  et 
mercatum ;  et  non  potius  locuples  armarium  et  gazophylacium^ 
ad  opificis  remm  omnium  gloriam  et  yitae  humanse  subsidium. 
Hoc  enim  illud  eatj  quod  reyera  docferinam  atque  artes  con- 
decoraret  et  attolleret,  si  contemplatio  et  actio  arctiore  quam 

>  Cicero,  De  N»t  Deor.  L  c.  8.     [Compare  Nov.  Org.  1.  67.] 
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wSOme  Tiheiila  copnlarexitiir*  Qqsd  certe  conjnnctio  talis  'fot&i, 
qualis  est  sopremomm  duorom  planetarum  syzygia,  cum  Sa^ 
torniis,  quietis  et  contemplationis  dux^  cum  Jove^  duce  societatis 
agendique,  conspiret.^  Quanquam  cum  de  praxi  atque  aotione 
,  loquor^  nullo  mode  ad  doctrinam  professoriam  et  luoroeam  inauo. 
It'eque  enun  iue  fugit,  quantc^ere  hoc  ipsum  progressionem 
doctrinsB  et  amplificatioiiemmoretur;  perinde  quidem  ut  aureum 
malmu  ante  oculos  Atalantsa  projectum,  quod  ut  toUat  dum 
flectit  se^  cursus  interea  impeditur ; 

Dedinat  ^nmiis,  aurumqae  rdubile  toUit.* 

Neque  rursus  mihi  in  animo  est,  quod  de  Socrate  dictum  erat^ 
Philosophiam  devocare  de  ccbIo,  ut  tanfummodo  versaretur  in 
terris  * ;  hoc  est,  Physicam  seponi,  ut  Moralis  Philosophia  et 
Folitica  celebraretur  sola ;  sed  quemadmodum  coelum  et  terra 
simul  conspirant  et  consentiunt  ad  hominum  tuendam  vitam 
atque  juvandam,  ita  sane  hie  finis  esse  debet  utriusque  Philo^ 
sophiae,  ut  rejectis  vanis  speculationibus  et  quidquid  inane  ac 
sterile  est,  conservetur  quidquid  solidum  est  ac  fructuosum ;  ut 
hoc  pacte  Scientia  non  sit  tanquam  scortum,  ad  voluptatem,  aut 
tanquam  ancilla,  ad  qusestum ;  sed  tanquam  sponsa,  ad  genera- 
tionem,  fructum,  atque  solatium  honestum. 

Jam  explicasse  yideor  et  quasi  dissectione  quadam  aperuiss6 
Titiosos  illos  humores,  aut  saltem  eorum  prsecipuos,  qui  non 
solum  obstltere  profectui  literarum,  verum  etiam  cidpandis 
iisdem  ansam  dedere.  Quod  quidem  si  nimis  ad  yiyum  fece- 
rim,  meminisse  oportet,  Fidelia  vulnera  amaniisy  sed  dohsa  oscula 
malignantis.^  Utcunque,  hoc  certe  mihi  yideor  assecutus,  ut 
merear  fidem  in  sequenti  prflsoonio,  cum  superiori  censnra  tarn 
libere  egerim.  Neque  tamen  in  animo  est  mihi  panegyricum 
literarum  scribere,  aut  hymnmn  Musis  prsecinere,  licet  forsitan 
diu  jam  sit  ex  quo  sacra  earum  rite  celebrata  sint;  sed  consi- 
lium est  absque  pigmentis  et  hyperbolis  verum  doctrinae  contra 
alias  res  pondus  excipere  et  perpendere,  verumque  ejus  valorem 
et  pretium  ex  testimoniis  divinis  atque  humanis  exquirere. 

Prime  igitur  quseramus  dignitatem  scientia  in  archetype^ 
sive  exemplar!  *;  id  est^  in  attributis  atque  actis  Dei,  quatenus 

>  This  GonJuRcUon  eannot  howerer  take  place  without  In  some  measure  affecting 
the  good  influences  of  Jupiter.  So  at  least  we  are  told  by  astrological  writers.  **Sa- 
tumuB  Gonjunctus  Jovi  bona  decemit  in  Satumi  signiflcatls,  Terum  minuuntur  slgni- 
flcata  beneflcia  Jovis." — Argoibt  Farv,  PtoUm,  p.  47. 

•  Ovid,  Metam.  x.  667.  •  Cicero,  Tusc  v.  c  4.  *  Proverbs,  ixvii.  6. 

•    *  In  Ulttstration  of  this  word  we  may  refer  to  Philo-JudsBUS,  who  in  the  commence^ 
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reTelantur  kommi,  et  aobrie  indagari  poflsnnt.  Qua  in  n  non 
oompetit  appellatio  Doctrinfle^  cum  onuus  doctrina  ait  sdentia 
acquisita;  nulla  aut^:!  cognitio  in  Deo  acqnisita  est,  sed  origi- 
nalis.  Itaque  aliud  quasrendum  est  nomen,  Sapitntia  scilicet^ 
nt  Sacr»  Scriptur»  earn  indigitant 

Sic  autem  se  res  habet:  In  operibus  creationis  duplioem 
Tirtutis  divinte  emanationem  videmus,  quamm  una  ad  potentiam 
refertur,  altera  ad  sapientiam.'  Ilia  pr»cipne  cemitnr  in 
creanda  mole  materia,  bsec  in  pulchritudine  fomuB  disponenda.^ 
Hoc  posito  notandum  est,  nihil  in  creationis  historia  obstarc, 
quin  fuerit  confusa  ilia  cceli  terr»que  massa  et  materia  unico 
temporis  momento  creata ;  cui  tamen  disponend^s  digerend»qae 
sex  dies  fuerunt  attributi:  adeo  signanter  Deus  opera  potentise 
ac  sapientite  discriminavit.  Cui  accedit,  quod  de  materisd  crea- 
tione  memoris  proditum  non  sit  dixisse  Deum,  Fiat  calum  et 
terra,  sicut  de  sequentibus  operibus  dictum  est ;  sed  nude  atque 
actualiter,  Deus  creavit  ecelum  et  terram*:  ita  ut  materia 
▼ideatur  tanquam  manu  facta,  fomus  vero  introductio  stilum 
habeat  legis  aut  decretL^  ^ 

Pergamus  a  Deo  ad  Angelos,  quorum  natura  dignatlone  est 
Deo  proxima.  Yidemus  in  ordinibus  Angelorum  (quatenus 
fides  adhibenda  Coelesti  illi  Hierarchiie,  qute  Dionysii  Areopa- 
gitas  nomine  evulgatur*)  primum  locum  obtinere  Seraphim, 
Angelos  scilicet  amoris ;  secundum  Cherubim,  Angelos  illumi* 
nationis ;  tertium  autem  locum  et  sequentes  Thronis,  PHnci-- 
patibus,  casterisque  Angelis  potential  et  ministerii  concedi ;  ut 

ment  of  hii  tract  De  Opifieid  Mundi,  expounds  the  first  Ave  Tcrset  of  Genesis,  on  the 
assamptkm  that  thef  reUte,  not  to  any  material  creation,  but  to  the  fMrmatloii  in  the 
dlTlne  mind  of  the  archetype  or  exemplar  of  the  visible  oniTerse. 

'  The  first  of  these  is  by  the  schoolmen  ascribed  mors  especially  to  the  first,  and 
the  second  to  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity. 

'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  M.  Lematotre,  who  in  his  worlc  entitled  Examm  de  la 
TkilotopiKU  de  Baeom  has  charged  him  with  asserting  the  eternity  of  matter,  itas  not 
acquainted  with  this  passage.  It  would  have  been  well  fbr  M,  Ijemaisti«'s  reputation, 
if  the  Examei^  which  was  pubUsbed  after  his  death,  had  been  suppressed.  It  is  dis- 
figured by  passionate  unfidmess,  and  in  many  passages  by  Ignorance  almost  incredible^ 

»  Gen.i.  1. 

*  It  seems  that  materia  and  Ibrma  are  here  taken  in  antithesis  to  each  other;  on 
which  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  on  the  principles  of  the  philosophy  to  which  this  anti- 
thesis belongs,  the  existence  of  matter  could  not  precede  in  order  of  time  the  **  Intro- 
ductio fbrmc  s"  for  we  cannot  have  ens  actu  sine  actu.  If  the  order  of  time  be  tsken 
account  of;  we  must  say  that  the  fbrmatlon  in  question  was  not  the  introduction  of 
substantial  form,  but  that  of  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  .universe.  And  thus  8. 
Thomas,  Sum,  TheeL  L  q.  66.  a.  1. 

*  De  Calesti  Hterartkid^  cc.  6.  7.  This  work.  In  the  genuineness  of  which  no  one 
probably  now  believes,  exercised  great  influence  on  the  medieval  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  nature  and  Acuities  of  angels.  Another  work  ascribed  to  the  same  au- 
thor, namely  the  De  Dhimie  NomutibvM,  has  been  commented  by  S.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
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ex  hoc  ipBO  oidine  ac  distributione  clamm  sit,  Angelos  scientiie 
et  illumiDationis  Angelis  imperii  et  potentiae  prsponL 

A  Spiritibus  et  Intelligentiis  ad  formas  sensibiles  et  ma- 
teriatas  descendentes^  legimus  primam  formarum  creatarum 
fiiifise  Lucem;  quad  in  naturalibus  et  corporeis^  Scienti®  in 
spiritnalibas  atque  incorporeis  respondet^ 

Sio  in  distributione  dierum^  videmus  diem  qua  requievit 
Deus  et  contemplatus  est  opera  sua  benedictam  fuisse  supra 
onmes  dies  quibus  creata  est  et  disposita  fabrica  universL 

Post  crealionem  absolutam  legimus  Hominem  collocari  in 
Faradiso^  nt  illic  operaretur;  quod  quidem  opus  aliud  esse  non 
poterat  quam  quale  pertinet  ad  contemplandum ;  hoc  est,  cujus 
finis  non  ad  necessitatem  aliquam,  sed  ad  delectationem  et  acti-* 
Titatem  sine  molestia^  referri  possit*  Ciun  enim  tunc  temporis 
nulla  potuerit  esse  creatursB  reluctatio^  nuUus  mdar  vuUus, 
necessario  sequitur  actiones  humanas  ad  voluptatem  et  con- 
templationem,  non  ad  laborem  aut  opus,  comparatas  fuisse. 
Bursus,  prim»  hominis  actiones,  quas  in  Paradise  exercuit, 
duas  summarias  scientisB  partes  complexsB  sunt  H»  erant,  in- 
spectio  creaturarum,  et  impositio  nominum«  Nam  scientia  ilia 
quie  lapsum  introduxit  (quod  et  ante  monuimus)  non  erat  na» 
turalis  scientia  circa  creaturas,  sed  moralis  scientia  de  Bono  et 
Malo ;  ex  hac  suppositione,  quod  Dei  mandata  aut  vetita  non 
essent  prindpia  Boni  et  Mali,  sed  quod  alias  haberent  ilia 
origines;  quorum  cc^nitionem  aSectavit  homo,  scilicet  ut  to- 
taliter  a  Deo  deficeret,  et  sibi  ipsi  suoque  arbitrio  prorsus 
inniteretur.' 

Veniamus  ad  ea  qvm  statim  post  lapsum  contigere.  Vide- 
mus (ut  innumera  sunt  Sacrarum  Scripturarum  mysteria,  salva 
semper  veritate  historica  et  literali)  imaginem  duarum  yitarum, 
Contemplativ»  nimirum  et  activae,  in  personis  Abelis  et  Caini, 
inque  eorum  institutis  et  primitivis  Yivendi  rationibus  deli- 
neatam ;  quorupi  alter  pastor  erat  (qui  propter  otium  et  quietum 
liberumque  codi  aspectum  typus  est  vitsB  theoricsB),  alter  agri- 

>  Whether  the  first  created  light  were  material  or  spiritual  was  a  much  discussed 
qjiestion.  8.  Augustine  is  decidedly  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  its  being  spiritual, 
which  was  apparently  suggested  by  the  circumstance  that  no  mention  is  made  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  of  the  creation  of  angels.  For  on  this  view  the  primitive  light 
was  in  reality  the  angelic  nature. 

'  *«  Primus  homo  peccavlt  principaliter  appetendo  similitudinem  Dei  quantum  ad 
sclentiam  bonl  et  mall,  slcut  serpens  ei  suggessit,  ut  scilicet  per  virtutem  proprln 
naturse  determlnaret  sibl  quid  esset  bonum  et  quid  nudum  ad  agendum.** — S,  Thomag, 
Sum,  T%eol,  See.  Seeund,  q.  163.  a.  2. 

VOL*  I.  H  H 
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cola  (laboribnB  Binlicet  fittigatus^  et  aspectu  in  terram  defizuB). 
Ubi  cernere  est)  favorem  electionemque  diyinam  ad  pastorem 
accesdase^  non  ad  agricolam** 

Sic  ante  Diluvium^  Sacri  Fasti,  inter  paucissima  quse  de  eo 
Moculo  memozantur,  dignati  sunt  memori»  prodere  inyentcHres 
mtifiic8B  atque  operom  metallicorum.  Sequenti  bsbouIo  post 
Diluvium,  graTissima  poena  qua  Deus  humanam  superbiam 
ultus  est  fuit  confusio  linguarum,  qua  doctrinsd  liberum  com* 
mercium  et  literarum  ad  invicem  communicatio  maxime  in- 
terclusa  est. 

Descendamns  ad  Mosem  legislatorem  et  primum  Dei  no- 
tarium,  quern  Scripture  omant  hoc  elogio,  quod  gnanu  et 
peritut  e$$€t  amnis  doctriruB  JEgypiiorunu*  Quae  qnidem  gens 
inter  vetustissimas  mundi  scholas  numeratur.  Sic  enim  Plato 
inducit  ^gyptium  sacerdotem  dicentem  Soloni:  Vos  Grmci 
semper  pueri  eetiSf  nullam  vel  scienOam  antiquitaHi  vel  antiquir- 
totem  seientim  Juibentes.*  Perlustremus  Cseremonialem  Legem 
Mosis,  reperiemusque  (pr»ter  Christi  pnefigurationem,  distin- 
ctionem  populi  Dei  a  gentibus,  exerdtium  obedientite,  aliosque 
ejusdem  legis  usus  sacros)  nonnullos  doctissimorum  Babbinorum 
baud  inutilem  circa  earn  navasse  operam,  ut  sedulo  eruerent, 
quandoque  naturalem,  quandoque  moralem  sensum  csremo- 
niarum  et  rituum.  Exempli  gratia:  ubi  de  lepra  dicitur.  Si 
effhruerit  ditcurrens  lepra,  homo  mundus  erit  et  nan  recludetur: 
mn  caro  mva  in  eo  erit,  immunditi<B  eondemnabitur,  et  ad  saeerdotis 
arbitrium  separabitur,^  Ex  hac  lege  colligit  unus  eorum  axioma 
in  natura :  Putredinem  pestilenHorem  esse  ante  quam  post  ma^ 
turitatenu  Alius  morale  documentum  elicit :  Homines  Jlagitiis 
undique  eoopertos  minus  corrumpere  publicos  mores,  quam  me* 
dwcriter  ex  parte  tantum  malos :  adeo  ut  ex  hoc  et  similibus 
locis  ejus  legis,  pnster  sensum  theologicum,  baud  pauca  ad 
philosophiam  spectantia  spargi  videantur. 

Si  quia  etiam  eximiimi  ilium  Jobi  librum  diligenter  ctoI- 


'  By  Phllo- Judcot,  whom  Bicoa  has  more  than  once  quoted,  Cain  is  taken  as  the 
type  of  the  frame  of  mind  which  leade  us  to  refer  to  ounelyes  the  origin  of  our 
thoughts  and  enei^esr—  Abel  of  that  which  refers  ail  things  to  God.  See  also  Augus- 
tin,  dv.  Dei,  xr,  1.  From  this  ilew  the  transition  to  that  of  the  text  is  easy. 
The  genemlly  recognised  types  of  the  active  and  contemplative  ways  of  life  are,  I 
think,  Bachel  and  Leah  in  the  Old  Testament,  Mary  and  Martha  In  the  new.  Set 
8.  Augustine,  Z>«  0im9eH§.  Bvamgk&ai.  L,  for  what  is  said  Of  Xjtah  and  Bachd,  and 
S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Sum,  TkeoL  S^  2^^-  q.  179.  a.  8. 

•  Acta,  viL  22. 

•  TinuBtis,  p.  82.  b.  [See  Not.  Org.  L  71.]  «  Ledt  ziiL  12. 
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yerit,  jplennm  eiim  et  tanquam  grayidum  natnraliB  philofiophite 
mysteriis  deprehendet^  Exempli  gratia;  circa cosmographiam 
et  rotunditatem  terrse  iUo  loco^  Qui  extendit  aquUonem  super 
vacuum,  et  appendit  terram  super  nihilum  ^ ;  ubi  pensilis  terra, 
polufl  arcticus,  et  cosli  convexitas  in  eztimis,  haud  obscure 
insinuantiir.  Bursas  circa  astronomiam  et  asterismos,  illis 
verbis :  Spiritus  ejus  omavit  cceloSy  et  obstetncante  tnanu  ejus 
ductus  est  coluber  tortuosus.^  Et  alio  loco :  Nunquid  canjungere 
wdehis  mieantes  Stellas  Pkiadas,  aut  gyrum  Arcturi  poteris  dis^ 
siparef*  ubi  immota  coufiguratio  stellarum  jBxaram,  paribus 
intervallis  semper  inter  se  distantium,  elegantissime  describitur. 
Item  alio  loco :  Qui  faeit  Arcturum,  et  Oriana,  et  Hyadas,  et 
interiora  Austri^;  ubi  iterum  innuit  depressionem  antarctici 
poli,  eamque  designat  nomine  interiarum  Austria  quia  australes 
steUffi  nostro  liemispli»rio  non  cernuntor.  Circa  generationem 
animalium :  Ann&n  sicut  lac  mulsisti  me,  et  sicut  caseum  c(h 
affulasti  me^f  &c.  Circa  rem  metallicam:  Hahet  argentum 
venarum  suarum  principia,  et  auro  locus  est  in  quo  conflatur, 
ferrum  de  terra  toUitur,  et  lapis  solutus  colore  in  <bs  vertitur  ^  .- 
et  sequentia  in  eodem  capite. 

Pariter  et  in  persona  regis  Salomoms  videmus  donum  sapi- 
entisB,  turn  in  petitione  ipsius  turn  in  concessione  divina,  omnibus 
terrensB  et  temporalis  foelicitatis  bonis  prslatum;  yirtute  cujus 
doni  et  concessionis  Salomon  egregie  instructus,  non  solum 
soTipsit  insignes  illas  parabolas  sire  aphorismos  de  divina 
atque  morali  philosophia,  verum  etiam  composuit  naturalem  hi- 
storiam  omnium  vegetabilium,  a  cedro  super  montem  usque  ad 
museum  super  murum*  (qui  nihil  est  aliud  quam  rudimentnm 
plantae,  putredinis  et  herbsB  medium),  omniumque  etiam  qu» 
respirant  et  moventur.  Imo  idem  rex  Salomon,  quamris  ex* 
celluerit  opibus,  magnificentia  sedificiorum,  dasse,  fimiulitio, 
nominis  celebritate,  et  reliquia  quso  ad  gloriam  pertinent,  nihil 
tamen  ex  ista  glorie  segete  sibi  ipsi  decerpit  aut  assumit,  pne- 
ter  decus  inquirendi  et  inveniendi  veritatenu  Sic  enim  diserte 
ait :  Gloria  Dei  est  celare  verbum,  et  gloria  regis  investigare 
sermanem*^    Ao  si  Divina  Majestas  innoxio  illo  et  benevolo 

*  ▲  timDir  view  of  the  book  of  Job  will  be  found  io  Giordano  Bnmo,    See  tab 
wortct,  i.  174.  of  Wagner^  editton. 

'  Job,  xxvL  7.  ■  Job,  u?l  13. 

*  Job,  ztzyllL  81 ;  irbere  taowe?er  tbe  English  Tenion  is  dtlferent. 
'  Job^  iz.  9.  In  our  tenfam  the  Hyades  are  repUced  by  tbe  Fteladea. 

*  Job,  X.  10. 

'  J^  zxyilL  1,  9*  •  1  KiBss,  !▼.  SS.  •  ProTerbs,  zxt.  2. 

n  B  a 
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pneromm  lado  delectaretur,  qui  ideo  se  abscondunt  ut  in- 
Teniantur;  quasique  etiam  nihil  esset  honorificentius  regibus, 
quam  Dei  collusoree  esse  in  eodem  ludo ;  praesertim  cum  tot 
ingeniie  imperent,  tantasque  opes  prssto  habeant,  quibus 
omniB  secreti  investigatio  absolvi  possit 

Nee  vero  aliter  baec  dispensavit  Deus,  postquam  Salvator  noe- 
ter  in  mundum  yenisset.  Ille  enim  prius  potentiam  ostendit  suam 
in  profliganda  ignorantia,  ubi  cum  doctoribus  et  sacerdotibus 
dissereret  in  Templo,  quam  in  subjuganda  natura  tot  et  tantis 
editis  miraculis.  Adventus  quoque  Spiritus  Sancti  prsscipue 
adumbratus  atque  ezpressus  fiuit  in  similitudine  ac  done  lin- 
guarum»  qusB  sunt  duntaxat  vehieula  scienti€B. 

Ita  in  seligendis  illis  instrumentis  qua  adhibuit  Deus  ad 
fidem  disseminandam,  initio  homines  evocavit  plane  indoctos  et 
illiteratos,  praeterqnam  quod  Spiritus  Sancti  afflatu  instructi 
fuissent;  quo  eyidentius  virtutem  suam  inunediatam  et  divinam 
dedararet^  omnemque  humanam  sapientiam  deprimeret.  Quam- 
primum  autem  connlium  suum  in  hac  parte  perimpletum  esset, 
moz  in  proxima  successione  temporum,  divinam  veritatem  suam 
aliis  doctrinis  veluti  pedissequis  comitatam  in  mundum  immisit. 
Itaque  D«  Pauli  calamus  (qui  inter  Apostolos  solus  literatus 
fuit  ^)5  in  Scripturis  Novi  Testamenti  preecipue  a  Deo  adhibitus 
est 

Sic  et  novimus  complures  ex  antiquis  episcopis  et  patribus 
egregie  fiiisse  in  omni  ethnicorum  eruditione  versatos.  Adeo 
ut  Edictum  Juliani,  quo  cautum  est  ne  Christiani  ad  scholas  et 
gymnasia  mitterentur  ^,  pemiciosior  machina  ad  expugnandam 
fidem  Christianam,  quam  cruentie  superiorum  imperatorum  per- 
secutiones  habitimi  fuerit.  Neque  Gregorii  Primi,  episcopi 
Bomanij  (caetera  viri  egregii)  semulatio  et  invidentia,  qui  ethni* 
corum  authorum  et  antiquitatum  memoriam  obliterare  stude- 
bat',  in  bonam  partem  etiam  apud  viros  pios  accepta  est. 

>  It  hM  been  thought  however  that  St  James  must  have  been  acquainted  with  as- 
tronomy. This  opinion  is  (bunded  on  the  plhrase  rendered  in  the  English  yersion 
«« variableness  or  shadow  of  turning ;"  his  meaning  being,  it  Is  said,  that  neither  paral- 
lax nor  the  alternate  approach  to  and  receding  from  the  solstice  aiftcts  the  Sun  of 
Suns,  whose  aspect  is  the  same  at  all  places  and  throughout  all  time.  Certainly  tf  no 
astronomical  attuslon  be  hitended,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  easOy  the  expressions  used 
admit  of  this  hiterpretation. 

'  See  Ammianus  llarcellinus,  xxii  c.  10.  and  xxr.  c.  6.,  and  compare  Gibbon,  who 
points  out  that  the  edict  only  forUds  Christian  professors  to  teach.  S.  Augustine  re« 
latlng  what  he  had  been  told  by  Simplidanus  makes  the  latter  say,  •*  Imperatoris 
Jullanl  temporibus  lege  datil  prohibit!  sunt  Christiani  docerp  llteraturam  et  oratoriam." 
—  Cbi^f.  viU.  6. 

*  See  with  respect  to  this  cluurge  the  icftrenoet  collected  in  Punlop't  Hitiory  <f 
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Quinimo  sola  Christiana  Ecclesia,  inter  inundationes  Scytbarom 
a  plagis  septentrionalibus  et  Saracenorum  ab  orientalibus,  pre- 
tiosas  gentilis  eruditionis  reliquias,  jamjam  funditus  perituras, 
sinu  et  gremio  suo  conservaTit.  Nuper  etiam  intueri  licet 
Jesuitas,  qui  (partim  studio  proprio^  partim  ex  semulatione 
adversariorum^  Uteris  strenue  incubuerunt)  quantum  subsidii 
yiriumque  Romanae  Sedi  reparandss  et  stabiliendte  attulerint. 

Quare^  ut  absolvam  banc  partem^  duo  sunt  prsecipua  officia 
et  ministerial  prseter  omatum  et  illustrationem^  quae  Fidei  Be- 
ligionique  bumanibres  literas  persolvunt.  Unum^  quod  efficacia 
fidnt  incitamenta  ad  divinam  gloriam  exaltandam  et  celebrandam ; 
sicut  enim  Psahni  et  alias  Scripturss  crebro  nos  inyitant  ad 
contemplationem  praedicationemque  magmficorum  et  admira- 
bilium  operum  Dei,  ita  si  tantum  in  eorum  specie  externa  ncut 
sensibus  nostris  se  exhibent  baereremus,  eandem  faceremus  in- 
juriam  Majestati  Di^dnae,  ac  si  de  opulentia  et  copia  nobilissimi 
gemmarii  ex  iis  quae  palam  exponuntur  in  pergula  judicaremus. 
Alteram,  quod  singulare  remedium  antidotumque  exhibeat 
Philosopbia  contra  infidelitatem  et  errores.  Nam  Salvator 
noster  inquit:  Erratis  nescientes  Scripturas  et  potentiam  Deu^ 
Ubi  duos  libros,  ne  in  errores  incidamus,  proponit  nobis  evol- 
yendos ;  primo  volumen  Scripturarum,  quae  voluntatem  Dei, 
dein  volumen  Creaturarum,  quas  potentiam  revelant :  quorum 
posterior  veluti  clavis  est  prioris,  non  solum  intellectum  nos- 
trum aperiens  ad  genuinam  Scripturaram  mentem  ex  genera- 
libus  regulis  rationis  et  legibus  sermonis  expromendam;  sed 
porro  etiam  praBcipue  fidem  nostram  reserans,  ut  in  seriam 
ingrediamur  Omnipotentiao  Divinae  meditationem,  cujus  cba- 
racteres  manme  insculpti  ejus  operibus  et  incisi  sunt  Tantiun 
de  Divinis  testimoniis  ac  judiciis,  pro  vera  dignitate  et  pretio 
doctrinao,  dictum  sit. 

Quantimi  ad  Humana  testimonia  et  argumenta^  tarn  latus 
aperitur  campus,  ut  in  tractatu  hoc  breyi  et  presso  delectnm 
potius  adhibere  deceat  quam  copiam.  Frimo  itaque  summus 
apud  ethnicoa  honoris  gradus  fuit,  diyinam  venerationem  cul«> 
tumque  consequi;  (quod  quidem  Christianis  est  tanquam  fruotus 

Roman  Liieraiw  (1823),  a  610.    It  it  stnoigely  tnmferred  \xf  Mr.  Dinraeli  In  Uic 
CurioiiHes  of  Literature  to  Gregory  Y II.     Mersenne,  ubi  supra,  otdccts  to  Baoon*t  not 
giving  the  title  of  Saint  to  Gregory.     This  would  not  be  worth  mentioning  if  It  did 
not  show  how  little  he  could  find  to  critidfle. 
'  Matt.  xziL  29. 
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yetitnfi;  nunc  vero  loqoimur  sepoiatim  de  jodidk  bunumis). 
Itaqne  (ut  ccepimus  dicere)  ^>ud  ethnioos  ilTe  quern  €h»ci 
Apotheosin,  Ladni  Belationem  inter  Divos  vocarunty  supremus 
honor  fuit j  qui  homini  ab  honune  tiibui  posset ;  pnesertim  ubi 
non  ez  decreto  aut  edicto  aliquo  imperii  (ut  CaBsaribus  ^>ud 
Bomanos),  aed  ex  opinione  hominiun  et  fide  interna  ultro  defer- 
retur.  Cujua  honoris  tarn  excelsigradusquidameratfettermiBua 
medius.  Quippe  supra  humanos  honores,  heroici  nnmerabantor 
et  divini;  in  quorum  distributione  hunc  ordinem  tenuere  veteres. 
Berumpublicarum  conditores,  legislatores,  lyrannicidie,  patrea 
patriae,  quique  in  rebus  civilibus  optime  meruerunty  insignild 
sunt  titolo  Heroum  tantnm,  aut  Semideorum;  qualea  fuere 
Theseus,  Minos,  Bomulus,  ceterique.  Ex  altera  parte  inyen- 
tores  et  authores  novarum  artium,  quique  vitam  humanam 
novis  commodis  et  accessionibus  dotarunt,  semper  consecrati 
sunt  inter  Deos  ipsos  Miyores;  quod  Cereri,  Baccho,  Mercurio, 
ApoIIini,  et  aliis  contigit.  Quod  certe  jure  et  sano  cmn  ju- 
dido  factum  est.  Nam  priorum  benemerita  intra  imius  aetatis 
aut  nationis  limites  fere  coercentur ;  nee  absimilia  sunt  imbribus 
tempestiyis  et  benignis,  qui  quamvis  frugiferi  sint  atque  opta- 
biles,  tamen  pro  ilia  tempestate  tantum  qua  decidunt,  atque  pro 
amplitudine  tractus  teme  quam  irrigant,  utiles  sunt;  poste- 
riorum  vero  beneficia,  ut  ipsius  solis  et  codestium  muneraj 
temporibus  perpetua,  locis  infinita  simt.  Ilia  rursus  cum  con- 
tentione  et  perturbatione  ut  plurimum  oonjuncta  simt;  hsMs 
habent  verum  characterem  Diyinae  Praesentias,  veniuntque  in 
aura  leni  ^  absque  tumultu  aut  strepitu. 

Neque  sane  doctrinas  meritum  in  civilibus  et  in  reprimendis 
incommodis  quad  homo  homini  infert^  multum  cedit  illi  alteri  in 
sublevandis  humanis  necessitatibus  quae  ab  ipsa  natura  im- 
ponuntur.  Atque  hoc  genus  meriti  optime  adumbratnm  fiut 
sub  ilia  ficta  narratione  de  theatre  Orphei;  ubi  singulao  bestaas 
avesque  congregatas  sunt*  quad  appetituum  suorum  innatorum 
immemoresy  praedao,  ludi,  pugnaB,  amice  placideque  una  stetere^ 
citharad  concentu  et  suavitate  captas ;  cujus  sonns  ubi  aut  oes- 
saret  aut  m^ori  sonitu  obrueretur,  omnes  illico  aniynantes  ad 
ingenium  redibant.  Qua  in  &bula  eleganter  describuntur  in- 
genia  et  mores  hominum,  qui  variis  et  indomitis  cupiditatibus 
agitantur,  Incri,  libidinis,  vindictaB ;  qui  tamen  quamdiu  auies 

>  <<PMt  Ignem  tibOof  aune  lenis.**— l  Kings,  xlx.  12.  I  quote  from  the  ViOgrte, 
M  the  English  yenlon,  «•  a  itill  small  voioe,**  presents  a  dllfennt  tanage. 
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prtebent  pneceptis  et  suasionibiiB  religionis,  legum,  magistrorum^ 
in  libris,  sermonibus^  et  concionibus  eloquenter  et  soaviter 
modulantibus^  tamdiu  pacem  colunt  et  societiitem ;  sin  ista 
eileant  aut  seditiones  et  tumultus  obstrepant,  omnia  dissiliunt 
et  in  anarchiam  atque  confusionem  relabuntur. 

Sed  enim  hoc  clarius  cemitur,  com  reges  ipd  aut  magnates 
aut  pnefecti  eruditione  piwditi  sint.  Utut  enim  suis  addictas 
nimiiim  partibos  Tideatnr^  qui  dixit  ^  Turn  demum  respublicas 
forefeKces,  cum  aut  pkSosophi  regnaiUy  aut  reges  philosaphantur; 
hoc  tamen  experientia  notum  est^  sub  eruditis  piincipibus  et 
custodibus  reipublicflB  sscula  maxime  foelicia  foisse*  Quamyis 
enim  reges  ipsi  suos  habeont  errores  et  yitia,  affectibua  scilicet 
et  pravis  consuetudinibus  pro  more  cseterorum  hominum  ob- 
noxii ;  tamen  doctrinarum  si  accedat  Imnen^  anticipatsB  quasdam 
notiones  religionis,  prudentiae,  honestatis,  retinent  eos,  et  ab 
omni  prsecipiti  et  immedicabili  excessu  et  errore  refrenant; 
aurem  semper  vellentes,  etiam  cam  consiliarii  et  domestici 
silent.  Quin  senatores  ipsi  et  consiliarii  qui  Uteris  exculti 
sunt^  solidioribus  innituntur  principiis  quam  qui  ab  experientia 
tantum  edocti  sunt ;  illis  ex  longinquo  prospicientibus  pericula 
et  mature  propulsantibus^  cum  isti  tantum  ex  propinquo  et 
cominus  sapiant,  nihil  yidentes  nisi  quod  imminet,  et  tunc 
demum  agilitate  ingenii  sui  se  in  ipso  periculorum  articulo 
expedire  et  eripere  posse  confidentes. 

Qu»  foelicitas  temporum  sub  eruditis  principibus  (ut  semper 
brevitati  studeam^  adhibens  non  nisi  lectissima  qu»que  exempla 
et  maxime  illustria)  prsBcipue  cemitur  eo  in  saeculo^  quod  a 
morte  Domitioni  imperatoris  usque  ad  impeiium  Commodi 
defluxit;  successionem  sex  prindpum  eruditorum,  aut  certe 
eruditioni  impense  faventium,  complectente ;  omniumque  (si 
temporalia  bona  spectemus^  qusB  unquam  yidit  Boma,  totius 
orbis  tunc  epitome,  longe  florentissimo.  Id  quod  Domitiano^ 
pridie  ejus  diei  quo  interfectus  est^  in  somnis  praemonstratiun 
erat ;  quippe  qui  yidere  yisus  est  caput  aureum  sSn  pone  cer^ 
vicem  enatum  esse  ^ ;  quod  sane  yaticinium  aureis  illis  subse-^ 
quentibus  sasculis  adimpletum  est;  de  quibus  Bigillatim  sed 
breyissime  yerba  fiiciam. 

Nerva  yir  doctus  fuit,  ApoUonii  illius  Pythagorei  fiuniliaris 

>  Flato  In  tb«  flftb  book  oftbe  JUftuUie. 

'  Sattooiat  in  Domitiano,  tab  flnem ;  wbo  bowerer  ipeaki  only  of  a  golden  cz* 
CTMcence. 
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et  qnan  diBcipalus,  qui  etiam  fere  expiravit  in  Tersn  illo 
Homeric 

Telia,  Phcebe,  tuis  lacrymas  ulciscere  nostras.^ 

Trajanus  non  ipse  quidem  doctus,  sed  doctrins  admirator  et 
erga  literatos  munificus^  bibliothecarum  institutor,  et  in  cujua 
aula  (licet  imperatoris  bellicosi)  professores  et  ptedagogos  gra^ 
tiosissimoB  fuisse  memoriae  proditum  est.  Adrianus  curiosissimufl 
mortaUum^  et  inezplebilis  omnis  varietatis  et  secreti  inyestigar 
tor.^  Antoninus  subtilis  et  quasi  scbolasticus^  unde  etiam  C^* 
mini  Sector  '  yocatus  est.  Ex  Divis  Fratribus  autem^  Lucius 
Commodus  moUiori  literarum  genere  eruditus;  Marcus  etiam 
cognomine  ipso  philosopbus.  Hi  principes,  ut  doctissimi^  ita  et 
opiimi  fueruntk  Nerva  clementissimus  imperator^  quique,  si 
nihil  aliud^  orbi  Trajanum  dedit  Trajanus,  omnium  qui  im- 
perarunt,  et  belli  et  pacis  artibus  maxime  florens ;  idem  imperii 
fines  longissime  protulit ;  idem  vim  dominationis  modestissime 
cohibuit;  maximorum  etiam  exstructor  operum,  unde  a  Con- 
stantino Parietaria*  per  invidiam  vocatus.est,  propter  nomen 
ejus  tot  parietibus  incisum.  Adrianus  temporis  ipsius  smulus ; 
injurias  enim  et  ruinas  temporis,  in  quoquo  genere,  cura  et  mu- 
nificentia  sua  reparavit*  Antoninus  (ut  etiam  appellatus  est) 
vir  maxime  PitLS,  nativa  quadam  et  insita  bonitate  omnibus 
ordinibus  gratus,  cujusque  regnum  (licet  baud  breve)  omnis 
calamitatis  expers.  Lucitis  Commodus  fratri  q\udem  bonitate 
cedens,  reliquos  imperatores  plurimos  superans.  Marcus,  vir 
ad  exemplar  virtutis  compositus,  cuique  scurra^  ille  in  Con- 
vivio  Deorum  nihil  habuit  quod  objiceret,  prster  patientiam 
erga  mores  uxoris.  In  hac  itaque  continua  sex  prineipum  serie 
videre  cuivis  liceat  foelicissimos  fructus  doctrinsd  in  imperio 
collocatae,  in  maxima  orbis  terrarum  tabula  depictos. 

Jam  vero  doctrina  non  in  civilia  tantum  atque  artes  pacis 
influxum  habet,  sed  et  in  militari  virtute  exercet  vim  suam  ao 
potentiam ;  ut  clare  perspicitur  in  exemplis  Alexandri  Magni 
et  Cassaris  dictatoris ;  quorum  antea  obiter  meminimus,  nunc 
vero  ea  paulo  fusius  retractabimus,     Horum  irirtutes  militarea 


'  lUad,  1.  42.    See  Dio  Cassias,  or  rather  Xiptailiniis  In  NerrlL 

*  Besides  which  he  has  left  some  well  known  Latin  verses,  and  in  the  Greek 
Jnthciogif  one  or  two  pieces  are  ascribed  to  him,  so  that  he  must  at  least  have  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  Greek  poet 

*'  KvfupinrpUmis,     Xlph.  in  Anton.  Flo. 

*  Aureliiis  Victor,  Epist  c  41.  *  Silenus ;  v.  the  Cksari  of  Julian. 
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•et  res  in  bello  gestas  Bupervacaneum  esset  notare  ant  reoensere, 
cum  in  eo  genere  mnndi  miracula  ezstiterint;  Bed  de  amore 
ipsorum  et  studio  erga  literas,  necnon  in  iisdem  ezcellentia 
propria,  non  alienum  erit  si  pauca  subjungamus. 

Educatus  fuit  Alexander  edoctusque  ab  Aristotele  (philo- 
eopho  certe  magno),  qui  nonnuUoB  e  libris  Buis  philosophicis  ei 
nuncupayit.  A  latere  illius  nunquam  diacedebat  Callisihenes 
aliique  pereruditi  viri,  qui  castra  sequeTiantur,  et  perpetui  erant 
omnium  ejus  itinerum  et  expeditionum  comites.  Quo  autem 
pretio  literas  habuerit,  baud  pauca  liquido  demonstrant;  yeluti 
invidia  qua  dignam  censuit  Achillis  fortunam,  quod  gestarum 
rerum  laudumque  Buarum  Homerum  prsconem  invenerat;  ju- 
didum  de  pretiosa  Darii  arcula  inter  reliqua  spolia  reperta,  de 
qua  cum  qua^o  moveretur  quidnam  potisBunum  dignum  esset 
quod  in  ea  asservaretur,  ipse,  cum  alii  alia  dicerent,  pro  Homeri 
operibus  sententiam  tulit  ^ ;  epistola  objurgatoria  ad  Aristotelem 
missa,  postquam  libros  Pbysicoriim  edidisset,  in  qua  expostulat 
quod  philosophise  mysteria  evulgasset;  simulque  rescribit  malle 
se  omnibus  doctrina  et  cognitione  quam  potentia  ac  imperio 
prsBcellere.^  Sunt  et  alia  qusB  hue  spectant  Ipse  yero  quam 
egregie  animnm  excoluisset  doctrina,  in  omnibus  ejus  dictis  et 
responsis  apparet,  yel  potius  refulget,  eruditione  plenissimis ;  in 
quibus,  licet  numero  pauca  sint  quse  adhuc  supersint,  singularum 
Bcientiarum  yestigia  alte  impressa  reperias. 

In  Moralibus,  obseryetur  primo  Alexandri  apophthegma  circa 
Diogenem,  et  adyerte  (si  placet)  si  forte  non  imam  ex  grayis- 
simis  quaestionibus  Moralis  Philosophife  constituat :  Utrum  qui 
fruiiuT  extemu  bonis  felidor  sit,  an  qui  cantemnitf  Cum  enim 
Diogenem  cemeret  tam  paryo  contentum,  conyersus  ad  circum- 
stantes,  qui  ejus  conditionem  subsannabant.  Nisi  essem,  inquit, 
Alexander,  aptarem  esse  Diogenes.  At  Seneca  in  hac  compaia- 
tione  Diogenem  prsBtulit,  cum  diceret.  Plus  erat  quod  Diogenes 
nollet  accipere,  quam  quad  Alexander  posset  dare.^ 

In  Naturalibus,  observetur  illud  quod  crebro  usurpabat.  In 
duabus  se  rebus  mortalitatem  suam  maxime  perdpere,  somno  et 
Ubidine^:  quod  sane  dictum  ex  intima  Naturali  Philosophia 
depromptum  est,  non  tam  Alexandrum  quam  Aristotelem  aut 
Democritum  sapiens;  cum  tam  indigentia  quam  redundantia 
naturae,  per  ilia  duo  designata,  mortis  sint  tanquam  arrhabones» 

*  Pliny,  vll.  19.  *  Plutarch  in  Alrx.  c.  7.  *  Seneca,  De  Benef.  v.  c.  4. 

*  Plutarch,  "Quomodo  amicus  discernendus,"  &c 
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In  PoetiGis^  observetar  diotmn  illud,  qtram  sanginxie  e  ml^ 
neribus  ejus  effluente,  accerseret  unum  ex  adnlatoribus  qni  ei 
diyinitatem  tribuere  solebat^  Specta,  inquit,  haminis  iste  sangvu 
est,  nan  talu  liquor  gualem  dixit  Hamerus  Veneris  e  manu  ma^ 
nasse,  vulnerata  a  Diomede  ;  hoc  dicto  et  poetas  et  a886iitat<NPe8 
BuoB  et  seipBom  ridens.^ 

In  Dialecticifl,  accipe  reprehensionem  illam  argutianim  dia- 
lecticaram  circa  rejicienda  et  retorquenda  argnmenta,  in  dicto 
Buo  quo  perstrinzit  Caasandrum  delatores  patris  aui  Antipatri 
repellentem.  Cum  enim  Alexander  forte  dixisaet,  Nunquid 
putas  hos  homines  tarn  hngum  iter  suscepturos  fiiisse,  nisijustam 
doloris  caiisam  habuissentf  reepondit  Cassander,  Imo  hoc  ipsum 
animos  eis  dedit,  quod  sperabant  Umginquitatem  vies  cbstUuram 
quo  minus  calumnia  proderetur.  Euge,  inquit  rez^  strophas 
Aristotelis,  rem  pro  et  contra  detorquentes.^  Attamen  hac  ipsa 
quam  in  a£o  carpebat  arte,  cum  res  postularet,  in  commodum 
suum  uti  probe  noverat.  Ita  enim  accidit,  ut  CaUisthenes 
(quern  odio  clam  habebat,  quod  noyie  ejus  inter  Divos  relation! 
refragaretur)  in  quodam  conidyio  rogatus  esset  ab  una  disoum* 
benlibus,  ut  oblectationis  gratia  (cum  esset  vir  eloquentissimns) 
thema  aliquod  pro  arbitrio  sibi  sumeret,  de  quo  subito  diceret; 
ille  autem  annuens,  et  laudes  gentis  Macedonic»  eligens,  miri- 
fico  cum  omnium  applausu  disseruit.  At  neutiquam  hoc 
delectatus  Alexander  subjecit,  In  bona  causa  facile  est  cuilibet 
esse  ehquenti  ;  quin  verte,  inquit,  stilum,  et  quid  contra  nos  possis 
audiamus.  CaUisthenes  negolium  in  se  recepit,  idque  tam 
acerbe  tamque  aculeate  prsstitit,  ut  Alexander  interpellans 
diceret,  Etiam  malus  animus,  (sque  ac  bona  causa,  indit  eio^ 
quentiam.^ 

In  Bhetoricis,  ad  qu»  tiopi  et  ornamenta  pertinent,  ecce  tibi 
el^antissimum  metaphors  usum,  qua  Antipatrum  imperiosum 
et  tyrannicum  pnBsidem  perstrinxit.  Cum  enim  amicus  quidam 
Antipatri  laudaret  eum  coram  Alexandro,  quod  taip  moderatua 
esset,  neque  in  Perricum  (prout  alii  pnefecti)  luxum,  usumque 
purpursB,  yeteri  Macedoniie  amictu  exuto,  degeneraret.  At  intus, 
inquit  Alexander,  Antipater  est  toius  purpureus.*    Etiam  et  ilia 

^  Flntarcli  in  AleiaiuL,  or  in  his  tract  on  Akzander's  ftntmiet.  Booneui  tdls  i 
story  of  a  Piedmontese  nobleman,  who  happening  while  at  table  to  cut  his  hand, 
remarked  Jestingly  to  those  about  him^  **  Messieurs,  voili  du  sang  Felasge," 

*  P1«t  in  Alezand.  c  74.  *  Plut  in  Alexand.  c.  63. 

*  Plut.  Apopthegms.  Antipater  was  not  praised  for  keeping  to  the  Macedonian  drcH, 
but  generally  for  the  severity  of  his  way  of  life.    Bacon  was  probably  misled  by  Ens- 
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metaphora  iriHignifl :  cum  Parmenio  ad  earn  aocederet  in  campis 
ArbellaBy  eique  ingentem  hoatium  ezercitum  monatraret^  qui 
oculiB  ftubjacens  noctu  propter  infinitum  numerum  ignium 
yeluti  altemm  firmamentum  stellatum  repnesentabat,  ideoque 
oonsuleret  ut  noctumo  pr»lio  illos  invaderet^  Nolo,  inquit 
Alexander^  suffurari  mctariam} 

In  PoliticiB,  attende  graviafflmam  illaai  et  prodentisdmam 
distinctionem,  (quam  omniB  posteritas  amplexa  est,)  qua  duos 
ex  prsecipuiB  ejus  amicis,  Hephseetionem  et  Craterum,  discrevit, 
quum  diceret alterum  Alexandrum  amare,  aUerum  amare  regem^; 
disflimilitudinem  maximi  ponderis  etiam  inter  fidelissimoB  r^um 
aervoB  constituens,  quod  alii  magifi  dominorum  suorum  pereonas 
▼ero  affectu  prosequantur,  alii  potiuB  moyeantur  officio  erga 
principatum  ipaum.  Spectetnr  etiam  quam  eximie  redargueret 
errorem,  principum  oonsiliariis  familiarem^  qui  plerumque 
consilia  pro  modulo  eui  animi  et  fortunse^  non  dominorum^ 
euggerunt.  Cum  enim  Darius  magnas  Alezandro  offerret 
conditionesj  Parmenio^  Ego,  inquit^  si  essem  Alexander,  accu- 
perem.  Subjecit  Alexander,  £t  ego  equidem,  si  essem  Parme- 
mo.*  Postremo,  excutiatur  acre  illud  atque  acutum  responsum 
ad  amioos  interrogantes,  quid  sibi  reservaret  cum  tot  et  tanta 
donaiet?  Spem*,mqmt:  quippe  qui  probe  sciret,  subductis 
rationibus,  spem  veram  esse  sortem  et  tanquam  hareditatem  ad 
magna  aspirantiunu  H»c  JuUi  Ciesaris  sors,  cum  proficisoens 
in  Gralliam  universas  opes  profiisis  largitionibus  exhausisset. 
Ha9c  etiam  sors  Henrici  Docis  Ghiisii,  nobilissimi  prindpis  licet 
nimium  ambitiosi,  de  quo  illud  increbuit,  Fceneraiorem  eum 
fuisse  unum  omnium  Gallorum  maximum,  eo  quod  omnes  opes  in 
HominAus  haberet,  atque  patrimonium  universum  in  obligationes 
convevHsset^     Csterum  admiratio  hujus  prindpis,  dum  eum 


mus,  who  took  the  itory  from  Plutardi  without  rightly  undenCiiiding  It  Alexander 
Gomptnd  AntiiMter  to  i  Kmmnofib^  (or  white-striped)  gtnnent,  which  on  the 
intidef  the  irc^i^  or  claTiis  beiog  in  external  appendage,  diowed  no  trace  of  white, 
hot  was  purple  throughout  Erasmus  confounded  Xmmamtipb^  with  Xc^«ef  and  ap- 
parently supposed  the  remark  to  reffer  to  Antipater's  dress.  In  the  Adeametmmt  ^ 
Learning  and  in  the  JpopMhegnu  Baeon  speaks  of  the  "  Maoedonhm  hahit  of  hlack." 
See  Erasm.  Apophth.  hook  It.  17. 

>  Pint  in  Alex,  c  81.  *  Ut  supra,  c  47.  '  Ut  supra,  c.  29. 

*  Plut  in  Alexand.  c.  16.,  or  De  Alexandri  Fortuna,  p.  342.  According  to  Flu* 
tareh,  Alexander  had  only  one  fHend,  namely  Perdiccas,  disintemtcd  enough  to 
ask  the  question.  In  the  Apophthegnu  the  inaccuracy  of  the  text  Is  avoided,  hut 
Parmenio  is  substituted  for  Perdiccas.  T^  ^WiSot  in  Alexander's  reply  Is  rather 
<*  that  which  I  hope  for  "  than  •*  hope,"  —  "  mes  esp^rances,"  not  *<  I'espolr  "  in  the 
abstract 

*  It  was  said  of  hhn  and  Henry  III.  that  the  one  was  "B^  nell'  affetto,**  and  the 
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mihi  non  ut  Alexandrum  Magnum  Bed  nt  Aristotelisdisfnpiiliim 
propono,  longius  fortasse  me  provezit. 

Quantum  ad  Julium  Cassarem^  non  est  opus  ut  de  prsBStantia 
eruditionis  ejus^  aut  ex  educatione  aut  ex  familiaribus  aut  ex 
responsis  ejus  conjecturam  faciamus.  Haec  siquidem  eminet  in 
ejus  scriptis  et  libris,  quorum  alii  exstant^  alii  infoeliciter  desi- 
derantur.  Primo  enim,  liodie  in  manibus  habetur  insignis  ilia 
bellorum  suorum  historia^  cui  nomen  et  titulum  Conmienta-* 
riorum  duntaxat  prsefixit ;  in  quo  omnes  posteri  solidum  rerum 
pondus,  et  viva  tam  actionum  quam  personarum  simulachra,  cum 
castissima  puritate  sermonis  narrationisque  perspicuitate  eximia 
conjuncta^  admirantur ;  quas  quidem  dotes  non  a  natura  infusas 
fuisse  sed  a  pneceplis  institutisque  doctrinie  acquisitas,  testatur 
liber  ejus  de  Analoffia^,  qui  nihil  aliud  erat  quam  grammaticalis 
quffidam  philosophia ;  in  quo  sedulo  dedit  operam  ut  vox  ad 
Placitum  redderetur  vox  ad  Licitum ;  et  oonsuetudo  quoquo 
modo  loquendi  ad  congruitatem  revocaretur  emendate  loquendi ; 
et  verba^  quae  sunt  rerum  imagines^  rebus  ipsis  convenirent,  non 
Tulgi  prorsus  arbitrium  sequerentur. 

Ita  etiam^  veluti  monumentum  doctrine  non  minus  quam 
potentice^  emendatam  ejus  edicto  habemus  computationem  anni; 
quse  diserte  testatur  seque  eum  gloriao  sibi  duxisse  siderum  in 
coelis  leges  pemosse^  ac  hominibus  in  terris  leges  dedisse. 

Ex  libro  quoque>  cui  titulum  prseposuit  Anti-Cato  \  facile 
constat  eum  tanto  studio  accensum  ad  yictoriam  ingenii,  quanto 
belli  et  armorum^  obtinendam;  certamen  calami  tum  susci- 
pientem  contra  maximum  eo  tempore  pugilem,  Ciceronem 
oratorem. 

Bursus,  in  libro  Apophthegmatum  qu»  collegit,  yidemufl 
honorificentius  sibi  putasse  si  seipsum  tanquam  in  tabellas  aut 
codicillos  mutaret^  in  quos  prudentia  aliorum  dicta  graviaque 
referrentur^  quam  si  dicta  sua  propria  yelut  oracula  sacrarentur^ 
sicut  inepti  principes  nonnuUi^  adulatione  corruptly  sibi  fieri 
gestiunt.  Attamen  si  recensere  yellem  pleraque  ejus  dicta  (ut 
feci  in  Alexandre)^  sunt  ea  certe  hujusmodi^  qualia  notat  Sa- 

other  •<ne11'  effetto.*'  If  his  brother  had  inherited  his  popidarity  he  mi^ht  probably 
have  been  both. 

*  The  intention  of  this  work  of  Csesar  was  probably  to  determine  uncertain  points 
of  language  by  the  analogy  of  cases  which  were  free  from  doubt  In  the  Origins  of 
Bidorus,  i.  c.  27.,  we  find  an  accoimt  of  what  grammarians  mean  by  analogy.  The 
truth  is,  that  though  Bacon  speaks  of  the  work  in  question  as  If  be  were  fkmiUar  with 
its  contents,  very  little  U  known  about  them.    [Compare  tL  1.  in  the  6th  paragraph.} 

*  Pint  in  Jul.  C«8.  c.  54. ;  and  Aulus  Geliius,  ailL  c.  9. 
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lomon^  Verba  9ajnentum  sunt  tangnam  aculett  et  tanquam  elah> 
in  altum  d^fixu  ^  Itaque  tria  hie  tantum  proponam^  non  tam 
elegantia  quam  vi  et  efficacia  mirabilia. 

Primo  igitur,  magister  sit  oportet  loquendi^  qui  unico  yerbo 
seditionem  in  exercitu  comprimere  potuit  Sic  autem  se  res 
habuit.  Bprnanis  moB  fuit^  dum  exercitum  duces  alloquerentur^ 
Milites  uti  eos  appellarent ;  cum  magistratus  populum^  Qui- 
rites.  Tumultuabantur  milites  Caesaris^  ac  missionem  seditiose 
flagitabant ;  non  quod  hoc  ipsi  cuperent,  sed  ut  hoc  postulato 
Cffisarem  ad  alias  conditiones  adigerent  Ille  immotus  atque 
inconcussuSf  silentio  facto,  sic  exorsus  est;  Ego^  Quiritea;  quo 
yerbo  eos  jam  dimissos  significabat.  Eo  perculsi  milites^  et 
plane  obstupefacti,  concionantem  deinceps  perpetuo  obturba* 
bantj  et  postulato  illo  missionis  posthabito,  contra  obnixa  pete* 
bant  ut  Militum  appellatio  eis  restitueretur.^ 

Secundum  fuit  hujusmodi.  Regis  nomen  Caesar  summe 
affectabat  Itaque  subomati  sunt  nonnulli,  qui  pnetereuntem 
populari  acclamatione  Regem  salutarent  Ille  sentiens  accla- 
mationem  tenuem  fuiase  ac  raram,  negotium  joco  transmisit,  ac 
si  erratum  esset  in  cognomine,  N(m  Rex  sum,  inquit,  sed  Ctssar,* 
Dictum  sane  hujusmodi,  ut  si  diligenter  excutiatur,  yigor  ejus 
et  pondus  yix  exprimi  possit.  Primum  enim  recusationem 
nominis  pras  se  ferebat,  sed  neutiquam  seriam.  Deinde  ingentcm 
quandam  confidentiam  et  magnanimitatem  monstrabat;  ac  si 
Cassans  appellatio  illustrior  titulus  esset  quam  Regis;  quod 
baud  secus  eyenit,  et  usque  in  hodiemum  diem  obtinuit.  Sed 
quod  illius  maxime  intererat,  hoc  dictiun  smnmo  artificio  finem 
suum  urgebat.  Hoc  enim  innuebat  S.  P.  Q.  R.  de  re  leyi,  hoc 
est  nomine  tantum  (nam  potestatem  regiam  jampridem  habebat), 
aecmn  contendere ;  ac  tali  nomine,  quale  complures  etiam  ex 
familiis  obscuris  gerebant ;  nam  cognomen  Regis  multis  Ro- 
manorum  gentilitium  erat,  quemadmodum  et  nos  simile  quiddam 
nostro  idiomate  habemus. 

Ullimum  quod  hoc  loco  repetere  placet,  tale  fiiit.  Cum 
Caesar  post  bellum  initum  Romam  occupasset,  atque  sanctiua 
aerarium  reclusisset,  ut  pecunias  ibi  congestas  in  usus  belli  tol- 
leret,  restitit  Metellus,  utpote  tunc  temporis  Tribunus ;  cui 
Caesar,  Siperstes,  inquit,  mortuus  es,     Dein  reprimens  se  pau- 

>  Ecdcs^xU.  11. 

'  SaetoDius  tn  Julio^  c  70^  and  conf.  Appian  De  BOu  CioilUnu,  iL  c.  93. 
*  Sttetooliis,  ab.  sup.  c  79.    App.  U.c  108.    The  anecdote  reminds  one  of  the  tiUe 
Rey  Gama^  irhicb  was  given  to  FhiUp  the  Second's  &Toiirite  iZtfy  Gomtx  dt  SUv(k 
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faiiii^  siibjedt;  AdoU$em$j  dvrius  est  nuki  hoe  dieere  guam 
facere^:  dictum  tarn  mirifice  ex  terrore  et  dementia  conflatimi^ 
Qt  nihil  supra. 

Yerom  nt  Csearem  mittamns^  perapicunm  eet  emn  probe 
aibi  consdmn  bu»  ezimiie  emditionis  fiiiflae ;  nt  liqnet  ex  eo, 
quod  demirantibus  nonnnllia  Ludi  Sylbe  conaOinm  in  depo- 
nenda  dictatura,  caYillans  dixit;  Sylla  nesewit  Uieras,  dietare 
manpotuit^ 

Nnnc  antem  tempns  videtnr  imponendi  finem  hnic  disserta- 
tioni  de  arcta  oonjnnctione  militaria  virtutis  et  literari»  (quid 
enim  in  boo  genere  post  Alexandrum  et  Cssarem  afferri  potest  ?) 
nisi  quod  moveor  unius  alterius  exempli  dignitate  et  insolentia, 
eo  quod  tarn  subito  transient  a  ludibrio  ad  miraculum.  Est 
autem  Xenopbontis  pbilosophit  qui  e  Socratis  ludo  profectus 
est  in  Adam  cum  Cyro  Juniore^  in  expeditione  contra  regem 
ArtaxerxeuL  Hie  Xenophon  eo  tempore  peradolescens  fuit, 
et  nunquam  aciem  aut  castra  videxat»  neque  tunc  prffifecturam 
aliquam  in  exercitu  gerebat,  sed  tantum  sponte  ob  amicitiam 
Proxeni  proftciscebatur.  Aderat  forte  fortuna,  cum  Falinus  a 
Magno  Rege  legatus  ad  Graecos  yeniret,  postquam  Cyrus  in 
aoie  occubuisset,  Gned  autem  (manipulus  tantnmmodo  homi- 
num)  duce  orbati,  in  medio  proyinciarum  Persias^  a  patria  saa 
plurimorum  milliarium  intervallis  et  fluminibus  maximis  atque 
altissimis  interdud.  essent.  Legatio  hue  spectabat»  nt  positis 
annis  atque  deditis  se  regiflB  dementis  submitterent.  Cui  l^a- 
tioni  antequam  publico  responsnm  esset,  complores  ex  exerdtu 
fSuniliariter  cum  Falino  coUoquebantur^  inter  quoe  Xenophon 
ita  forte  locutus  est :  Into,  inquit,  Faline,  hmc  duo  tantum  nobie 
jam  supersunty  arma  et  virtue;  si  igiiur  arma  dedamus,  cui  usui 
(cbsecro)  nobis  erit  virtus  9  At  Falinus  subridens^  ^  foliar 
(inquit)  Atheniensis  es  {adolescens)  et  philosophuB  incumlis,  at" 
fue  bettula  sunt  qwB  dieis;  sed  valde  erraSi  si  virtutem  vestram 
regvis  copiis  parent  esse  arbitrerisJ  Ecce  ludibiium ;  sequitnr 
miraculum.  Novitius  iste  ex  schola,  et  philosophus^  postquam 
omnes  duces  et  pnefecti  proditione  interempti  essent,  decem 
millia  peditum  Babylone  in  Gnedam  reduxit  per  medias  Regis 

>  Flttt  inJuL  c  36.  *  SnetoiL  In  Jul.  c.  77. 

*  The  itorj  here  referred  to  li  told  in  the  Anabans,  U.  1.  11.  But  It  leems  clear 
that  the  Temaik  to  which  Phalynns  repUee  la  incorrectly  aacrlbed  to  Xenophon. 
Schneider  replaces  his  name  by  that  of  Theopoopua.  Xenophon  who  then  held  no 
command  in  the  Greek  amy  could  acarcdy  ha^e  been  present  at  tha  conference 
between  Phalynns  and  the  generals,  and  the  next  sentenee  of  Us  namtlfe  Induct 
that  ha  only  knew  by  riport  what  had  passed  thare. 
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proTinoias^  omnibus  ejus  copiis  frastra  obnitentibiiB ;  quo  facto 
stuporem  injecit  omnibus^  Grsecis  autem  ab  eo  tempore  ingentes 
addidit  animos  et  Bpiritas  ad  Persarum  regnum  invadendum  et 
subvertendum.  Quod  et  moz  cogitavit  sane  et  designavit 
Jason  Thessatus ;  tentavit  et  inchoavit  Agesilaus  Spartanus ; 
perfecit  demum  Alexander  Macedo^  omnes  literati  istius  pneTii 
egregio  faoinore  incitati 

Pergamus  ab  imperatoria  militarique  yirtute  ad  moralem,  et 
eam  quao  est  hominum  privatorum.  Primo^  certissunum  est 
illud  poet». 

Scilicet  ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes 
Emollit  mores,  nee  unit  esse  feros.^ 

Eruditio  siquidem  humanas  mentes  ferltatQ  atque  barbarie 
exuit*  Veruntamen  opus  est,  ut  accentus  Eat  in  yoce  ilia  Fide^ 
liter.  Nam  tumultuaria  cognilio  flectit  potius  in  contrarium. 
Eruditio,  inquam,  levitatem,  temeritatem,  atque  insolentiam 
tollit ;  dum  omnia  pericula  et  ambigua  simul  cum  re  ipsa  sug- 
gerit,  rationum  et  argumentorum  pondera  in  utramque  partem 
librat,  prima  quaeique  qusB  se  offerunt  animo  eique  arrident  pro 
suspectis  habet,  iterqne  omne  tanquam  ezplorato  inire  docet. 
Eadem  admirationem  rerum  yanam  et  nimiam  eyellit,  radicem 
ipsam  omnis  infirm!  consilii :  quippe  admiramur  res,  yel  quia  noyas 
sunt,  yel  quia  magnsB.  Quantum  ad  noyitatem,  nemo  est  qui 
literas  et  rerum  contemplationem  penitus  imbiberit,  quin  illud 
cordi  impressum  habeat,  NU  navi  super  terram^  Neque  enim  pn* 
parum  ludum  quisquam  magnopere  mirabitur,  qui  pone  aulsea 
caput  inserens  organa  quibus  moyentur  et  filamenta  cemit 
Quantum  ad  magnitudinem,  quemadmodum  Alexander  Magnus 
ingentibus  pneliis  et  yictoriis  in  Asia  assuetus,  cum  interdum  ac- 
ciperet  e  Graecia  literas  de  expeditionibus  et  dimicationibus  qui- 
busdam  illic  factis,  qu»  plerunque  propter  pontem  aliquem  aut 
casteUum,  aut  ad  summum  pro  expugnatione  oppidi  alicujus, 
auscipiebantur,  dicere  solebat,  Videri  nbi  wuncium  attatum  de 
ranarum  et  murium  pugnoy  de  qua  Homerus^:  sic  certe,  qui  uni* 
yersitatem  rerum  ejusque  fabricam  intueatur,  illi  terne  globus, 

'  Qyid,  Ez.  Pont  U.  9.  47  ;  but  not  quite  accuntdy  quoted.  It  has  not  perhaps 
been  remarked  that  Ovid  seems  to  have  taken  this  gnome  from  Thcophrastus :  Swrcc 

mU  iypmnMw,  Theophnstns,  in  the  additions  to  Stobmis,  first  published  by  Gaisford 
(p.  419.  of  his  edition  of  the  FhrOegmm. ) 

'  **  There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun."— fecfes.  i.  9. 

'  It  was  of  an  enfagemcnt  between  Antipeter  and  Agis  that  Alexander  spOke  as  a 
fufofiMX^    It  took  place  i«st  after  ^battle  Of  Arbda.    Pint  In  AgesH  c  l(k 
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cum  homimbuB  superstantibuB,  (si  diyinitatem  animaram  sepo- 
nas)  baud  majus  quidpiam  Tidebitor  quam  colliculus  formi-^ 
carum ;  quarum  alias  cum  granis^  ali»  cum  ovis  suis^  ali»  vacuas, 
omnes  bine  inde  circa  exiguum  pulvieculi  acervum  reptant  et 
cursitant.^  Porro  eruditio  aufert^  aut  ealtem  minuit,  timorem 
mortis  atque  advensB  foriunsj  quo  nibil  magis  virtutibus  mori- 
busque  officere  solet.  Si  enim  animus  cujuspiam  contemplatione 
mortalitatiB  et  rerum  naturae  corruptibilis  imbutus  fuerit  et 
intinctuSf  juxta  cum  Epicteto  sentiet;  qui,  cum  pridie  eziens 
mulierculam  ob  fractam  ollam  plorantem  cemeret,  postridie 
etiam  exiens  aliam  mortuum  filiiun  deflentem  conspiceret,  dixit : 
Heri  vidi  fragilem  frangi^  hodie  vidi  mortalem  mori?  Quare 
optime  et  valde  sapienter  Yir^ius  cognitionem  causarum  cum 
metus  omnis  profligalione  copulayit^  tanquam  concomitantia ; 

Foelix  qtii  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  caiuas, 
Qaiqiie  metiu  omnes  et  inexorabile  fatnm 
Sttbjecit  pedibus,  strepitumque  Acherontis  ayari.* 

Nimis  longum  esset  singula  percurrere  remedia^  quae  singulis 
animi  morbis  doctrina  suppeditat;  aliquando  yitiosos  bumores 
expurgans^  nonnunquam  obstructiones  aperiens,  alias  concocti- 
onem  juvans^  alias  appetitum  excitans,  non  raro  vulnera  ejus 
et  ulcera  sanans,  et  similia.  Quare  condudam  cum  boc>  quod 
videtur  rationem  babere  totius ;  ita  nimirum  animum  doctrinam 
disponere  et  flectere,  ut  nimquam  protinus  acquiescat  et  tan- 
quam congeletur  in  defectibus  suis>  quin  incitet  se  semper  pro- 
gressumque  spiret  Nescit  illiteratus  quid  sit  in  se  descendere 
aut  secum  inire  rationes,  aut  quam  suavis  vita  sit  qwe  indies 
sentit  se  fieri  meliorem^ ;  si  qua  forte  yirtute  prasditus  sit,  earn 

>  *<Formicarum  itte  dlBcnnas  est  In  angusto  laborantium.'* — SeMca^  Qncff.  f^akX 
SnpneC 

*  See  Epictetus't  Enehiridumf  chapters  8.  and  S3,  for  the  idea  which  is  here  pre- 
sented, I  know  not  on  what  authority,  in  a  dramatic  form.  It  was  probably  fomlliar 
to  the  minds  of  the  later  Stoics;    Compare  Plutarch,  CotuoL  ad  ApolL 

'  Georgics,  il.  49a 

*  [In  the  Adoaneement  -vf  Learning  this  sentence  is  given  In  Latin,  as  if  It  were  a 
quotation :  -  Suavlssima  'vita  indies  sentire  se  fieri  mellorem.*'  In  the  Promug  it  Is 
given  in  a  form  slightly  different:  *<Suavi8sima  vita  Indies  mellorem  fleiL**]  Dante 
alludes  to  this  gnome^ — 

«  E  come,  per  senthr  pid  dilettanxa. 
Bene  operando  Tuom,  di  glomo  in  giomo 
8'accoige  che  la  sua  virtute  avania,  flee.     Farad.  xviiL  68. 
It  comes  originally  from  the  Memorabilia :  [though  not  in  so  sententious  a  shape. 
wai  mV  Tovr6  ye  olirte  Srt  ol  lUv  QUfutw  lafiev  *Z  wpdrrtof  oitt  et^paiyoprai,  el  84 
^o6/Aeiw  KoX&s  mxMptti'  ^avreis  1)  yeotpyla^  4)  voMcXnpiay  4)  aXK*  l^ri  6»  rxrfx63H»9i9 
fpya^6fieifoi  As  fO  irpdrrorres  ei^paivorrai. ;  cKei  ohf  iaeh  irdrrcvr  roWmw  Toffedm^ 
iSoi^y  flMu  5(nrir  hmh  rev  Uut6w  re  iryMihu  fieKrUt  y^ctrtfoi,  iral  ^evs  ii^utyevs 
KTa4T$mi^  *E7A  reiww  SiarcAA  rtfura  we/id[vr.^X/m.  Mem.  i,  6.] 
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venditabit  scilicety  et  ubique  spectandam  exponet,  eaque  utetur 
forsitan  commode^  quam  tamen  ezcolere  et  augere  negligit. 
jRursus^  si  quo  yitio  laborat,  artem  atque  indastriam  illud  ce- 
landi  atque  occultandi^  minime  autem  corrigendi^  adhibebit; 
tanquam  malus  messor,  qui  perpetuo  demetit^  falcem  autem 
Bunquam  exacuit.  Literatus  contra  non  tantum  utitur  animo 
virtutesque  exercet^  eed  coutinuo  emendat  se  et  in  virtutem 
proficit.  Imo^  ut  in  erumma  dicam^  pro  oerto  est  veritatem  et 
bonitatem  distingui  tantum  sicut  sigillum  et  impressionem ; 
nam  yeritas  bonitatem  signat;  et  contra,  yitiorum  ac  pertur- 
bationum  procells  ex  erroris  et  falsitatis  nubibus  erumpunt.^ 

A  yirtute  transeamus  ad  potentiam  et  imperium ;  et  dispicia* 
mus,  si  uspiam  inyeniatur  tanta  potentia  et  regnum,  quanto 
eruditio  hominis  naturam  inyestit  et  coronat.  Yidemus  digni- 
tatem imperandi  sequi  dignitatem  ejus  cui  imperatur.  Imperium 
in  belluas  et  pecora,  quale  bubulcorum  aut  opilionum,  res  yilis; 
unperium  in  pueros,  quale  ludimagistrorum,  minus  honoiificum ; 
imperium  in  mancipia  potius  dedecori  est  quam  honori ;  neque 
multo  prsBstantius  est  imperium  tyrannorum  in  populum  ser- 
▼ilem  atque  animis  et  generosa  indole  exutum.  Unde  boc 
semper  manayit  judicium,  honores  in  liberis  monarchiis  aut 
rebuspublicis  suayiores  esse  quam  sub  tjrannis,  quia  imperium 
honorifieum  magia  supra  yolentes  est,  quam  supra  inyitos  et 
coactos.  Ideoque  Yirgilius,  cum  ex  ihtimo  artificio  inter  hu- 
manos  bonores  longe  yellet  optimos  expromere,  quos  Augusto 
Ctesari  assignaret,  in  haec  ipsa  yerba  loquitur ; 
•-..*cj.tw  Victorque  yolentes 
Per  populoB  dat  jura,  yiamque  affectat  Olympo.' 
Ast  imperimn  scientis  longe  celsius  est  quam  imperium  in 
voluntatem,  licet  liberam  et  non  astrictam.  lUa  enim  rationi, 
fidei,  et  intellectui  ipsi  dominatur,  qui  est  altissima  pars  animi 
et  yoluntatem  ipsam  regit.  Etenim  nulla  proculdubio  terrena 
est  potestas  quae  in  spiritibus  bominum  et  animalibus,  eorumque 
cogitationibus  et  phantasiis,  assensu  quoque  et  fide,  thronum 
et  quasi  cathedrani  suam  erigit  et  collocat,  preter  doctrinam 
et  Bcientiam.  Ac  idcirco  yidemus  detestabilem  illam  et  im- 
mensam  delectationem,  qua  hasresiarchad,  falsi  propbetas,  et 
impostores  magni  perfunduntur  et  rapiuntur,  postquam  sens^- 

>  [The  original  edition  has  erumperuni:  a  misprint' which  is  corrected  In  Rawley's 
edition,  1638.]  See  on  tha  relation  between  Teritas  and  bonitaa,  S.  Thomas,  Sum. 
Thtolag,  i,  q.  16. 

*  Geoig.  It.  661 
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lint  in  fide  et  oonscientiis  iKHninnm  ooepisse  se  regnare ;  tantam 
oertOj  nt  qui  earn  oemel  degustaverit  nullis  fere  peTsecutionibua 
ant  tonneniifl  adigi  poadt ut hoc  r^no  se  abdicet  Sicutaatem 
hoc  illnd  est^  quod  in  Apocalypei  dicitur  abyssuM  sive  profimda 
SaihaniB  ^ ;  ita  e  oontrario  jaetuB  et  l^timns  in  animoe  Ikh 
nuniim  dominatns,  veritatiB  ipsa  evidentia  ao  oommendatione 
diilciBwrna  stabilitna,  sane  quam  prozime  ad  poteetatia  divinao 
oanilitttdinem  aocedit. 

Quod  ad  fortonaa  et  honores  apectat,  mimificentia  doetrin» 
non  nc  regna  int^pra  et  reepablicaB  locupletat  et  ditat^  ut  non 
hominum  etiam  priyatonim  fortonaa  et  opes  amplificet  et 
evehat  Yetua  enim  observatio  est,  Homenun  pluribus  8a[>- 
peditaase  victmn  quam  Syllam,  Cfleaarenij  aut  Ai^uatum ;  lioet 
tot  congiaria,  tot  donativa,  tot  agrorom  aasignationes  laigiti 
sint.  Certe  difficile  dictu  eaty  anna  an  liters  plurium  fortonaa 
oonatitoerint.  Quin  ai  de  aununa  poteatate  loquamur,  Yidemua^ 
A  arma  aut  jus  h»reditatia  Begnum  contuleronty  at  literarom 
aorti  a»piu8  ceaait  Sacerdotiumf  quod  r^;ni  aemper  fuit  riyale.^ 

BursuBj  ai  delectationem  jucunditatemque  acientiao  intuear 
ria,  multom  aane  ilia  voluptatea  aliaa  omnea  exuperat  Quid 
Miim?  Num  forte  affectuum  voluptatea  tanto  intervaUo  oIh 
lectameuta  aenauum  excedent,.  quanto  voti  aaaecutio  foelix  can- 
ttunculam  aut  coenam;  et  non  pari  gradatione  intellectOB 
Voluptatea  eaa  qu»  aunt  affectuum  tranacendent?  In  c»teria 
oblectationibua  aatietaa  eat  finitimay  et  poatquam  pauIo  in-- 
TeteraYerinty  floa  ipaarom  et  Tenuataa  marceadt;  quo  doconur, 
non  illaa  liquidaa  levera  yoluptatea  ac  mnceraa  fiiiaae,  aed  umbrae 
tantum  et  fallaoiaa  voluptatum,  non  tarn  qualitate  aua  quam 
novitate  jucundaa*  Unde  et  voluptarii  asBpius  fiunt  monachi, 
et  ambitioaorom  principum  aenectus  triatior  fere  eat  et  me-^ 
lancholia  obaeaea*  Scientias  autem  non  eat  aatietaa,  yerom  et 
firoendi  et  appetendi  perpetua  et  subinde  reourrena  viciasitttdo; 
ut  neoeaae  ait  hujua  delectationia  bonum  simplex  eaae,  non  ex 
ao(»dente,  aut  cum  fraude.  Neque  ilia  yoluptaa,  quam  depingit 
Luoretiua,  ultimum  in  animo  locum  aortitur, 

SuATe  inari  magno,  tnrbantibiia  eqnora  yeniia,  &c.* 

>  BCT.  11.  S4. 

'  C«miMnicU»  ttyi  Miiiewtaere :  «To  Jq»heC  belong  law  and  empire  s  8hem  hai  tin 
priesthood  i  Hun  li  the  tynmt  and  the  daye,"  I  rtgni  that  I  cannot  give  a  pAdie 
nferenee  to  thli  striking  remark. 

•  DellatBer.lL  1. 
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Sua»e  «ff  speciaeubim  (inquit)  stantem  aui  ambubaiiem  in 
UUore^  navem  ixtueri  tempeUate  in  mari  J€Lctatam :  suave  itidem 
ex  edita  turri  duos  cemere  tunes  concursantes  in  planitie;  at  nil 
dulciuM  est  hamtni^qtiam  mens  per  doctrinam  in  aree  veritatis  coU 
hcata^  unde  aliorum  errores  et  labares  dispicere  possit. 

Deniqae^  ut  mittamus  yulgaria  ilia  aigumenta^  quod  per 
dootriiuun  scilicet  homo  homini  in  eo  prastei,  in  quo  ipse  brvtis; 
quod  ope  doctrin»  ascendat  homo  intellectu  usque  ad  C(Bk>d, 
quo  corpore  non  potest;  et  alia  similia;  cum  eo  coucludamus 
bo^o  haac  dissertationem  de  literarum  ezcellentia^  ad  quod 
humana  natuia  ante  omnia  aspirat,  hoc  est^  immortalitate  et 
astemitate.  Hue  enim  spectant  procreatio  sobolis^  nobilitatio 
famili»,  ledificiay  fundationes^  monumenta^  fama,  ac  denique 
humanorum  yotorom  summa.  Atqui  videmua  monumenta  in- 
genii  et  emditionis  quanto  diutius  durent  quam  ea  qu89  opere 
et  manu  facta  sunt.  Annon  Homeri  cannina  viginti  quinque 
annorum  centurias,  et  supra,  absque  imius  syllabes  aut  liters 
jactura  dnravenuit?  Quo  spatio  innumera  palatia,  templa, 
castella^  urbes,  ooUapsa  sunt  aut  diruta.  Pictured  ac  status  Cyri^ 
Alexandria  Cassaris^  imo  r^;um  et  principum  multo  recentiorum^ 
nuUo  jam  sunt  modo  parabiles ;  archetypa  enim  ipsa  jamdudum 
eonfecta  yetustate  perierunt»  exempla  autem  indies  primigenia 
omilitudine  mulctantur.  At  ingeniorum  ima^nes  perpetuo  in- 
tegrs  manent  in  libris^  nuUis  temporum  injuriis  obnoziaB^  utpote 
qu»  jugem  renovationem  reeipere  possunt;  quanquam  nee 
imagines  did  proprie  possint^  quia  perpetuo  generant  quodam- 
modo,  seminaque  sua  in  animos  hominum  spargunt,  atque 
flBtatibus  subsequentibus  infinifim  actiones  opimonesque  susci- 
tant  et  progignunt.  Quod  si  navis  inventum  res  ezistimata 
tarn  nobilis  et  admirabilis  Aierit,  qufe  opes  mercesque  hinc 
inde  transportat,  regiones  locis  diejunctissimas  participatione 
fiructuum  et  commodorum  consociat;  quanto  rectius  liters 
celebrari  debent,  qus,  tanquam  naves  sulcantes  oceanum  tern- 
poris,  remotissima  sascula  ingeniorum  et  inrentorum  commercio 
et  sodetate  copulant  ?  Porro  videmus  nonnullos  philosophorum 
qui  mazime  immersi  erant  sensibus  minimeque  divini,  atque 
immortalitatem  anims  prsfracte  negabant;  hoc  tamen  vi  yeri- 
tatis  adactos  concessisse,  quoscunque  motus  et  actus  anima 
humana  absque  corporis  organo  prsstare  possit,  eos  eliam  post 
mortem  permanere  probabile  esse ;  quales  nimirum  erant  intel- 
lectus,  minime  autem  affectuum  motus.    Adeo  scilicet  scientia 

n  s 
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immorialiB  losa  est  res  illis^  atque  incorrnptibilis.'  Kos  autem 
quibuB  divina  revelatio  illuzity  conculcantes  lisec  radimenta 
atque  offucias  sensuum^  novimus  non  eolum  mentem.  Bed  et 
affectoB  perpurgato8>  neque  animam  tantom,  sed  etiam  oorpits 
ad  immortaiitatein  asBumptam  iri  suo  tempore.  Sedenim  me- 
minerint  bomines^  et  nunc  et  alias  ubi  opus  fiiit,  me  in  proba- 
tionibuB  de  dignitate  scientiie  inde  ab  initio  BejunzisBe  testimonia 
divina  ab  himianis ;  quam  methodum  constanter  retinui^  Bepa* 
ratim  utrunque  explicans, 

Quamvis  vero  hiec  ita  sint^  nequaquam  tamen  boo  mild  su- 
mo^ neque  me  consequi  posse  confide^  ut  ulla  causie  hujus  pro 
doctrina  peroratione  aut  actione  judicia  rescindam,  vel  jEsoptct 
ffoUi,  qui  granum  bordei  gemm®  prtetulit ;  yel  Mtd{B,  qui  cum 
arbiter  factus  esset  inter  ApoUinem  Musarum,  et  Panem  ovium 
pranddem^  opulentiiB  palmam  detulit;  yel  Paridis,  qui  spreta 
aapientia  ac  potentia  primas  Toluptati  et  amori  dedit;    yel 
Affrippina,  eligenlis^  Oecidat  matrem  modo  imperet  ^^  imperium 
licet  ctun  conditione  detestanda  prseoptantiB ;  yel  Ulyssis,  qui. 
petulam  prmhdii  tmmartalUaii,  tjpi  certe  eorum  qui  consueta 
optimis  prsBponunt ;  plurimaque  ejusmodi  judicia  popularia. 
Hfldc  enim  antiquum  obtinebunt:   yerum  et  illud 
etiam  manebit,  cui  inniza  est  semper  doctrina 
tanquam  firmiBflomo  fundamento^  quodque 
nunquam  labefaotari  poterit^ 
Justificaia  est  Sapientia 
aJiloM  sids.^ 

>  The  doctrine  of  the  mqI's  immortality  here  reflBrred  to  Is  that  which  waa  attribnted 
to  Aristotle  and  his  followers,  who  are  here  contrasted  with  the  Flttonisti,  as  being 
more  "  immersed  in  the  senses."  What  Aristotle's  opinion  as  to  the  immortality  of  the 
ioal  really  was,  is  a  qoestion  which  when  his  phfloeophy  began  to  be  studied  indepen- 
dently of  the  scholastic  theology  attracted  great  attention.  I  may  refer  partleolarly 
to  the  celebrated  work  of  Pomponatias.  In  common  with  others  who  in  his  day  pro- 
fessed themselves  fbUowers  of  the  genuine  Aristotelian  philosophy,  he  obtained,  perhaps 
not  undeservedly,  the  reputation  of  holding  irreligious  opinions  on  this  and  on  other 
questions.  It  is  well  known  that  about  the  same  time  a  school  of  Flatonlsts  was 
ormed,  whose  optaiions,  so  fiur  at  least  as  related  to  natural  religion,  were  Ikfourably 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  Aristotelians.  Beside  Fnmponatius,  the  Qvoft.  Vwipai. 
of  CfBsalphius,  11.  c  8.,  may  be  referred  to. 

s  MOoddat  dnm  impent*'— Hie.  Ann.  ziv.  9.  '  &  Matt  ad.  IQ. 
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AD  REGEM   SUUM.' 

CoNSENTAKEUM  videri  possit,  tametcd  non  raro  secus  eveniat, 
(Bex  opiime)  ut  qui  sobole  numeroea  aucti  8tint>  quique  im* 
mortalitatem  Buam  in  poeteris  ipsorum  quasi  prospectanti  prsQ 
caeteris  mortalibus  sint  BoUiciti  de  Bti^tu  futurorum  temporum ; 
utpote  quibus  satis  intelligunt  cbarissima  ilia  sua  tandem  debere 
pignora  transmitti.  Elizabetha  regina,  propter  vitam  coelibem^ 
hospes  potius  in  mundo  quam  incola  fuit ;  sua  quidem  tempora 
omavit^  et  in  multis  beavit  Enimvero  tu»  Majestati  (cu^ 
Pens  pro  benignitate  sua  dedit  tot  suscipere  liberos,  dignos 
certe  qui  te  perpetuent^  cujusque  »tas  vigens  et  thorns  foecundus 
adhuc  plures  poUicetur)*  usquequaque  convenit  non  modo  tuum 
(quod  facis)  sseculum  irradiare^  verum  etiam  ad  ilia  curas  tuas 
extendere  quae  memoria  omnis  alat  quasque  ipsa  intueatur  seter* 
nitas.  Inter  ea  autem  (nisi  studium  meum  eiga  literas  me  fallit) 
nil  dignius  est  aut  nobilius  quam  si  dotetur  orbis  terrarum 
Augmentis  Scientiarum  solidis  et  fructuosis*  Quousque  enim 
tandem  pauculos  aliquos  scriptores  statuemus  nobis  tanquam 
Columnas  Herculis^  ne  plus  ultra  in  doctrinis  progrediamur  ; 
cum  habeamus  Majestatem  tuam  instar  luddi  et  benigni  syderis, 
quod  nos  inter  navigandum  conducat  et  fortunet? 

Ut  igitur  ad  rem  redeamus:  Beoolamus  jam  et  nobiscum 
perpendamus  quid  principes  viri  aliique  hue  usque  ad  literarum 
amplificationem  attulerint,  quid  prseitermiserint?    Hoc  autem 

^  Here  the  ^i»t  part  of  th»  /fute»rtf<jb  Magna,  the  Btrtiiiane$  Seieutianaih  properir 
beglzis ;  the  nine  following  pages  being  the  preface:-^/.  S. 

*  This  panage,  being  translated  fh>ni  the  Advancement  ef  Ltarninpt  must  be 
considered  of  course  as  wrftten  In  1605.—/.  S, 
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preBse  et  distincte  ezcutiamus  sermone  quodam  adivo  et  mas- 
dilo,  nusquam  digrediendo,  nil  amplificando.  Ponatur  igitor 
illud  (quod  quivia  concedat)  opera  qusque  maxima  et  diffidl- 
lima  yel  prtemiorum  amplitudine,  vel  coiiailiorum  prudentia  et 
Banitate^  vel  labonim  coDJunctione  euperari ;  quorum  primum 
couatum  extimulat,  secundum  ambages  et  errores  toIUt,  ter- 
tium  mortalium  firagilitati  succurrit*  At  inter  hsec  tria  merito 
primas  tenet  consilii  prudentia  et  sanitaa  ;  hoc  est,  monstratio  et 
delineatio  tub  rectie  et  proclivis  ad  rem  quiB  proponit  peragen- 
dam :  Claudus  enim  (quod  dici  solet)  in  via  antevertit  cursorem 
e^a  frianu  Et  Salomon,  perapposite  ad  banc  rem ;  ^errum 
it  retusum  fueriti  viribuM  utendum  majaribus ;  quod  vero  super 
omnia  pnsvalet  est  sapienticu^  Quibus  verbis  innuit,  medii 
prudentem  electionem  efficadus  conducere  ad  rem,  quam  virium 
aut  intentionem  aut  accumulationenL  Haec  ut  dicam  illud  im- 
pellit,  quod  (salvo  semper  eomm  bonore  qui  de  Uteris  quomo- 
docunque  meruerunt)  perspicio  atque  animadverto  opera  eomm 
atque  acta  pleraque  ad  magnificentiam  potius  et  nominis  sui 
memoriam  quam  ad  scientiarum  ipsarum  profectum  et  augmenta 
spectasse,  et  literatorum  potius  numerum  auxisse  quam  artibus 
ipsis  multum  incrementi  attulisse. 

Actiones  autem  et  opera  qu®  ad  literas  amplificandas  per- 
tinent circa  tria  versantur  objecta:  circa  literarum  Sedes; 
circa  Libros  ;  et  circa  Personas  eruditorum.  Quemadmodum 
enim  aqua,  sive  ex  coelesti  rore  descendens  sive  ex  fontibus 
Bcaturiens,  facile  dispergitur  et  disperditur,  i^isi  colligatur  in 
aliqua  receptacula,  ubi  per  umonem  et  congregationem  se  sus- 
tentare  et  fovere  possit,  (quem  in  finem  excogitavit  solerda 
bumana  aqu»ductus,  cistemas,  stagna ;  eaque  etiam  variis  oma* 
mentis  condecoravit,  quas  magnificenti»  et  dignitati  non  minus 
quam  usui  et  necessitati  deserviant,)  similiter  liquor  iste  sden- 
1i»  {Mretiorissimus,  sive  a  divina  inspiratione  destillet  sive  e 
aensibus  exiliat,  mox  periret  omnia  atque  evanesceret,  nisi  con- 
servaretur  in  libris,  traditionibus,  colloquiis ;  ac  prsecipue  in 
locis  certis  his  rebus  destinatis,  quales  simt  Academite,  Col- 
l^a,  Scholce ;  ubi  et  permanentes  habeat  sedes,  et  crescendi 
insuper  et  se  congregandi  copiam  et  facultatem. 

Ac  primo,  opera  quas  ad  Musarum  Sedes  spectant  quatuor 
numerantor;  Edificiorum  structura,  Pxovontuum  dotalio^  Pri« 

>  Ecclea^x.  l(h 
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Tilegioram  concession  Disciplinse  lex  et  institatio ;  qum  omnia 
ad  secessum  et  otium  (ut  plnrimum)  conferunt^  et  ad  yaca- 
tionem  a  curis  et  molestiis :  qualia  sunt  qua  ad  alvearia  consti* 
tuenda  in  nsom  mellis  requirit  Yirgilius; 

Flrincipio  sedes  apibus  statioque  petenda, 
Quo  neque  at  rentis  aditus,  &c.^ 

At  opera  drca  libros  duo  sunt  prsscipua :  primum  bibliodiecsef 
in  quibus,  tanquam  mausolaeis^  priscorum  sanctorum  reliquiie^ 
yirtutis  plense,  conditaB  simt;  secundo,  novse  editiones  autho- 
imm,  ^nendatioribus  impressionibus,  fidelioribus  veraionibus^ 
utilioribus  commentariis^  annotationibus  magis  diligentibus^  et 
bujusmodi  famulitio^  instructaB  et  omatas, 

Porro  opera  quae  literatarum  haminum  personcu  respiciunt 
(praeterquam  quod  ipsi  ornandi  sint  et  promoyendi)  sunt  etiam 
duo :  remuneratio  et  designatiio  Lectorum  in  artibus  jamdudum 
inventis  et  cognitis ;  et  remuneratio  ac  designatio  Scriptorum 
circa  eas  doctrinae  partes  quad  non  satis  hactenus  ezcultas  aut 
elaboratad  simL 

Haec  summatim  opera  simt  et  acta,  in  quibus  inclytorum 
principum  aliorumque  illustriiun  virorum  promerita  erga  rem 
literariam  claruerunt.  De  particulari  alicujus  commemoratione 
qui  de  Uteris  bene  meruit  cogitanti,  occurrit  illud  Ciceronisj 
quod  eum  post  reditum  suum  ad  gratias  promiscue  agendas 
impulit ;  Difficile  nan  aliquem,  ingratum  quenquam  prtBterire.* 
Potius  (ex  Scripturarum  consilio)  spatium  intueamur  quod 
adhuc  restat  in  stadio  decurrendum,  quam  oculos  reflectamusad 
ea  quae  a  tergo  jampridem  reliquimus. 

Primum  igitur,  inter  tot  totius  Europas  collegia  pneclarissime 
fundata,  omnia  ilia  certis  professionibus  destinata  esse  demiror, 
nulla  liberis  atque  uniyersalibus  artium  et  sdentiarum  studiis 
dedicata.  Nam  si  quis  judicet  doctrinam  omnem  referendam 
esse  ad  usum  et  actionem,  recte  sapit ;  yeruntamen  facile  est 
isto  modo  prolabi  in  errorem  ilium  quem  febula  perantiqua 
perstringit;  in  qua  castera  corporis  membra  litem  yentriculo 
intenderunt,  quod  neque  motum  pneberet  ut  artus,  neque 
sensimi  ut  caput;  quamyis  interea  alimentum  coctum  atque 
confectum  yentriculus  ille  in  reliquum  corpus  divideret.  Plane 
eodem  modo,  qui  in  philosophia  ac  contemplationibus  uniyer- 

>  Georg.  It.  8. 

>  «  0ifficUe  est  noD  aUquem,  nefts  quenquam  pneterire^  —  Omtp^  Ail  itetf.  e.  1& 
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saKbiu  poeitQm  omne  Btudium  inane  atqne  ignavnm  aTbithttiir, 
non  animadyertit  Bingulis  professionibus  et  artibus  exinde 
Buccum  et  robnr  suppeditari.  Atque  certe  persuasum  habeo, 
banc  ipsam  baud  Tninimam  causam  fuiase  cur  foolicior  doctrins 
progressus  buc  usque  retardatus  sit;  quod  opera  bisce  fun- 
damentalibus  scientiis  nayata  sit  tantum  in  transitu,  neque 
baustus  pleniores  inde  epoti.  Nam  si  arborem  solito  fructuo- 
^iorem  fieri  cupias,  de  ramis  medicandis  frustra  cogitayeris; 
terra  ipsa  circa  radicem  subigenda  et  gleba  laetior  admoyenda, 
«ut  nihil  egeris.  Neque  rursus  silentio  praetermittendum  est, 
banc  collegiorum  et  societatum  in  usiun  tantununodo  doctrinas 
professorias  dedicationem  non  solum  scientiarum  incrementis 
inimicam  fuisse,  sed  etiam  in  regnorum  et  rerumpublicarum 
detrimentum  cessisse.  Hinc  enim  fieri  solet  ut  principes, 
delectum  babituri  ministrorum  qui  rebus  ciyilibus  tractandis 
6int  idonei,  ejusmodi  bominum  miram  solitudinem  circa  se 
reperiant ;  propterea  quod  non  babeatur  educatio  aliqua  col- 
legiata  in  bos  usus  destinata,  ubi  scilicet  bomines  a  natura  ad 
boc  facti  et  comparati,  (praeter  artes  alias)  bistorise,  linguis 
tnodernis,  libris  et  tractatibus  politicis,  pra&cipue  incumbant ;  ut 
inde  ad  ciyilia  munera  magis  babiles  et  instructi  accedant. 

Quoniam  yero  fundatores  colle^omm  plantant,  praelectionum 
▼ero  riff  ant;  sequitur  jam  ordine,  ut  dicam  quid  in  publicis 
lectionibus  desideretur.  Nimirum  improbo  yel  maxime  tenui- 
tatem  stipendiorum,  praslectoribus  siye  artium  siye  professionum 
(prassertim  apud  nos)  assignatam.  Interest  enim  inprimis  pro* 
gressus  in  scientiis,  ut  lectores  in  unoquoque  genere  ex  optimis 
instrucdssimisque  eligantur ;  utpote  quorum  opera  non  in  usum 
transitorium,  sed  ad  sufficiendam  sobolem  scientiae  in  saecula 
adbibeatur.  Id  fieri  nequit,  nisi  pnemia  et  conditiones  tales 
constituantur  quibus  eminentissimus  quisque  in  ea  arte  plane 
contentus  esse  possit ;  ut  illi  demum  graye  non  sit  in  eodem 
munere  immori,  neque  practicam  cogitet  Quocirca  sciential. 
Ut  floreant,  militaris  lex  seryanda  Dayidis ;  ut  tequa  etset  pars 
descendentis  ad  pralium  et  manefUis  ad  sarcinas^  ;  sarcinis  male 
iditer  prospectum  erit.  Sic  lectores  in  scientiis  sunt  tanquam 
conseryatores  et  custodes  totius  literarii  apparatus  unde  praxis 
et  militia  deinceps  scientiarum  instruatur ;  proinde  aequum  est 

1  1  Sam.  zxx.  24.  Similarly  it  wrb  provided  by  the  laws  of  Alfonso  the  Wise,  iu 
IKCordance  with  earlier  usa^,  that  no  divison  of  spoil  should  be  made  until  those  In 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  had  returned  to  the  camp.     See  the  Siete  Partidast  li.  26.  1. 
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ut  meroes  ipsorum  lucra  practicoram  extequafe  poJBsit.'  Alitei^ 
si  patribufl  Bcientiarum  prsemia  non  conetituantur  satis  ampla  et 
luculenta,  eyeniet  illud, 

Et  patrum  inyalidi  referent  jejunia  nati.* 

Defectom  nunc  notabo  alium>  in  quo  alchymista  quispiam  in 
auxilium  adyocandus  foret;  cum  id  genus  hominum  studiosis 
authores  sint,  ut  libros  yendant,  fornaces  exstruant^  Mineryam 
ac  Musas  (tanquam  yirgines  steriles)  deserant^  ac  Vulcano  se 
applicent.  Fatendum  est  enimyero  tarn  ad  penetralia  contem- 
plationis  quam  ad  operatiyss  fructum  in  nonnullis  scientiis 
(prassertini  Naturali  Philosophia  et  Medicina)  baud  unica  sub« 
sidia  e  libris  petenda  esse.  Qua  in  re  neutiquam  omnino  cessayit 
munificentia  hominum;  quippe  yidemus  non  libros  magis quam 
sphseras,  globes^  astrolabia,  mappas,  et  alia  similia,  ut  admini- 
cula  quffidam  astronomiso  et  cosmographiss  comparari  et  studio 
prseberL  Yidemus  etiam  loca  noimulla.  Medicines  studio  dicata, 
bortos  habere  pro  simplicium  cujusque  generis  inspectione  et 
notitia;  nee  usu  mortuorum  corporum  ad  obsenrationes  ana- 
tomicas  destituL  Cseterum  hsBC  ad  pauca  spectant.  In  genere^ 
pro  certo  habeatur^  magnos  in  rebus  nature  abditis  eruendis  et 
reserandis  progressus  yix  fieri  posse,  nisi  ad  experimental  siye 
Yulcani  siye  Daedali  (fomacis  scilicet  aut  machinfls)  yel  cigus- 
cunque  alterius  generis,  sumptus  abunde  suppeditentur.  Ideo- 
que  sicut  principum  secretariia  et  emissariis  conceditur  exhibere 
rationes  expensarum'pro  diligentiis  suis  in  explorando  et  eru- 
endo  res  noyas  et  arcana  ciyilia;  similiter  et  exploratoribus  ao 
speculatoribus  Natures  satisfaciendum  de  expensis  suis;  alias 
de  quamplurimis  scitu  dignissimis  nunquam  fiemus  certiorea. 
Si  enim  Alexander  magnam  yim  pecuniae  suppeditayit  Ari- 
8toteli>  qua  conduceret  yenatores,  aucupes,  piscatores,  et  alios, 
quo  instructior  accederet  ad  conscribendam  historiam  Ani- 
malium;  certe  majus  quiddam  debetur  iis,  qui  non  in  saltibus 
natuns  pererrant,  sed  in  labyrinthis  artium  yiam  sibi  aperiunt. 

Defectus  etiamnum  alius  nobis  obseryandus  (magni  certe 
momenti),  neglectus  quidam  est,  in  academiarum  rectoribus, 
eonsultationis;  in  regibus  siye  superioribus,  yisitationis ;  in 
hunc  finem,  ut  diligenter  consideretur  et  perpendatur,  utrum 
pnelectiones,  disputationes,  aliaque  exercitia  scholastica  anti-* 
qiutus  instituta  et  ad  nostra  usque  tempora  usitata,  continuare 

*  Georg.  iii.  128. 
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fiierit  ex  11011,  yd  potius  antiquare,  aliaqne  mdiora  Bubstitnere; 
Etenim  inter  Majeatatifl  ta»  canones  pmdentissimos  illmn  re- 
perio ;  In  amni  vel  emuuetudine  vel  exemplo,  tempora  speetanda 
sunt  quando  primum  res  cctpta  ;  in  quibus  si  vel  conjusio  regnjob- 
vera  vel  inscitia,  derogat  (Hud  in  primis  autharitati  rerum,  atque 
omnia  reddit  suspecte.  Qaamobrem^  qnandoquidem  academia- 
ram  institata  pleronque  originem  traxerint  a  temporibaa  hisce 
noetrifl  baud  pauIo  obsearioribus  et  indoctioribiifl,  eo  magiB 
conTenit  at  examini  denuo  subjiciantur.  Ezemplum  in  boo 
genere  tinum  aut  alteram  proponam  in  rebus  qaas  maxime 
obviiB  videntor  et  fiuniliares.  Pro  more  receptam  est  (licet,  uli 
mihi  TidetuTy  perperam)  at  literarnm  studiori  Logicam  et  Rhe- 
toricam  prepropere  nimis  addiscant,  artes  sane  proyectioribus 
magis  conyenientes  qaam  paeris  et  tyronibas.  Etenim  bad  das, 
A  yere  res  perpendator,  sont  ex  artibas  grayissimis ;  com  sint 
Artes  Artium,  altera  ad  jadicium,  altera  ad  omatam.  Qaine« 
tiam  regulam  et  normam  continent,  res  et  materiam  subjectam 
yel  disponendi  yel  lUostrandL  Ideoqae  id  agere,  at  mentes 
rernm  ignar»  et  rndes,  (qa»que  nondam  id  collegerant  qaod  a 
Cicerone  Sylva}  yel  SupeUea^  appellatar,  id  est  materiem  et  co- 
piam  rerom,)  initinm  ab  istis  scientiis  samant,  (ac  si  qnis  discere 
yellet  ponderare  yel  metiri  yel  omare  yentam^)  baud  aliad  pro- 
fecto  parit,  qoam  at  harum  artiom  yirtos  et  facultas  (qus  per- 
magnte  sant  et  latissime  difiusae)  fere  contempta^  jaceant ;  atqae 
yel  in  pnerilia  sopbismata  affectationesque  ridiculas  degeneraye- 
rint,  yel  saltern  existimatione  sua  baud  parum  mulctataa  sint. 
Quinetiam  praematura  et  intempestiya  ad  has  artes  accessio 
dilutam  earum  atque  jejunam  traditionem  ac  tractalionem  ne- 
cessario  secum  traxit,  qaalis  nimirum  captui  puerorum  adaptetur. 
Alteram  exemplum  (quod  adducam)  erroris,  qui  in  academiis 
jamdia  inyeterayit,  ejusmodi  est ;  quod  scilicet  inyentionis  atque 
memoris  in  exercitiis  scbolasticis  fieri  solet  nimio  plus  noxium 
diyortiunu  Slic  siquidem  orationes  pleraeque  aut  omnino  pne- 
meditatae  sunt,  adeo  at  conceplis  yerbis  proferantur  et  inyen- 
tioni  nihil  relinquatur ;  aut  plane  extemporariie,  at  perparum 
relinquatur  memoriaa;  (cum  in  yita  communi  et  praxi  ranis  sit 
alterutrius  istorum  usus  seorsim,  sed  potius  mixturae  ipsorum ; 
id  est  notarum  siye  commentariorum,  atque  diclionis  subitae ;) 
ita  ut  hoc  pacto  exercitia  ad  praxim  baud  sint  accommodata,  neo 
imago  respondeat  yitae.     Iliad  autem  in  exercitiis  perpetao 

>  De  Ontor.  ilL  26.  *  Orator,  c  24. 
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tenendum  est ;  nt  omnia  (quam  fieri  potest)  maxime  lepmsen-* 
tent  ea,  qom  in  vita  agi  aolent;  alioqni  motos  et  feuniltatee 
mentis  penrertent,  non  pneparabxint.  Hnjus  autem  rei  yeritas 
non  obflcnre  cernitur,  cum  academici  ad  pcaxim  snarom  pro* 
fesBionum  yel  alia  civilis  yit®  mania  se  accingant;  quod  cum 
fiMshmt,  hunc  de  quo  loquimur  defectum  ipei  in  ae  dto  depre* 
hendunt;  sed  citius  etiamnum  alii.  Csstemm  hanc  partem^ 
de  institutorum  academicorum  emendationey  dausula  ilia  (ex 
CaBsaris  quadam  ad  Oppium  et  Balbum  epistola  desumpta)  con* 
dudam :  Hoc  quemadtnodumjiertpossitg  nonntdla  mikiin  mentem 
venhmt,  et  muUa  reperin  possunt ;  de  its  nbus  rogo  vos,  ut  cogU 
ittiianem  suscipiatis.^ 

Alter  defectuB  quem  obsenro,  altius  pauIo  quam  pnecedens 
ascendit  Quemadmodum  enim  doctrinarum  prc^reasio  haud 
parum  in  prudenii  regimine  et  institutione  academiamm  sin* 
gularum  consistit;  ita  magnus  ad  hoc  cumulus  accedere  possit^ 
ai  academis  uniyerssB  per  totam  Europam  sparssB  arctioran 
conjunctionem  et  necessitudinem  contraherent.  Sunt  enim,  uti 
yidemus,  multi  ordines  et  sodalitia,  qu»  licet  regnis  et  spatiis 
longinquis  disjuncta  smt,  tamen  societatem  et  tanquam  frater- 
nitatem  inter  se  ineunt  et  colunt ;  adeo  ut  habeant  prsefectos 
(alios  Proyinciales,  alios  Generales)  quibus  onmes  parent.  Et 
certe,  quemadmodum  natura  creat  fratemitatem  in  familiis; 
artes  medianica  contrahimt  fratemitatem  in  sodalitiis ;  unctio 
diyina  superinducit  fratemitatem  in  regibus  et  episcopis ;  yota 
et  regnl»  conciliant  fratemitatem  in  ordinibus ;  eodem  modo 
fiei^  non  potest,  quin  intercedat  fratemitas  illustris  et  generosa 
inter  homines  per  doctrinas  et  illuminationes,  quandoquidem 
Deus  ipse  Pater  Luminum^  nuncupetur. 

Postremo  illud  queror  (de  quo  superius  nonnihil  preemisi) 
quod  yel  nunquanl,  yel  raro  admodum,  publica  aliqua  extiterit 
designatio  yirorum  idoneorum,  qui  yel  scriberent  yel  inqui- 
sitionem  instituerent  de  illis  scientiarum  partibus  in  quibus 
satis  adhuo  non  fuerit  elaboratuin.  Cui  rei  illud  inseryiet 
quam  nuudme,  si  tanquam  lustrum  condatur  doctrinarum;  et 
census  ezcipiatur,  quas  ex  illis  locupletes  sint  et  majorem  in 

*  Glc  Ep.  ad  Att.  Iz.  8.  One  of  the  earliest  tracts  on  the  sul^ect  of  university 
reform  is  doubtless  that  which  Peter  Ramus  (see  his  SehoUg.  Basil.  1569,  p.  1063.) 
addressed  to  Charles  the  Ninth.  It  relates  chiefly  to  the  expenses  arising  from  fees,  &c., 
to  the  neglect  of  the  dvil  law  which  had  always  been  coldly  regarded  at  Paris,  and  to 
the  trifling  manner  in  which  the  scholastic  dlsputatlooa  mn  conducted. 

■  8.  James,  L  17. 
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modom  "nuctflBy  qnas  autem  inopes  et  destitatte.  Opinio  enutt 
eopiffi  inter  cansaa  inopiss  est;  atque  multitudo  librorum  luxui^ 
rise  potiiiB  quam  penuriiB  indicium  quoddam  prse  se  fert  Qpm 
tamen  redondantia  (si  quia  recte  judicet)  neutiquam  delendis 
antehac  scriptis  libris,  sed  novis  melioribus  edendis,  tolli  debet; 
qui  ejus  generis  sint  ut>  tanquam  serpens  MosU,  serpentes  Mago^ 
rum  deyorent^ 

Horum  quos  enumerayimus  omnium  defectuum  remedia, 
propter  illius  postremi;  quinetiam  ejusdem  postremi^  quoad 
partem  ejus  acthram,  quiB  spectat  ad  designationem  scribentium ; 
opera  sunt  vere  basilica;  ergaquiB  privati  alicujus  conatus  et 
indusiria  fere  sic  se  habeat  ut  Mercurius  in  bivio ;  qui  digitum 
potest  in  yiam  intendere^  pedem  inferre  non  potest.  At  specn- 
lativa  ilia  pars^  quae  ad  examen  doctrinarum  (quid  nimirum  in 
singulis  desideretur)  pertinet,  etiam  industrisB  hominis  privati 
patet.  Mihi  igitur  in  animo  est  perambulationem  doctrinarum 
et  lustrationem  generalem  et  fidelcm  aggredi^  prascipue  cum  in- 
quisitione  sedula  et  accurata  qusenam  earum  partes  neglectn 
incultaaque  jaceant>  hominum  industria  nondum  subactae  et  ad 
usum  conversae ;  ut  hujusmodi  delineatio  et  registratio  et  publi- 
cis  designationibus  et  privatorum  spontaneis  laboribus  facem 
accendat.  In  quo  nibilominus  consilium  est  hoc  tempore^ 
omissiones  duntaxat  et  Desiderata  notare ;  non  autem  errores  et 
infoelicitates  redarguere.  Aliud  enim  est  inculta  loca  indicare, 
aliud  cultural  modum  corrigere. 

Quam  quidem  ad  rem  cmn  me  compare  et  accingor,  non  sum 
nescius  quantum  opus  moveam^  quamque  difficilem  provinciam 
sustineam ;  etiam  quam  sint  vires  minime  volimtati  pares.  At- 
tamen  magnam  in  spem  venio^  si  ardentior  mens  erga  literas 
anior  me  longius  provexerit,  usurum  me  ezcusatione  affectus ; 
quia  non  simul  cuiquam  conceditur  amare  et  sapete?  Nescius 
equidem  non  sum  eandem  judicii  libertatem  aliis  relinquendam^ 
quam  ipse  usurpaverim.  Equidem  libenter  aequo  acceperim 
ab  aliis  ac  impertiverim  humanitatis  illud  officium,  nam  qui 
erranti  comiter  monstrat  viam^^  &c.  Prospicio  etiam  animo 
eomplura  ex  illis  quae  tanquam  omissa  et  desiderata  in  registrum 
hoc  nostrum  referre  visum  fuerit,  in  diversas  censuras  incur- 
sura;  alia  scilicet  quod  sint  dudum  peracta^  «t  jam  extent; 

'  Not  the  serpent  of  Moses,  but  AAron*8.     Ex.  vU.  12. 

*  "  Amarc  et  sapere  vix  Deo  conceditur.  "^-iSeitecc  Provsrlia. 

»  Ennlus  ap.  Aul.  Gcll.  xii.  4. 
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alia  quod  curiodtatem  sapiant,  et  fructum  promittant  perexilem ; 
alia  quod  nimis  ardua  existant,  et  fere  impossibilia  quas  ab  ho- 
minibus  absolvantur.  Ad  priora  duo  quod  attinet>  res  ips» 
pro  se  causam  agent.  Circa  postfemum  de  impossibilitate  ita 
statuo:  ea  omnia  possibilia  et  prsostabilia  iceusenda^  qua3  al> 
^quibus  perfici  poasint,  licet  non  a  quibusvis  i  et  qu»  a  multis 
conjunctim,  licet  non  ab  xmo;  et  quae  in  successione  sseculonun^ 
licet  non  eodem  aevo;  et  denique  quae  publica  cuia  et  sumptu, 
licet  non  opibus  et  industria  singulorum.  Si  quia  tamen  sit, 
qui  malit  Salomonis  illud  usurpare",  Dicitpiger,  Leo  est  in  via '  ; 
quam  illud  Virgilii^  Possunty  quia  posse  videntur^  ;  satis  mibi  erit 
si  labores  mei  inter  vota  tantum  siye  optata  melioris  nota^  ba- 
beantur.  Sicut  enim  baud  omnino  rei  imperitum  esse  oportet, 
qm  quaestionem  apposite  instituat;  ita  nee  sensus  inops  videa* 
tur^  qui  haudquaquam  absurda  optaverit.' 

*  Prw.  JovL  13.  '     '         ^  JBXL,  V.  831, 

'  It  may  be  convenient  in  this  place  to  warn  the  reader  tbat  although  In  editinjp 
this  treatiM  I  have  followed  the  text  of  the  original  edition  as  exactly  as  I  could,  and 
altered  no  word  without  notice  except  in  case  of  errors  obviously  accidental,  I  hav0 
nevertheless  not  attempted  to  preserve  the  original  typographical  arrangement ;  which 
Is  not  to  be  regarded  as  Bacon^s  own.  The  task  of  carrying  the  book  through  the 
press  appears  to  have  been  left  to  Dr.  Bawley,  whose  taste  (or  that  of  the  printer 
whom  he  employed)  has  betrayed  him  into  so  prodigal  a  use  of  the  limited  resources 
at  his  disposal  flbr  marking  emphasis  and  regulating  punctuation,  that  the  marks  have 
lost  an  their  significance.  Such  is  the  pr^usion  of  commas,  colons,  and  semicolons^ 
that  the  larger  divisions  are  confounded  with  the  smaller ;  so  many  words  are  empha- 
sised by  italics  that  all  distinctions  of  emphasis  disappear.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that 
the  habit  of  vrrltlog  with  a  view  to  circulation  in  manuscript  (which  admits  of  a  much 
greater  variety  of  modifications  and  cari'  be  made  much"  more  expressive  to  the  eye 
than  printing)  encouraged  in  those  days  a  style  of  composition  which  depended  in: 
some  degree  for  perspicuity  on  helps  of  this  kind.  ^And  if,  accordhqg  to  the  practice 
of  the  best  modem  writers,  who  generally  contrive  that  the  structure  of  each  sentmoe 
ahall  make  the  emphasis  ftill  inevitably  upon  the  emphatic  word,  I  had  dispensed  with, 
italks  altogether,  the  meaning  would  probably,  in  some  places,  have  been  rendered 
obscure  or  even  ambiguous.  1  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  make  a  compromise 
iMtween  the  former  and  the  present  practice,  distinguishing  many  of  the  words  which- 
are  italicised  In  the  original  only  by  capital  initials,  removing  the  distinction  altogether 
fhnn  many  others,  and  reserving  the  italics  for  those  which  seem  meant  to  be  con- 
spicuous ;  — and  for  quotations,  which  are  so  distiuguished  in  all  the  writings  of  that 
perioda  whether  printnl  or  maxuucript— /.  S. 
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CAPUT  L 

ParHtio  unwerMaGM  Doctrinm  HumatuB  in  Hlfitoriam^  Poeram, 
Philos^hiam ;  secundum  ires  LUeUectus  facultates,  Memo- 
mm,  Phantasiain,  Rationem:  juodque  eadem  pariUio  wm^ 
petat  eiiam  TheoIi(]^gici8. 

Pabtitio  Doctrino  Humans  ea  est  verisBuna^  qu»  sumitiir  ex 
triplici  facilitate  Aniins  Bationalis,  qose  doctriiue  sedes  est 
Historia  ad  Memoriam  refertur ;  Poesis  ad  Phantasiam ;  Philo- 
Bophia  ad  Rationem.  Per  Poesim  autem  hoc  loco  intelligimua 
non  aliud  quam  historiam  confictam^  sive  fabulas.  Cannen 
enim  stiK  quidam  chaiacter  est,  atque  ad  artifida  orationis  per* 
[  tinet;  de  quo  suo  loco. 

JBistoria  proprie  individuorum  est,  quss  circumscribuntur 
loco  et  tempore.  Etsi  enim  Historia  Naturalis  circa  species 
▼ersari  videatur,  tamen  hoc  fit  ob  promiscuam  rerum  natura- 
lium  (in  plurimis)  sub  una  specie  similitudinem ;  ut  si  unam 
noris  omnes  noris.  Sicubi  autem  indiyidua  reperiantur,  qu» 
aut  unica  sunt  in  sua  specicj  veluti  sol  et  luna;  aut  a  spede  in- 
Bigniter  deflectuntj  ut  monstra;  non  minus  recte  constituitur 
narratio  de  illis  in  Historia  Naturali,  quam  de  hominibus  singu- 
laribus  in  Historia  CivilL  Hsso  autem  omnia  ad  Memonam 
spectant. 

Poesis^  eo  sensu  quo  dictum  est,  etiam  indiyiduorum  est,  con- 
fictorum  ad  omilitudinem  iUorum  quad  in  historia  vera  memo- 
rantur;  ita  tamen  ut  modum  ssBpius  excedat,  et  quae  in  rerum 
natura  nunquam  conventura  aut  eventura  fuissent  ad  libi- 
tum componat  et  introducat;  quemadmodum  £eu^it<  et  Pictoria. 
Quod  quidem  PhtmtasuB  opus  est. 

Philosapkia  individua  dimittit,  neque  impressiones  primas  in- 
dividuorum sed  notiones  ab  illis  abstractas  complectitur ;  atque 
in  iis  componendis  et  dividendis  ex  lege  naturae  et  rerum  ipsa- 
rum  eyidentia  versatur.  Atque  hoc  prorsus  offioium  est  atque 
opifidum  Ratianis. 

HaBC  autem  ita  se  habere,  si  quis  intellectualium  engines 
petat,  fadle  cemet.  Individua  sola  sensum  percellunt,  qui  in- 
tellectus  janua  est.  Individuorum  eorum  imagines,  sive  im- 
pressiones a  sensu  exceptas,  figuntur  in  memoria,  atque  abeunt 
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in  earn  a  principio  tanquiim  mtegi»,  eodem  quo  oocuznmt  modo* 
Eas  poetea  recolit  et  ruminat  anima  humana;  quas  deincepa 
aut  simpliciter  recenset;  aut  Iubu  quodam  koitatar;  aut  com* 
ponendo  et  divideodo  digerit.  Itaque  liquido  constat  ex  tribus 
his  fontibns^  MefnaruB,  PhantasuB,  et  Batumis,  esse  tves  illas 
emafiationes  Sistarue,  Poeseos,  et  PkUosopkuB;  nee  alias  ant 
plures  esse  posse.  Etenim  historiam  et  experientiazn  pro  eadem 
re  habemusy  quemadmodum  etiam  philosophiam  et  sdentias. 

Neque  alia  censemus  ad  Theologica  partitione  opus  esse. 
Dififerunt  certe  informationes  oraculi  et  sensus^  et  re  et  modo 
insinuandi;  sed  spiritus  humanus  unus  est^  ejusque  arcules  et 
cell»  eaedem.  Fit  Haque  ac  si  diversi  liquores,  atque  per  di- 
versa  infimdibula^  in  unum  atque  idem  vas  reoipiantur.  Qoare 
et  Theologia  aut  ex  Historia  Sacra  constat;  aut  ex  ParaboliBy 
qu»  instar  divinn  Poeseos  sunt ;  aut  ex  Prsceptis  et  Dogma- 
tibus,  tanquam  perenni  quadam  Philosophia.  Quod  enim  ad 
earn  partem  pertinet  qu»  redundare  yidetur,  Prophetiam  vide* 
Beet ;  ea  Historiie  genus  est :  quandoquidem  Historia  Diyina  ea 
poUeat  supra  Humanam  prasrogatiyay  ut  narratio  factum  pr»» 
oedere  non  minus  quam  sequi  possit^ 


CAPUT  n. 


Partitio  Historia  in  Naturalem  et  Civilem^  Ecclesiastica  et 
Literaria  sub  Civili  camprehensn.  Partitio  HistoricB  Naturo/^ 
lis  in  SSstoriam  Generationum^  Prster-Generationum,  et 
Ax&xaxL 

HiSTOBiA  aut  Naturalis  est,  aut  Civilis.^  In  Naturali^naturss 
res  gestcB  et  &cinora  memorantur ;  in  Civili,  hominimi.  Elu- 
cent  proculdubio  Diyina  in  utrisque,  sed  nmgis  in  Civilibus ;  ut 
etiam  propriam  histories  speciem  constituant,  quam  Sacram  aut 
ficclesiasticam  appellare  consuevimus.  Nobis  vero  etiam  ea 
videtur  Literarum  et  Artium  dignitas,  ut  iis  historia  propria 
seorsim  attribui  debeat;  quam  sub  Historia  Civili  (quemad- 
modum  et  Eocleaasticam)  comprehendi  intelligimus. 

>  In  fhe  jUkHmemaU  of  Lmming,  B&Dtm  liad  giten  •  qnadripiffUte  dlTiikm  of 
Idttory,  — natiinlt  drll,  ecdetlasticia,  and  lltenry.  The  third  and  fourth  he  now 
iBdutein  the  Mcend. 
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Partitionem  BixioruB  NaturoHs  moliemnr  ex  stato  et  oon- 
ditione  ipniu  'SsUam,  qum  in  triplka  fltata  poflita  mTeiiitiir,  et 
ianqnam  r^imen  triniim  sabit.  Ant  enim  libera  est  natoia  et 
cuna  oonsaeto  ae  explicaiiBj  ut  in  otBhs,  animalibna,  plantia^  et 
univerao  natore  apparatn;  ant  a  pravitatibna  et  insolentiis 
materias  contomads  et  ab  impedimentornm  Tiolentia  de  stata 
ano  detruditor^  nt  in  monatria ;  ant  deniqne  ab  arte  et  opera  hn-> 
mana  conatringitnr  et  fingitur^  et  tanqnam  noYatur,  nt  in  artifi- 
Gialibua»  Sit  itaqne  partitio  Historiie  Naturalia  in  Historiam 
GeneratioHum,  PriBter'(reneratwnumy  et  Artium;  quam  postre- 
nuuDi  etiam  Meehamcam  et  Experimentalem  appellare  conau* 
eyimua.  Harum  prima  Libertatem  Natura  tractat;  secunda 
JSrrares;  tertia  Vinculo,  Libenter  antem  Histariam  Artium^ 
ut  Hi0tori»  Naturalia  apeciem  conatituimua ;  quia  inyeteravit 
proraua  opinio,  ac  ai  aliud  quippiam  eaaet  ara  a  natura,  artifi* 
cialia  a  naturalibna ;  nnde  illud  malum,  quod  pleriqne  Hiatori» 
Naturalia  ecriptorea  perfunctoa  ae  putent,  ai  hiatoriam  anima- 
finm  aut  plantarum  aut  mineralium  confecerint,  omieaiB  artium 
mechanicamm  experimentia.^  Sed  et  illabitur  etiam  animia 
hominum  aliud  subtiliua  malum;  nempe^^ut  ara  censeatuf- 
aolummodo  tanquam  additamentum  quoddam  naturte,  cujua 
acilicet  ea  ait  via  ut  naturam  (aane)  vel  inchoatam  perficere,  vel 
in  deteriua  vergentem  emendare,  vel  impeditam  liberare; 
minime  vero  penitua  vertere,  tranamutare,  aut  in  imis  concu- 
tere  posait.  Quod  ipsum  rebua  humania  praeproperam  despe- 
rationem  intulit  At  contra,  illud  animia  hominum  penitua 
insidere  debuerat;  artificialia  a  naturaUbua  non  Forma  aut 
Essentia,  aed  Efficiente  aolummodo,  diiFerre :  homini  quippe  in 
naturam  nuUius  rei  potestatem  esse  prasterquam  motus,  ut 
acilicet  corpora  naturalia  aut  admoveat  aut  amoveat ;  ubi  igitur 
datur  admotio  corporum  naturalium  aut  remolio,  conjungendo 
(ut  Yocant)  activa  passivis,  omnia  potest  Homo ;  ubi  non  datur, 
nihil.  Neque  interest,  si  res  ponantur  in  ordine  ad  aliquem 
effectum,  utrum  hoc  fiat  per  hominem  vel  absque  homine. 
Aurum  aliquando  excoquitur  igne,  aliquando  in  arenulis  purum 

'  The  antithesis  of  nature  and  art  Is  a  celebrated  doctrine  in  the  peripatetic  philo- 
sophy. Natural  things  are  distinguished  from  artlflcial.  Inasmuch  as  they  haTe»  what, 
the  latter  are  without,  an  intrinsic  principle  of  formation.     Thus  Aristotle  says :  ^  7^ 

A^*  Mpoi  oitra  ^6<rws  r^j  ixoitnis  rh  cHot  iypyl^  —  2>«  GeH.  Anim,  11.  c.  1. 

The  views  which  Bacon  here  expresses  as  to  nature  and  art  recur  repeatedly  in  hi^ , 
writings. 
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inyenitur^  ministrante  sibi  ipsi  Natura.  Iris  simiBter  fit  ex 
nube  roscida  in  sublimi ;  fit  etiam  per  aspersionem  aquse^  hie 
apud  nos.  Itaque  Natura  omnia  regit ;  subordinantur  autem 
iUa  tria,  cursus  Naturm;  exspatiatio  NaturcB;  et  ars,  sive  additus 
rebus  homo;  ideoque  in  Historia  Naturali  tria  ilia  compre- 
hendi  par  est,  quod  etiam  C.  Plinius  magna  ex  parte  fecit ; 
qui  Historiam  Naturalem  solus  pro  dignitate  complexus  est^ 
sed  complexam  minime  ut  decuit,  imo  potius  indignis  modis, 
tractayit. 

Harum  prima  habetur  mediocriter  exculta;  sequentes  dn® 
ita  tenuiter  et  inutiliter  tractantur,  ut  in  Derideratorum  classe 
reponendae  sint  Neque  enim  reperias  satis  instructam  et 
locupletem  collectionem  opemm  natur»  eorum,  qu»  a  cursu 
ordinario  generationimi;  productionum,  et  motuum  aberrarunt 
et  deflexerunt ;  sive  sint  ilia  foetus  certarum  regionum  aut  loco- 
rum  singulares ;  siye  temporum  eventus  insoliti ;  siye  casuum 
(ut  ait  ille)  inffenia;  siye  proprietatum  abditarum  effectus; 
sive  monodica '  natur»  in  sua  specie.  Non  negaverim  inyeniri 
libros  nimio  plures,  fabulosis  experimentis,  commentitiis  secre- 
tis,  et  frivolis  imposturis,  ad  yoluptatem  et  novitatem  refertos; 
casterum  narrationem  grayem  et  severam  de  heteroclitis  et  mira* 
bilibus  natursD,  diligenter  examinatam  ac  fideliter  descriptam, 
non,  inquam,  invenio;  praesertim  cum  debita  rejeclione  et 
publica  tanquam  proscriptione  mendaciorum  et  fabularum  quao 
invaluerunt.  Nam  ut  res  se  nunc  habet,  si  forte  mendacia 
aliqua  circa  res  naturales  obtinuerint  et  celebrata  sint  (sive 
quod  tantum  possit  reyerentia  antiquitatis,  sive  quod  ilia  denuo 
examini  subjicere  sit  molestum,  sive  quod  mirifica  scilicet  oma- 
menta  putantur  orationis,  propter  similitudines  et  comparatio- 
nes')  nunquam  postea  exterminantur  aut  retractantur. 


*  Of  Pliny*s  Natural  HUtory  Hamboldt  bas  remarked  that  it  is  a  book  '<  dem  an 
Bdcbtbum  dea  Inhalts  keln  anderes  Werk  des  Aiterthum*s  gldch  kommt** — KotmuM^ 
IL  Sd.  Sir  T.  Brown  observes  that  there  is  scarcely  any  Tulgar  error  which  is  not 
to  be  Ibnnd  in  it. 

'  MUmadiea,    See  Nov.  Org,  i.  46. 

'  In  Gilbert's  work  Dt  MngneU  we  And  an  amusing  complaint  of  the  same  kind. 
'*  Celebris  semper  fkma  magnetls  et  succini,  doctorum  commemorationibus ;  Hagne- 
tem  atque  etiam  succinum  invocant  philosophi  nonnuUi,  cum  in  arcanis  plurlmis  U- 
histrandis  caligant  sensos  nee  progredi  ratio  potest  Theologi  etiam  cnriosi  mysteria 
divina  ultra  humanum  sensum  posita  per  magnetem  et  succinum  iUustrant,  at  van! 
metaphysici  cum  inutHia  pbantasmata  fUndunt  dooentque,  magnetem  habent  tanquam 
Belphicum  gladium,  ezemplnih  semper  ad  omnia  accommodandum."— 2>e  Afoonefe, 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  account  Gilbert  has  given  of  the  magnetlcal 
VOL.  I.  K  K 
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Finis  hujiiBmcMS  opera,  quod  exemplo  sao  decoravit  Aiieto- 
teles',  nil  minus  est  quam  nt  curiosis  et  inambus  ingeniis  gra- 
tificetur,  sicut  faciunt  mirabilarii  et  prodigiastri ;  yerum  duaa 
ob  causas,  utramque  seriam  et  grayem :  unam,  ut  axiomatum 
corrigatnr  iniquitas,  qu»  plerumque  in  ezemplis  trilis  et  tuI- 
gatis  fundamentum  habent ;  alteram,  quod  a  miraeulis  natur» 
ad  miracula  artis  expeditus  sit  transitus  et  pervius.  Neque 
enim  huic  rei  plus  inest  negotii,  pneterquam  ut  naturae  vestigia 
persequaris  eagaciter,  cum  ipsa  sponte  aberret;  ut  hoc  pacto 
postea,  cum  tibi  libuerit,  earn  eodem  loci  deducere  et  compellere 
poBsis.  Neque  vero  praeceperim  ut  ex  historia  ista  mirabilium 
superstitiosaB  narrationes  de  maleficiis,  fascinationibus,  incan- 
tationibuB,  somniis,  divinationibus,  et  similibus,  prorsus  exclu« 
dantur,  ubi  de  facto  et  re  gesta  liquido  constet.  Nondum  enim 
umotuit  quibus  in  rebus,  et  quousque,  effectus  superstitioni  attri* 
buti  ex  causis  naturalibus  participent.  Ideoque  licet  hujus- 
modi  artium  usum  et  praxim  merito  damnandum'  censeamus, 
tamen  a  speculatione  et  consideratione  ipsarum  (si  strenue  ex- 
cutiantur)  notitiam  baud  inutilem  consequemur,  non  solum  ad 
delicta  in  hoc  genere  reorum  rite  dijudicanda,  sed  etiam  ad 
naturae  secreta  ulterius  rimanda.  Neque  certe  hassitaudum  de 
ingressu  et  penetratione  intra  hujusmodi  antra  et  recessus,  si 
quis  sibi  unicam  yeritatis  inquisitionem  proponat;  quod  et 
Majestas  tua  exemplo  proprio  confirmayit  Tu  enim  duobua 
illis  clarissimis  et  acutissimis  religionis  ac  naturalis  philoso* 
phiae  oculis,  tales  umbras  prudenter  ac  perspicaciter  perlustrasti ; 
ut  te  Soli  simillimum  probayeris,  qui  polluta  loca  ingreditur, 
nee  tamen  inquinatur.'  Caeterum  illud  monuerim,  narrationes 
istas  cum  rebus  superstitiosis  oonjimctas  seorsum  componi, 
neque  cum  puris  et  sinceris  naturalibus  commisceri  oportere. 
Quod  yero  ad  narrationes  attinet  circa  prodigia  et  miracula 
reli^onum,  ilia  certe  aut  non  utique  yera  sunt,  aut  nulla  ex 
parte  naturalia ;  ideoque  ad  Historiam  Naturalem  non  per« 
tinent 

Quantum  ad  Naturae  Historiam  Subactae  et  Factitiae,  quam 
Mechanicam  appellare  solemus ;  invenio  sane  coUectiones  quas- 

specolatioos  of  earlier  writers,  almort  the  only  person  of  whose  opinion  he  speaks  with 
respect  is  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  among  whose  opuscula  will  be  found  one  on  the  magnet. 

*  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  De  Mirit  AuteuUatiombu9  is  not  Aristotle's, 
'  So  in  the  origlnaL— j;  S, 

*  The  allusion  is  to  Ring  James's  Damondogie,  a  work  In  three  hooks,  consisting 
of  dialogues  between  Philomathes  and  £plstemon ;  the  latter  of  whom  repnsents  the 
king's  opinions  on  witchcraft. 
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dam  de  agricultura,  etiam  de  ariibus  compluribus  mechanicis ; 
sed  quod  peseimum  est  in  hoc  genere>  semper  negliguntor  et 
rejiciuntur  experimenta  in  artibus  singulis  familiaria  et  vulgata ; 
qu83  tamen  ad  interpretationem  naturae  seque  aut  plus  faciunt 
quam  minus  trita.  Nam  labesqusdam  Uteris  aspergi  yideatur, 
si  forte  yiri  docti  se  submittant  inquisitioni  aut  observationi 
rerum  mechanicarum ;  nisi  fuerit  earum^  quae  pro  arcanis  artis 
aut  pro  rebus  admodum  raris  aut  subtilibus  reputentur.  Quod 
tam  inanis  ac  supercilios®  arrc^antiao  vitium  merito  irrisit  Plato, 
quando  Hippiam  sophistam  jactabundum  inducit  cum  Socrate 
disputantem,  sincero  et  solido  yeritatis  investigatore ;  qui,  cum 
de  pulchritudine  sermo  institutus  esset,  pro  yago  suo  et  soluto 
disputandi  more,  primum  intulit  exemplum  yii^inis  pulchras, 
dein  equae  pulchras,  postremo  ollad  fictilis  pulchrae  et  afFabre 
factae.  Hoc  ultimo  exemplo  Hippias  commotus  dixit,  Stomtr- 
eltarer  eerie  {nisi  humamtatis  ratio  me  eo  adigeret)  cum  quoquam 
disputare,  qui  exempla  tam  viKa  et  sardida  allegaret,  Cui  So- 
crates, Te  quidem  ita  decet^  cum  tam  nitidis  sis  amictus  vestibus 
et  pulchris  cdlceis  ;  et  alia,  per  ironiam.^  Enimvero  illud  pro 
certo  asseri  possit^  grandia  exempla  baud  optimam  aut  tutissi- 
mam  afierre  informationem.  Id  quod  exprimitur  non  insulse  in 
peryulgata  ilia  fabula  de  philosopho^,  qui  cum  Stellas  sublatis 
oculis  intueretur,  incidit  in  aquam ;  nam  si  oculos  demisisset^ 
Stellas  illico  in  aqua  yidere  potuisset;  yerum  suspidens  in 
ccolum,  aquam  in  stellis  yidere  non  potuit.  Eodem  modo  saspe 
accidit  ut  res  minutas  et  humiles  plus  conferant  ad  notitiam 
grandium,  quam  grandes  ad  notitiam  minutarum.  Bene  si- 
quidem  notayit  Aristoteles,  Cujusque  rei  naturam  in  portioni- 
bus  efus  minimis  optime  cemu  Quam  ob  causam  reipublicae 
naturam  perscrutatur  primo  in  familia,  et  in  simplicisdmis 
oombinationibus  sodetatis,  (mariti  scilicet  et  uxoris,  parentum 
et  liberorum,  domini  et  seryi,)  quae  in  quolibet  tuguriolio  oc- 
currunt.'  Simili  plane  xatione  natura  hujusce  magnae  dyitatis 
(uniyersitatis  nimirum  rerum)  ejusque  dispensatio,  in  prima 
quaque  symbolizatione  et  minimis  rerum  portionibus  inyesti- 
ganda  est ;  uti  fieri  yidemus,  quod  secretum  illud  naturae  (bar 
bitum  pro  maximo)  de  yerticitate  ferri,  tactu  magnetis  exdti, 


>  See  fhe  Bippiat  nuxfor.  The  remark  howerervUch  Hippias  makes  does  not  refer 
to  what  Socrates  has  said  in  his  own  character,  hut  to  what  he  supposes  an  imaginary 
interlocutor  to  say, 

'  Thales.  '  PoUtica.  L  1.  suh  flnem. 
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ad  P0I085  se  conspiciendum  prsebuit  non  in  yectibus  ferreis, 
sed  in  acabns. 

Ego  vero,  A  quod  sit  mei  pondus  judicii,  sic  plane  statuo ; 
Historic  MechanicsB  usum  erga  philosophiam  naturalem  esse 
maxime  radicalem  et  fimdamentalem.^  Talem  intelligo  philo- 
Bophiam  naturalem,  quce  non  abeat  in  fumos  speculationum 
subtilium  aut  sublimium,  eed  qu»  efficaciter  operetur  ad  suble- 
yanda  vit»  hmnan»  incommoda.  Neque  enim  ad  praesens  tan- 
tum  juvabit,  nectendo  et  transferendo  observationes  uniuB  artis 
in  usum  aliarum,  et  inde  noyas  commoditates  eliciendo,  quod 
necesse  est  fieri  cum  experimenta  diyersarum  artium  in  tmiuB 
hominifl  obseryationem  et  considerationem  yenient;  sed  porro 
ad  causae  rerum  indagandas  et  artium  axiomata  deducenda 
lucidiorem  iiicem  accendet,  quam  hactenus  unquam  afiulsit. 
Quemadmodum  enim  ingenium  alicujus  baud  bene  noris  aut 
probaris,  nisi  eum  irritayeris;  neque  Proteus  se  in  yarias  rerum 
fiu^ies  yertere  solitus  est,  nisi^manicis  arete  comprehensus ; 
similiter  etiam  natura  arte  irritata  et  yexata  se  clarius  prodit, 
quam  cmn  sibi  libera  permittitur. 

Antequam  yero  hoc  membrum  Histories  Naturalis  (quod 
Mechanicum  atque  Experimentale  yocamus)  dimittamus,  illud 
adjiciendum ;  corpus  talis  historie  non  solum  ex  artibus  ipsis 
mechanicisy  yerum  et  ex  operatiya  parte  scientiarum  liberalium, 
ac  simul  ex  practicis  compluribus  (qusB  in  artem  non  coalu- 
erunt),  confici  debere ;  ut  nihil  utile  prsBtermittatur  quod  ad 
informandum  intellectum  juyat  Atque  hsec  est  Historiaa  Na- 
turalis  partitio  prima. 


CAPUT  IIL 


Partitio  HtstoritB  Naturalis  secunda^  ex  Usu  et  Fine  siiOy  in  Nar- 
ratiyam  et  Inductiyam;  quodque  Finis  nobilissimus  Historic 
Naturalis  sit,  ut  ministret  et  in  ardine  sit  ad  condendam  philo' 
sophiam;  quern  Finem  intuetur  Inductiya.     Partitio  Historita 

>  Accordingly  this  wu  one  of  the  first  things  \vhich  the  Philosophical  College  which 
afterwards  became  the  Boyal  Society  attempted  to  accomplish.  Oldenboig  writes  to 
Spinon  in  September  1661 :  **  In  coQeglo  noetro  philoeophico  experbnenUs  et  observa- 
tionibus  fk^iendls  gnaviter,  qoantum  per  ftu:ultates  licet,  moramur,  ratum  habentes  ex 
principiis  mechanicis  formas  et  qualitates  rerum  optlme  posse  expUcari,  et  per  motmn, 
Aguram,  atque  tezturam  et  varias  eorum  complicationes  omnia  natune  effecta  produd* 
nee  opus  esse  ut  ad  formas  inexpUcabUes  et  qualiUtes  occultis,  ceu  ^onnti«  asylum, 
recurramus." 
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GenercOUmum  in  Histortam  CoBlestium;  Histariam  Meteo- 
rorum;  Histortam  Globi  Terras  et  Maris;  Historiam  Mas- 
sarum  sive  Collegiorum  Majorum;  et  Histariam  Specierum 
sive  Collegiorum  Minorum.^ 

HiSTOBiA  Naturalis,  ut  subjecto  triplex  (quemadmodum  dizi- 
mus)  ita  usu  duplex  est.  Adhibetur  enim  aut  propter  Cogni- 
tionem  Berum  ipsarum  qu»  historiso  mandantnr;  aut  tanquam 
Materia  Prima  philoBophiso.  Atque  prior  ilia,  qu»  aut  Narra- 
tionum  jucunditate  delectat,  aut  Experimentorum  usu  juvat, 
atque  hujusmodi  voluptatis  aut  fiructus  gratia  quaesita  est^ 
longe  inferioris  notaB  censenda,  praa  ea  quae  Inductionis  veraa  et 
legitimad  silya  sit  atque  supellex^  et  primam  philosopliiaB  mam- 
mam  praebeat.  Bursus  itaque  partiemur  Historiam  Naturalem 
in  Narrativam  et  Inductivam.  Hanc  autem  posteriorem  inter 
Desiderata  ponimus.  Neque  rero  aciem  mentis  alicujus  per- 
stringant  aut  magna  antiquorum  nomina^  aut  magna  recentium 
Yolumina.  Satis  enim  scimus  haberi  Historiam  Naturalem 
mole  amplam^  varietate  gratam^  diligentia  saepius  curiosam. 
Attamen  si  quis  ex  ea  fabulas  et  antiquitatem  et  authorum 
citationes  et  inanes  controyersias^  philologiam  denique  et  or- 
namenta^  eximat  (quad  ad  conviyales  sermones^  hominumque 
doctorum  Noctes,  potius  quam  ad  instituendam  philosophiam 
sint  aocommodata),  ad  nil  magni  res  recidet.  Longe  autem  pro- 
fecto  abest  ab  ea  historia  quam  animo  metimur.  Primo  enim 
desiderantur  duad  illas  Historian  Naturalis  partes  (de  quibus 
modo  diximus)^  Praater-Generationum  et  Artium^  in  quibus 
nos  plurimum  ponimus ;  deinde^  in  tertia  ilia  (quae  reliqua  est) 
parte  generally  nimirum  de  Generationibus,  uni  tantum  ex 
quinque  partibus  ejus  satisfacit.  Siquidem  historiad  Genera- 
lionum  constituuntur  partes  subordinatae  quinque.  Prima  CoB- 
lestium, quad  phaenomena  ipsa  sincera  complectitur^  atque  sepa- 
rata a  dogmatibus.  Secimda^  Metearorum  (annumerando  etiam 
cometas)  et  Regionum,  quas  yocant,  Aeris;  neque  enim  de 
cometis^  meteoris  ignitis^  yentis,  pluyiis,  tempestatibus,  et  reli- 
quis  inyenitur  aUqua  historia,  quae  ullius  sit  pretiL  Tertia, 
Terrm  et  Maris  (quatenus  sunt  Uniyersi  partes  integrales), 
montium,  fluminum,  aestuum,  arenarum,  silyarum,  insularum, 
denique  figurao  ipsius  continentium  prout  exporriguntur ;  in 
his  omnibus  potius  naturalia  inquirendo  et  obseryando,  quam 

>  This  chapter  is  an  addition  to  the  Advancmeni  of  L$ttming. 
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qoam  oosmc^raphlca.  Quarta,  de  Mtusis  Matetue  cammunibus, 
quas  Collegia  Majara  Tocamus  (vulgo  Elementa  dicuntur); 
neque  enim  de  igne,  aere,  aqua,  terra,  eorumque  naturis,  mo- 
tibos,  opeiibus,  impreaaonibus,  narrationes  reperiuntur  quae 
corpuB  aliquod  historiae  jostom  coiiBtitaaiit.  Quinta  et  ultima, 
de  Colkeiianibus  MateruB  exquisitis,  quae  a  nobis  Collegia  Minora^ 
Tulgo  Species,  appellantnr.^  In  hac  antem  poetrema  sola  in- 
dustria  scriptorum  enitnit;  ita  tamen,  ut  potiua  luxuriata  ait 
in  superfluis  (iconibus  animalium  aut  plantarum,  et  aimilibus 
intumeacena),  quam  aolidia  et  diligentibua  observationibua  di- 
tata,  quae  ubique  in  Hiatoria  Naturali  aubnecti  debeant.  At- 
que,  ut  verbo  dicam,  omnia  quam  habemua  Naturalia  Hiatoria, 
tam  inquiaitione  aua  quam  oongeiie,  nuUo  modo  in  ordine  ad 
eum  quern  diximua  finem  (condends  scilicet  Philoaopliiae) 
aptata  eat  Quare  Historiam  Inductivam  deaiderari  pronund- 
amua.     Atque  de  Naturali  Historia  hactenua. 


CAPUT  IV. 


Partitio  Historic  Civilis  in  Ecclesiasticam,  Literariam,  et  (qum 
generis  nomen  retinet)  Civilem:  quodque  Historia  Literaiia 
desideretur.     Ejus  cof{ficiendiB  prcecepta. 

HiBTOBiAM  Civilem  in  trea  apecies  recte  diyidi  putamus: 
primo,  Sacram,  aive  Ecclesiasticam ;  deinde  eam  quso  generis 
nomen  retinet,  Civilem  ;  postremo,  Literarum  et  Artium.  Qr- 
diemur  autem  ab  ea  apecie,  quam  postremo  poauimua ;  quia 
reliquse  duaa  habentur,  illam  autem  inter  Desiderata  referre 
visum  est.  Ea  eat  Historia  Literarum,  Atque  certe  biatoria 
mundi,  ai  hac  parte  fuerit  destituta,  non  absimilis  censeri  posait 

*  It  is  to  be  obterved  that  the  **  collegia  minora,"  e.  g.  earth,  are  distiogidshed 
ftom  **  species,"  inch  as  a  rose  or  a  horse,  although  logically  speaking  each  element 
may  be  defined  by  genus  and  differentia,  as  really  as  any  **  species  inflma."  In  the 
present  day  we  speak  habitually  of  "  different  species  of  earth,**  of  **  different  kinds 
of  air,"  and  so  on,  and  it  is  therefore  not  easy  for  us  to  apprehend  the  notions  implied 
in  the  text,  and  in  other  passages  of  Bacon's  writings,  namely  that  the  great  elemen- 
tary masses,  air,  water,  &c.,  have  no  true  specific  character,  and  that  they  may  in  con- 
sequence be  placed  in  antithesis  to  the  smaller  and  more  subtly  arranged  portions  of 
matter,  crystals,  flowen,  animals.  Sec,  which  possess  a  specific  form  and  character.  In 
the  first  chapter  of  the  third  book  we  find  the  question  suggested,  why  in  rerum  natudt 
there  is  not  **  tanta  oopia  spccificati  quanta  non  speclficati,**  that  is,  why  bodies  pos- 
sessing a  specific  form  are  not  found  in  so  great  abundance  as  those  which  have  merely 
a  general  elementary  form.  To  the  specific  form  were  ascribed  those  properties  of  any 
body  which  did  not  result,  or  could  not  be  supposed  to  result,  fhmi  the  combination  of 
the  primary  qualities  of  the  elements  of  which  that  body  was  composed ;  and  these 
were  commonly  termed  occult  qualities.  In  these  notions  we  see  the  origin  of  such 
phrases  as  •*  specific  virtues,  **  "  specific  action/'  and  so  on. 
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BtatiUB  Foljpliemiy  eruto  oculo;  cum  ea  pars  imaginifl  desit^ 
qii»  ingenium  et  indolem  persons  mazime  referat.  Hanc 
Ucet  demderari  statuamus,  nos  nihilominiis  minime  fugit  in 
ficientiis  particularibns  jureconsnltonun,  mathematiconim,  rhe- 
torum^  philosopliorum,  haberi  levem  aliquam  mentionem  aut 
narrationes  quasdam  jgunas  de  sectifl^  scholifl,  librisj  anthori- 
boB  ^,  et  suoceasionibuB  hnjusmodi  scientiarum ;  inyeniri  etiam 
de  renim  et  artium  inyentoribos  tractatuei  aliquos  exiles  et 
infimctnosos ;  attamen  justam  atque  universalem  Literamm 
Histonam  nuUam  adhuc  editam  asserimus.  Ejus  itaque  et 
argumentom,  et  conficiendi  modum,  et  usum  proponemus. 

Argumentum  non  aliud  est,  quam  ut  ex  omni  memoria  re* 
petatur*  qu»  doctrin»  et  artes  quibos  mundi  sstalibus  et 
regionibns  floraerint.  Earum  antiquitates,  progressus,  etiam 
peragrationes  per  diversas  orbis  partes  (migrant  enim  scientiad, 
non  secus  ac  populi),  rorsus  dedinationes,  obliviones,  instaura- 
tiones  commemorentur.  Observetur  simul  per  singulas  artes 
inventionis  occasio  et  origo ;  tradendi  mos  et  disciplina ;  colendi 
et  exercendi  ratio  et  instituta.  Adjiciantur  etiam  sectsB,  et  con- 
troyersiss  maxime  celebres  qu»  homines  doctos  tenuerunt;  ca- 
lnmni»  quibus  patueront ;  laudes  et  honores  quibus  decoratie 
sunt  Notentor  autbores  praecipui,  libri  prsstantiores,  scholsB, 
successiones,  academiaB,  societates,  collegia,  ordines,  denique 
omnia  quae  ad  statum  literarum  spectant  Ante  omnia  etiam  id 
agi  yolumus  (quod  Ciyilis  HistorisB  decus  est»  et  quasi  anima), 
ut  cum  eyentis  causae  copulentur ;  yidelicet  ut  memorentur  na- 
turae re^onum  ac  populorum;  indolesque  apta  et  habilis,  aut 
inepta  et  inhabilis  ad  disciplinas  diyersas ;  accidentia  temporum, 
quad  scientiis  adyersa  fderint  aut  propitia;  zeli  et  mixturaB  re- 
ligionum ;  malitiaB  et  fayores  legum;  yirtutes  denique  insignes, 
et  efficacia  quorundam  yirorum  erga  literas  promoyendas,  et 
similia.  At  haec  omnia  ita  tractari  praecipimus,  ut  non  criti- 
corum  more  in  laude  et  censura  tempus  teratur;  sed  plane 
historice  res  ipsae  narrentur,  judicium  parcius  interponatur. 

De  modo  autem  hujusmodi  historiae  conficiendae,  illud  in* 
primis  monemus;  ut  materia  et  copia  ejus  non  tantum  ab 
historiis  et  criticis  petatur,  yerum  etiam  ut  per  singulas  anno- 
rum  centurias,  aut  etiam  minora  interyalla,  seriatim  (ab  ultima 
antiquitate  facto  principio)  libri  praecipui  qui  per  ea  temporis 

>  AuctorHmM  in  the  origiiud ;  and  freqaentir  where  the  word  oocun  tfterwardt.  Bot 
I  have  adhered  to  the  form  used  In  the  Nwum  OrgamuiL^V*  S, 
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spataa  oonscripti  sunt  in  consiliam  adliibeanfair;'iit  ex  eomia 
non  perlectione  (id  enim  infinitum  quiddam  easet)  sed  d^usta- 
tione,  et  observatione  argument!,  stili,  metbodi.  Genius  illius 
temporis  Liteiarius  veluti  incantatione  quadam  a  mortuis  evo* 
cetur. 

Quod  ad  usum  attinet,  hsec  eo  spectant;  non  ut  honor  lite* 
rarum  et  pompa  per  tot  circumfusas  imagines  celebretur;  nee 
quia,  pro  flagrantissimo  quo  literas  prosequimur  amore,  omnia 
qu»  ad  earum  statum  quoquo  modo  pertinent  usque  ad  curio- 
sitatein  inquirere  et  scire  et  conseryare  avemus ;  sed  praedpue 
ob  causam  magis  seriam  et  grayeoL  Ea  est  (ut  verbo  dicamus) 
quoniam  per  talem  qualem  descripsimus  narrationem,  ad  yiro- 
rum  doctorum  in  doctrinss  usu  et  administratione  prudenliam 
et  solertiam  maximam  accessionem  fieri  posse  existimamus ;  et 
rerum  intellectualium  non  minus  quam  civilium  motus  et  per- 
turbationes,  yitiaque  et  yirtutes,  notari  posse ;  et  regimen  inde 
optimum  educi  et  instituL  Neque  enim  B.  Augustini,  aut  K 
Ambrosii  opera  ad  prudentiam  episcopi  aut  theologi  tantum 
facere  posse  putamus,  quantum  si  Ecclesiastica  Historia  dili- 
genter  inspiciatur  et  reyolyatur.  Quod  et  yiris  doctis  ex 
Historia  Literarum  obyenturum  non  dubitamus.  Casum  enim 
omnino  recipit,  et  temeritati  exponitur,  quod  exemplis  et  me- 
moria  rerum  non  fulcitur.  Atque  de  JSistaria  Literaria  h»c 
dicta  sint 


CAPUT  V. 

De  Dignitate  ei  Difficultate  Historic  Ciyilis.  ^ 

Sequitub  Historia  Civilis  specialis,  cujus  dignitas  atque  au- 
thoritas  inter  scripta  humana  eminet.  Hujus  enim  fidei,  exempla 
majorum,  yicissitudines  rerum,  fundamenta  prudenti»  ciyilis, 
hominum  denique  nomen  et  fama  commissa  sunt.  Ad  digni« 
tatem  rei  accedit  difficultas  non  minor.  Etenim  ftnimiim  in 
scribendo  ad  pneterita  retrahere  et  yeluti  antiquum  facere, 
temporum  motus,  personarum  characteres,  consiliorum  trepi- 
dationes,  actionum  (tanquam  aquarum)  ductus,  prstextuum 
interiora,  imperii  arcana,  cum  diligentia  scrutari^  cum  fide  et 

1  There  ii  notUng  corrwpondUlg  to  this  chapter  la  the  Adoancemeni  of  Learning. 
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libertate  referre,  denique  yerborum  lumine  sub  oculos  ponere, 
magni  utique  laboris  est  et  judicii;  praesertim  cum  antiqui-* 
ora  quaeque  incerta,  recentiora  periculo  obnoxia  reperiantur. 
Quamobrem  et  plurima  Historiam  istam  Civilem  circumstant 
Titia ;  dum  plerique  narrationes  quasdam  inopes  et  plebeias^  et 
plane  dedecora  historiamm^  conscribant ;  alii  particulares  rela- 
tiones  et  commentariolos  opera  festinata  et  texta  inaBquali  con- 
sarciant;  alii  capita  tantam  rerum  gestarum  percurrant;  alii 
contra,  minima  qu»que  et  ad  summas  actionum  nihil  facientia 
peraequantur ;  nonnulli,  nimia  erga  ingenia  propria  indulgen- 
tia,  plurima  audacter  confingant;  ast  alii  non  tam  ingeniorum 
Buorum  quam  affectuum  imaginem  rebus  imprimant  et  addant^ 
partium  suarum  memores,  rerum  parum  fideles  testes ;  quidam 
politdca,  in  quibus  sibi  complacent,  ubique  inculcent,  et  diver- 
ticula ad  ostentationem  quaerendo  narrationem  rerum  nimis 
leviter  interrumpant;  alii  in  orationum  et  concionum,  aut  etiam 
actorum  ipsorum,  prolizitate  parum  cum  judido  nimii  sint; 
adeo  ut  satis  constet,  non  inveniri  inter  scripta  hominum  rarius 
quicquam,  quam  historiam  legitim&m  et  omnibus  numeris  suis 
absolutam.  Yerum  nbs  in  pr»senti  partitionem  doctrinarum 
instituimus,  ut  omissa;  non  censuram,  ut  vitiosa,  notentur. 
Nimc  partitiones  Historian  Civilis  persequemur,  easque  diver- 
Borum  generum.  Minus  enim  implicabuntur  species  si  par^ 
titiones  diyersae  proponantur,  quam  si  ima  partitio  curiose  per 
membra  deducatur. 


CAPUT  VI. 


Partitio  prima  HistoruB  Civilis  in  Memorias,  Antiquitates,  et 
Historiam  Justam. 

HiSTORiA  Civilis  tripartita  est,  tribus  picturarum  aut  ima- 
ginum  generibus  non  absimilis.  Yidemus  enim  ex  picturis 
et  imaginibus  alias  imperfectas,  ut  quibus  ultima  manus  non 
aocesserit;  alias  perfectas;  alias  vero  vetustate  mutilatas  et 
deformatas.  Historiam  similiter  Civilem  (quad  imago  rerum  et 
temporum  quaedam  est)  in  tres  species,  illis  picturarum  con- 
gruas,  partiemur;  Memorias  scilicet;  Historiam  Justam;  et 
Antiquitates.  MemorisB  sunt  Historia  inchoata,  aut  prima  et 
rudia  historian  lineamenta;  Antiquitates  yero  Historia  deformata 
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sunt,  Ave  reliquiae  historbs,  quas  casu  e  nanfimgio  tempomm 
ereptae  airnt. 

MemaruBy  flive  pneparationeB  ad  Ustoriam,  duplids  generis 
emit ;  quomin  alteram  Cammentarios,  alterum  Begistra  yocare 
placet  Commentarii  nudam  actionum  et  eventaum  seriem  ac 
connexionem  proponunt,  praetermiasis  caaas  rerum  et  praetex- 
tiboB,  initiia  qaoque  eamndem  et  oocasioiiibuBy  consiliis  itidem 
et  oradenibos,  et  reliquo  actionum  apparato.  Talis  enim  est 
propria  Commentariorum  natura,  licet  Caesari,  per  modestiam 
quandam  cum  magnanimitate  conjonctam^  pnestantissinue  inter 
eas  quae  exstant  historiae  Commentarioram  nomen  indere  plar 
cuerit.  At  Begistra  daplicis  natune  sunt.  C<Hnplectantiir 
enim  aut  tituloM  rerum  et  personarum  in  serie  temporum,  quales 
dicuntur  Fasti  et  Chronologiad ;  aut  actorum  solennitaies,  cujus 
generis  sunt  prineipum  edicta,  senatuum  decreta,  judiciorum 
processus^  orationes  publice  habitas,  epistolae  publice  missaB^  et 
similia,  absque  narrationis  contextu  sive  filo  continuo. 

AnHquUates,  seu  historiarum  reliquiao^  sunt  (uti  jam  diximus) 
tanquam  tabulae  naufragii ;  cum  deficiente  et  fere  submersa 
rerum  memoria,  nihilominus  homines  industrii  et  sagaces^  per- 
tinaci  quadam  et  scrupulosa  diligentia,  ex  genealogiis^  fastis, 
titulis^  monumentisy  numismatibus^  nominibus  propriis  et  stilis, 
Ycrborum  etymologiis^  proverbiis,  traditionibus,  archiyis  et  in- 
strumentis  tarn  publicis  quam  privatis,  historiarum  fragmentis 
librorum  neutiquam  historicorum  locis  dispersis ;  ex  his  inquam 
omnibus,  vel  aliquibus,  nonnulla  a  temporis  diluvio  eripiunt  et 
conserrant.  Kes  sane  operosa,  sed  mortalibus  grata,  et  cum 
reverentia  quadam  conjuncta ;  ac  digna  certe  quae,  deletia 
fabulosis  naiionum  originibus,  in  locum  hujusmodi  commen- 
titiorum  substituatur :  sed  tamen  eo  minus  habens  authoritatis, 
quia  pauc(H7mi  licentiae  subjicitur  quod  paucis  curae  eat. 

In  his  Imperfectae  Historiae  generibus  defectum  aliquem  non 
puto  designandum,  cum  sint  tanquam  imperfecte  mista ;  ut  de- 
fectus  hujusmodi  sit  ex  ipsa  earum  natura.  Ad  Epitonuu  quod 
attinet  (histoiiarum  certe  teredines  et  tineas),  eas  exulare  vo- 
lumus;  quod  etiam  cum  plurimis  qui  maxime  sani  iuerunt 
judicii  facimus;  utpote  quae  complura  nobilissimarum  histo- 
riarum corpora  exederint  et  corroderint,  atque  in  f»ces  inutiles 
demum  rcdegerint.^ 

*  Bacon  often  condemns,  and  not  altogether  unjustly,  the  use  of  epitomes.  The 
development  of  a  liking  for  abridgments  Is  certainly  a  remariLable  liBatttre  in  the  de« 
*Jine  of  Roman  literature. 
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CAPUT  VIL 

Partitio   HistaricB  JustcB  in   Chronica,  Vitas,  e^t  Belationes; 
earumque  partium  explicatio. 

At  Histaria  Justa  triom  est  generum,  pro  ratione  object!  quod 
sibi  proponit  reprsBsentandum.  Aut  enim  portionem  aUqtiam 
temparis  reprsBsentat ;  aut  personam  singularem  memoria  di- 
gnam ;  aut  actionem  aliquam  sive  rem  gestam  ex  illustrioribus. 
Primum  Chronica^  sive  Annaks,  appellamus;  secundum  Vitas; 
tertium  Belationes.  Inter  quad.  Chronica  celebritate  et  nomine 
excellere  iridentur ;  Y it®  autem  fructu  et  exemplis ;  Belationes 
rursus  ednceritate  et  veritate.  Chronica  namque  amplitudinem 
actionum  publicarum,  et  personarum  facies  extemas  et  in  publi- 
cum versas,  proponunt;  minora  autem  quae  tum  ad  res  turn  ad 
personas  pertinent,  omittunt  et  silentio  involvunt.  Cum  vero 
id  artificii  divini  sit  proprium  ut  maxima  e  minimis  stupendai, 
fit  stepenumero  ut  hujusmodi  historia,  minora  tantum  persecuta, 
negotiorum  pompam  potius  et  solennia  quam  eorum  yeros 
f omites  et  texturas  subtilioresostendat;  quinetiam,  etsi  consilia 
ipsa  addat  atque  inunisceat,  tamen  granditate  gaudens,  plus 
grayitatis  atque  prudentise  quam  revera  habent  humanis  actio- 
nibus  aspergat;  ut  satira  aliqua  possit  esse  verier  humanse 
yitae  tabuk,  quam  nonnuUa  ex  ejusmodi  historiis.  Contra 
Vitae,  si  diligenter  et  cum  judicio  perscribantur  (neque  enim 
de  elogiis  et  hujusmodi  conunemorationibus  jejimis  loquimur), 
quandoquidem  personam  singularem  pro  subjecto  sibi  propo- 
nant,  in  qua  necesse-  est  actiones  non  minus  leyes  quam  graves, 
paryas  quam  grandes,  priyatas  quam  publicas,  componi  et  com- 
misceri,  sane  magis  yiyas  et  fidas  rerum  narrationes,  et  quas  ad 
exemplum  tutius  et  felicius  transferre  possis,  exhibent  At 
Belationes  actionum  speciales  (qualia  sunt  Bellum  Peloponnesi, 
Expeditio  Cyri,  Conjuratio  CatilinoB,  et  similia)  omnino  puriore 
et  magis  sincero  yeritatis  candore  yestiri  par  est,  quam  Histo- 
rias  Justas  temporum ;  quia  argumentum  in  iis  deligi  et  sumi 
potest  habile  et  definitum,  atque  ejusmodi  ut  de  eo  notitia  et 
certitude  bona  et  plena  informatio  haberi  possit:  cum  contra 
Historia  Temporis  (prsesertim  quse  adtate  scriptoris  multo  anti- 
quior  sit)  necessario  in  memoria  rerum  saepius  fatiscat,  et  yeluti 
spatia  vacua  contineat,  quae  ingenio  et  conjectura  occupari  et 
suppleri  satis  licenter  consueverunt.     Hoc  tamen  ipsum,  quod 
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de  Relationum  sinceritate  dicimus,  cum  exceptione  intelli* 
gendum  est;, nam  fatendum  certe  est  (com  humana  omnia  ex 
parte  laborent,  et  commoda  cum  incommodis  fere  perpetuo  con- 
juncta  sint)  hujusmodi  Relationes^  prssertim  si  sub  ipsa  rerum 
gestarum  tempora  edantur,  (cum  ssepius  vel  ad  gratiam  vel  ad 
invidiam  scribantur,)  omnium  narrationum  merito  maxime  sn- 
spectas  esse.  Sed  rursus  huic  incommode  etiam  illud  con- 
nascitur  remedium;  quod  illae  ipsae  Belationes,  cum  non  ex 
una  parte  solummodo^  sed  pro  factionibus  et  partium  studiis  ex 
utraque  parte^  semper  fere  edantur^  viam  hoc  pacto  quandam 
veritati^  tanquam  inter  extrema,  aperiunt  et  muniunt ;  atque, 
postquam  contentiones  animonim  deferbuerint,  historico  bono 
et  prudenti  non  pessima  historis  perfections  materia  et  se- 
mentis  sunt. 

Quod  vero  ad  ea,  quie  in  his  tribus  HiBtoris  generibus  de- 
siderari  iddeantur ;  dubium  certe  non  est,  quin  plunmae  histo- 
rifls  particulares  (de  talibus  loquimur  qus  esse  possint^  alicujus 
dignitatis,  aut  etiam  mediocritatis),  cum  maximo  regnorum  et 
rerumpublicarum  quibus  debentur  honoris  et  nominis  detri- 
mentOy  hucusque  pr»termiss8B  sint;  quas  notare  perlongum 
esset  Cseterum  exterarum  nationum  historias  exterorum 
cursd  relinquens  {ne  forte  sim  in  aliena  repvhlica  curiosus) 
non  possum  non  apud  Majestatem  tuam  conqueri  de  Historias 
AnglisB,  quiB  nunc  habetur,  vilitate  et  indignitate,  quatenus 
ad  corpus  ejus  integrum  ;  necnon  Historise  Scotise  iniquitate 
et  obUquitate,  quatenus  ad  authorem  ejus  recentissimum  et 
uberrimum  ^ ;  reputans  mecum  honorificum  admodum  Majestati 
tu8d  futurum,  atque  opus  posteritati  gratissimum,  si  quemad- 
modum  insula  haec  Magnse  Britannise  se  nunc  in  unam  mo- 
narchiam  coalitam  ad  sequentes  states  transmittit,  ita  in  una 
historia  descripta  a  prsteritis  sseculis  repeteretur ;  eodem  modo 
quo  historiom  decern  tribuum  regni  Israelis  et  duarum  tribuum 
regni  Judas,  tanquam  gemellam,  Sacra  Pagina  deducit.  Quod 
si  moles  hujusmodi  historias  (magna  certe  et  ardua)  quominus 
exacte  et  pro  dignitate  perscribatur,  irideatur  obfiitura,  ecce  tibi 

*  In  the  original,  and  also  in  the  iwork  as  rpprinted  by  Bawley  In  1638,  the  paren- 
thesis ends  at  pouini.  But  the  constraction  seems  to  require  that  it  be  extended  to 
medioeritattM, — J,  S, 

'  Bacon  alludes  to  Buchanan,  of  whom  James  speaks  with  much  Uttemess  in  the 
BasiUeon  Donm,  It  has  been  said  that  Buchanan's  mind  was  foiling  when  he  wrots 
the  concluding  books  of  his  history,  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  SeoU  is  so  much 
viiifled. 
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memorabilem  nmlto  anguBtioris  temporis  periodum^  quatenus  ad 
Historiam  Angliad ;  nimimm  ab  Unione  Boearum  ad  Unionem 
Regnorum ;  epatium  temporis  quod  meo  quidem  judicio  ma* 
jorem  recipit  eventuum  (quae  ^  raro  se  ostendunt)  varietatem, 
quam  in  pari  succesaionum  numero  uspiam  in  regno  haereditario 
deprehendere  licet.  Incipit  enim  ab  adeptione  coronas  mixta, 
partim  armis,  partim  jure ;  ingressum  siquidem  ferrum  aperuit^ 
Btabilimentum  attulerunt  nuptiae ;  secuta  igitur  sunt  tempora 
illis  initiis  consentanea ;  simillima  fluctibus  post  magnam  tem- 
-pestAtem  tumores  et  agitationes  suas  sed  absque  aliqua  immani 
procella,  retinentibus ;  atque  gubematoris  prudentia,  qui  unus 
inter  antecessores  reges  consilio  enituit,  superatis.  Qrdine 
prozimus  succedit  rex,  cujus  actiones,  licet  magis  impetu 
quam  consilio  administratae,  non  leve  tamen  in  rebus  EuropaB 
momentum  attulerunt,  eas  subinde  librando  et  inclinando 
prout  ipsae  propendebant. '  Quo  etiam  regnante,  ccepit  fieri 
ingens  ilia  status  ecdesiastici  mutatio,  qualis  raro  admodum 
prodit  in  theatrum.  Secutus  est  rex  minor.  Dein  tenta* 
mentmn  tyrannidis,  licet  illud  brevissimum  fuerit,  instar  fe- 
bris  ephemerae.  Dein  regnum  feminaB,  extero  regi  nuptae* 
Rursus  regnum  feminae  solitarias  et  coelibis.  Haec  omnia  de- 
mum  excepit  eventus  iste  faustus  et  gloriosus;  nimirum 
hujusce  insulaB  Britanniaa,  a  toto  orbe  divisae,  in  se  unio ;  per 
quam  vetus  illud  oraculum  ^neas  redditum,  quod  requiem  ei 
prasmonstrabat, 

(Antiquam  exquirite  matrem)  * 

supra  nobilissimas  gentes  Anglian  et  ScotiaB,  in  nomine  illo 
BritannuBy  antiqutB  sua  mairis,  jam  convenientes,  adimpletum 
sit;  in  pignus  et  tesseram  metaB  et  exitus  errorum  et  pere- 
grinationis  jam  reperti.  Ita  ut  quemadmodum  corpora  pon- 
derosa  jactata,  antequam  ponant  et  consistant,  trepidationes 
quasdam  experiantur;  eodem  modo  probabile  videtur  Divina 
Providentia  factum  esse,  ut  monarchia  ista,  priusquam  in  tua 
Majestate  regiaque  tua  sobole  (in  qua  spero  eam  in  perpetuum 
fore  stabilitam)  consisteret  et  confirmata  esset,  has  tam  varias 
mutationes  et  Ticissitudines,  tanquam  praeludia  stabilitatb  suad, 
subiret. 

*  So  In  the  origlnaL    We  ought  probably  to  read  evmUfmm.  — /.  S, 

*  **In  vero  che  11  aerenlsslmo  d'AnglUba  mostratograndlsslino  anlmo  e  ardlre  In  ftr 
la  guem,  e  molta  prndcns^  e  magnanlmiti^  In  trattar  la  pace.'—  i^efcutoiie  di  Marino 
CawaOi  (1646),  In  Albert's  collection  [ter.  1.  toL  L  p.  S84.]. 

*  Yiitl.  JEn.  lU.  96. 
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De  Vitis  cogitantem,  subit  quiedam  admiratio,  tempoia  ista 
nostra  haud  nosse  bona  sua ;  cum  tarn  rara  sit  commemoratio  et 
conscrlptio  Titarum,  eorum  qui  nostro  saBCulo  daruenmt.  Etsi 
enim  reges,  et  qui  absolutum  principatum  obtineant,  pauci  esse 
possint;  principes  etiam  in  republica  libera  (tot  rebuspublicis 
in  monarchiam  conrersis)  haud  multi ;  utcunque  tamen  non  de- 
fuerunt  viri  egregii  (licet  sub  regibua)  qui  meliora  merentur 
quam  incertam  et  vagam  memoriie  suae  fieunam,  aut  elogia  arida 
et  jejuna.  Etenim  hac  ex  parte  inventum  oujusdam  ex  poetis 
recentioribus,  quo  antiquam  fabulam  locupletayit^  non  inelegans 
est.  Fingit  ille  in  extremitate  fili  Parcarum  numisma  quod- 
dam  seu  monile  pendere^  in  quo  defuncti  nomen  impressum  sit; 
Tempus  autem  cultrum  Atropi  prostolari,  et  statim  absdsso  file 
numismata  eripere^  eaque  asportata  paulo  post  in  fluvium  Le* 
ihes  ex  gremio  suo  projicere;  circa  fluvium  autem  magnam 
arium  vim  Yolitare^  qu»  numismata  anripiunt^  ac  postquam  in 
rostris  ipsarum  paulisper  eadem  circumtulerint,  paulo  post  per 
incuriam  in  fluvium  decidere  permittunt;  inter  eas  vero  cygnos 
reperiri  nonnullos,  qui  si  numisma  aliquod  cum  nomine  preben- 
derinty  illico  ad  templum  quoddam  illud  deferre  solebant^  Im* 
mortalitati  consecratum.'  Hujusmodi  itaque  cygni  nostris 
temporibus  fere  defecerunt.  Quamvis  autem  plurimi  hominum^ 
curis  et  studiis  suis  nimio  plus  quam  corporibus  mortales, 
nominis  sui  memoriam  veluti  fumum  aut  auram  despidant^ 
Animi  nil  magnse  laudis  egentes ;' 

quorum  scilicet  philosophia  et  severitas  ab  ea  radice  pullulat, 
Nonprius  laudes  cantempsimuf,  quam  laudanda  facer e  desivimus  *; 
id  tamen  apud  nos  Salomonis  judicio  non  pnejudicabit ;  Me- 
tnariajtuti  cum  latidibus,  at  impiorum  nomen  piUrescet^ :  Altera 
perpetuo  floret,  alteram  aut  in  oblivionem  protinus  abit,  aut  in 
odorem  tetrum  computrescit  Ac  propterea  in  eo  ipso  stilo  vd 
loquendi  formula,  qusB  recte  admodum  recepta  est  ut  defunctis 
tribuatur  {fodicU  jnemaricB,  pite  memaruB,  bona  memarue)  agno- 

>  The  poet  referred  to  is  Arioato ;  Orlando  FuHoto  [at  the  close  of  the  34th  and 
beginning  of  the  35th  books].  For  this  reference  I  am  indebted  to  BIr.  Singer,  NoU» 
and  Queries,  Tol.  v.  p.  232.  He  remarks  that  the  Orlamdo  Fmrioeo  was  then  popular 
in  the  recent  translation  of  Sir  John  Harrington.  It  would  seem  as  if  Bacon  refers 
to  the  translation,  which  ascribes  the  power  of  giving  immortality  to  <*  HutorioHt 
learned  and  Poets  rare,**  whereas  the  original  speaks  only  of  poets. 

•  Virg.  JEn.  V.  751. 

•  *•  Nam  postquam  desUmns  flwere  landanda,  landail  quoqae  Ineptom  ptttaaras.** 
—  Plin.  Bp,  iiL  91. 

•  Prov.  X.  7. 
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scere  Tidemar  illnd  quod  Cicero  (mutuatiis  id  ipmim  a  De- 
moBthene)  protulit^  Bonam  famam  propriam  esse  possessionem 
defunctorunu  ^  Quam  quidem  possessioiiem  non  possum  noQ 
notare  nostro  sbyo  incultam  ut  plurimum  et  neglectam  jacere. 

Quantum  ad  Belaiiones,  optandum  eeset  prorsus  ut  multo 
major  circa  eas  adhiberetur  diligentia.  Quippe  yix  incidit 
aliqua  actio  paulo  iUustrior,  cui  non  intersit  calamus  aliquis 
ex  melioribusy  qui  earn  ezcipere  et  describere  possit.  Quoniam 
autem  is  perpaucorum  hominum  esse  debet,  qui  historiami 
justam  pro  dignitate  conscribat  (ut  ex  paudtate  historicorum 
vel  mediocrium  satis  liquet),  idcirco  si  actiones  particulares  sub 
tempus  ipsum  quo  geruntur  tolerabili  aliquo  scripto  memo- 
ris  mandarentur,  sperandum  esset  exorituros  quaudoque,  qui 
historiam  justam  ope  et  auxilio  illarum  SehMonum  conscri- 
bere  posset.  His  'enim  instar  seminarii  esse  possint,  unde,  cum 
usus  foret,  hortus  amplus  et  magnificus  consereretur. 


CAPUT  vnL« 


Partitio  HistoricB  Temparum  in  Historiam  Universalem,  et  Par- 
ticularem ;  et  utriusque  commoda,  et  incommoda. 

HiSTOBiA  Tempomm  aut  Universalis  est,  aut  Flartictdaris. 
Hadc  alieujus  Regni,  vel  ReipvhliccSy  vel  Nationis  res  gestas 
complectitur;  ilia  Dmversi  Orbis.  Neque  enim  defuemnt,  qui 
Historiam  Mundi  etiam  ab  origine  scripsisse  yideri  volunt; 
farraginem  rerum  et  compendia  narrationum  pro  historia  exhi- 
bentes;  alii  sui  temporis  res  per  orbem  terrarum  memorabiles 

>  The  paasage  of  Cicero  to  which  Bacon  alludes  ia,  I  apprehend,  to  be  foond  in  the 
ninth  Philippic :  **  Yita  enim  mortuorum  in  memorU  vivorum  est  posita.**  I  have 
not  met  with  the  oorreepondhig  passage,  if  there  is  one,  in  Demosthenes,  and  am 
indtned  to  believe  that  Bacon  was  thhiking  of  the  following  sentence  in  Wolf's  trans- 
lation of  the  ^  Denumieum  of  laocrates :  «*  Mortem  ....  honeste  oppetitam  natura 
pecuUare  pnestantium  Tlromm  munua  esw  volult"  [I  should  rather  suppose  that  h« 
alluded  to  the  opening  of  the  A6yos  'Evirdt^s  (1389.  10)  :  f28v«a  yhp  [i  v6Xis]  vapii 
ro7t  XPn^^^  iivSpdcri  ria  /jJp  r&p  -xpiumJerttv  itHi<r§is  ical  rwr  irar&  ror  fiiw  ^viof 
iaeokciatts  ^tptrnpofUpaSf  r^s  S*  iprnjs  ical  rShf  hrai^mv  waaeu^  r^y  iviBv/dw  v^w,  ^ 
2r  ravT*  iir  a^^o?f  fiAKurra  yivovro  xAymv^  Tolnou  ^^^of  Zw  o^oi^f  rifAoy,  li^  ijw 
fdrrcf  4itr^aavro  9l9o^tay  aSrij  ital  rfTfXfvrijic^o'iy  adroif  &to9o- 
9f  (if.  There  are  other  points  of  resemblance  between  the  ninth  Philippic  and  the 
A6yos  'Evirdt^iof  which  make  it  probable  that  Cicero  had  it  in  his  eye,  and  the  third 
form  which  these  two  corresponding  passages  assume  in  Bacon  seems  to  be  the  result 
of  an  imperltet  recollection  of  both.  It  represents  the  exact  sentiment  of  the  Greek 
orator  in  the  shape  adopted  by  the  Roman. — J.  S,] 

'  There  is  iiotbittgoorrespoDding  to  this  chapter  in  the  ililMiMemeiiti/lecnTi^ 
/.A 
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tanquam  justa  historia  complecti  posse  confisi  flnnt;  conata 
profecto  magnanimo,  atque  fructu  baud  ezigao.  Neqne  enim 
res  hoinanie  ita  unperiis  aot  r^onibus  divise  sunt,  ut  non 
habeant  multa  connexa ;  quare  juvat  certe  hiSL,  alicui  saeculo 
aut  stati  destinata,  veluti  una  tabula  contenta  et  descripta 
intuerL  Fit  etiam,  ut  plurima  scripta  non  contemnenda 
(qualia  sunt  eie  de  quibus  antea  locuti  sumus  Belationes),  alias 
forte  peritura  neque  prelum  ssepius  passura,  aut  saltern  capita 
ipsorum,  in  htuusmodi  Historiam  Generalem  recipiantur,  atque 
hoc  pacto  figantur  et  conserventur.  Yeruntamen,  A  quis  rem 
rectius  perpendat,  animadvertet  tam  severas  esse  Historiae  Justse 
leges,  ut  eas  in  tanta  argumenti  Tastitate  exercere  yix  liceat; 
adeo  ut  minuatur  potius  bistoriie  majestas  molis  granditate, 
quam  amplificetur.  Fiet  enim,  ut  qui  tam  yaria  undequaque 
persequitur,  is  informationis  religione  paulatim  remissa,  et  dili- 
gentia  sua,  qu»  ad  tot  res  extenditur,  in  singulis  elanguescente, 
auras  populares  et  rumores  captet ;  et  ex  relationibus  non  ad- 
modum  authenticis,  aut  hujusmodi  aliqua  levidensi  materia, 
historiam  conficiet.  Quinetiam  necesse  ei  erit  (ne  opus  in  im- 
mensum  excrescat)  plurima  relatu  digna  consulto  prstermittere, 
atque  ad  epitomarum  rationes  ssepius  delabi  Incumbit  etiam 
aliud  periculum  non  parvmn,  atque  utilitati  illi  Historiae  Uni- 
versalis ex  diametro '  oppositum ;  quemadmodum  enim  Uni- 
versalis Historia  narrationes  aliquas,  quad  alias  forte  fuissent 
periturad,  conservat;  ita  contra  saepenumero  narrationes  alias 
satis  fructuosas,  quae  aliter  victune  fuissent,  propter  grata  mor- 
talibus  rerum  compendia  perimit. 


CAPUT  IX. 

Partitio  alia  Histarue  Temporum,  in  Annales  et  Acta  Diuma. 

Etiam  Historia  Temporum  recte  dividitur  in  Annales,  et 
Diaria  ;  quae  divisio,  licet  ex  periodis  temporum  nomina  sumat, 
tamen  ad  delectum  rerum  etiam  pertinet  Becte  enim  Corne- 
lius Tacitus,  cum  in  mentionem  magnificentiao  quarundam 
structurarum  incidit,  statim  subdit,  ex  dignUate  populi  Ramani 
repertum  esse  res  iUustres  Annalibus,  talia  Diumis  urbis  Aciis 
mandare  ^ ;  applicando  Annalibus  res  quae  ad  statum  reipublicce 

>  Tfec  Ann.  zilL  81. 
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pertinent,  acta  vero  et  accidentia  leyiora  Diariis.  Meo  utique 
judicio,  valere  conveniret  disciplinam  quandam  Haraldicam  in 
disponendis  non  minus  librorum  quam  personarum  dignitati- 
bus.  Sicut  enim  nihil  rebus  civilibus  magis  detrahit,  quam 
ordinum  et  graduum  confusio;  ita  etiam  authoritati  historise 
gravis  baud  parum  derogat,  si  admisceantur  politicis  res  levioris 
momenti ;  quales  sunt  pomp»  et  solennitates  et  spectacula,  et 
bujusmodi.  Atque  sane  optandum  esset  ut  ilia  ipsa  distinctio 
in  consuetudinem  yeniret.  Nostris  vero  temporibus,  Diaria  in 
nayigationibus  tantum  et  expeditionibus  bellicis  in  usu  sunt. 
Apud  antiques  certe  regum  honori  dabatur,  ut  acta  palatii  sui 
in  Diaria  referrentur ;  quod  yidemus  factum  fuisse  sub  Aha- 
suero  Persarum  rege ;  qui  cum  noctem  ageret  insomnem  Diaria 
poposcit,  ubi  conjurationem  Eunucborum  recognovit.^  At  in 
Alexandri  Magni  Diariis  tam  pusilla  continebantur^  ut  etiam  si 
forte  ad  mensam  dormiret  in  acta  reponeretur.^  Neque  enim 
sicut  Annales  tantum  grayia,  ita  Diaria  tantum  leyia  complexa 
sunt ;  sed  omnia  promiscue  et  cursim  Diariis  excipiebantur,  seu 
majoris  aeu  minoris  momenti. 


CAPUT  X. 
Partitio' seeunda  Histories  Civilis,  in  Meram  et  Mixtam. 

PosTBEMA  yero  partitio  Historise  Ciyilis  ea  sit ;  ut  diyidatur 
in  Meram,  et  Mixtam.  Mixtures  celebres  du® ;  altera  ex  Sci- 
entia  Ciyili^  altera  praecipue  ex  Naturali.  Introductum  est 
enim  ab  aliquibus  genus  scribendi^  ut  quis  narrationes  aliquas> 
non  in  serie  historise  continuatas,  sed  ex  delectu  authoris  ex- 
cerptas  conscribat;  delude  easdem  recolat  et  tanquam  rumi- 
net ;  et  sumpta  ab  ipsis  occasione,  de  rebus  politicis  disserat.^ 
Quod  genus  Histories  RuminatcB  nos  sane  magnopere  probamus, 
modo  bujusmodi  scriptor  hoc  agat,  et  hoc  se  agere  confiteatur. 
Historiam  autem  Justam  ex  professo  scribenti  politica  ubique 
ingerere,  atque  per  ilia  filum  historian  interrumpere,  intempesti- 
ymn  quiddam  et  molestmn  est.     Licet  enim  Historia  quieque 

»  Esther,  vt  1.  *  Plut.  Symp.  i.  6, 

'  The  most  celebrated  work  of  this  kind  Is  one  with  which  Bacon  was  fkmlUar, — 
the  Diieoni  of  Maochlavelll,  of  which  the  namtive  part  is  derived  from  Livy.  Am- 
roiratl,  who  died  in  1600,  took  Tacitus  as  his  author.  His  Diicorn  never  attained  the 
celebrity  of  those  of  MacchiavelU. 
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pradentior  polidoia  pneceptis  et  monitis  vehiti  impregnata 
sit,  tamen  scriptor  ipse  sibi  obstetricari  non  debet. 

Mixta  etiam  est  Historia  Cosmographica,  idque  mnltipliciter. 
Habet  enim  ex  Historia  Naturali,  regiones  ipsas,  atque  eamm 
situs  et  frnctus ;  ex  Historia  Civili,  urbes,  imperia,  mores ;  ex 
MathematiciSj  climata  et  configuratibnes  coeli,  quibus  traotus 
mundi  subjacent.  In  quo  genere  Histori»  sive  scientist  est 
quod  sasculo  nostro  gratulemur.  Orbis  enim  terrarum  factus 
est  hac  nostra  sstate  minun  in  modum  fenestratus  atque  patens. 
Antiqui  certe  Zonas  et  Antipodas  noyerant, 

(Nosque  ubi  primus  equis  Oriens  afflavit  anhelia, 
Dlic  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  Vesper),  ^ 

idque  ipsum  magis  per  demonstrationes  quam  per  peregrina- 
tiones.  Yerum  ut  carina  aliqua  parva  coelum  ipsum  smulare- 
tur ;  atque  uniyersum  globmn  terrestrem^  magis  etiam  obliquo 
et  fiexuoso  quam  coelestia  solent  itinere,  circumiverit ;  ea  est 
nostri  sascuti  prssrogativa ;  ita  ut  prassens  aetas  jure  in  symbolo 
suo  usurpare  possit  non  tantum  illud  Pltis  ultra  ',  ubi  antiqui 
usurpabant  Nan  ultra  ;  atque  insuper  illud  ImitahiU  fulmen  ubi 
antiqui  Non  imUaMle  falmeny 

Demens  qui  nimbos  et  non  imitabile  fulmen ;' 
yerum  et  illud^  quod  onmem  admirationem  superat^  Imitabile 
coelum;  propter  nayigationes  nostras,  quibus  circa  uniyersum 
teme  ambitum,  ccdestium  corporum  more,  yolyi  et  circumagi 
saepius  concessum  fuit. 

Atque  hadc  pradclara  in  re  nautica  atque  orbe  perlustrando 
fcelicitas,  de  ulterioribua  etiam  progressibus  et  augmentis  sci- 
entiarum  spem  magnam  facere  possit;  praesertim  cum  diyino 
yideatur  oonsilio  esse  decretum,  ut  haac  duo  coasya  sint.  Sio 
enim  Daniel  Propheta,  de  noyissimis  temporibus  yerba  faciens, 
praedicit,  Plurimi  pertransibunt  et  aupebitur  sdentia* ;  quad 
pertransitus  siye  perlustratio  mundi,  atque  multiplex  augmen- 
tum  scientiarum,  eidem  saM^ulo  destinarentur ;  sicut  magna  ex 
parte  jam  completum  yidemus ;  quandoquidem  tempera  nostra, 
duabus  illis  prioribus  doctrinarum  periodis  aut  reyolutionibiis 
(alteri  apud  Graacos,  alteri  apud  Romanes)  eruditione  non  mul* 
tum  cedant,  eas  yero  in  aliquibus  longe  superent. 

>  yirg.  Georg.  L  960. 

*  **  Plus  ultra,**  which  Bacon  often  qiMlei»  wts  the  motto  adopted  hf  the  emperor 
Cbaries  y. 
■  ytrg.  ^n.  tL  500.  *  Daniel,  sli.  4. 
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CAPUT  XI. 

PartUio  ButariiB  Hcclesiastic€B,  in  Ecclesiasticam  specialem^ 
Histoiiam  ad  Prophetias,  et  Historiam  Nemeseos. 

HiSTOBiA  Ecclesiastica  in  genere  easdem  fere  cum  Historia 
Civili.partitiones  subit.  Sunt  enim  Chronica  Ecclesiastica^  sunt 
yit»  Patrum^  sunt  Relationes  de  Synodis  et  reliquis  ad  Eccle- 
siam  spectantibufl.  Proprio  vero  nomine^  recte  dividitur  in 
Historiam  JScclesiastieam  (generis  nomine  servato)  et  Historiam 
ad  Prophetias^  et  Historiam  Nemeseos  sive  ProvidentuB.  Prima 
EcclesiiB  Militantis  tempora  et  statum  diyersum  memorat ;  sive 
iUa  fluctuet,  ut  Area  in  Diluvio ;  sive  itineretur,  ut  Area  in 
Eremo ;  sive  consistat^  ut  Area  in  Templo ;  hoc  est^  Statum 
Ecclesisd  in  Persecutione,  in  Motu^  et  in  Pace.  In  hac  parte 
defectum  aliquem  non  invenio ;  quin  supersunt  in  ilia  complura 
potius  quam  desunt.  Illud  sane  optarem,  ut  mass®  tarn  pras- 
grandi  yirtus  quoque  et  sinceritaa  narrationum  responderent. 

Secunda  pars^  que  est  Historia  ad  Prophetias,  ex  duobus 
relativis  constat^  Prophetia  ipsa  et  ejus  Adimpletione.  Qua- 
propter  tale  esse  debet  hujus  operis  institutum^  ut  cum  singulis 
ex  Scripturis  prophetiis^  eventuum  Veritas  conjungatnr;  idque 
per  omnes  mimdi  setates ;  turn  ad  confirmationem  fidei^  tum  ad 
instituendam  disciplinam  quandam  et  peritiam  in  interpreta- 
tione  prophetiarum  qusd  adhuc  restant  complendce.  Attamen 
in  hac  re  admittenda  est  ilia  latitude,  qu»  diyinis  vaticiniis 
propria  est  et  familiaris ;  ut  adimpletionea  eorum  fiant  et  con- 
tinenter  et  punctualiter.  Beferunt  enim  Authoris  sui  naturam^ 
Cut  unus  dies  tanquam  mille  anni,  et  milk  anni  tanquam  unus 
dies^;  atque  licet  plenitude  et  fiGustigium  complementi  eorum 
plemmque  alicui  certie  »tati  vel  etiam  certo  momento  destine- 
tor,  attamen  habent  interim  graduB  nonnuUoe  et  scalas  comple- 
menti per  diversas  mundi  astates.  Hoc  opus  desiderari  statuo ; 
verum  tale  est  ut  magna  cum  sapientia*  sobrietate,  et  reverentia 
tractandum  sit,  aut  omnino  dimittendum. 

Tertia  pars,  qusB  Historia  Nemeseos  est,  sane  in  calamos  non- 
nullorum  piorum  virorum  incidit,  sed  non  sine  partium  studio ; 
occupata  est  autem  in  observanda  divina  ilia  convenientia,  quas 
nonnunquam  intercedit  inter  Dei  voluntatem  revelatam  et 
secretam.     Quamyis  enim  tam  obscura  sint  consilia  et  judicia 

>  tnlm  ic.  4.  [and  2  Pet  Ul.  8.] 
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Dei^  at  hamuU  animaU  sint  penitus  inscmtabilia ;  quinetiam 
asBpiuB  eomm  oculis  qui  prospiciont  e  tabemacnlo  se  subda* 
cant;  diymas  tamen  sapientisB  visum  aliquando  per  vices,  ad 
Buorum  confirmationeiu  et  confusionem  eorum  qui  tanquam 
sine  Deo  sunt  in  mundo,  ea,  quasi  majoribus  characteribus 
descripta,  sic  proponere  conspicienda,  ut  (sicuti  loquitur  Fro- 
pheta)  quivis  etiam  in  eursu  ea  perlegere  possit  ^;  hoc  est,  ut 
homines  mere  sensuales  et  voluptarii,  qui  judicia  ilia  divina 
prsetervehi  festinant  neque  cogitationes  suas  in  ea  unquam 
defigunt,  tamen  quamvis  propere  currant  et  aliud  agant,  ipsa 
agnoscere  cogantur.  Talia  sunt  vindictaB  sene  et  inopinas; 
salutes  subito  affulgentes  et  insperatsB;  consilia  divina  per 
ambages  rerum  tortuosas  et  stupendas  spiras  tandem  se  mani- 
festo expedientia ;  et  similia  ;  qus  valent  non  solum  ad  con- 
solandos  animos  fidelium,  sed  ad  percellendas  et  convincendas 
conscientias  improboruuL 


CAPUT  xn. 


De  Appendicibus  SistariiB ;  qua  circa  Verba'  Hominum  (quefn^ 
admbdum  Historia  ipsa  circa  Facta)  versantur :  Partitio 
earum  in  Orationes,  Epistolas,  et  Apophthegmata» 

At  non  Factorum  solummodo  humani  generis,  verum  etiam 
Dictorum,  memoria  servari  debet.  Neque  tamen  dubium  quin 
Dicta  ilia  quandoque  historife  ipsi  inserantur,  quatenus  ad  rea 
gestas  perspicue  et  graviter  narrandas  faciant  et  deserviant. 
Sed  Dicta  sive  Verba  Humana  proprie  custodiunt  libri  Oratio^ 
numy  Epistolarum,  et  Apopkthegmatunu  Atque  Oratianes  sane 
virorum  prudentium,  de  negotiis  et  causis  gravibus  et  arduis 
habit8B>  tum  ad  rerum  ipsarum  notitiam  tum  ad  eloquentiam 

■  Habbakuk,  U.  2.  Baoon  serais  to  lUTe  noisundentood  tbe  meaning  of  the  passage, 
the  English  translation  of  which  is  quite  In  accordance  both  with  the  Vulgate  and 
with  the  Septuagint  version.  The  meaning  may  be  thus  paraphrased :  **  Write  so  as 
that  the  message  may  be  quickly  read,  in  <»der  that  the  reader  may  run  at  once  and 
without  loss  of  time.*'  The  idea  of  quick  reading  seems  to  have  suggested  that  of  a 
hasty  and  careless  reader. 

In  my  copy  of  Acosta's  sermons  for  Advent,  which  has  Bacon's  autograph  on  the  fly- 
leaf, and  for  which  I  am  Indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  P.  La  Trobe»  the  foUow. 
Ing  words  are  underlined :  *'  Sed  explanari  in  tabulis  visio  prophetica  jubetur,  ut 
possit  cekriter  a  legente  percipi."^.^c0«l«  Condones  de  Adoentu,  (CoL  Agrip.  1609) 
p.  178.  Bacon  perhaps  connected  ee^m^er  with  legente  instead  of  with  perciyi,  and 
was  thus  led  to  suppose  that  the  passage  was  to  be  understood  in  the  way  in  which 
he  has  taken  it 
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mnltum  valent.  Sed  majora  adhuc  prsestantur  auxilia  ad  in- 
struendam  pradentiain  civilem  ab  JSpistolis,  qu83  a  Tiris  magnis 
de  negotiis  seriis  miss®  sunt.  Etenim  ex  Verbis  Hominum  nil 
sanius  aut  prasstantius^  quam  hujusmodi  Epistol®.  Habent 
enim  plus  nativi  sensus  quam  oraliones,  plus  etiam  maturitatis 
quam  colloquia  subita.  Easdem  quando  continuantur  secundum 
seriem  temporum  (ut  fit  in  illis  quse  a  legatb^  pnefectis  provin- 
ciarum^  et  aliis  imperii  ministris,  ad  reges  vel  senatus  vel  alios 
superiores  suos  mittuntur^  aut  vicissim  ab  imperantibus  ad  mi- 
nistros),  sunt  certe  ad  Historiam  prsB  onmibus  pretiosissima 
supellex.  Neque  Apophthegmata  ipsa  ad  delectationem  et  or- 
natum  tantum  prosunt^  sed  ad  res  gerendas  etiam  et  usus 
ciyiles.  Sunt  enim  (ut  aiebat  ille)  veluti  secures  aut  mucranes 
verborum,  qui  rerum  et  negotiorum  nodos  acumine  quodam 
secant  et  penetrant.  Occasiones  autem  redeunt  in  orbem>  et 
quod  olim  erat  commodum  rursus  adhiberi  et  prodesse  potest; 
sive  quis  ea  tanquam  sua  proferat^  sive  tanquam  Vetera.  Neque 
certe  de  utilitate  ejus  rei  ad  dvilia  dubitari  potest,  quam  Caesar 
dictator  opera  sua  honestavit ;  cujus  liber  utinam  eztaret,  cum 
ea  quad  usquam  habentur  in  hoc  genere  nobis  parum  cum  de- 
lectu  congesta  videantur. 

Atque  hsdo  dicta  sint  de  Historia ;  ea  scilicet  parte  doctriuae 
quad  respondet  uni  ex  Cellis  sive  Domiciliis  Intellectus,  quae 
est  Memarieu 


CAPUT  XIIL 


De  secundo  Membro  prineipali  Doctrin<B,  nempe  Poesu  Par^ 
titio  Poeseos  in  Narrativam,  Dramaticam,  et  Parabolicam. 
JSxempla  Parabolicm  tria  proponuntur. 

SjlML  ad  Poesim  veniamus.  Poesis  est  genus  doctrinsB^  verbis 
plerunque  astrictum,  rebus  solutum  et  licentiosum ;  itaque,  ut 
initio  diximus,  ad  Phantasiam  refertur,  quad  iniqua  et  illicita 
prorsus  rerum  conjugia  et  divortia  comminisci  et  machinari 
solet.  Poesis  autem  (ut  supra  innuimus)  duplici  accipitur 
sensu,  quatenus  ad  Verba,  vel  quatenus  ad  Bes  respiciat. 
Priore  sensu,  Sermonis  quidam  Character  est :  Carmen  enim 
stili  genus,  et  elocutionis  formula  quasdam,  nee  ad  res  pertinet ; 
nam  et  vera  narratio  carmine,  et  ficta  oratione  soluta  conscribi 
potest.     Posteriore  vero  scnsu,  constituimus  earn  ab  initio 
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DoctriniB  Membnim  Principale,  eamque  juxta  HiBtoriam  oolk>- 
cavimuB,  cnm  nihil  aliud  sit  qttam  Historic  Imitetio  ad  Fh^ 
turn.  Nob  igitar  in  partitionibnB  nostris  veiM  dootrinamm 
▼enas  indagontes  et  persequentes^  neque  oonsuetudini  et  divi- 
sionibns  receptiB  (in  multis)  cedentes,  Satiras  et  Elegias  et 
Epigrammata  et  Odas  et  hujnsmodi  ab  inetituto  fiermone  remo- 
Yemus^  atque  ad  philoeophiam  et  artea  oratioms  rejicimus.  Sub 
notnine  autem  Poeseos  de  Hietoria  ad  Placitum  conficta  tantum- 
modo  tractamoB. 

Partilio  PoeseoB  veiiBsima  atque  maxime  ex  proprietate, 
prsBter  illas  diyiaioneB  que  sunt  ei  cum  Historia  communes 
(sunt  enim  ficta  Cbronica,  Vit»  fict®,  fict»  etiam  Relationes)^ 
ea  est^  ut  sit  aut  Narrativa^  aut  Dramatiea,  aut  Paraboliea. 
Narrativa  proisns  historiam  imitatur^  ut  fere  fallat»  nisi  quod 
res  extoUat  sspius  supra  fidem.  Dramatica  est  veluli  historia 
spectabilis;  nam  constituit  imaginem  rerum  tanquam  pnesen- 
tium,  historia  autem  tanquam  pneteritarum.  Parabolica  vero 
est  historia  cum  typo,  quas  intellectualia  deducit  ad  sensum. 

Atque  de  P6eH  Narrativa,  sive  eam  Herotcam  appellare 
placet,  (modo  hoc  inteUigas  de  Materia,  non  de  Versu,)  ea  a 
fundamento  prorsus  nobili  excitata  videtur,  quod  ad  dignitatem' 
humansd  natuns  inprimis  spectat.  Cum  enim  mundus  sensi- 
bilis  sit  anima  rationali  dignitate  inferior^  Tidetur  Poesis  hasc 
humaniB  nature  lai^giri,  que  historia  denegat;  atque  animo 
umbris  renmi  utcunque  satisfacere,  cum  solida  haberi  non  poe- 
sint.^  Si  quis  enim  rem  acutius  introspiciat^  firmum  ex  Poesi 
sumitur  argumentum,  magnitudinem  rerum  magis  illustrem^ 
ordinem  magis  perfectum,  et  yari^tatem  magis  pulchram,  anime 
humane  oompkcere,  quam  in  natura  ipsa,  post  lapsum,  reperire 
ullo  modo  possit  Quapropter,  cum  res  geste  et  eventus  qui 
vere  historie  subjiciuntur  non  sint  ejus  amplitudinis  in  qua 
anima  humana  sibi  satisfaciat,  presto  est  Poesis,  que  facta 
magis  heroica  confingat;  cum  historia  yera  successus  rerum 
minime  pro  meritis  yirtutum  et  scelerum  narret,  corrigit  eam 
Poesis,  et  exitus  et  fortnnaa  secundum  merita  et  ex  lege  Ne- 
meseos  exhibet;  cum  historia  yera,  obyia  rerum  satietate  et 
fflmilitudine,  anime  humane  fastidio  sit,  reficit  eam  Poesis, 
inexpectata  et  yaria  et  yicissitudinum  plena  canens.  Adeo 
ut  Poesis  ista  non  solum  ad  delectationem,  sed  etiam  ad  animi 

^  **  I  am  tick  of  all 

That  diut  has  shown  me ;  let  me  dwell  in  shadows."—  Btbon. 
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mugiutudinem  et  ad  morea  conferat  Quare  et  imiito  etiam 
divinitatis  cojuspiam  particeps  videri  poesit;  quia  animum 
eri^t  et  in  aublime  rapit,  remm  simulacra  ad  animi  desideria 
aooommodando,  non  animum  rebus  (quod  ratio  tacit  et  histo* 
ria)  submittendo.  Atque  his  quidem  illeoebiis  et  congruitate 
qua  animum  humanum  demulcet,  addito  etiam  eonsortio  mu- 
sices  unde  suavius  insinuari  possit,  aditum  sibi  patefecit,  ut 
bonori  fuerit  etiam  sssculis  {dane  rudibus  et  apud  nationes 
barbaras^  cum  alia  doctrinaB  prorsus  exdusie  essent. 

Dramatica  autem  Poesis,  quid  theatrum  habet  pro  mundo, 
usu  eximia  e8t5  si  sana  foret  Non  parva  enim  esse  posset 
tbeatri  et  d&dplina  et  oorruptela.  Atque  corruptelarum  in 
boo  genere  abunde  est;  disciplina  plane  nostris  temporibus  est 
neglecta.  Attamen  licet  in  rebuspublicis  modemis  habeatur 
pro  re  ludicra  actio  theatralis^  nisi  forte  nimium  tiahat  e  satira 
et  moideat;  tamen  apud  antiquos  cur»  fuit^  ut  animos  homi- 
num  ad  virtutem  institueret.  Quinetiam  yiris  prudentibus^  et 
magnis  philosophise  veluti  animorum  plectrum  quoddam  cen* 
sebatun  Atque  sane  verissimum  est,  et  tanquam  secretum 
quoddam  natune,  hominum  animos  cum  congr^ati  sint,  magia 
quam  cum  soli  sint,  affectibus  et  impressionibus  patere.^ 


■  There  is  aotlilog  In  flie  AihaMemmmi  tf  LBomiag  correqiNNidlog  to  this  para* 
graph. 

It  is  a  curious  tut  that  these  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  modem  drama  were 
prohaUy  written,  and  were  certainly  Snt  published,  in  the  same  year  which  saw  the 
first  collection  of  Shalcespeare's  plays ;  of  which,  though  they  had  been  filling  the 
theatre  for  the  last  thirty  years,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  Bacon  had  ever  heard. 
How  little  notice  they  attracted  in  those  days  as  works  of  literary  pretension,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  extreme  difficulty  which  modem  editors  have  found  hi  ascertaining 
tlie  dates,  or  even  the  order,  of  their  prod  action.  Though  numbers  of  contemporary 
news-letters,  filled  with  literary  and  fkshionable  intelligence,  have  been  preserved,  it 
is  only  in  the  Stationer's  register  and  the  accounts  kept  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels 
that  we  find  any  notices  of  the  publication  or  acting  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  In  the 
long  series  of  letters  from  John  Chamberlain  to  Dudley  ^arleton,  scattered  over 
the  whole  period  firom  1698  to  1623, — letters  full  of  the  news  of  the  month  ;  news 
of  the  court,  the  city,  the  pulpit, and  the  bookseller's  shop ;  in  which  court-masques 
are  described  in  minute  detail,  author,  actors,  plot,  performance,  reception  and  all  ;-^ 
we  look  in  vain  for  the  name  of  Shakespeare  or  of  any  one  of  his  plays.  And  yet  during 
that  period  Hamlet,  Twelfth  Night,  Othello,  Measure  for  Measure,  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Macbeth,  Lear,  the  Tempest,  the  Winter's  Tale,  Coriolanus,  and  several  more,  roust 
have  appeared  as  novelties.  And  indeed  that  very  letter  without  which  we  should  hardly 
know  that  Shakespeare  was  personally  known  to  any  one  in  the  great  world  as  a  dis- 
tingnlshed  dramatic  writer,  —  I  mean  Lord  Southampton's  letter  in  fiirtherance  of  a 
petition  fk'om  him  and  Burbage  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere — proves  at  the  same 
time  how  little  was  known  about  him  by  people  of  that  quality.  "  This  other  "  (he 
writes,  after  describing  him  as  his  especial  friend  and  the  writer  of  some  of  our  best 
English  plays,)  hath  to  name  William  Shakespeare.  .  .  .  »  •  Both  are  right 
fomoos  in  their  qualities,  though  it  longeth  not  of  your  lordship's  gravity  and  wisdom 
to  resort  unto  the  places  where  they  were  wont  to  delight  the  public  ear."    This  was 
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At  Poens  ParabcUca  inter  reliqnas  eminet,  et  tanqnam  res 
sacra  yidetar  et  angnsta;  com  praacrUm  religio  ipsa  ejus 
opera  plemmque  utatur,  et  per  earn  oommercia  diyinoram  cum 
humanis  exerceat.  Attamen  et  biec  qaoqae  ingeniorum  circa 
allegorias  levitate  et  indalgentia  contamiiiata  invenitar.  Est 
autem  usiis  ambigui,  atque  ad  contraria  adhibetor.  Fadt  enim 
ad  involucrum;  fiicit  etiam  ad  Ubutratianenu  In  hoc  doeendi 
quiedam  ratio ;  in  illo  occuUandi  artificium  qiiaeri  videtur.  Hibc 
autem  doeendi  ratio,  qnaB  facit  ad  illustrationemy  antiqius  saecuUs 
piniimmn  adliibebatar.  Com  enim  rationia  humanse  inyenta  et 
conclusiones  (etiam  eas  qu»  nunc  tritsB  et  yulgataa  sunt)  tunc 
temporis  novse  et  insuetse  easent,  vix  illam  subtilitatem  capie- 
bant  ingenia  humana,  nisi  propius  eie  ad  sensum  per  hujua- 
modi  simulachra  et  exempla  deducerentnr.  Quare  omnia  apud 
illos  fabularum  omnigenarum  et  parabobimm  et  aenigmatum 
et  similitudinum  plena  fuerunt.  Hinc  tesserse  Pythagorse, 
»nigmata  Sphin^s,  JEsopi  fabulsB,  et  similia.  Quinetiam 
apophthegmata  veterum  Sapientum  fere  per  similitudines 
rem  demonstrabant.  Hinc  Meneniua  Agrippa  apud  Bomanoe 
(gentem  eo  8»culo  minime  literatam)  seditionem  fabula  repres- 
ait.  Denique  ut  hieroglyphica  literis,  ita  parabolse  argumentis 
erant  antiquiores.  Atque  bodie  etiam,  et  semper,  eximius  eat 
et  fuit  parabolarum  vigor ;  cum  nee  argumenta  tiun  perspicua 
nee  vera  exempla  tarn  apta  esse  possint. 

Alter  est  usus  Foeseos  Farabolicse,  priori  quasi  contrarius^ 
qui  facit  (ut  diximus)  ad  involucrum;  earum  nempe  rerum, 
quarum  dignitas  tanquam  velo  quodam  discreta  esse  mereatur ; 
hoc  est,  cum  occulta  et  mysteria  Religionis,  Politics,  et  Phi- 
losophias,  fabulis  et  parabolis  yestiimtur.  Utrum  vero  fabulis 
veteribus  poetarum  subsit  aliquis  sensus  mysticus,  dubitationem 
nonnuUam  habet.  Atque  ipsi  certe  fatemur  nos  in  cam  senten- 
tiam  propendere,  ut  non  paucis  antiquorum  poetarum  fabidis 
mysterium  infusum  foisse  putemus,^ "  Neque  nos  movet,  quod 

in  1608;  and  yet  only  dx  yean  before,  when  EUesmere  received  Elisabeth  at  Harewood, 
Othello  had  been  acted  there  for  her  entertainment.  Even  now  a  writer  otherwise 
unknown  hardly  becomes  known  as  the  author  of  a  successful  play.  "  At  present,*' 
said  Mr.  Rogers,  '*  new  plays  seem  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  literature ;  people  may  go 
to  sec  them  acted,  but  no  one  thinks  of  reading  them.  During  the  run  of  Paul  Pry, 
I  happened  to  be  at  a  dinner-party,  where  everybody  was  talking  about  it,  —  that  is, 
aliout  Liston*s  performance  of  the  hero.  I  asked  first  one  person,  then  another,  and 
then  another,  who  was  the  author  of  it  ?  Not  a  man  or  woman  in  the  company 
knew  that  it  was  written  by  Poole!'* — RecoUtcHoM  of  the  Table'talk  of  Samud 
Rogert,  p.  263.  — /.  5. 

'  The  hesitating  manner  In  which  Bacon  here  expresses  himself  shows  that  he  felt, 
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ista  puerie  fere  et  grammaticis  relmquantur^  et  vilescant,  ut  de 
illis  contemptim  sententiam  feramus;  quin  contra  cum  plane 
*constet  Bcripta  ilia,  qu83  fabulas  istas  recitant,  ex  scriptis  homi- 
num  post  Literas  Sacras  esse  antiquissima,  et  longe  his  anti- 
quiores  fabulas  ipsas,  (etenim  tanquam  prius  creditas  et  recept», 
non  tanquam  excogitatiB  ab  illis  scriptoribus,  referuntur);  vi- 
dentur  esse  instar  tenuis  cujusdam  aursB,  quas  ex  traditionibus 
nationum  magis  antiquarum  in  Graecorum  fistulas  inciderunt. 
Cum  vero  qu83  circa  harum  parabolarum  interpretationem 
adhuc  tentata  sint,  per  homines  scilicet  imperitos  nee  ultra 
locos  communes  doctos,  nobis  nullo  modo  satisfaciant;  Philoso- 
phiam  secundum  Parabolas  Antiquas  inter  Desiderata  referre 
Tisum  est.  Ejus  autem  operis  exemplum  unum  aut  alterum 
subjungemus.  Non  quod  res  sit  fortasse  tanti,  sed  ut  institu- 
tum  nostrum  servemus.  Id  hujusmodi  est,  ut  de  operibus  illis 
qusB  inter  Desiderata  ponimus  (si  quid  sit  paulo  obscurius)  per- 
petuo  aut  praecepta  ad  opus  illud  instruendum,  aut  exempla 
proponamus;  ne  quis  forte  existimet  levem  aliquam  tantum  no- 
tionem  de  illis  mentem  nostram  perstrinxisse,  nosque  regiones 
sicut  augures  animo  tantum  metiri,  neque  eas  ingrediendi  yias 
nosse.  Aliam  aliquam  partem  in  Poesi  desiderari  non  inveni- 
mus;  quin  potius  cum  planta  sit  Poesis,  qu83  veluti  a  terra 
luxuriante  absque  certo  semine  germinaverit,  supra  caeteras 
doctrinas  excrevit  et  difiusa  est.  Verum  jam  Exempla  propo- 
nemus,  tria  tantum  numero ;  unum  e  Naturalibus,  e  PoliticU 
imum,  atque  unum  denique  e  MoralUms. 

Exemplum  primum  Philo9ophi(B  secundum  ParaholcLS  antiquas^  in 
Naturalibus.     De  Universo,  secundum  fabulam  Panis. 

Antiqui  generationem  Panis  in  dubio  relinquimt.  Alii  enim 
eum  a  Mercuric  genitum,  alii  longe  alium  generationis  modum 
ei  tribuunt.  Aiunt  enim  procos  imiyersos  cum  Penelope  rem 
habuisse,  ex  quo  promiscuo  concubitu  Pana  communem  filium 
ortum  esse.  Neque  praetermittenda  est  tertia  ilia  generationis 
explicatio.  Quidam  enim  prodiderunt  eum  Jovis  et  Hybreos 
(id  est,  Contumeliad)  filium  fuisse.  Utcunque  orto,  Parcas  illi 
sorores  fuisse  perhibentur,  quae  in  specu  subterraneo  habitat 

what,  every  one  in  modern  times  who  has  considered  tbe  sul^ect  must  I  think  feel,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  mythus.  Its  essence  seems  to 
consist  in  a  half-conscious  blending  of  an  idea  with  something  that  was  accepted  sk  a 
foct  See  particularly  on  this  point  Miiller's  Introduction  to  Mythology.  The  mythus 
degeperates  into  allegory  when  the  idea  and  the  fiurt  are  conceived  of  as  anUthetical. 
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bant;  Pan  autem  moralMitur  sub  dio.  Effi^es  Panb  talis  ab 
antiquitate  describitur;  comutua,  comibus  in  acutum  sorgenti* 
buB,  et  usque  ad  ooelum  fastigiatis;  corpore  toto  hispidus  et 
villosus;  barba  in  primis  {Hromissa;  figure  biformis*  humana 
quoad  superiora^  sed  semifera  et  in  caprsB  pedes  desinente. 
Gestabat  autem  insignia  potestatisi  sinistra  fistulam  ex  septem 
cahunis  compactam,  deztra  pedum  sive  baculum  superius  currum 
et  inflezum.  Induebatur  chlamyde  ex  pelle  pardalis.  Pote- 
states  ei  et  munera  hujusmodi  atiribuuntur^  ut  sit  Deus  vena^ 
torum,  etiam  pastorum,  et  in  uniTersum  ruricolanun ;  prssee 
item  montium.  EIrat  etiam,  prozimus  a  Mercurio,  nundos 
Deorum.  Habebatur  etiam  duz  et  imperator  Nympharum, 
qu»  circa  eum  perpetuo  choreas  ducere  et  tripudiare  solebant; 
comitabantur  et  Satyri,  et  his  senicHres  SilenL  Habebat  insuper 
potestatem  terrores  immittendi,  prsesertim  inanes  et  superstitio- 
SOS,  qui  et  Panici  vocati  sunt.  Res  gestie  autem  ejus  non 
multiB  memorantur.  lUud  prsdcipuum,  quod  Cupidinem  prove* 
cayit  ad  luctam,  a  quo  etiam  in  certamine  victus  est  Etiam 
Typhonem  gigantem  retibus  implicavit  et  cohibuit.  Atqu)^ 
narrant  insuper,  cum  Ceres  moesta  et  ob  raptam  Proserpinam 
indignata  se  absoondisset,  atque  Dii  omnes  ad  earn  investigan« 
dam  magnopere  incubuissent  et  se  per  yarias  yias  dispertiti 
essent,  Paoi  solummodo  ez  fcelicitate  quadam  contigisse  ut  in- 
ter y^iandum  eam  inyeniret  et  indicaret.  Ausus  est  quoque 
cum  ApoUine  de  yictoria  musices  decertare,  atque  etiam  Mida 
judice  praelatus  est;  ob  quod  judicium  Midas  asininas  au):es 
tulit,  sed  clam  et  secreto.  Amores  Panis  nulli  referuntur,  aut 
saltern  admodum  rari ;  quod  mirum,  inter  tuibam  Deorum  pror- 
sus  tam  profuse  amatoriam,  yideri  possit.  Ulud  soixmunodo  ei 
datur,  quod  Ek^ho  adamaret,  quie  etiam  uxor  ejus  est  habita; 
atque  unam  pr»terea  nympham,  Syringam  nomine ;  in  quam, 
propter  iram  et  yindictam  Cupidinis  (quern  ad  luctam  provocare 
non  reyeritus  esset)  incensus  est  Etiam  Lunam  quondam  in 
altas  silvas  sevocasse  dicitur.  Neque  etiam  prolem  uUam 
susoepit  (quod  similiter  mirum  est,  cum  Dii,  pnesertim  masculi, 
ptolifici  admodum  essent),  nisi  quod  ei  attribuatur  tanquam 
filia,  muliercula  qusedam  ancilla,  lambe  nomine ;  qu»  ridiculis 
narratiunculis  oblectare  hospites  solebat,  ejueque  proles  ex 
conjuge  Echo  esse  a  nonnullis  existimabatur.  Parabola  talis 
esse  yidetun 
Pan  (ut  et  nomen  ipsum  etiam  sonat)  Universum^  siye  Uni- 
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vensitntem  Bemm,  reprsesentat  et  proponit  De  hujus  oiigine 
duplex  omnino  sententia  est,  atque  adeo  esse  potest*  Aut  enim 
a  Mercurio  est,  verbo  scilicet  divino  (quod  et  Sacr»  Liter® 
extra  conto)Tersiam  ponunt,  et  philosophi  ipsi  qui  ma^s  divini 
habiti  sunt  viderunt),  aut  ex  canfusis  rerum  seminibtu.  Etenim 
quidam  e  pbilosophis  seimna  rerum  etiam  substai^tia  infinita 
statuerunt;  unde  opinio  de  homoiomeris  fluxit,  quam  Anaxago- 
ras  aut  invenit  aut  celebravit.  NonnuUi  vero  magis  acute  et 
aobrie  censebant  ad  Yarietatem- rerum  expediendam  sufficere,  si 
semina  substantia  eadem,  figuris  Taria  sed  certis  et*  definitis, 
essent ;  et  reliqua  in  positura  et  complexu  seminum  ad  invicem 
ponebant^ ;  ex  quo  fonte  opinio  de  Atomis  emanavit,  ad  quam 
Democritus  se  applicavit,  cum  Leucippus  ejus  author  fuisset. 
At  alii,  licet  unum  rerum  principium  assererent  (aquam  Thales, 
aerem  Anaximenes,  ignem  Heraclitus),  tamen  illud  ipsum  prin«^ 
cipium  actu  unicum,  potential  varium  et  dispensabile  posuerunt, 
ut  in  quo  rerum  omnium  semina  laterent  Qui  vero  Materiam 
omnino  spoliatam,  et  informem,  et  ad  Formas  indifferentem  in- 
troduxerunt,  (ut  Plato  et  Aristoteles)  multo  etiam  propius  et 
propensius  ad  parabolsB  figuram  accesserunt  Posuerunt  enim 
Materiam  tanquam  publicam  meretricem,  Formae  vero  tanquam 
procos' ;  adeo  ut  omnes  de  rerum  prindpiis  opiniones  buo  red- 
eant  et  ad  illam  distributionem  reducantur',  ut  mundus  sit  vel 
a  Mercurio,  vel  a  Penelope  et  procis  omnibus*  Tertia  autem 
Generatio  Panis  ejusmodi  est,  ut  yideantur  Grseci  aliquid  de 
Hebneis  mysteriis  vel  per  iBgyptioe  intemundos,  vel  utcunque, 
inaudivisse.  Pertinet  enim  ad  statum  mundi  non  in  meris  nata- 
libus  Buis,  sed  post  lapsum  Adami,  morti  et  oorruptioni  exposi- 
turn  et  obnoxium  fectum.  Hie  enim  status  Dei  et  Peccatl 
(sive  Contumelise)  [nroles  fuit,  ac  manet.  Fuit  enim  peccatum 
Adami  ex  genere  ContumeliflB,  cum  Deo  similis  fieri  vellet. 
Itaque  triplex  ista  narratio  de  Generatione  Panis  etiam  vera 
videri  poesit,  si  rite  et  rebus  et  temporibus  distinguatur.  Nam 
iste  Pan  (qualem  eimi  nunc  intuemur  et  oomplectimur)  ex  Verbo 
Dwiito,  mediante  confusa  Materia  (qu»  tamen  ipsa  Dei  opus 

*  To  this  opinion  Bacon  himself  doabtleas  inclined,  but  be  was  not  I  fhinlc  a  believer 
In  any  atomic  theory ;  that  is  to  say,  he  seems  to  have  r^ected  the  idea  of  a  vacuum. 
Of  Democrttus  however,  so  ftur  as  relates  to  his  physical  theories,  he  always  speaks 
with  respect  Ldbnits  has  remarked  that  the  view  which  Bacon  here  mentions,  is 
common  to  all  the  scientific  reformers  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

'  The  antithesis  of  the  actual  and  the  potential  is  a  ftmdamental  doctrine  in  the 
peripatetio  philosophy. 

'  See  Arist.  Physics,  i.  c.  9. 
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erat)>  et  Bubintrante  Pnevaricatime  et  per  earn  corruptionej 
ortam  habet. 

NaturiB  rerum  Fata  remm  sorores  vere  perhibentur  et  poxma- 
tur.  Fata  enim  vocantur^  ortos  renim>  et  durationes^  et  interitus ; 
atque  depressiones  etiam^  et  eminentiaB,  et  labores.  etfoelicitates, 
denique  conditiones  qmeciinque  indiyidui ;  qu»  tamen  nisi  in 
individuo  nobili  (utpote  bomine,  aut  urbe^  aut  gente)  fere  non 
agnoscuntur.  Atqui  ad  istas  conditiones  tarn  varias  deducit 
indiyidna  ilia  singula  Pan,  rerum  scilicet  natura;  ut  tanquam 
eadem  sk  res  (quatenus  ad  individua)  catena  Nature^  et  filum 
Parcarum.  Ad  h»c  insuper  finzerunt  antiqui  Panem  semper 
sub  dio  morari,  sed  Parcas  sub  specu  ingenti  subterraneo  habi- 
tare,  atque  inde  maxima  pemicitate  ad  homines  subito  advo- 
lare;  quia  Natura  atque  Universi  facies  spectabilis  est  ^ 
aperta,  at  Fata  indiyiduorum  occulta  et  rapida.  Quod  si  Fatum 
accipiatur  largius^  ut  omnem  prorsus  eventum^  non  illustriorea 
tantum  denotet,  tamen  utique  et  eo  sensu  optime  convenit  cum 
universitate  rerum ;  cum  ex  ordine  natune  nil  tarn  exiguum  sit 
quod  sine  causa  fiat,  et  rursus  nil  tarn  magnum  ut  non  aliunde 
pendeat ;  adeo  ut  fabrica  ipsa  natune  suo  sinu  et  gremio  omnem 
eventum  et  minimum  et  maximum  complectatur,  et  suo  tempore 
certa  lege  prodat  Itaque  nil  mirum,  si  Parc»  ut  Panis  sorores 
introducts  sint,  et  certe  legitimse.  Nam  Fortuna  vulgi  filia 
est,  et  levioribus  tantum  pbilosophis  placuit  Sane  Epicurus 
non  solum  profanum  instituere  sermonem,  sed  etiam  desipere 
yidetur,  cum  dj3itpr(B$tare  credere  fabulam  Deantm  quam  Fatum 
asserere^;  ac  si  quicquam  in  Uniyerso  esse  possit  instar  insulas, 
quod  a  rerum  nexu  separetur.  Yerum  Epicurus,  philosophiam 
suan\  naturalem  (ut  ex  ipsius  yerbis  patet)  morali  suad  accommo- 
dans  et  subjiciens,  nullam  opinionem  admittere  yoluit  que  ani- 
mum  premeret  et  morderet,  atque  Euthymiam  illam  (quam  a 
Democrito  acceperat)  lacesseret  aut  turbaret.  Itaque  suayitati 
cogitationum  indulgens  potius  quam  yeritatis  patiens,  plane 
jugum  jactayit,  et  tam  Fati  necessitatem  quam  Deorum  metum 
repudiayit.  Yerum  de  Parcarum  germanitate  cum  Pane  satis 
dictum  est. 

1  See  Diog.  Laert  x.  134.  The  expresdom  of  which  Epicurus  made  use  are 
sufficiently  striking,  hrtX  Kpwrrov  ^v  rf  tr«pi  ^wv  fi^B^  KoertutoKo^taf  1^  rp  rSr 
^wtikSov  flfiapfjJyp  ZovKtitiy ;  the  reference  being,  as  Menage,  following  Oassendl, 
remarks,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  earlier  physicists,  Deroocrltus,  &c 

For  some  remarks  on  the  «fatis  ayolsa  voluntas**  of  Epicurus,  see  Stewarfs 
DiuerUUioH  on  ihe  Projpress  of  PhUoBophy,  note  mm. 
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Comua  autem  mundo  attribuuntur,  ab  imo  latlora,  ad  verti- 
cem  acuta.  Omnis  enim  rerum  natura  instar  pyramidis  acuta 
est.  Quippe  indiyidua,  in  quibus  basis  naturad  exporrigitur^ 
infinita  sunt;  ea  coUiguntur  in  species^  et  ipsas  multiplices; 
species  rursus  insurgunt  in  genera,  atque  haec  quoque  ascen- 
dendo  in  magis  generalia  contrahuntur ;  ut  tandem  natura  tan- 
quam  in  unum  coire  videatur ;  quod  figura  ilia  pyramidali 
Comuum  Panis  significatur.  Mirum  yero  minime  est,  Fanis 
comua  etiam  coelum  ferire;  cum  excelsa  naturae,  sive  ideas 
uniyersales,  ad  diyina  quodam  modo  pertingant.  Itaque  et 
catena  ilia  Homeri  decantata,  (causarum  scilicet  naturalium,)  ad 
pedem  solii  Joyis  fixa  memorabatur ;  neque  quisquam  (ut  yi- 
dere  est)  metaphysicam  et  quad  in  natura  aBterna  et  immobilia 
sunt  tractayit,  atque  animum  a  fluxu  rerum  paulisper  abduxit, 
qui  non  simul  in  Theologiam  Naturalem  incident ;  adeo  paratus 
et  propinquus  est  transitus  a  yertice  ilia  pyramidis  ad  diyina. 

Corpus  autem  Natura  elegantissime  et  yerissime  depingitur 
hirsutum,  propter  rerum  radios.  Badii  enim  sunt  tanquam  Na- 
turae crines,  siye  yilli ;  atque  omnia  fere  yel  magis  yel  minus 
radiosa  sunt.  Quod  in  facultate  yisus  manifestissimum  est ;  nee 
minus  in  omni  yirtute  magnetica  et  operatione  ad  distans. 
Quidquid  enim  operatur  ad  distans,  id  etiam  radios  emittere 
recte  dici  potest  Sed  maxime  omnium  prominet  Barba  Panis, 
quia  radii  corporum  coelestium,  et  praecipue  Solis,  maxime  ex 
longinquo  operantur  et  penetrant;  adeo  ut  superiora  terrae, 
atque  etiam  interiora  ad  distantiam  nonnuUam,  plane  yerterint 
et  subegerint,  et  spiritu  impleyerint  Elegantior  autem  est 
figura  de  Barba  Panis,  quod  et  Sol  ipse,  quando  parte  supe- 
riore  ejus  nube  obyoluta  radii  inferius  erumpunt,  ad  aspectum 
barbatus  cemitur. 

Etiam  corpus  Naturae  rectissime  describitur  bifarme,  ob  diffe- 
rentiam  corporum  superiorum  et  inferiorum.  Ilia  enim  ob 
pulchritudinem  et  motus  aequalitatem  et  constantiam,  necnon 
imperium  in  terram  et  terrestria,  merito  sub  humana  figura 
repraesentantur;  cum  natura  humana  ordinis  et  dominationis 
particepe  sit.  Haec  autem  ob  perturbationem,  et  motus  incompo- 
sitos,  et  quod  a  coelestibus  in  plurimis  regantur,  bruti  animalis 
figura  contenta  esse  possunt  Forro  eadem  corporis  biformis 
descriptio  pertinet  ad  participationem  specierum.  Nulla  enim 
Naturae  species  simplex  yideri  potest,  sed  tanquam  ex  duo- 
bus  participans  et  concreta.     Habet  enim  homo  nonnihil  ex 
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bnito,  bratnm  noimilul  ex  {danU,  pbnta  nonnihil  ex  oorpore 
inanimeto,  omnuiqiie  revera  bifonDia  eont,  et  ex  specie  Boperioie 
et  inferiore  oompacta.  Acutiafflma  autem  est  allegoria  de  Pedi- 
bus  Caprmf  pn^»ter  aficenaonem  ooiponim  teFrestrium  vemia 
r^onea  aeria  et  ocsli,  ubi  etiam  peaailia  fiunt»  et  inde  deji- 
ciontur  magia  qnam  deaoendant  Capra  enim  animal  acanao- 
rium  est,  eaqae  e  rupibua  pendere  atque  in  praBcipitiis  haerere 
amat ;  similiter  etiam  res,  licet  inferiori  globo  destinate,  fS^ciunt ; 
idque  miris  media,  ut  in  nnbibna  et  meteoris  manifestiwimnm 
est  Imo  non  sine  causa  Grilbertus,  qui  de  magaete  laborioda* 
sime  et  secondum  Tiam  experimentalem  conscripsit,  dubiti^ 
tionem  injecit:  numnon  forte  corpora  grayia,  post  longam  a 
terra  distantiam,  motum  yersos  inferiora  paulatim  exuant?  ^ 

Interna  autem  in  manibus  Panis  ponuntur  duplicia ;  alterom 
harmanuB,  alteram  imperiL  Fistula  enim  ex  teptem  caUimu 
concentum  rerum  et  harmoniam,  sive  concordiam  cum  disoordia 
mixtam  (qua  ex  septem  stellarum  errantium  motu  conficitur), 
eridenter  ostendit.  Neque  enim  alii,  prsterquam  septem 
planetarum,  inveniuntur  in  eoelo  errores  sive  expatiationes 
manifestsB,  qusD  cum  saqualitate  stellarum  fixarum  earumque 
perpetua  et  invariabili  ad  se  inyicem  distantia  oomposit»  et 
temperataB,  tum  constautiam  specierum  turn  fluxum  individuo- 
rum  tueri  et  ciere  possint  Si  qui  yero  sint  planetse  minores, 
qui  non  conspiciuntur ;  si  qua  etiam  mutatio  in  cgbIo  major 
(ut  in  cometis  nonnullis  superlunaribus) ;  yidentur  ilia  profecto 
tanquam  fistuls  aut  omnino  muta  aut  ad  tempus  tantum  stre- 
pene ;  utpote  quarum  operationes  yel  ad  nos  non  perlabantur, 
yel  harmoniam  illam  septem  fistularum  Panis  non  diu  inter- 
turbent.'  Pedum  autem  illud  Imperii  nobilis  tranalatio  est, 
propter  yias  natune  partim  rectas,  partim  obliquas.       Atque 

>  GUbert  was  of  opinion  that  the  earth  ii  a  great  magnet  which  attracts  all  bodies 
near  its  surfkce,  although  phenomena  of  polarity  are  only  developed  in  a  few  cases. 
To  every  magnet  he  ascribed  an  "  orb  of  virtue  "  beyond  which  it  exerts  no  Influence 
whatever,  and  also  a  smaller  **  orb  of  coition  **  such  that  the  magnet  cannot  produce 
motion  in  any  portion  of  matter  which  lies  bejrond  It  As  a  heavy  body  therefore 
approaches  the  limit  of  the  earth's  orb  of  coition  its  downward  tendency  gradually 
diminishes.  Imperfect  as  these  views  are  they  show  how  clearly  Gilbert  hod  appre- 
hended the  general  idea  of  attraction,  and  how  little  reason  yoltaire  bad  for  his 
assertion  that  Bacon  **a  devin^  rattractioo."     [See  note  on  Nov.  Org,  p.  899.] 

'  For  dreams  about  the  music  of  the  spheres,  see  Robert  Fludd*s  work  Uiriu*qu€ 
Comni,  maJoHi  aeiHut  et  minorig,  meUiphytica,  phptiea,  «t  itekmi*a  mMafria,  1617. 
The  third  book  of  the  first  tracUte  Is  wholly  De  Musicd  mumdand,  and  is  illustmted 
by  an  engraving  of  a  bass  viol,  of  which  the  dimensions  extend  through  the  solar 
system.  Bacon  was,  not  improbably,  acquainted  with  Fladd,  who  was  one  of  titt  noit, 
learned  of  the  cabalistic  philosophers. 
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Baeultan  illud,  aive  Virgay  versus  superiorem  partem  prascipue 
curva  est,  quia  omnia  Proyidenti»  DivinsB  opera  in  muudo  fere 
per  ambages  et  circuitns  fiunt ;  ut  aliud  agi  videri  possit,  aliud 
revera  agator :  sieut  Josei^  venditio  in  Egyptum,  et  similia. 
Quinetiam  in  regimine  hmnano  omni  prudentiore,  qui  ad  guber* 
naeula  sedent^  populo  convenientia^  per  pnetextus  et  yias  obli- 
quas  foelicius  qu»  volunt  quam  ex  directo^  superindueunt  et 
insinuant  Edam  (quod  mirum  fortasse  yideri  possit)  in  rebus 
mere  naturalibus,  dtius  naturam  fallas  quam  premas;  adeo 
qusD  ex  directo  fiunt  inepta  sunt  et  seipsa  impediunt ;  cum  oon- 
tra  via  obliqua  et  insinuans  molliter  fluat^  et  efFectum  sortiatur. 
Vestis  Pants  et  amiculum  ingeniose  admodum  ex  pelle  pardalis 
fuisse  fingitur,  propter  maculas  ubique  sparsas.  Caelum  enim 
stellis,  maria  insulis^  tellus  fl<mbus,  consperguntur ;  atque  etiam 
res  particulares  fere  variegataB  esse  solent  oirca  superficiem,  quas 
veluti  ret  chlamys  est 

OiBcium  autem  Panis  nulla  alia  re  tiun  ad  vivum  proponi 
atque  explicari  potuerit,  quam  quod  Deus  Venatorum  sit.  Omnis 
enim  naturalis  actio,  atque  adeo  motus  et  progressio,  nihil  aliud 
quam  Venatio  est  Nam  et  scientiaa  et  artes  opera  sua  venan- 
tur;  et  consilia  humana  fines  suos;  atque  res  natunJes  omnes 
vel  alimenta  sua  ut  consenrentur,  vel  voluptates  et  delicias  suas 
ut  perficiantur,  venantur;  (omnis  siquidem  venatio  est  aut 
prsodae  aut  animi  causa;)  idque  modis  peritis  et  sagacibus; 

Torva  lenna  lupum  Bequitur,  lupus  ipse  capellam, 
Florentem  cjtisum  sequitur  lasciva  capella.' 

Etiam  Rurieolarum  in  genere  Pan  Deus  est,  quia  hujusmodi 
homines  magis  secundum  naturam  yivant,  cum  in  urbibus  et 
aulis  natura  a  cultu  nimio  corrumpatur ;  ut  illud  poetaB  amato- 
rium,  verum  propter  hujusmodi  delicias  etiam  de  natura  sit, 

Pars  minima  est  ipaa  paella  tui.* 

Montium  autem  inprimis  Prases  dicitur  Pan,  quia  in  montibus 
et  locis  editis  Natura  Berum  panditur,  atque  oculis  et  contem- 
plationi  magis  subjicitur.  Quod  alter  a  Mercuric  Deorum  Nun-^ 
cius  sit  Pan,  ea  allegoria  plane  dirina  est ;  cum,  proxime  post 
verbum  Dei,  ipsa  mundi  imago  divinad  potential  et  sapiential 
praeconium  sit  Quod  et  poeta  divinus  cecinit,  Cceli  enarrant 
gloriam  Dei,  atgtie  opera  manuum  ejus  indicatfirmamentum.^ 

^  Yiig.  Eel.  il.  6S.  *  Ovid.  Bemed.  Amor.  344.  '  Pulm  six.  1. 
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At  Poesis  ParaboUca  inter  reUqnas  eminet,  et  tanquam  res 
sacra  yidetur  et  augusta;  cum  praBsertim  religio  ipsa  ejus 
opera  plerumque  utatur,  et  per  earn  commercia  diyinorum  cum 
humanis  exerceat.  Attamen  et  hsec  quoque  ingeniorum  circa 
allegorias  levitate  et  indnlgentia  contaminata  invenitur.  Est 
autem  usus  ambigui,  atque  ad  contraria  adhibetur.  Facit  enim 
ad  involucrum;  fiicit  etiam  ad  illuitratianenu  In  hoc  docendi 
qusedam  ratio ;  in  illo  occuUandi  artificium  qilsBri  videtur.  Haec 
autem  docendi  ratio^  quae  facit  ad  ittustratianemy  antiquis  saeculis 
plurimum  adhibebatnr.  Cum  enim  rationia  bumanse  inventa  et 
conclusiones  (etiam  ese  qu8B  nunc  tritsB  et  vulgataB  sunt)  tunc 
temporis  noYse  et  insuetse  essent,  vix  illam  subtilitatem  capie- 
bant  ingenia  himiana,  nisi  propius  ese  ad  sensum  per  hujus- 
modi  simulacbra  et  exempla  deducerentur.  Quare  omnia  apud 
illos  fabularum  omnigenarum  et  parabolarum  et  aenigmatum 
et  similitudinum  plena  fuerunt.  Hinc  tesserse  Pythagoras^ 
a»nigmata  Sphingis,  JEsopi  fabulae^  et  similia.  Quinetiam 
apophthegmata  Teterum  Sapientum  fere  per  similitudines 
rem  demonstrabant  Hinc  Menenius  Agrippa  apud  Romanos 
(gentem  eo  saeculo  minime  literatam)  seditionem  fabula  repres- 
sit.  Denique  ut  hieroglyphica  Uteris,  ita  parabolas  argumentis 
erant  antiquiores.  Atque  hodie  etiam,  et  semper,  eximius  est 
et  fuit  parabolarum  vigor ;  cum  nee  argumenta  tarn  perspicua 
nee  vera  exempla  tarn  apta  esse  possint. 

Alter  est  usus  Foeseos  Parabolicas,  priori  quasi  contrarius, 
qui  facit  (ut  diximus)  ad  involucrum;  earum  nempe  rerum, 
quarum  dignitas  tanquam  velo  quodam  discreta  esse  mereatur ; 
hoc  est,  cum  occulta  et  mysteria  Religionis,  Foliticae,  et  Phi- 
losophiae,  fabulis  et  parabolis  vestiuntur.  Utrum  vero  fabulis 
veteribus  poetarum  subsit  aliquis  sensus  mysticus,  dubitationem 
nonnuUam  habet*  Atque  ipsi  certe  fatemur  nos  in  cam  senten- 
tiam  propendere,  ut  non  paucis  antiquorum  poetarum  fabulis 
mysterium  infusum  ^isse  putemus,^ "  Neque  nos  movet,  quod 

in  1608;  and  yet  only  six  yean  before,  when  EUesmere  received  Elisabeth  at  Harewood, 
Othello  had  been  acted  there  for  her  entertainment.  Even  now  a  writer  otherwise 
unknown  hardly  becomes  known  as  the  author  of  a  successful  play.  "  At  present," 
said  Mr.  Rogers,  ^  new  plays  seem  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  literature ;  people  may  go 
to  see  them  acted,  but  no  one  thinks  of  reading  them.  During  the  run  of  Paul  Pry, 
I  happened  to  be  at  a  dinner-party,  where  everybody  was  talking  about  it,  —  that  is, 
aliout  Liston's  performance  of  the  hero.  I  asked  first  one  person,  then  another,  and 
then  another,  who  was  the  author  of  it  ?  Not  a  man  or  woman  in  the  company 
knew  that  it  was  written  by  Poole!**  —  ReecUtcHona  of  the  Table-talk  of  Samuel 
Bogere,  p.  253.  — /.  S, 

'  The  hesitating  manner  in  which  Bacon  here  expresses  himself  shows  that  he  feltj 
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ista  pu^ris  fere  et  grammaticis  relinquantur^  et  vilescant,  ut  de 
illifi  contemptim  sententiam  feramus ;  quin  contra  cum  plane 
'oonstet  Bcripta  ilia,  qu»  fabulas  istas  recitant,  ex  Bcriptis  bomi- 
num  post  Literas  Sacras  esse  antiquissima,  et  longe  his  anti- 
quiores  fabulas  ipsas,  (etenim  tanquam  prius  creditas  et  recept», 
non  tanquam  excogitat^e  ab  illis  scriptoribus,  referuntur);  vi- 
dentur  esse  instar  tenuis  cujusdam  aurse,  quae  ex  traditionibus 
nationum  magis  antiquarum  in  Grsecorum  fistulas  inciderunt. 
Cum  vero  qu83  circa  barum  parabolarum  interpretationem 
adhuc  tentata  sint,  per  homines  scilicet  imperitos  nee  ultra 
locos  communes  doctos,  nobis  nullo  modo  satisfaciant ;  Philoso- 
phiam  secundum  Parabolas  Antiquas  inter  Desiderata  referre 
yisum  est  Ejus  autem  operis  exemplum  unum  aut  alterum 
subjungemus.  Non  quod  res  sit  fortasse  tanti,  sed  ut  institu- 
tum  nostrum  servemus.  Id  hujusmodi  est,  ut  de  operibus  illis 
quae  inter  Denderata  ponimus  (si  quid  sit  paulo  obscurius)  per^ 
petuo  aut  praecepta  ad  opus  illud  instruendum,  aut  exempla 
proponamus;  ne  quis  forte  existimet  levem  aliquam  tantum  no- 
tionem  de  illis  mentem  nostram  perstrinxisse,  nosque  regiones 
sicut  augures  animo  tantum  metiri,  neque  eas  ingrediendi  vias 
nosse.  Aliam  aliquam  partem  in  Poesi  desiderari  non  inveni- 
mus;  quin  potius  cum  planta  sit  Poesis,  quad  veluti  a  terra 
luxuriante  absque  certo  semine  germinaverit,  supra  caeteras 
doctrinas  excrevit  et  difiusa  est.  Yerum  jam  Exempla  propo- 
nemus,  tria  tantum  numero ;  unum  e  Naturalibus,  e  Politicis 
imum,  atque  unum  denique  e  Moralibtts. 

Exemplum  primum  Philosophi(B  secundum  Parabolas  antiquas^  in 
Naturalibus.     De  Universo,  secundum  fabulam  Panis. 

Antiqui  generationem  Panis  in  dubio  relinquimt.  Alii  enim 
eum  a  Mercurio  genitum,  alii  longe  alium  generationis  modum 
ei  tribuunt.  Aiunt  enim  procos  imiyersos  cum  Penelope  rem 
habuisse,  ex  quo  promiscuo  concubitu  Pana  communem  filium 
ortum  esse.  Neque  praetermittenda  est  tertia  ilia  generationis 
explicatio.  Quidam  enim  prodiderunt  eum  Jovis  et  Hybreos 
(id  est,  Contumeliae)  filium  fiiisse.  Utcunque  orto,  Parcas  illi 
sorores  fuisse  perhibentur,  quae  in  specu  subterraneo  habitat 

what  every  one  in  modern  times  who  has  considered  the  suttject  must  I  think  feel,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  enter  Into  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  mythus.  Its  essence  seems  to 
consist  in  a  half-conscious  blending  of  an  idea  with  something  that  was  accepted  sk  a 
fact  See  particularly  on  this  point  Miille r's  Introduction  to  Mythdogy,  The  mythus 
degenerates  into  allegory  when  the  idea  and  the  fiurt  are  conceived  of  as  antithetical. 
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bant ;  Pan  autem  moralMtiir  sub  dio.  Effigies  PaiuB  talis  ftb 
aotiqaitate  describitur;  comuius,  oomibus  in  acutum  surgenti- 
bus,  et  usque  ad  ooelum  fastigiatis;  corpore  toto  hispidus  et 
villoBUB;  barba  in  primis  jMromissa;  figura  biformis*  humana 
quoad  superiora^  sed  semifera  et  in  caprsB  pedes  desinente. 
Gestabat  autem  insignia  potestatisi  sinistra  fistulam  ex  septem 
cafaunis  compactam,  deztra  pedum  sive  baculum  superius  cunrum 
et  inflexum*  Induebatur  chlamyde  ex  pelle  pardalis.  Pote- 
states  ei  et  munera  hujusmodi  atiribuuntur,  ut  sat  Deus  yensr 
torum^  etiam  pastorum,  et  in  uniTeraum  ruricolanun ;  pneses 
item  montium.  EIrat  etiam^  proximus  a  Mercurio,  nuncius 
DeoruuL  Habebatur  etiam  dux  et  imperator  Nymphanmij 
qu»  circa  eum  perpetuo  dioreas  ducere  et  tripudiare  solebant: 
comitabantur  et  Satyri^  et  his  seni(Hres  Sileni.  Habebat  insuper 
potestatem  terrores  immittendi,  prsesertim  inanes  et  superstitio- 
SOS,  qui  et  Pamci  vocati  sunt.  Bes  gestae  autem  ejus  non 
multiB  memorantur.  lUud  prsdcipuum,  quod  Cupidinem  prove* 
cayit  ad  luctam,  a  quo  etiam  in  certamine  victus  est  Etiam 
Typhonem  gigantem  retibus  implicavit  et  cohibuit.  AtqUte 
narrant  insuper,  cum  Ceres  moesta  et  ob  raptam  Proserpinam 
indignata  se  absoondisset,  atque  Dii  omnes  ad  eam  investigan* 
dam  magnopere  incubuissent  et  se  per  yarias  yias  dispertiti 
essent,  Pani  solummodo  ex  fcelicitate  quadam  contigisse  ut  in- 
ter venandum  eam  inyeniret  et  indicaret.  Ausus  est  quoque 
cum  ApoUine  de  victoria  musices  decertare,  atque  etiam  Mida 
judice  praelatus  est;  ob  quod  judicium  Midas  asininas  au):es 
tulit,  sed  clam  et  secrete.  Amores  Panis  nulli  referuntur,  aut 
saltern  admodum  rari ;  quod  mirum,  inter  tuibam  Deorum  pror- 
sus  tarn  profuse  amatoriam,  videri  possit.  Ulud  solummodo  ei 
datur,  quod  Echo  adamaret,  quie  etiam  uxor  ejus  est  habita; 
atque  unam  pr»terea  nympham,  Syringam  n(»nine ;  in  quam, 
propter  iram  et  vindictam  Cupidinis  (quern  ad  luctam  provocare 
non  reveritus  esset)  incensus  est  Etiam  Lunam  quondam  in 
altas  silvas  sevocasse  dicitur.  Neque  etiam  prcJem  uUam 
susoepit  (quod  similiter  mirum  est,  cum  Dii,  pnesertim  masculi, 
ptolifici  admodum  essent),  nisi  quod  ei  attribuatur  tanquam 
filia,  muliereula  qusedam  ancilla,  lambe  nomine ;  qua  ridiculis 
narratiunculis  oblectare  hospites  solebat,  ejusque  proles  ex 
conjuge  Echo  esse  a  nonnullis  existimabatur.  Parabola  talis 
esse  videtur. 
Pan  (ut  et  nomen  ipsum  etiam  sonat)  Universum,  sive  Uni- 
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veTBitatem  Benim^  reprsBsentat  et  proponit.  De  hujus  origine 
duplex  omnino  sententia  est,  atque  adeo  esse  potest.  Aut  enim 
a  Mercurto  est,  verbo  scilicet  divino  (quod  et  Sacr»  Literss 
extra  controversiam  ponunt,  et  philosophi  ipsi  qui  magis  divini 
habiti  sunt  viderunt),  aut  ex  confusU  rerum  seminibtu.  Etenim 
quidam  e  philosophis  semina  rerum  etiam  substantia  infinita 
statuerunt;  unde  opinio  de  homoiomeris  fluxit,  quam  Anaxago- 
ras  aut  invenit  aut  celebravit.  NonnuUi  vero  magis  acute  et 
Bobrie  oensebant  ad  yarietatem- rerum  expediendam  sufficere,  si 
semina  substantia  eadem,  figuris  Taria  sed  certis  et*  definitis, 
essent ;  et  reliqua  in  positura  et  comptexu  seminum  ad  invicem 
ponebant  ^ ;  ex  quo  fonte  opinio  de  Atomis  emanavit,  ad  quam 
DemocritUB  se  applicavit,  cum  Leucippus  ejus  author  fuisset. 
At  alii,  licet  unum  rerum  principium  assererent  (aquam  Thales, 
aerem  Anaximenes,  ignem  Heraclitus),  tamen  illud  ipsum  prin^ 
cipium  actu  unicum,  potenlia'  varium  et  dispensabile  posuerunt, 
ut  in  quo  rerum  omnium  semina  laterent.  Qui  vero  Materiam 
(Hnnino  spoliatam,  et  informem,  et  ad  Formas  indifferentem  in- 
troduxerunt,  (ut  Plato  et  Aristoteles)  multo  etiam  propius  et 
propensius  ad  parabdiB  figuram  accesserunt.  Posuerunt  enim 
Materiam  tanquam  publicam  meretricem,  Formas  vero  tanquam 
procos' ;  adeo  ut  omnes  de  rerum  principiis  opiniones  hue  red- 
eant  et  ad  illam  distribulionem  reducantur^  ut  mundus  sit  vel 
a  Mercurio,  vel  a  Penelope  et  procis  omnibus.  Tertia  autem 
Generatio  Panis  ejusmodi  est,  ut  videantar  Grseci  aliquid  de 
Hebnsis  m  jsteriis  vel  per  .Sgyptios  intemundos,  vel  utcunque, 
inaudivisee.  Pertinet  enim  ad  statum  mundi  non  in  meris  nata- 
libuB  Buis,  sed  post  lapsum  Adami,  morti  et  oorruplioni  exposi- 
turn  et  obnoxium  factum.  Die  enim  status  Dei  et  Paocati 
(eive  Contumelise)  proles  fuit,  ac  manet.  Fuit  enim  peccatum 
Adami  ex  genere  ContumelisB,  cum  Deo  similis  fieri  velUt. 
Itaque  triplex  ista  narratio  de  Generatione  Panis  etiam  vera 
videri  possit,  si  rite  et  rebus  et  temporibus  distinguatur.  Nam 
iste  Pan  (qualem  eum  nunc  intuemur  et  complectimur)  ex  Verbo 
Dwino,  mediante  confusa  Materia  (qu»  tamen  ipsa  Dei  opus 

'  To  tUs  opinion  Bacon  himself  donbtlcM  Inclined,  but  he  was  not  I  think  a  believer 
in  any  atomic  theory ;  that  is  to  say,  he  seems  to  have  r^ected  the  idea  of  a  yacuum. 
Of  Democrltus  however,  so  ftor  as  relates  to  his  physical  theories,  he  always  speaks 
with  respect  Lelbnits  has  remarked  that  the  view  which  Bacon  here  mentions,  is 
common  to  all  the  scientific  reformers  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century' 

'  The  antithesis  of  the  actual  and  the  potential  is  a  ftmdamental  doctrine  in  the 
peripatetic  phUosophy. 

*  See  Arist.  Physics,  i.  c.  9. 
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erat),  et  subintrante  Pravaricatione  et  per  earn  cormptioney 
ortumhabet. 

NatursB  rerum  Fata  remm  Borores  vere  perhibentur  et  ponun- 
tur.  Fata  enim  vocantur,  ortuB  rerum,  et  durationes,  et  interitas ; 
atque  depressiones  etiam,  et  eminentias,  et  bibores,  etfcelicitates, 
denique  conditiones  qutecunque  indiTidui ;  quiB  tamen  nisi  in 
individuo  nobili  (utpote  homine,  aut  urbe,  aut  gente)  fere  non 
agnoscuntur.  Atqui  ad  istas  conditiones  tarn  yariaa  deducit 
indiyidua  ilia  singula  Pan,  rerum  scilicet  natura ;  ut  tanquam 
eadem  sit  res  (quatenus  ad  individua)  catena  Xatune,  et  Slum 
Parcarum.  Ad  hssc  insuper  finxerunt  antiqui  Panem  semper 
sub  dio  morari,  sed  Parcas  snb  specu  ingenti  subterraneo  hdbi- 
tare,  atque  inde  maxima  pemicitate  ad  homines  subito  advo- 
lare;  quia  Natura  atque  Universi  facies  spectabilis  est  ^ 
aperta,  at  Fata  individuorum  occulta  et  rapida.  Quod  si  Fatum 
accipiatur  largius,  ut  omnem  prorsus  eventum,  non  illustriores 
tantum  denotet,  tamen  utique  et  eo  sensu  optime  conyenit  cum 
universitate  rerum ;  cum  ex  ordine  natune  nil  tam  exiguum  sit 
quod  sine  causa  fiat,  et  rursus  nil  tam  magnum  ut  non  aliunde 
pendeat ;  adeo  ut  &brica  ipsa  naturte  suo  sinn  et  gremio  omnem 
eventum  et  minimum  et  maximum  complectatur,  et  suo  tempore 
certa  lege  prodat.  Itaque  nil  mirum,  si  Parc»  ut  Panis  sorores 
introductao  sint,  et  certe  legitim®.  Nam  Fortuna  vulgi  filia 
est,  et  levioribus  tantum  philosophis  placuit  Sane  Epicurus 
non  solum  profanum  instituere  sermonem,  sed  etiam  desipere 
yidetur,  cum  d^jit  pr(B$tare  credere  fabvlam  Deonim  quam  Fatum 
asserere^;  ac  si  quicquam  in  Uniyerso  esse  possit  instar  insuke, 
quod  a  rerum  nexu  separetur.  Yerum  Epicurus,  philosophiam 
8uan\  naturalem  (ut  ex  ipsius  yerbis  patet)  morali  suas  acoommo- 
dans  et  subjiciens,  nullam  opinionem  admittere  yoluit  quas  ani* 
mum  premeret  et  morderet,  atque  Euthymiam  illam  (quam  a 
Democrito  acceperat)  lacesseret  aut  turbaret.  Itaque  suayitati 
cogitationum  indulgens  potius  quam  yeritatis  patiens,  plane 
jugum  jactayit,  et  tam  Fati  necessitatem  quam  Deorum  metum 
repudiayit  Yerum  de  Parcarum  germanitate  cum  Pane  satis 
dictum  est. 

>  See  Diog.  Laert  x.  134.  The  ezpressfons  of  which  Epicanu  made  use  are 
sufficiently  striking,  ^cl  tepurrop  ^v  r^  vtpl  dwr  iub9^  KaeroKoKMwf  4  rp  rw 
ipwriK&y  ^IfiapfUvn  ^vKt6tiy ;  the  reference  being,  as  Menage,  following  Ganendl, 
remarks,  to  the  doctrines  of  the  earlier  physicists,  Democritus,  &c 

For  some  remarks  on  the  *<fktls  avolsa  voluntas"  of  Epicurus,  tee  Stewart's 
DiuertatioH  cm  ifu  Progreu  of  PhUo9cphy,  note  mm. 
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Comua  autem  mundo  attrlbauntor,  ab  imo  latlora,  ad  verti- 
cem  acuta.  Omnia  enim  rerum  natura  instar  pjramidk  acuta 
est.  Qnlppe  individua,  in  quibus  basis  natur»  ezporrigitur^ 
infinita  sunt;  ea  colliguntur  in  species,  et  ipsas  multiplices ; 
species  rursus  insurgunt  in  genera,  atque  hsec  quoque  ascen- 
dendo  in  magis  generalia  contrahuntur ;  ut  tandem  natura  tan- 
quam  in  unum  coire  yideatur ;  quod  figura  ilia  pyramidali 
Comuum  Panis  significatur.  Mirum  yero  minime  est,  Panis 
comua  etiam  coelum  ferire;  cum  excelsa  nature,  sive  idese 
uniyersales,  ad  diyina  quodam  modo  pertingant.  Itaque  et 
catena  ilia  Homeri  decantata,  (causarum  scilicet  naturalium,)  ad 
pedem  solii  Jovis  fixa  memorabatur ;  neque  quisquam  (ut  yi- 
dere  est)  metaphysicam  et  quiB  in  natura  sterna  et  immobilia 
sunt  tractayit,  atque  animum  a  fluxu  rerum  paulisper  abduxit, 
qui  non  simul  in  Theologiam  Naturalem  incident ;  adeo  paratus 
et  propinquus  est  transitus  a  yertice  iUa  pyramidis  ad  diyina. 

Corpui  autem  NaiurtB  elegantissime  et  yerissime  depingitur 
hirsutumy  propter  rerum  radios.  Radii  enim  sunt  tanquam  Xa- 
tur89  crines,  siye  yilli ;  atque  omnia  fere  yel  magis  yel  minus 
radiosa  sunt.  Quod  in  facultate  yisus  manifestissimum  est ;  nee 
minus  in  omni  yirtute  magnetica  et  operatione  ad  distans. 
Quidquid  enim  operatur  ad  distans,  id  etiam  radios  emittere 
recte  dici  potest  Sed  maxime  omnium  prominet  Barba  Panisy 
quia  radii  corporum  coelestium,  et  prsecipue  Solis,  maxime  ex 
longinquo  operantur  et  penetrant;  adeo  ut  superiora  terras, 
atque  etiam  interiora  ad  distantiam  nonnullam,  plane  yerterint 
et  subegerint,  et  spiritu  impleyerint.  Elegantior  autem  est 
figura  de  Barba  Panis,  quod  et  Sol  ipse,  quando  parte  supe- 
riore  ejus  nube  obyoluta  radii  inferius  erumpunt,  ad  aspectum 
harbatus  cemitur. 

Etiam  corpus  Natures  rectissime  describitur  biforme,  ob  diffe- 
rentiam  corporum  superiorum  et  inferioruuL  IUa  enim  ob 
pulchritudinem  et  motus  lequalitatem  et  constantiam,  necnon 
imperium  in  terram  et  terrestria,  merito  sub  humana  figura 
reprsesentantur;  cum  natura  humana  ordinis  et  dominationis 
particepe  sit.  Hsec  autem  ob  perturbationem,  et  motus  incompo- 
sitos,  et  quod  a  coelestibus  in  plurimis  regantur,  bruti  animalis 
figura  contenta  esse  possunt  Porro  eadem  corporis  biformis 
descriptio  pertinet  ad  participationem  specierum.  Nulla  enim 
Natune  species  simplex  yideri  potest,  sed  tanquam  ex  duo- 
bus  partidpans  et  conoreta.     Habet  enim  homo  nonnihil  ex 
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bnito,  brutnm  nonnihil  ex  planU,  planta  nonnihil  ex  oorpoire 
inanimftto,  onmiaque  revera  bifonnia  gtmt,  et  ex  specie  superiore 
et  inferiore  compacta.  Aoatieaiina  autem  est  allegaria  de  P«d»- 
buM  Capra,  propter  ascensioiieiii  corponim  teirestrium  versiis 
r^ones  aeris  et  coeli,  ubi  etiam  peasilia  fiunt,  et  inde  deji- 
ciuntur  magis  qaam  deacendunt.  Capra  enim  animal  scanso- 
riom  est,  eaqae  e  rupibus  pendere  atque  in  pnecipitiis  haurere 
amat ;  eimiliter  etiam  rea,  licet  inferior!  globo  destinatae,  fadunt ; 
idqne  miris  modia,  ut  in  nubibua  et  meteoria  manifestisaimum 
est.  Imo  non  sine  causa  Gilbertus,  qui  de  magnete  laboriosia- 
sime  et  secundum  viam  experimentalem  oonscripsit,  dubiti^ 
tionem  injecit:  numnon  forte  corpora  grayia,  post  longam  a 
terra  distantiam,  motum  versus  inferiora  paulatim  exuant? ' 

Inngma  autem  in  manibus  Panis  ponuntur  duplicia;  alterum 
hamumia,  alterum  impertL  Fistula  enim  ex  sepiem  calamis 
concentum  rerum  et  barmoniam,  sive  concordiam  cum  disoordia 
mixtam  (qu»  ex  septem  stellarum  errantium  motu  confidtur), 
eridenter  ostendit.  Neque  enim  alii,  prsterquam  septem 
planetarum,  inyeniuntur  in  ccelo  errores  sive  expatiationea 
manifestse,  qu»  cum  sBqualitate  stellarum  fixarum  earumque 
perpetua  et  invariabili  ad  se  invicem  distantia  oompositsB  et 
temperatss,  tum  constantiam  spederum  turn  fluxum  individuo* 
rum  tueri  et  ciere  possint.  Si  qui  vero  sint  planet®  minores, 
qui  non  conspiciuntur ;  si  qua  etiam  mutatio  in  coelo  major 
(ut  in  cometis  nonnuUis  superlunaribus) ;  videntur  ilia  profecio 
tanquam  fistulie  aut  omnino  mut»  aut  ad  tempus  tantum  stre- 
pene ;  utpote  quarum  operationes  vel  ad  nos  non  perlabantur, 
vel  harmoniam  illam  septem  fistularum  Panis  non  diu  inter- 
turbent.'  Pedum  autem  illud  Imperii  nobilis  translatio  est, 
propter  vias  naturs  partim  rectas,  partim  obliquas.       Atque 

*  Gilbert  was  of  opinion  that  the  earth  is  a  great  magnet  which  attracts  all  bodies 
near  its  surface,  although  phenomena  of  polarity  are  only  developed  in  a  few  cases. 
To  every  magnet  he  ascribed  an  "  orb  of  virtue  "  beyond  which  it  exerts  bo  inSueo'^e 
whatever,  and  also  a  smaller  **  oib  of  coition  *'  such  that  the  magnet  cannot  produce 
motion  In  any  portion  of  matter  which  lies  beyond  It  As  a  heavy  body  therefore 
approaches  the  limit  of  the  earth*s  orb  of  coition  its  downward  tendency  gradually 
diminishes.  Imperfect  as  these  views  are  they  show  how  clearly  Gilbert  had  appre- 
hended the  general  idea  of  attraction,  and  how  little  reason  Voltaire  had  for  his 
assertion  that  Bacon  "a  devin^  raUraction."     [See  note  on  Nov.  Org.  p.  299.] 

*  For  dreams  about  the  music  of  the  spheres,  see  Robert  Fludd*s  work  Utriunqiu 
Cosmt,  majorit  gciNeet  et  minortM,  meiaphysica,  phpnca^  cf  ttehniea  Hutorta^  1617. 
The  third  book  of  the  first  tracUte  is  wholly  Dt  Mu»ie&  mumdomd,  and  is  illustrated 
by  an  engraving  of  a  bass  viol,  of  which  the  dimensions  extend  through  the  solar 
system.  Bacon  was,  not  Improbably,  acquainted  with  Flodd,  who  waa  one  of  tlw  most, 
learned  of  the  cabalistic  philosophers. 
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Baeulum  illnd,  aiye  Vtrga,  versus  superiorem  partem  prscipue 
curra  est^  quia  omnia  ProTidentiflD  Divinte  opera  isk  mundo  fere 
per  ambages  et  circuitus  fiimt ;  ut  aliud  agi  videri  possit,  aliud 
revera  agatur :  sicut  Josephi  yenditio  in  Egyptum,  et  similia. 
Quinetiam  in  regimine  hmnano  omni  prudentiore^  qui  ad  guber- 
nacula  sedent,  popnlo  convenientia^  per  prsstextus  et  vias  obli- 
quas  foelicius  qusB  yolunt  quam  ex  directo^  superinducunt  et 
insinuant.  Etiam  (quod  mirum  fortaese  yideii  possit)  in  rebus 
mere  naturalibus,  dtiua  naturam  fallas  quam  premas;  adeo 
qute  ex  directo  fiunt  inepta  sunt  et  seipsa  impediunt ;  cum  con- 
tra yia  obliqua  et  insinuans  moUiter  fluat^  et  effectum  sortiatur. 
Vestis  Panis  et  amiculum  ingeniose  admodum  ex  pelle  pardalis 
fuisse  fingitur,  propter  maculas  ubique  sparsas.  Coelum  enim 
steliis,  maria  insulis,  tellus  flcnibus,  consperguntur ;  atque  etiam 
res  particulares  fere  yariegat»  esse  solent  oirca  superficiem^  quaa 
veluti  m  chlamys  est. 

CMficium  autem  Panis  nulla  alia  re  tam  ad  yiyum  proponi 
atque  explicari  potuerit,  quam  quod  Deus  Venatorum  sit.  Omnis 
enim  naturalis  actio,  atque  adeo  motus  et  progresno,  nihil  aliud 
quam  Venaiio  est.  Nam  et  scientisa  et  artes  opera  sua  yenan* 
tur;  et  consilia  humana  fines  suos;  atque  res  naturales  omnes 
yel  alimenta  sua  ut  conseryentur,  yel  yoluptates  et  delicias  suas 
ut  perficiantur,  yenantur;  (omnis  siquidem  yenatio  est  aut 
prsadsd  aut  animi  causa;)  idque  modis  peritis  et  sagacibus; 

Torva  lesBiia  lupum  sequitur,  lupus  ipse  capellaiUy 
Florentem  cytisum  sequitur  lasciya  capella.' 

Etiam  Ruricolaram  in  genere  Pan  Deua  est,  quia  hujusmodi 
homines  magis  secundum  naturam  yiyant,  cum  in  urbibus  et 
aulis  natura  a  cultu  nimio  corrumpatur ;  ut  Ulud  poetse  amato- 
rium,  yerum  propter  hujusmodi  delicias  etiam  de  natura  sit, 

'         Pars  miiuma  eat  ipea  puella  sui.* 

Montium  autem  inprimis  Presses  dicitur  Pan,  quia  in  montibus 
et  locis  editis  Natura  Berum  panditur,  atque  oculis  et  oontem- 
plationi  magis  subjicitur.  Quod  alter  a  Mercuric  Deorum  Nun- 
cius  sit  Pan,  ea  allegoria  plane  diyina  est ;  cum,  proxime  post 
yerbum  Dei,  ipsa  mundi  imago  diyinsB  potentiss  et  sapientied 
prseconium  sit.  Quod  et  poeta  diyinus  cecinit,  Calx  enarrant 
ghriam  Deiy  atque  opera  manuum  ejtis  ifidicaifirmamentum^ 

^  yiig.  Eel.  U.  63.  '  Ovid.  Semed.  Amor.  344.  *  PHOm  zix.  1. 
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At  Pans  oblectant  Nympluty  Anim»  scilicet ;  deliciae  enim 
miindi  Anims  viventiuin  sunt.  Hie  autem  merito  illarum 
imperator,  cum  ill»  naturam  qu«que  suam  tanquam  ducem 
sequantur,  et  circa  eum  infinita  cum  varietate^  yeluti  Binguls 
more  patrio,  ealtent  et  choreas  ducant,  motu  neutiquam  cessante. 
Itaque  acute  quidam  ex  recentioribus  facultates  animse  omnes 
ad  Motum  reduzit,  et  nonuullorum  ex  antiquis  fastidium  et 
prsBcipitationem  notayit,  qui  memoriam  et  phantasiam  et  ra- 
tionem  defixis  praspropere  oculis  intuentes  et  contemplantes, 
Vim  Cogitatiyam^  quae  primas  tenet,  praBtermiserunt.^  Nam 
et  qui  meminit,  aut  etiam  reminiscitur,  cogitat ;  et  qui  ima- 
ginatur  similiter  cogitat;  et  qui  ratiocinatur  utique  cogitat: 
denique  Anima,  sive  a  sensu  monita,  sive  sibi  permissa,  sive 
in  functionibus  intcUectus,  sive  affectuum  et  voluntatis,  ad 
modulationem  cogitationum  saltat;  qu8B  est  ilia  Njmpha- 
rum  tripudiatio.  Una  vero  perpetuo  comitaniur  Satt/ri  et 
Silent,  Senectus  scilicet  et  Juventus.  Omnium  enim  rerum 
est  aBtas  quaodam  hilaris  et  motu  gaudens,  atque  rursus  aetas 
tarda  et  bibula ;  utriusque  autem  astatis  studia  Tcre  contem- 
planti  fortasse  ridicula  et  deformia  yideantur,  instar  Satyri 
alicujus  aut  Silenu  De  Panicis  autem  Terroribm  prudentis- 
sima  doctrina  proponitur.  Xatura  enim  rertun  omnibus  yiyen- 
tibus  indidit  metum  et  formidinem,  yitas  atque  essentia^  susb 
conseryatricem,  ac  mala  ingruentia  yitantem  et  depellentem. 
Yeruntamen  eadem  Natura  modum  tenere  nescia  est,  sed  timo- 
ribus  salutaribus  semper  yanos  et  inanes  admiscet;  adeo  at 
omnia,  (si  intus  conspici  darentur,)  Panicis  terrartbtu  plenissima 
sint;  praesertim  humana ;  et  maxime  omnium  apud  yulgum,  qui 
superstitione  (quaa  yere  nihil  aliud  quam  Paniais  Terror  est)  in 
immensum  laborat  et  agitatur,  praecipue  temporibus  duris  et 
trepidis  et  adyersis.  Neque  superstitio  ista  tantummodo  in 
yulgoregnat,  sed  ab  opinionibus  yulgi  etiam  in  sapientiores  ali- 
quando  insilit,  ut  diyine  Epicurus  (si  ca^tera  quae  de  Diis  dis- 
seruit  ad  banc  normam  fuissent)  locutus  sit;  Non  Deos  vulgi 
negate  profanum,  ted  vulgi  opiniones  Diis  applicareprofaniim? 

Quod  yero  attinet  ad  audaciam  Panis,  et  pugnam  per  provo^ 
cationem  cum  Cupidine;  id  eo  spectat,  quia  materia  non  caret 

1  The  writer  referred  to  is  A.  Doniiu.  See  his  Z)«  NaiurA  HominU^  1A81,  the 
title  of  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  which  is  Omiui  Operaiionet 
Spirihu  esse  Mdmm  H  Senntm,  For  an  account  of  this  «mottts  **  see  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  the  lecodd  book.    As  might  be  supposed,  Donius  is  altogether  a  materialist 

*  Diogenes  Laert  x.  123. 
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inclinatione  et  appetitu  ad  dissolutionein  mundi  et  recldiva- 
tionem  in  illud  Chaos  antiquum,  nisi  prsevalida  rerum  ooncordia 
(per  Amorem  sive  Cupidinem  significata)  malitia  et  impetus 
ejus  cohiberetur,  et  in  ordinem  compelletur.^  Itaque  bono 
admodum  hominum  et  rerum  fato  fit  (vel  potius  immensa  boni- 
tate  divina)  ut  Pan  illud  certamen  adversum  ezperiatur,  et 
'vdctus  abscedat.  Eodem  prorsus  pertinet  et  illud  de  Typhone 
in  retibus  implicaio,  quia  utcunque  aliquando  vasti  et  insoliti 
rerum  tumores  sint  (id  quod  Typhon  sonat),  sive  intumescant 
maria,  sive  intumescant  nubes,  sive  intumescat  terra,  sive  alia, 
tamen  rerum  natura  hujusmodi  corporum  exuberantias  atque 
insolentias  reti  inextricabili  implicat  et  coercet,  et  veluti  catena 
adamantina  devincit 

Quod  autem  Inventio  Cereris  huic  Deo  attribuatur,  idque 
inter  venationem;  reliquis  autem  Diis  negetur,  licet  sedulo 
qusrentibus  et  illud  ipsum  agentibus ;  monitum  habet  rarum 
admodum  et  prudens :  hoc  scilicet,  ne  rerum  utilium  ad  vitam 
et  cultum  inventio  a  philosophiis  abstractis,  tanquam  Diis 
Majoribus,  expectetur,  licet  totis  virlbus  in  illud  ipsum  in- 
cumbant ;  sed  tantummodo  a  Pane,  id  est  experientia  sagaci,  et 
rerum  mundi  notitia  universali;  qusa  etiam  casu  quodam,  ac 
veluti  inter  venandum,  in  hujusmodi  inventa  incidere  solet 
UtiUssima  enim  quseque  inventa  experientisD  debentur,  et 
veluti  donaria  qussdam  fuere  casu  in  homines  sparsa. 

Illud  autem  Musices  certamen  ejusque  eventus  salutiirem 
exhibet  doctrinam,  atque  eam  qu»  rationi  et  judicio  humane 
gestienti  et  se  efferent!  sobrietatis  vincula  injicere  possit. 
Duplex  enim  videtur  esse  harmonia,  et  quasi  Musica;  al- 
tera sapientisB  divinee,  altera  rationis  humanse.  Judicio  enim 
hiimano,  ac  veluti  auribus  mortalium,  administratio  mundi 
et  rerum  et  judicia  divina  secretiora  sonant  aliquid  durum 
et  quasi  absonum;  qu»  inscitia  licet  asininis  auribus  me- 
rito  insigniatur,  tamen  et  ill»  ipssD  aures  secreto  non  palam. 
gestantur*  Neque  enim  hujnsce  rei  deformitas  a  vulgo  con* 
apicitar  aut  notatur. 

Postremo  minime  mimm  est  si  nulli  Amores  Pani  attribu* 
antur,  prsster  Conjugium  Eehus.  Mundus  enim  se  ipso,  atque 
in  se  rebus  omnibus,  fruitur ;  qui  amat  autem  frui  vult;  neque 
in  oopia  desiderio  locus  est.  Itaque  mundi  amores  esse  nulli 
possunt,  nee  potiundi  cupido  (cum  3e  ipse  contentus  sit),  nisi 

>  So  io  the  original 
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fortasse  imorei  Sermmii.  li  sunt  Nympha  Eehoy  res  non  Bolida 
•ed  Yocalia;  aat  u  aocnratioreB  aint,  Syringa,  quando  wSHeet 
verba  et  vocee  numeria  quibuadam,  aive  poeticia  atye  oratoriia^ 
et  tanquam  modulamine  reguntur.  Inter  aermonea  aatem  aiye 
vooea,  exoellenter  ad  conjn^um  mundi  aumitor  aola  Echo.  Ea 
eiiim  demum  vera  eat  philoaophia,  qu»  mundi  ipsiua  yocee  fide- 
liaaime  reddit,  et  yelnti  dictante  mtindo  conacripta  eat;  et  nihil 
aliud  eat  quam  ejoadem  dmulachrum  et  reflexio ;  neque  addit 
quicqnam  de  prqprio,  aed  tantum  iterat  et  reaonat»  Nam  quod 
Lunam  Pan  in  altaa  ailvaa  aliquando  aevocaaaet,  videtur  perti- 
nere  ad  oongreaaom  aenaua  onm  rebua  ooeleatibua  aive  dirinia. 
Nam  alia  eat  EndymianU  ratio,  alia  Panis*  Ad  Endymionem 
dormientem  aponte  ae  demittit  Luna ;  siquidem  ad  inteUeetom 
aopitum,  et  a  aenaibua  abductmn,  quandoque  aponte  influunt 
diyina ;  quod  ai  aooeraantur  et  vocentur  a  a^iau,  tanquam  a 
Pane,  turn  vero  non  aliud  lumen  prsebent  quam  illud. 

Quale  lub  inoertam  lunam,  sub  luce  maligna, 
Est  Her  in  silTis.' 

Ad  mundi  etiam  aufficientiam  et  perfectionem  pertinet,  quod 
prokm  non  edat  Hie  enim  per  partes  generat ;  per  totum  quo- 
modo  generare  possit,  cum  coipus  extra  ipsum  non  sit  ?  Nam 
de  muUereuJa  ilia  Umbe,  JiUa  Pants  putativa,  est  sane  ea 
adjectio  qusdam  ad  fabulam  sapientisaima.  Per  iUam  enim 
reprseaentantur  eae,  qnie  perpetuia  temporibus  passim  vagantur 
atque  omnia  implent,  yaniloquaa  de  rerum  natura  doctrine, 
reipsa  infructuosaa,  genere  quasi  subdititise,  garrulitate  yero 
interdum  jucundie,  interdum  molestas  et  importune. 

Exemplum  alterum  Philasaphue,  secundum  Parabolas  antiquas^in 
Politicis.     De  BeUo^  secundum  fabulam  Persel 

Pbrssus,  Orientalia  cum  fuiaaet,  miaana  traditnr  a  Pallade  ad 
obtrancandam  Meduaam ;  que  populis  plurimia  ad  Ocddentem 
in  extremis  Iberie  partibua  maxime  cakmitati  Aiit,  Moasftrom 
enim  hoc,  aliaa  crudele  et  immane,  etiam  aapectu  tarn  dirum 
atque  horrendum  fuit,  ut  eo  aolo  hominea  in  aaxa  yerteret 
Erat  autem  e  Gbrgonibua  una  Meduaa,  ac  aola  inter  eaa  morw. 
talis, -cum  reliquao  paaaiyie  non  esaent.  Peraeus  igitur,  ad  tarn 
nobile  facinua  ae  comparana,  arma  ad  dona  a  tribus  Diia  mutua 

>  yirg.  iEo.  tL  270.     The  irtt  tvh  ought  of  course  to  be  jwr. 
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aocepit ;  alas  a  Mercurio,  talares  scilicet  non  axillares :  a  Plu- 
tone  autem  galeam;  scutum  denique  a  Pallade  et  speculum. 
Neque  tamen  (licet  tanto  apparatu  instructus)  ad  Medusam 
recta  perrexit,  sed  primum  ad  Orseas  divertit.  E»  sorores  ex 
altera  pai%ate  GrOJ^onibus  erant.  Atque  GrsesB  istsd  canss  et- 
iam  a  nativitate  erant,  et  tanquam  vetulsd.  Oculus  autem  iis 
tantnmmodo  et  dens  erat  omnibus  unicus ;  quos,  prout  exire 
foras  quamque  oontigerat,  vlcissim  gestabant,  reversas  autem 
deponere  solebant.  Hunc  itaque  oculum  atque  hunc  dentem 
illsD  Perseo  conmiodarunt.  Turn  demum  cum  se  abunde  ad 
destinata  perficienda  instructum  judicaret^  ad  Medusam  pro- 
peravit  impiger  et  volans.  lUam  autem  offendit  dormientem, 
neque  tamen  aspectui  ejus  (si  forsan  evigilaret)  se  committere 
audebat,  sed  cervice  reflexa  et  in  speculum  illud  Palladis  in- 
spiciens,  atque  hoc  modo  ictus  dirigens,  caput  Medusas  abscidit. 
Ex  sanguine  vero  ejusdem  in  terram  fuso  statim  Pegasus  alatus 
emicuit.  Caput  autem  abscissum  Perseus  in  scutum  Palladis 
transtulit  et  inseruit,  cui  etiamnum  sua  mansit  ris,  ut  ad  ejus 
intuitum  omnes  ceu  attoniti  aut  ayderati  obrigerent 

Fabula  conficta  videtur  de  belligerandi  ratione  et  prudentia. 
Atque  primo  omnis  belli  susceptio  debet  esse  tanquam  missio  a 
Pallade;  non  a  Venere  certe  (ut  bellum  Trojanum  fnit),  aut 
alia  levi  ex  causa ;  quippe  cum  in  consiliis  solidis  decreta  de 
bellis  fnndari  oporteat.  Deinde  de  genere  belU  eligendo  tria 
proponit  fabida  pnecepta,  sana  admodum  et  gravia.  Primum 
est,  ut  de  subjugaiione  noHanum  finitimarum  quis  non  magno- 
pere  laboret  Neque  enim  eadem  est  patrimonii  et  imperii 
amplificandi  ratio.  Nam  in  possessionibus  privatis  yicinitas  prse- 
diorum  spectatnr,  sed  in  propagando  imperio  occasio  et  belli 
conficiendi  fiiciUtas  et  fructus  loco  Ticinitatis  esse  debent. 
Itaque  Perseus,  licet  Ori^italis,  tamen  tarn  longinquam  expe^ 
ditionem  usque  ad  extremom  Occidentem  minime  detrectavit* 
Hnjns  rei  exemjdum  insigne  est  in  belligerandi  diyersa  ratione 
patris  et  filii  r^um,  Philippi  et  AlexandrL  Ille  enim  in  fini- 
timis  bellis  occnpatns  urbes  paucas  imperio  adjecit,  idque  non 
sine  maxima  ooatentione  et  periculo;  quippe  qui  et  alias,  et 
pmcipue  in  pmlio  Chanroneo,  in  ultimum  discrimen  adductus 
fuit;  at  Alexander,  lonpnquam  expeditionem  bene  ausus  in 
Persas,  nationes  iniinitas  subjugayit,  nu^is  itineribus  quam 
pneliis  fatigatus.  Hoc  ipsum  adhuc  darius  cemitur  in  propa- 
gatione  imperii  Bomanorum,  qui  quo  tempore  ex  parte  Occi- 
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dentis  vix  ultra  Liguriam  armis  penetraverant,  eoaem  tempore 
Orientia  provinciaa  usque  ad  montem  Taurum  armis  et  imperio 
oomplezi  sunt.  Etiam  Carolus  Octayus  rex  Oallis  bellum 
Britannicum  (quod  matrimonio '  tandem  compositum  est)  non 
admodum  fecile  expertus,  expeditionem  illam  Neapolitanam 
longinquam  admiranda  quadam  fiu^illtate  et  foelicitate  transect. 
Habent  certe  hoc  bella  longinqua,  ut  cum  iis  manus  conseratur 
qui  militisB  et  armis  invasoris  minime  sint  assueti,  quod  in  fini- 
timis  secus  se  habet.  Etiam  et  apparatus  in  bujusmodi  expe- 
ditionibus  solet  esse  diligentior  et  instruetior,  et  terror  apud 
hostes  ex  ipso  ausu  et  fiducia  major.  Neque  etiam  fere  possit 
fieri  in  illis  expeditionibus  remotis,  per  hostes  ad  quos  tam  longo 
itinere  pervenitur,  diversio  aliqua  aut  invasio  reciproca,  quae  in 
belligerandi  ratione  cum  finitimis  saspius  adhibetur.  Caput 
autem  rei  est,  quod  in  subjugandis  finitimis  oocasionum  delectus 
in  augusto  versatur;  at  si  quis  longinquiora  non.  detrectet, 
potent  pro  arbitrio  suo  eo  transferre  bellum  ubi  aut  disciplina 
militaris  maxime  est  enervata,  aut  vires  nationis  plurimum  at- 
tritiB  et  consumpts,  aut  dissidia  civilia  opportune  oborta,  aut 
ali»  hujusmodi  oommoditates  se  ostendant.  Secundum  est,  ut 
semper  subsit  causa  fteSt  justa  et  pia  et  honorifica  et  favorabilia. 
Id  enim  alacritatem  turn  militibus  turn  populis  impensas  con- 
ferentibus  addit,  et  societates  aperit  et  conciliate  et  plurimas 
denique  oommoditates  habet.  Inter  causas  autem  belli,  admo- 
dum favorabilis  est  ea*  quie  ducit  ad  debellandas  tjrannides,  sub 
quibus  populus  succumbit  et  prosternitur  sine  animis  et  vigore» 
tanquam  sub  Aspectum  Medusa;  quod  etiam  Herculi  divinita- 
tem  conciliayit.  Bomanis  certe  magna  religio  fuit,  strenue  et 
impigre  accurrere  ad  socios  tuendos,  si  quoquo  modo  oppressi 
fuissent  Etiam  bella  ob  vindictam  justam  fere  semper  fcelicia 
fuerunt,  sicut  bellum  adversus  Brutum  et  Cassium  ad  vindican- 
dam  mortem  Ctesaris;  SeTcri  ad  vindicandam  mortem  Perti- 
nacis ;  Junii  Bruti  ad  vindicandam  mortem  Lucretiss.  Denique 
quicunque  bello  calamitates  hominum  et  injurias  aut  levant 
aut  vindicant,  sub  Perseo  militant.  Tertium,  ut  in  omni 
bello  suscipiendo  vera  sit  astimatio  virium;  atque  recte  perpen- 
datur  utrum  bellum  sit  tale  quod  confici  et  ad  exitiim  perduci 
possit,  ne  quis  yastas  et  infinitas  spes  persequatur.  Prudenter 
enim  Perseus  inter  Gorgonas  (per  quas  bella  representantur) 

>  Id  1491  Charles  tiie  Elgbth  married  Aime  of  BrUtany,  and  tbos  put  an  end  to 
the  war  which  Bacon  here  tpeaks  of. 
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oam  delegit  qi2»  in  sua  natura  mortalis  erat,  neque  ad  impossi* 
bilia  animum  adjecit.  Atque  de  lis  quae  in  suscipiendo  bello 
deliberationem  subeunt,  hsBC  praBcipit  fabula;  reliqua  ad  belli- 
gerationem  ipsam  pertinent. 

In  bello  mazime  omnium  prosimt  ilia  tria  Dona  Deorum, 
adeo  ut  fortunam  ipsam  fere  regant  et  trahant.  Accepit  enim 
Perseus  celeritatem  a  Mercurio,  occultatianem  eonsiUarum  ab 
Oreo,  et  promdentiam  a  Pallade.  Neque  caret  aUegoria,  eaque 
prudenlissima,  quod  al»  ilUo  celeritatis  in  rebus  conficiendis 
(cum  celeritas  in  bello  plurimum  possit)  talares  non  axiUares 
fuerint,  atque  pedibus  non  humeris  addit» ;  quia  non  tarn  in 
primis  belli  aggresdibus^  quam  in  iis  qusB  sequuntur  et  primis 
subsidio  8unt>  celeritas  requiritur.  Nullus  enim  error  in  bello 
magis  frequens  fuit,  quam  quod  prosecutiones  et  subsidiarii  im- 
petus initiorum  alacritati  non  respondeant.  At  galea  Pluionis 
(quae  homines  invisibiles  reddere  solebat)  manifesta  parabola 
est.  Nam  eansUiorum  occultatio,  post  celeritatem,  maximi  ad 
bellum  est  momenti.  Cujus  etiam  celeritas  ipsa  pars  magna 
est  Celeritas  enim  consiliorum  evtdgationem  prsdvertit.  Ad 
galeam  Plutonis  spectant,  ut  unus  bello  prsssit  cum  mandatb 
liberis ;  consultationes  enim  cum  multis  habent  aliquid  potius 
ex  cristis  Martis,  quam  ex  galea  Plutonis.  Eodem  spectant 
prsBtextus  yarii,  et  designationes  ancipites,  et  famae  emissariad^ 
.quae  oculos  hominum  aut  perstringunt  aut  avertunt,  atque  vera 
consiliorum  in  obscuro  ponunt.  Etiam  cautiones  diligentes  et 
suspicaces  de  Uteris^  de  legatis^  de  perfiigis,  et  complura  alia^ 
galeam  Plutonis  omant  et  revinciunt.  At  non  minus  interest 
consiUa  hostium  explorare^  quam  sua  occultare.  Itaque  galeae 
Plutonis  a^jungendum  est  speculum  Palladis,  per  quod  hostium 
yires^  inopia,  occulti  fautores^  dissidia  et  factiones,  progressus, 
consilia  cemantur.  Quoniam  vero  tantum  fortuitorum  sus- 
cipit  bellum,  ut  nee  in  consiliis  propriis  occultandis  nee  in 
hostium  explorandis  nee  in  celeritate  ipsa  multum  fiduciaB  po- 
nendum  sit,  ideo  ante  omnia  sumendum  Palladis  scutum,  ProvU' 
denti(B  scilicet,  ut  quam  minimum  Fortunaa  relinquatur.  Hue 
pertinent,  explorato  vias  inire,  castra  diligenter  munire  (quod 
in  militia  modema  in  desuetudinem  fere  abiit,  castra  vero  instar 
urbis  munitae  Romania  ad  adversos  praelii  eventus  erant),  acies 
stabilis  et  ordinata,  non  nimium  fidendo  cohortibus  levis  anna« 
turae,  aut  etiam  equitum  turmis;  denique,  omnia  quae  ad  solidam 
et  sollicitam  defensivam  spectant ;  cum  plus  valeat  utique  in 
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bellia  scutum  Palladis^  quam  gladius  ipse  Martis.  Yerum 
Peneo  utounque  copiis  aut  animia  instructo  reatat  aliud  quid- 
piam,  maximi  per  omnia  momenti,  antequam  bellum  incipiator: 
nimirumy  ut  divertat  ad  GrtBos.  Gtntm  outem  prodUumes  aunt^ 
bellorum  scilicet  sororea,  non  germana  ill»  quidem,  sed  generis 
nobilitate  quasi  impares.  Bella  enim  generoea,  proditionea  de- 
generes  et  turpes.  Earum  descriptio  elegana  est^  ut  eatus  a 
nativitate  sint  et  tanquam  vetula,  propter  perpetuas  proditorum 
curas  et  trepid&tiones.  Ekurum  autem  vis,  (antequam  in  mani- 
festam  defectionem  erumpant,)  aut  in  oculOf  aut  in  denU  est 
Omnis  enim  factio,  a  statu  quopam  alienata  et  in  proditionem 
propensa,  et  $pecuhUwr  et  mardei.  Atqueliujusmodi  oculus  et 
dens  tanquam  communis  est;  nam  quioquid  didicerunt  et  no- 
verunt,  fere  per  manua  ab  una  ad  alteram  transit  et  percurrit. 
Et  quod  ad  deniem  attinet,  und  quasi  ore  moident>  et  eadem 
acandala  jactant;  ut  si  unam  audias^  omnes  audias.  Itaque 
Perseo  sunt  istaa  GhresB  conciliandiB  atque  in  auziHum  addu- 
eendflB,  pnesertim  ut  oculum  et  dentem  suum  ei  commodent; 
oculum  ad  indioia,  dentem  ad  rumores  serendoe  et  inyidiam 
conflandam  et  animos  hominum  sollicitandos.  Postquam  yero 
omnia  bene  sint  ad  bellum  prasparate  disposita^  illud  in  primb 
curandum,  quod  Perseus  fecit,  ut  Medusa  dormiens  inveniatur. 
Prudens  enim  belli  susceptor  semper  fere  hostem  assequitur 
imparotum,  et  securitati  propiorem.  Denique  in  ipsis  belli 
actionibus  atque  insultibus,  ille  intuitus  in  speculum  Palladis 
adoperandus  est.  Plurimi  enim  ante  ipsa  pericula  res  hostium 
acute  et  attente  introspicere  poesunt;  at  in  ipso  periculi  arti* 
eulo  aut  terrore  offimduntur,  aut  pericula  nimium  prsBcipites^ 
et  a  fironte  spectant;  imde  in  ilia  temera  ruunt,  Tincendi  me- 
morea»  yitandi  oblitL  At  neutrum  borum  fieri  debet;  sed  in 
speculum  Palladis  cervice  reflsxa  inspicnendum,  ut  impetus  recte 
dir^tur  absque  vel  terrore  vel  furore. 

A  bello  perfecto  et  victoria  sequuntur  efiecta  duo ;  Pegasi 
ilia  generatio  et  exsuscttatiOy  qu»  satis  erid^oiter  Famam  denotat, 
qusB  per  omnia  volat,  et  yictoriam  celebrate  et  reliquias  belli 
faciles  et  in  votum  cedentes  efficit.  Secundum,  gestatio  capitis 
Medusm  in  seuto  ;  siquidem  nullum  prsssidii  genus  huic  ob  prse- 
stantiam  comparari  possit  Unicum  enim  facinus  insigne  et 
memorabile,  fceliciter  gestum  et  perpetratum,  omnes  hostium 
motus  obrigescere  fadt,  atque  nudevolentiam  ipsam  atupi* 
dam  reddit 
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Exemplum  tertiutn  Philosophic^  secundum  Parabolas  antiquas,  in 
Moralibus.     De  Cupiditate,  secundum  fabulam  Dionysi. 

Nabbakt  Semelem  Jovis  pellioem^  postquam  juramento  eum 
inviolabili  ad  Yotum  iDdefinitum  obstrinxisset,  petiisse  ut  ad 
amplexus  suos  accederet  talis  qualk  cum  Junone  consuesset. 
Itaque  ilia  ex  conflagratione  periit  Infans  autem  quern  in 
utero  gestabat,  a  patre  ezceptus,  in  femur  ejus  iuButus  est,  donee 
menses  fcetui  destinatos  compleret.  Ex  quo  tamen  onere  Ju- 
piter interim  nonnihil  claudicabat  Itaque  puer,  quod  Jovem^ 
dum  in  femore  ejus  portaretur,  grayaret  et  pungeret,  Dionysi 
nomen  accepit  Postquam  autem  editus  esset,  apud  Proserpi- 
nam  per  aliquot  annos  nutritus  est ;  cum  vero  adultus  esset,  ore 
fere  muliebri  conspiciebatur,  ut  sexus  videretur  tanquam  am- 
bigui.  Etiam  extinctus  et  sepultus  quondam  erat  ad  tempus, 
et  non  ita  multo  post  revixit  Atque  prima  juyenta  vitia  cul* 
turam,  atque  adeo  yini  confectionem  et  usum,  primus  inyenit  et 
edocuit;  ex  quo  Celebris  faotus  et  inclytus  orbem  terrarum 
subjugavit,  et  ad  ultimos  Indorum  terminos  perrexit.  Curru 
autem  vehebatur  a  tigribus  tracto;  circa  eum  subsultabant  das- 
mones  defurmes,  Cobali  vocati,  Acratus  et  alii.  Quin  et  Mus® 
comitatui  ejus  se  adjungebant.  ITxorem  autem  sibi  sumpsit 
Ariadnem^  a  Theseo  desertam  et  relictam.  Arbor  ei  sacra 
erat  hedera.  Etiam  sacrorum  et  caBremoniarum  inventor  et  in- 
stitutor  habebatur ;  ejus  tamen  generis,  qu89  et  fanatic®  erant  et 
plensB  corruptelarum^  atque  insuper  crudeles.  Furores  quoque 
immittendi  potestatem  habebat  Certe  in  orgyis  ejus,  a  mulie- 
ribus  Airore  percitis  duo  viri  insignes  discerpti  narrantur^  Pen- 
theus  et  Orpheus ;  ille  dum  arbore  conscensa  spectator  eorum 
.quae  agerenturcuriosus  esse  voluisset;  hie  cum  lyram  suaviter 
et  perite  pulsaret  Atque  hujus  dei  res  gestas  cum  Jovis  rebus 
fere  confunduntur. 

Fabula  videtur  ad  Mores  pertinere,  ut  vix  quicquam  in  phi- 
losophia  morali  melius  inveniatur.  Describitur  autem  sub 
persona  Bacchi  natura  Cupiditatis,  sive  affectuum  et  perturba- 
tionum  animL  Primum  igitur,  quod  ad  natcUia  Cupiditatia 
attinet.  Origo  cupiditatis  omnis,  licet  nocentissimse,  non  alia  est 
quam  Bonum  Apparens.  Sicut  enim  virtutis  mater  est  Bonum 
Existens,  similiter  cupiditatis  mater  est  Bonum  Apparens. 
Altera  Jovis  (sub  cujus  persona  anima  humana  repraesentatur) 
uxor  legitima,  altera  pellex ;  qme  tainen  Junonis  honores  asmu- 
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letur^  tanquam  Semele.  Concipitur  vero  Cupiditas  in  vato 
iUicito,  prius  temere  conceaso  quam  rite  intellecto  et  judicata 
Atque  postquam  efferveecere  coeperit,  McUer  ejus  (natura  scili- 
cet et  species  boni),  ex  nirnio  incendio  destruitur  et  perit  Pro- 
cessus autem  Cupiditatis  a  conceptu  suo  talis  est»  lUa  ab  animo 
humano  (qui  ejus  est  genitor)  et  nutricatur  et  occultatur,  pra- 
cipue  in  inferiari  parte  ejus,  tanquam  yhnor^ ;  atque  animum 
pungit  et  conyellit  et  deprimit,  adeo  ut  actiones  et  decreta  ab 
ea  impediantur  et  olaudicent.  Quinetiam  postquam  consensu 
«t  tempore  confirmata  est  et  in  actus  erumpit,  ut  jam  quad 
menses  canipleverit  et  edita  plane  sit  atque  nata,  primo  tamen  ad 
tempus  nonnuUum  apud  Proserpinam  educ&tur,  id  est  latAras 
qucsrity  atque  clandestina  est,  et  quasi  subterranea ;  donee  re- 
motis  Pudoris  et  Metus  frsenis,  et  coalita  audacia,  aut  virtutia 
alicujus  prteteztum  sumit  aut  infamiam  ipsam  contemnit  Atque 
illud  yerissimum  est,  omnem  affectum  vehementiorem  tanquam 
arnbigui  sexus  esse.  Habet  enim  impetum  virilem,  impotentiam 
autem  muliebrem.  Etiam  illud  praeclare,  Bacchum  mortuum 
reviviscere,  Videntur  enim  affectus  quandoque  sopiti  atque 
eztincti ;  sed  nulla  fides  liabenda  est  iis,  ne  sepultis  quidem ; 
siquidem  praebita  materia  et  occasione,  resurgunt.' 

De  Inventione  Vitis  parabola  prudens  est.  Omnis  enim 
affectus  ingeniosus  est  admodum  et  sagaz,  ad  investigandum  ea 
qu8&  ipsmn  alant  et  foveant  Atqui  ante  omnia  qu»  hominibus 
innotuere,  vinum  ad  perturbationes  cujuscunque  generis  exci- 
tandas  et  inflammandas  potentissimum  est  et  maxime  efficaz; 
atque  est  Cupiditatibus  in  genere  inBtsiX  famitis  communis.  Ele- 
gantissime  autem  ponitur  Affectus,  sive  Cupiditas,  provinciarum 
subjugator  et  expeditionis  infinitiB  susceptor.  Nunquam  enim 
partis  acquiescit,  sed  appetitu  infinito  neque  satiabili  ad  ulterionr 
tendit,  et  novis  semper  inhiat  Etiam  tigres  apud  Affectus  sta- 
bulant,  et  ad  currum  eorum  subinde  Ju^an^r.  Postquam  enim 
Affectus  curulis  esse  cocperit,  non  pedestris,  sed  victor  rationis 
et  quasi  triumphator  factus  sit,  in  omnes  qui  adversantur  aut  se 
opponunt  crudelis  est  et  indomitus  ac  immitis.  Facetum  autem 
est,  quod  circa  currum  Bacchi  subsultant  illi  dtBmones  deformes 

^  Yet  Bochefoacauld  has  said  *<  U  est  Impossible  d*aimer  une  seconde  ibis  ce  qu'on 
a  v^ritablement  ce9s4  d'aimer.'* — ReJUxima  Moraka,  294.  [The  two  observations  are 
not,  1  think,  incompatible  with  one  another.  Bacon  speaks  of  the  appetite  rather  than 
the  sentiment ;  and  Bochefbucauld  does  not  siy  that  a  man  cannot  love  again  that 
which  he  thinka  he  has  ceased  to  love. — /.  S,] 
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et  ridiculL  Omnis  enim  affectus  veliementior  progignit  motus 
in  oculis  et  ore  ipso  et  gestu  indecoros  et  inconditos,  subsulto* 
rioB  et  defonnes ;  adeo  ut  qui  sibi  ipsi  fortasse  in  aliquo  affectu 
(Teluti  ira^  arrogantia,  amore)  videatur  magnificuB  et  tumidus, 
aliis  tamen  appareat  turpis  et  ridiculus.  Conspiciuntur  autem 
in  Cupiditatis  comitatu  Mus(b.  Neque  enim  reperitur  alius  fere 
affectus  tarn  pravus  et  vilis,  cui  non  blandiatur  aliqua  doctrina. 
Hac  enim  in  re  ingeniorum  indulgentia  et  procacitas  Musa- 
rum  majestatem  in  immensum  minuit ;  ut  cum  duces  vitse  et 
Bigniferi  esse  debeant^  sint  non  raro  cupiditatum  pedissequas 
et  oblectatrices. 

Inprimis  vero  nobilis  est  ilia  allegoria,  Bacchum  amoves  suos 
in  earn  effudisse^  quse  ab  alio  relicta  erat  et  fastidita.  Certissi- 
mum  enim  est^  affectus  id  petere  atque  ambire^  quod  experientia 
jampridem  repudiavit.  Atque  norint  omnes,  qui  affectibus  suis 
eervientes  et  indulgentes  pretium  potiundi  in  immensum  augent 
(siye  bonores  appetant,  sive  amores,  sive  gloriam^  siye  scientiam, 
sive  alia  quaecunque)  se  res  relictas  petere,  et  a  compluribus  per 
omnia  fere  sascula  post  experimentum  dimissas  et  repudiatas. 
Neque  mysterio  caret,  quod  hedera  Bnccho  sacra  fuerit  Hoc 
enim  duplici  modo  convenit ;  primum  quod  hedera  hyeme  vire- 
scat;  deinde  quod  circa  tot  res  (arbores,  parietes,  sedificia)  ser- 
pat  ac  circumfundatur  et  se  attollat.  Quod  ad  primum  enim 
attinet,  omnis  cupiditas  per  renitentiam  et  vetitum  et  tanquani 
antiperistasin^  (yeluti  per  fingora  brums  hedera)  virescit,  ac 
vigorem  acquirit  Secimdo,  affectus  aliquis  in  humana  anima 
prsedominans  omnes  ejus  actiones  et  decreta  tanquam  hedera 
circumsepit;  neque  fere  quicquam  purum  inyenias,  cui  ilia  cla- 
Ticulas  Buas  non  imprimat.  Neque  mirum  est,  si  superstUiasi 
rittis  Baccho  attribuantur ;  cum  omnis  fere  malesanus  affectus 
in  pravis  reltffianibus  luxurietur,  adeo  ut  hsBreticorum  coUuyies 
bacchanalia  ethnicorum  superarit;  quorum  etiam  superstitiones 
non  minus  cruentas  quam  turpes  extitenmt.  Neque  itidem 
mirum  est,  si  furores  a  Baccho  immitti  putentur;  cum  et  omnis 
affectus  in  ezcessu  suo  veluti  furor  brevis  sit,  et  si  yehemen- 
tius  obsideat  et  incumbat,  in  insania  saepius  terminetur.  lUud 
autem  de  Pentheo  et  Orpheo  inter  Orpya  Bacchi  laceratis,  evi- 
dentemparabolam  habet;  cum  affectus  quisque  prasvalidus  ^rga 
duas  res  sit  asperrimus  atque  infensissimus;  quarum  altera  est^ 

>  See  infra,  p.  642. 
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inqmsitio  in  eum  eurtasa,  altera  admamiio  sabUaris  et  libenu 
Neque  auxilio  fiierit,  bi  ilia  inqoiaitio  fiat  tantum  contempla- 
tionifl  aut  spectandi  gratia,  tanquam  arbore  oonsoensa,  absque 
onmi  animi  malignitate ;  neque  rursuB,  8i  admonitio  ilia  multa 
cum  Buavitate  et  dexteritate  adhibeatnr;  verum  utcunque  non 
tolerant  Oryya  aut  Pentheum  aut  Orpheum.  PoBtremo^  ilia 
eanfiisio  penanarum  Jovis  et  Baeehi  ad  parabolam  recte  tradud 
potest ;  quandoquidem  tes  gesttt  nobilee  et  clarae,  atque  merita 
insignia  et  glorioaa,  interdum  a  Viriute  et  recta  ratione  et 
magnanimitate,  interdum  autem  a  laienie  affectu  et  occulta 
cupiditate  (utcunque  fam»  et  laudis  celebritate  utraque  res 
pariter  gaudeat)  proveniant ;  ut  non  fiu^ile  sit  distinguere  facta 
Dionyti  a  factis  JoviiJ^ 

Yerum  in  theatre  nimis  diu  moramur;  transeamus  ad  pa- 
latium  animi;  cujus  limina  majori  cum  veneratione  et  cura 
ingredi  convenit. 

*  It  Memf  not  improbabk  that  Bacon  w»  led  to  consider  the  ancient  mythology 
from  the  point  of  trlew  which  he  has  Ulastrated  both  here  and  bi  the  WUdtm  of  de 
Aneimus,  by  an  author  with  many  of  whose  writings  he  was  fluniliar.  Plntaichls 
treatise  De  Itidt  H  On'rUt  Is  very  mncb  in  the  same  manner. 
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Partitio  ScientuB  in  Theologiam,  et  Philosophiam.  Partitio 
Philosophic  in  Doctrinas  ires;  de  Numine^  de  Natura,  de 
Homine.  Constitutio  Philosophic  PriinsB^  ut  Matris  Com-- 
munis  omnium* 

HisTORiA  omnis  (Bex  optime)  hnmi  incedit,  et  dncis  potius 
officio  qiiam  lucis  perfungitur ;  Poesis  i^tem  doctrine  tan- 
quam  somnium :  res  dulds,  et  varia,  et  volens  videri  aliquid  in 
se  habere  divini ;  quod  etiam  somnia  vendicant  Yenim  jam 
tempna  est  mihi  ut  evigilem^  et  me  hmno  attoUam^  PhUoscpkue 
et  Scientiarum  liquidmn  ethera  secans, 

Scientia  aquarum  similis  est.  Aquarom  ali»  descendant  ooe- 
litos,  alisB  emanant  e  terra.  Etiam  Scientianmi  primaria  par- 
titio sumenda  est  ex  fontibus  suis.  Horum  alii  in  alto  siti  sunt, 
alii  hie  infra.  Omnis  enim  scientia  dnplicem  sortitnr  informa- 
tionem.  Una  inspiratur  divinitns,  altera  oritur  a  sensu.  Nam 
quantum  ad  illam  qu»  docendo  infiinditur  scientiam^  cumulativa 
ea  est,  non  originalis ;  sicut  etiam  fit  in  aquis,  quia  prsster 
fontes  primaries  ex  aliis  rivulis  in  se  receptis  augescunt. 
Partiemur  igitur  scientiam  in  Theoloffiam,  et  Pkihsophiam. 
Theologiam  hie  intelligimus  Inspiratam  sive  Sacram ;  non  Na- 
turalem,  de  qua  paulo  post  dicturi  sumus.  At  illam  (Inspira- 
tam nimirum)  ad  ultimum  locum  reservabimus,  ut  cum  ea 
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sennones  nostroB  claudamus;    cam  ait  portus  et   sabbfttum 
humanarum  contemplationum  omnium. 

Philosophise  autem  objectum  triplex^  Deus,  Natara,  Homo ; 
et  triplex  itidem  Badius  rerum ;  Natara  enim  percutit  intel- 
lectum  rcidio  directo ;  Deus  autem>  propter  medimn  insequale 
(creaturas  scilicet),  radio  rejracto  ;  Homo  vero,  sibi  ipsi  mon- 
stratus  et  exhibitus,  radio  r^sfiexo.^  Convehit  igitor  partiri 
Philosophiam  in  doctrinas  tres ;  Doctrinam  de  Numine,  Doctri- 
nam  de  Natura,  Doctrinam  de  Homine.  Quoniam  autem  par- 
ti tiones  scientiarum  non  sunt  lineis  diversis  similes,  qusB  coeunt 
ad  unum  angulum ;  sed  potius  ramis  arborum,  qui  conjungun- 
tur  in  uno  trunco  (qui  etiam  truncus  ad  spatium  nonnullum 
integer  est  et  continuus,  antequam  se  partiatur  in  ramos); 
idcirco  postulat  res,  ut  priusquam  prions  partitionis  mem- 
bra persequamur,  constituatur  una  Scie^tia  Universalis,  qu» 
sit  mater  reliquarum,  et  habcatur  in  progressu  doctrinarum 
tanquam  portio  viie  communis  antequam  yis  se  separent  et 
disjungant.  Hanc  Scientiam  PhihsophuB  PrimcB,  sive  etiam 
SapientuB  (que  olim  rerum  divinarum  atque  humanarum  set- 
entia  definiebatur),  nomine  insignimus.  Huic  autem  scientisB 
nulla  alia  opponitur;  cum  ab  aliis  scientiis  potius  limitibus 
intra  quos  continetur  quam  rebus  et  subjecto  differat;  fastigia 
scilicet  rerum  tantummodo  tractans.  Hanc  ipsam  utrum  inter 
Desiderata  reponere  oporteat,  hsBsito ;  sed  arbitror  tamen  poni 
debere.  Equidem  Jnvenio  farraginem  quandam  et  massam  in- 
conditam  doctrinsB  ex  Theologia  Naturali,  ex  Logica,  ex  parti- 
bus  quibusdam  Physics  (veluti  de  Principiis  et  de  Anima) 
compositam  et  congestam;  et  sublimitate  quadam  sermonis, 
hominum  qui  seipsos  admirari  amant,  tanquam  in  vertice  sden- 
tiarum  coUocatam.  Nos  vero  misso  fastu  id  tantum  volumus, 
ut  derignetur  aliqua  sdentia^  que  sit  receptaculum  Axiomatum 

■  The  parallel  which  naturally  suggests  Itself  between  light  and  knowledge  has  by 
several  writers  been  traced  in  the  modifications  of  which  light  ts  susceptible.  Thus 
Roger  Bacon,  at  the  close  of  his  PtrtpeeUvOt  likens  vision  by  direct  light  to  divine 
knowledge,  by  refracted  light  to  angelic  knowledge,  and  by  reflected  light  to  human ; 
and  again  to  man's  knowledge  in  the  state  of  glory  **  fiu^e  ad  fadem,"  to  his  knowledge 
in  the  intermediate  state,  and  to  that  which  he  has  in  this  present  lift;  <<et  hwtc  est 
recte  per  reflezionem,  secundum  quod  didt  apostolus,  Yidemus  nunc  per  speculum  in 
snigmate.**  And  in  this  life  also  vision  is  triple ;  **  scilicet  recta  In  perfectis,  fracta  In 
imperfectis;  et  in  mails  et  in  negligentibus  mandata  Dei,  est  etiam  per  reflezlonem"— 
an  assertion  In  support  of  which  he  quotes'  S.  James,  i.  23.  and  24.  But  all  these- 
illustrations  differ  from  that  in  the  text,  inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  the  diflferent  kinds 
of  knowledge  which  appertain  to  different  orders  and  states  of  being,  and  not  to  the 
differences  which  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  oi^ect  For  a  nearer  parallel,  at  least 
with  respect  to  the  radius  reflcxus,  see  PluUrch  2>e  Curiosiiate,  c  3. 
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qu83  particularium  scientiaruin  non  sint  propria,  sed  pluribus 
earum  in  commune  competant' 

Plurima  autem  id  genus  Axiomata  esse  nemo  ambigat  Ex- 
empli gratia,  St  incsqualibus  (Bqualia  addasy  omnia  erunt  inaqua" 
Ha,  regula  est  ex  Mathematiciff.  Eadem  et  in  Ethicis  obtinet, 
quatenus  ad  justitiam  distributivam ;  siquidem  in  justitia  Cora- 
mutatiya,  ut  pam  imparibus  tribuantur  ratio  asquitatis  po- 
stulat;  at  in  distributiya,  nisi  imparia  imparibus  praestentur^ 
iniquitas  fuerit  maxima.^  Qu(b  in  modern  tei'tio  canveniunt,  et 
inter  se  canveniunt^  regula  est  itidem  ex  Mathematicls ;  verum 
simul  tarn  potens  in  Logica,  ut  syllogismi  sit  fundamentum. 
Natura  se  potissimum  prodit  in  minimis^,  regula  est  in  Physicis 
tarn  valida,  ut  etiam  Democriti  atomos  produxerit ;  veruntamen 
eam  recte  adhibuit  Aristoteles  in  Politicis,  qui  contemplationem 
reipublicse  orditur  a  familia.  Omnia  mutantur,  nil  interit^,  re- 
gula itidem  in  Physicis,  hoc  modo  prolata ;  Quantum  Natura 
nee  minuitur  nee  augetur,  Eadem  competit  Theologi»  Naturali, 
sic  yariata;  OmnipotentitB  sunt  opera,  Aliquid  ex  nihilo  facere, 
et  Aliquid  in  nihilum  redigere;  quod  etiam  Scriptura  testatur, 
Didici  quod  omnia  opera  qtice  fecit  Deus  perseverent  in  perpe^ 
tuum  ;  non  possumus  eis  quicquam  addere,  nee  auferre.^  Interim 
tus  rei  arcetur  per  reductionem  ejus  ad  principia,  regula  est  in 
Physicis;  eadem  yalet  in  Politicis  (ut  recte  notavit  Machia- 
yellus),  cum  ilia  quae  interitum  rerumpublicarum  maxime  pro- 
hibent  nihil  aliud  fere  sint  quam  reformatio  earum  et  reductio 
ad  antiques  mores.®  Putredo  serpens  magis  contagiosa  est  quam 
matura  %  regula  est  in  Physicis ;  eadem  insignis  etiam  in  Mora- 
libus ;  cum  homines  profligatissimi  et  maxime  facinorosi  minus 
oomiptelas  inferant  publicis  moribus  quam  qui  aliquid  yidentur 
habere  sanitatis  et  yirtutis,  et  ex  parte  tantum  mali  sunt. 
Quod  conservativum  est  FormiB  majoris^  id  activitate  potentius^, 
regula  est  in  Physicis ;  etenim,  ut  non  abscindatur  ipse  rerum 
nexus,  nee  detur  (ut  loquimtur)  yacuum,  facit  ad  conservandam 
fabricam  uniyersi;  ut  yero  grayia  congregentur  ad  massam 

>  It  li  to  prindptes  of  tbls  kind  that  the  tltie  of  AxUmu  is  gfyen  by  AristoUe. 
Bbood'b  tint  bittance  xctembles  that  which  Aristotle  gives  in  the  AnaL  Ast  L  8. 
But  most  of  his  other  Instances  are  of  a  diflferent  character. 

-'  See  for  the  difference  between  distributiye  and  oonunutatlve  Justice,  the  Nico^ 
mtfdUem  SAicM^  ▼.  oc  8,  4,  6. 

*  This  passage  has  been  already  quoted,  Book  IL  c  2. 

*  Orid.  Metam.  zv.  165.  *  Ecclesiast,  Hi.  14. 

*  MaechiaT.  Discorsi,  ill.  §  1.  '  yide  supra,  p.  466. 

*  This  dictum  is,  I  think,  Bacon*8  own ;  at  least  I  hare  not  met  with  it. 
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tembf  facit  ad  conservandam  tantom  regionem  denaoniia. 
Itaque  prior  motoa  posteriorem  domat  £ad«n  tenet  in  Poli- 
ticifl ;  nam  qii»  &ciunt  ad  conservandam  ipeam  poliliam  in  ana 
natura  yalidiora  sunt  qnam  que  ad  bene  esse  particuladum 
in  republica  membromm  oonducunt  Similiter  eadem  locum 
habet  in  Theologia ;  etenim  in  tfaeologids  virtntibus,  Cbaritas, 
que  est  virtus  maxime  communicatiYa^  pne  reliquis  omnibus 
eminet  Angetur  vis  agewtis  per  antiperistam  eontrarii^,  re- 
gula  est  in  Physicis.  Eadem  mira  prsstat  in  Politicis ;  cum 
omnia  factio  ex  oontraria  ingruente  vehementer  irritetur.  TVk 
nus  disears  in  caneardem  actutum  deitneni  conoenium  commendat^ 
regula  est  Music».  Eadem  in  Ediicis  et  Affectibus  obtinet 
Tropus  ille  Mnsicus,  a  clausula  aut  eadentia  (quam  vocant),  cum 
jamjam  adesse  videatur,  placide  elabendi,  convenit  cum  tiopo 
Rhetorico  expectatianem  eluderuK.  Fidium  $&nu$  iremulus  ean- 
dem  aSert  auribus  yoluptatem,  quam  lumen^  aqua  aut  gemmss 
inttliens,  oculis ; 

—  8plend«t  tremulo  tub  lumine  pontus.' 

Orgaaa  sensuum  cum  arganis  reflexionum  conveniunt;  boe  in 
Perspectiva  locum  habet ;  oculus  enim  similis  speculo  •,  'sive 
aquis;  et  in  Acoustica;  instmmentum  enim  auditus  obici  intra 
cavemam  simile.  Hsbc  pauca  enumerasse  sufficiet  ad  exempla. 
Quinimo  Magia  Persarum  (quas  in  tantum  est  celebrata)  in  eo 
potissimum  yersabatur,  ut  architecturas  et  fabricas  rerum  natu- 
ralium  et  ciyilium  symbolizantes  notaret^     Neque  haec  omnia 

*  The  doctrine  of  Antiperiftash,  Uist  is  «f  the  increaee  of  intciultj  of  odi  of  two 
contnrice  by  the  juztapotition  of  the  other,  ie  applied  by  Arittotle,  Meteor.  L  c  13., 
in  the  caie  of  beet  and  cold,  to  explain  the  fbnnation  of  hail.  It  is  fermally  and 
generally  stated  in  Averroes^s  cooiniaituy  on  this  pessage.  See  also  Aritt.  PrM  ii. 
16.,  and  Plutarch*s  Qwui,  Natmralet, 

*  ytrg.  Mo,  TiL  9. 

^  *  That  the  word  speeuhun  is  here  used  fiyr<t  A  glaw"  appears  flrom  the  corresponding 
passage  in  the  AdvancemaU  of  Learning,  This  use  of  the  word,  though  certainly  un- 
common, Is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  C.  Agrippa,  who^  distinguishing  lenses  fkom 
mirrors,  calls  the  former  "specula  perspicua."  See  his  celebrated  work,  De  ineeriitm^ 
dine  et  vanitate  eeim^anm^"  with  which  Bacon  seems,  though  he  has  spoken  with 
imdeservied  contempt  of  Its  author,  to  have  been  flunUiar.  The  pbrsse  used  by  S.  Fteil, 
"  we  see  through  a  glass,"  is  in  the  Vulgate  ^  videmus  per  speculum,**  but  It  is  at  least 
donbtftil  whether  in  both  Tersions  it  was  not  intended  to  suggest  the  idea  of  vision  by 
reflected  light ;  so  that  tin  authority  of  the  Engilsb  translators  cannot  be  dtod  in 
SQpportof  Bacon's  use  of  the  word  **  speealum ;"  though  on  the  other  band  there  are 
eommentators  who  afflrm  that  the  word  used  in  the  original  {^4mrp9w)  means  what 
In  Latin  is  denoted  by  'speeukn^**  In  which  case  the  irlskm  V  Mmrpom  Is  of 
course  by  transmitted  light 

*  The  system  of  Zoroaster,  with  which  we  are  but  imperfieetly  ac<inalntrd,  was  at 
one  time  the  snl^ect  of  almost  as  many  idle  fimdes  as  the  phHosophy  of  Hermes 
Trismegistus.  The  first  Idea  of  the  connejElon  between  the  Persian  miigle  and  tke  art 
of  goTemment  was  soggerted  by  the  dicamsbuioe  mentioned  In  the  jUdMmdu  of 
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qwB  diximos^  et  alia  hujua  generis^  Bimilitudines  merae  sunt 
(qnales  hominibQS  fortasse  parum  perspicacibufl  yideri  poesint), 
sed  plare  una  eademque  natune  vestigia  aut  signacula^  diversis 
materiiB  et  subjectis  impreBsa.  Atque  h»c  res  adhuc  sedulo 
tractata  non  est.  Inyenias  fortasse  in  scriptis  qum  ab  ingeniis 
celsioribns  pramanamnt  hnjusmodi  Aziomata  raro  et  sparsim 
inseita  ex  usn  argomenti  quod  tractant;  corpus  yero  aliquod 
talium  Axiomatnm  que  yim  habeant  quandam  primitiyam  et 
summariam  ad  scientias,  nemo  composuit;  cum  tamen  sit  res 
ejusmodiy  qu»  insigniter  naturam  unam  faciat;  quod  PhilosiH 
phuB  PrivMt  munus  esse  antumant. 

Est  et  alia  hujus  PbilosophisB  Primas  pars^  quae  si  ad  yocabula 
respiciaS)  yetus  est ;  si  ad  rem  quam  designamus^  noya.  Est 
antem  inquisitio  de  conditianibus  adventitiis  Entium  (quas  TVan- 
scendentes  dicere  possumus)^  PaucOy  MuUo;  Similiy  Diverso; 
Posnbiliy  ImpossibiU;  etiam  Entey  et  Non  Ente;  atque  ejus- 
modi.  Quandoquidem  enim  ista  sub  Phjsica  'proprie  non 
cadant^dissertatio  autem  Dialectica  circa  ea  magis  ad  argumen- 
tandi  rationes  quam  ad  rerum  existentiam  sit  accommodata, 
consentaneum  omnino  est  ut  base  contemplatio  (in  qua  non 
parom  est  dignitatis  et  utilitatis)  baud  deseratur  prorsns^  sed  in 
scientiarum  partitionibus  nonnullum  saltern  inyeniat  locum. 
Yeruntamen  hoc  intelligimus  fieri  debere  longe  alio^  quam  quo 
tractari  solet,  modo.  Exempli  gratia;  nemo^  qui  de  Multo  et 
Pauoo  yerba  fecit,  hoc  egit  ut  causa  reddatur  cur  alia  in  natura 
tam  numerosa  et  ampla  sint  et  esse  possint^  alia  tarn  rara  et  mo- 
dica;  nam  certe  fieri  non  potest,  ut  in  rerum  natura  tanta  sit 
copia  auri  quanta  ferri ;  tanta  rosiB  quanta  graminis ;  tanta  spe- 
dficati  quanta  nonnspecificati*'  Similiter  nemo  qui  de  Simili  et 
Diyerso  disseruit,  satis  explicayit  cur  quasi  perpetuo  inter  spe- 
cies diversas  interponantur  partictpia  queedam,  quas  sunt  speciei 
ambiguas ;  yeluti  muscus,  inter  putredinem  et  plantam ;  pisces 
qui  haerent  et  loco  non  moyentur>  inter  plantam  et  animal; 
sorices  et  mures,  et  alia  nonnuUa,  inter  animalia  ex  putredine  et 

Plato^—that  tlM  priaees  of  Fmia  were  by  the  Mine  penons  Inetructed  la  politics  and 
In  nM^ic.  Time  the  elder  Iflnuidiile  obiperves,  "  Utriuaqoe  (Zoroettris  et  Zunolxldls) 
nagU  quid  lit,  Fktooeni  d  pereontemnr,  reipondeblt  in  Aldblade,  ZoroMtrii  maglam 
non  eMe  eHiid  qvam  difinam  icientiam,  quA  flUoe  Pemnun  regum  erodiebant,  ut  ad 
ezempbr  mondan*  relpuMica  eoam  Ipii  ftgwt  mnpablicam  edQrerratur.** — Jokannit 
PStti  Minmdmlm  Apd&ifia,  (Bnt  compare  J.  F.  Mirandula  for  an  account  of  hie 
ttncle*e  change  of  opinion  on  this  aulniect    yide  hii  !)•  Rtrmm  TrmmoHoM,  tU.  c.  9.) 

The  refef  eoce  to  Plato  in  the  paieage  I  have  quoted  la  rather  aa  amcrupttlottt  one, 
at  Plato  givei  no  information  at  to  the  Batare  of  the  Pertian  magic, 

>  Vide  supra,  note,  p.  60S. 
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ex  semine  prognata' ;  ve^pertiliones^  inter  aves  et  quadrupedes; 
pisces  yolantes  (qui  jam  notissimi  sunt),  inter  aves  et  piaoes; 
phoc®,  inter  pieces  et  quadrupedes ;  et  alia  hujusmodi.  Neque 
rursus  causam  indagavit  quispiam^  cur  cum  simUia  simiHbus 
gaudeantf  ferrum  ferrum  non  trahat,  quod  magnes  facit ;  neque 
aurum  ipsum  aurum,  licet  argentum  vivum  alliciat  Circa 
hsaCy  et  similia^  in  disceptatione  de  T^anseendentSms  illis  aliom 
est  silentium ;  orationis  enim  apices,  non  rerum  subtilitates, 
seculi  sunt  homines.  Quamobrem  horum  Transcendentium, 
siye  conditionum  Entium  adventitiarum^  inquisitionem  veram  et 
solidam,  secundum  naturae  non  sermonis  leges,  Philosophiam 
Primam  recipere  volumus.  Atque  de  Philosophia  prima  (sive 
de  Sophia)  quam  inter  Desiderata  haud  inmierito  retulimns, 
hso  dicta  sint 


CAPUT  11. 


De  Theologia  Naturali;  ei  Doctrina  de  Angelis  et  Spiritibus, 
qua  ejtudent  est  Appendix. 

CoLLOCATA  igitur  sua  in  sede  Communi  Scientiarum  Parente, 
instar  BerecynthisB  tanta  gaudentis  coelesti  sobole, 

OmneB  coelicolas,  omnes  supera  alta  teoentes ;' 
revertamur  ad  partitionem  illam  trium  Philosophiarum,  Divine, 
Naturalis,  et  Humans.  Nam  Theologia  Naturalis,  Philoso- 
phia etiam  Divina  recte  appellatur.  Diffinitur  autem  fasec,  ut 
sit  talis  scientia,  seu  potius  scientiiB  scintilla,  qualis  de  Deo 
haberi  potest  per  lumen  naturae  et  contemplationem  rerum 
creatarum ;  et  ratione  objecti,  sane  divina,  ratione  informatio- 
nis,  naturalis  censeri  potest  Hujus  scientist  limites  ita  vere 
signantur,  ut  ad  atheismum  confutandum  et  conyincendum, 
et  ad  legem  natures  informandam,  se  extendant ;  ad  religio- 
nem  autem  astruendam  non  proferantur.     Quamobrem  nee 

>  It  Is  ezccfdingly  dUBcult  to  ucertain  what  animals  were  generally  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  equivocal  generation.  In  a  note  on  a  passage  in  the  Novum  Orpammk 
(UL  41.)  1  have  collected  some  contradictory  opinions  on  this  question.  That  mice 
are  mentioned  as  intermediate  between  the  classes  of  animals  which  can  and  cannot  be 
equivocally  generated,  is  periiaps  connected  with  Aristotle's  having  afflrmed  that  by 
licking  salt  they  breed  without  impregnation.  This  however  does  not  ajfect  the  truth 
of  the  remark  in  the  text  i  but  it  Is  worth  while  to  notice  that  the  aberrant  types, 
as  they  are  called,  of  any  class  often  appear  to  connect  that  class  with  more-  than 
one  other.  £.  g;  the  Monotremata  and  especially  the  Omithorhynchus  connect  the 
Mammalia  with  Reptiles  as  well  as  with  Bhrda. 

«  Virg.  ^.n.  vl.  788. 
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DeuB  unquam  edidit  miraculum  quo  converteretur  aiheus; 
quia  poterat  ipso  naturss  lumine  ad  notitiam  Dei  perduci ;  verum 
miracula  ad  convertendos  idololatras^  et  superstitiosos  deeignata 
sunt,  qui  nomen  agnoverunt  Bed  in  cultu  ejus  aberramnt ;  quo- 
niam  non  sufficit  lumen  natursB  Dei  voluntati  declarandse^  aut 
cultui  ejus  legitimo  prodendo.  Sicut  enim  opificis  potentiam  et 
peritiam  ostendunt  opera  ejus,  imaginem  autem  minime;  sic 
opera  Dei  conditoris  omnipotentiam  et  sapientiam  ostendunt, 
imaginem  ejus  haudquaquam  depingunt.  Atque  hac  in  re 
ethnicorum  opinio  a  sacra  veritate  recedit  Illi  siquidem  mun- 
dum  imaginem  Dei  statuebant,  hominem  mundi.  At  Sacr» 
LitersD  baud  tali  honore  mundum  dignantur,  ut  Dei  uspiam 
imago  dicatur,  sed*  solummodo  opus  manuum  ejus ;  bominem 
Tero  imaginem  Dei  immediate  substituimt.  Quocirca,  quod 
sit  Deus,  quod  rerum  babenas  tractet,  quod  summe  potens, 
quod  sapiens  et  praescius,  quod  bonus,  quod  remunerator,  quod 
Tindez,  quod  adorandus,  etiam  ex  operibus  ejus  demonsfrari 
et  eyinci  potest;  et  admirabilia  complura  secreta  circa  attri- 
buta  ejus,  et  multo  magis  circa  regimen  et  dispensationem 
super  universum,  etiam  sobrie  ex  iisdem  elici  et  manifestari 
queunt;  estque  istud  argmnentum  a  nonnullis  utiliter  per- 
tractatum.'  Yerum  ex  intuitu  rerum  naturalium  atque 
bumaniB  rationis  principiis,  de  fidei  mysteriis  vel  ratiocinari 
▼el  etiam  suadere  vehementius,  aut  rursus  ea  curiosius  in- 
trospicere  et  venlilare  et  de  modo  mysterii  inquirere,  baud 
tutum  meo  judicio  fuerit.  Da  Fidei  qua  Fidei  sunt  Nam  Vel 
ethnici,  in  illustri  ilia  et  divina  de  aurea  catena  fabula  boo 
ipsum  concedunt,  quod  Jovem  de  ccrIo  ad  terras  deducere  nee 
homines  potuerunt  nee  Dii;  e  cantrario,  quod  Jupiter  pertrahere 
eos  potuerit  e  terra  ad  ccdum?  Quare  frustra  sudaverit,  qui 
coelestia  religionis  arcana  nostne  rationi  adaptare  conabitur. 
Decebit  potius  mentes  nostras  ad  ccelestis  veritatis  thronum 
adorandum  attollere.  In  hac  igitur  parte  Theologite  Naturalis, 
tantum  abest  ut  defectum  aliquem  observem,  ut  excessum  po* 
tins  reperiam ;  ad  quem  subnotandum  paulum  sum  digressus, 
propter  maxima  incommoda  et  pericula  quas  ex  eo  tum  re- 
ligioni  tum'pbilosopbisB  impendent;  utpote  qui  et  religionem 

.  *  Idaiatnu  in  the  origiiud. — J,  S, 

*  ThU  paange,  and  others  to  the  same  effect,  show  how  flir  Bacon  was  from  wishing 
to  do  away  with  natural  theology,  however  much  he  was  disposed  to  complain  of  the 
abusive  employment  of  final  causes. 

*  Vide  supra,  p.  487. 
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hereticam  procudet,  et  philosophiam  phantasticain  et  super- 
Btitioaam* 

Secus  est  quod  ad  Angelorum  et  Spirituum  naturam  aid- 
net,  qu»  nee  inscrutabilis  est  nee  interdicta;  ad  quam  etiam^ 
ez  afBnitate  quam  habet  enm  anima  humana,  aditna  magna 
ex  parte  est  patefactus.  PrsBcipit  certe  Sacra  Scriptura, 
Nemo  V08  decipiai  in  sublimitate  semumunif  et  reKpione  Ange^ 
laruniy  ingerens  u  in  ea  qua  non  navit^  Attamen  si  hod 
monitum  <Ul]genter  perpendas,  duo  duntazat  in  eo  vetita  repe- 
ries;  adorationem  scilicet,  qualis  Deo  debetur,  angelomm;  et 
fanaticas  de  iis  opiniones,  yel  ultra  creatuns  sortem  eos  effe* 
rentes,  yel  ampliorem  de  iis  o^nitionem  quam  quia  revera 
adeptus  sit  venditantes*  Caeterum  sobria  circa  iUos  inquisitio, 
qu»  vel  per  rerum  corporearum  scalam  ad  eorum  naturam  per- 
noscendam  ascendat,  yel  in  anima  humana  yeluti  in  speculo  earn 
intueatur,  neutiquam  prohibetur.  Idem  de  Spiritibus  statuen- 
dum  Lnmundis,  qui  a  statu  suo  deciderunt.'  Consortium  omn 
iis  atque  usus  opera  eorum  illicitus  est;  multo  magis^qualiscun- 
que  cultus  yel  yeneratio.  At  contemplatio  et  cognitio  illorum 
natures,  potestatis,  illusionum,  non  solum  ex  locis  Scriptursd 
Sacrss,  sed  ex  ratione  aut  experientia,  baud  postrema  pars  est 
sapientisB  spiritualis.  Sic  certe  Apostolus,  Siratagematum  gus 
non  ignari  sumu$.*  Ac  non  minus  Dsemonum  naturam  inyesti- 
gare  in  Theologia  NaturaU  conceditur,  quam  yenenomm  in 

>  ColoML  it  4.  and  18. 

■  The  theory  of  angels  and  that  of  &I]en  spirits  form  a  laiige  and  not  Tery  profitable 
chapter  to  every  scholastic  Summa  Theo1ogl«.  The  dogmatic  basb  of  these  specula* 
tlons  consists  chiefly  of  spirituaUsing  interpretations  (sanctioned  by  the  Esthers  and 
especially  by  &  Augustin)  of  certain  texts  of  Scripture  and  of  the  supposed  visions  of 
IMonysias  the  Areopaglte.  The  theory  of  the  angelic  nature  (both  to  its  tint  and  to 
Its  fkUen  state)  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  schoolmen  elaborated  from  these  data.  Is  a 
most  remarkable  Instance  of  metaphysical  creation ;  being  no  less  than  a  determtoation 
of  the  conditions  of  thought  and  vcrtltion  which  exist  among  totelUgenccs  of  a  higher 
order  than  our  own.  *  That  all  such  determinations  are  utterly  unsatisflictory,  both' 
from  the  want  of  data  and  flrom  the  inherent  and  insurmountable  dliBculty  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved,  is  not  however  to  be  denied. 

I  am  not  concerned  to  defend  what  the  schoolmen  have  said  upon  the  subject ;  but 
I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  In  connexion  with  it  afi  instance  of  the  flippant  ignorance 
with  which  they  are  often  spoken  ofl  It  la  said  to  the  history  of  Marttoos  Scriblerus 
that  they  discussed  the  question  whether  angels  know  things  best  to  the  morning. 
The  assertion  is  of  course  founded  on  an  absurd  mistake  of  the  meaning  of  the 
inquiry,  **  utrum  matutina  cognitio  potior  sit  quam  vetpertlna."  The  doctrine  of 
matutinal  and  vespertinal  cognition  the  schoolmen  derive  from  S.  Augustto,  and 
though  neither  its  subtilty  nor  the  eloquence  with  which  it  is  expressed  can  prevent 
Its  being  censured  as  an  unauthorised  speculation,  yet  no  wise  man  will  think  it  a 
matter  to  be  Jetted  with.  I  may  refer  with  respect  to  it  to  Boonaventura'k  commen- 
tary on  the  second  book  of  the- SSniimMt  of  Peter  Lombeid  t  JDitHneHo  4  :  QmmMio  S. 
The  "  conduslo"  is,  **  Angelus  bonus  habet  cum  matutina  vespertlnam  quoque  cegnl- 
tlonem,  qua  non  temporls  sed  dignitatis  toter  se  habent  ordinem.** 

*  2  Corinth,  ii.  II. 
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Physica,  aut  vitiorum  in  Ethica.  Hanc  autem  scientifls  par- 
tem de  Angelis  et  D^monibus  inter  Desiderata  numerare  non 
licet^  quippe  quae  ab  baud  pancis  sit  tentata.  ^quius  esset. 
Hi-  scriptonim  in  hoc  genere  pars  baud  parra  aut  vanitatis 
aut  superstitionis  aut  crubtilitatis  inutilis  arguantiir. 


CAPUT  III. 


Partitio  Naturalis  Philost^hicB,  in  Speculativam  et  Operati- 
yam :  guodque  illcs  dtuB  et  in  intentione  iractantis,  et  in  coT' 
pare  tr€u:tatus,  eegregari  debeant 

MisSA  igitur  Theologia  Naturali  (cui  inquisitionem  de  Spiri- 
tibus^  ut  Appendicem  attribuimus)  accedamus  ad  secundam 
partem;  videlicet  illam  de  Natura,  sive  Philosophiam  Natu- 
ralem.  Optime  Democritus^  Scientiam  de  Natura  in  profundis 
ndneris  rive  puteis  latere  demersanL}  Non  male  Cbymici^  F«/- 
canum  alteram  naturam  esse;  quinetiam  id  celeriter  perficere, 
quod  natura  per  ambages  et  temparis  moras  soleL^  Qtiidni 
igitur  Philosophiam  in  duas  partes  secemus^  Fodinam  et  Foma* 
cem ;  et  duo  constituamus  Philosophorum  immera,  Operarios  in 
Mineris  et  Fabros  f  Sane  utcunque  videamur  hssc  per  lusum 
loqui,  tamen  hujus  generis  partitionem  utilissimam  esse  cense* 
mus,  cum  proponetur  yocabulis  familiaribus  et  scholasticis ;  hoc 
est,  ut  dividatur  doctrina  de  Natura  in  Inquisitionem  Causarum 
et  Productianem  Effectuum  ;  Speculativam  et  Operativanu  Al- 
tera natursB  viscera  perscrutatur ;  altera  naturam  veluti  super 
incudem  efformat  Neque  me  fugit  quam  arcto  copulentur 
vinculo  Caus»  et  Effectus,  ut  explicationem  eorum  aliquatenus 
conjimgi  sit  necesee.  Attamen  quandoquidem  omnis  solida  et 
fructuosa  Naturalis  Philosophia  duplicem  adhibeat  scalam,  earn- 
que  diversam;  Ascensoriam  et  Descensoriam ;  ab  Experientia 
ad  Axiamata,  et  ab  Axiamatibus  ad  nova  Inventa ;  consultissi- 
mum  judico,  ut  hie  duie  partes,  Speculativa  et  Operativa,  et  in 
intentione  tractantis  et  in  corpore  tractatus  separentur. 

>  Sec  DIogen.  LMrt.  in  Yretto,  c  72. 

'  For  a  pwallel  between  the  Vulcanos  Elementatus,  who  Is  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
▼it  formatriz  of  nature^  and  the  Vulcanas  ignis,  lee  Panoelrai's  tract  entlUed 
MttMrwmmjC  4* 
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CAPUT  IV. 

Partiiio  DoctrintB  SpecuIativtB  de  Natura^  in  Physicam  Specia- 
lem,  et  Metaphysicam  \  quarum  Phynca  Causam  Efficientem 
et  Materiam,  Metaphysica  Causam  Finalem  et  Formam  m^tct- 
riU  Partiiio  Physica  in  Doctrinas  de  Principiis  Renun,  De^ 
Fabrica  Reram  noe  de  Mundo,  et  de  Yarietate  Rerum.  Par^ 
titio  PhysictB  de  Varietate  Rerum  in  Doctrinam  de  Concretis 
et  Doctrinam  de  Abstractis.  Partitio  DoctrinsB  de  Concretis 
reficitur  ad  easdem  Partitiones,  quas  suscipit  Historia  Naturalis. 
Partitio  Doctriiue  de  Abstractis  tit  Doctrinam  de  Schematis- 
inis  Materia,  et  Doctrinam  de  Motibus.  Appendices  dwB 
PhysiccB  SpeculativcBf  Problemata  Naturalia,  Placita  Anti- 
quorum  Philosophorum.  Partitio  MetaphysioB  in  Doctrinam 
de  Formis^  et  Doctrinam  de  Causis  Finalibus. 

Natubalis  Philosophic  partem,  quie  Speculativa  est  et  iheo- 
retica,  in  Physicam  Specialem  et  Metaphysicam  dividere  placet. 
Atque  in  hac  partitione  attendant  homines  nos  vocabulum  Me^ 
taphysica  usurpare  sensu  a  recepto  et  vulgato  discrepantL  Hie 
autem  locus  admonendi  videtur  de  nostro,  in  genere,  circa  usum 
vocabulorum  institute.  Id  hujusmodi  est,  ut  tam  in  prsBmisso 
vocabulo  MetaphysiccB  quam  in  aliis  ubi  conceptus  et  notiones 
nostr»  noYS  sunt  et  a  receptis  recedunt,  maxima  certe  cum 
religione  antiqua  vocabula  retineamus.  Cum  enim  futurum 
speremus  ut  ordo  ipse  et  dilucida  rerum  explicatio,  quam  sub- 
jungere  conamur,  nos  a  prava  Yocabulorum  quibus  utimur  in- 
telligentia  liberent,  in  caBteris  omnino  avemus  (quatenus  sine 
veritatis  ac  scientiarum  dispendio  fieri  possit)  vel  miniTmitn  ab 
antiquorum  aut  opinionibus  aut  loquendi  more  deflectere.  Qua 
in  re  Aristotelis  confidentiam  proinde  subit  mirari,  qui  impetu 
quodam  percitus  contradietionis  et  bellum  universs  antiquitati 
indicens,  non  solum  nova  artimn  vocabula  pro  libitu  cudendi 
licentiam  usurpavit,  sed  etiam  priscam  omnem  sapientiam  ex- 
tinguere  et  delere  annisus  est.  Adeo  ut  neque  nominet  uspiam 
alithores  antiques,  neque  dogmatum  eorum  mentionem  uUam 
faciat,  nisi  quo  aut  homines  perstringeret  aut  placita  redar- 
gueret.  Sane  si  famam  nomini  suo  ao  sequacium  turbam 
affectaverit,  hoc  rationibus  suis  in  primis  accommodatum.  Si- 
quidem  in  veritate  philosophica  asserenda  et  recipienda,  idem 
contingit  quod  in  veritate  divina ;  Veni  in  nomine  Patris,  nee  re- 
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dpitis  me;  si  qms  venerit  in  nomifie  suo,  eum  recipietis,^  Sed  ex 
hoc  coelesti  aphorismo^  si  quern  prsecipue  designaverit  specie- 
muB,  (nempe  Antichristum^  omnium  sasculorum  impostorem 
maximum,)  colligere  licet  istud  ipsum.  Venire  in  nomine  suo, 
nulla  antiquitatis  aut  (si  ita  loqui  licet)  patemitatis  habita 
ratione,  rem  mali  ominis  esse  ad  veritatem;  utcunque  earn 
siepenumero  comitetur  ilia  fortuna,  JSum  recipietis,  Cieterum 
de  Tiro  tarn  eximio  certe  et  ob  acumen  ingenii  mirabili>  Aristo- 
tele,  crediderim  facile  banc  ambitionem  eum  a  discipulo  sua 
accepisse,  quem  fortasse  ^mulatus  est;  ut  si  iUe  omnes  na» 
tiones,  hie  omnes  opiniones  subigeret,  et  monarchiam  quandam 
in  contemplationibus  sibi  conderet.  Quanquam  fieri  possit>  ut 
apud  aliquos  tetricos  et  linguie  acerbsa  simili  cum  discipulo  suo 
titulo  insigniretur, 

Felix  terrarum  pmdo,  non  utile  mundo 
EdituB  ezemplum  :* 

eodem  mode, 

Felix  doctrins  prssdo,  &c. 
Nobis  vero  ex  altera  parte  (quibus,  quantum  calamo  Tal^nus, 
inter  vetera  et  nova  in  Uteris  foedus  et  commercium  contrahere 
cordi  est)  decretum  manet,  antiquitatem  comitari  usque  ad  aras^ 
atque  vocabula  antiqua  retinere,  quanquam  sensum  eorum  et 
definitiones  seepius  immutemus ;  secundum  moderatum  ilium  et 
laudatum  in  civilibus  novandi  modum,  quo,  rerum  statu  novato, 
verborum  tamen  solennia  durent;  quod  notat  Tacitus;  Eodem 
magistratuum  vocabula.^ 

Bedeamus  igitur  ad  adceptionem  vocabuli  MetaphysietB, 
nostro  sensu.  Patet  ex  iis  qu»  supra  disseruimus,  disjungere 
nos  Philosophiam  Primam  a  Metaphjsica,  qu»  hactenus  pro  re 
eadem  habit®  sunt»    Ulam  Communem  Scientiarum  Parentem^ 

>  &John,T.  43. 

*  This  is  a  curious  misquotatioii  fhm  Lucao.     The  origixud  is — 

**  niic  VeXltd  proles  Tesana  tyiaDnl, 
Tellx  pnedOy  Jaoet,  teirarnm  Tindfoe  Ikto 
Baptus  I  sacratls  totum  spargenda  per  orbem 
Meipbra  vlri  posuere  adytis.    Fortuna  peperdt 
Hanibus,  et  ngni  dnravit  ad  ultima  fiitum. 
Mam  sibi  libertas  unquam  si  redderet  orbem 
Ludibrio  serratus  erat — ^non  utile  mundo 
Editus  ezemplum,  terras  tot  posse  sub  uno 
Esse  viro."  Lucah.  x.  SI. 

It  is  obvious  that  Urrarmm  in  the  first  line  does  not  depend  on  prmio,  but  on  faios  to 
that  Bacon  has  changed  not  oniy  the  order  of  the  words,  but  also  the  construction. 

•  Tac  Ann.  i.  a.  We  see  from  this  passage,  how  little  Bacon  had  of  the  spirit  of  an 
iconocbtft 

NHS 
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banc  Naturalis  Philosophia  Portionem  posiumiiB.  Atqui  Phflo* 
8ophi»  PrimiB^  communia  et  promiacua  Scientiarum  Aziomata 
assignayimuB.  Etiam  Belativas  et  Adventitias  Entium  Condi* 
tiones  (quas  Transcendentes  nominavimus),  Multuxn,  Paucum ; 
Idem^  Diversam ;  Possibile,  Impoflsibile ;  et  hoc  genus  reliqua, 
etdem  attribuimus:  id  solununodo  cavendo,  ut  pbyuce,  non 
logice  tractentur.  At  inqoiaitionem  de  Deo^  Uno,  Bono, 
Angelia,  Spixitibas,  ad  Theolo^am  Naturalem  retulimua. 
Merito  iptur  qiuBri  poflsit  quid  tandem  dt  quod  Metaphyaictt 
relinqnatur ?  Certe  ultra  Naturam  nihil;  sed  ipsius  Natune 
pars  multo  prtestantissima.  Atque  profecto,  citra  yeritatis 
dispendium,  hue  usque  de  veterum  sententia  respondere  liceat, 
Physicam  ea  tractare  qu»  penitus  in  materia  mersa  sunt  et 
mobilia,  Metaphyncam  abstracta  magis  et  constantia.  Bursus, 
Physicam  in  natura  supponere  ezistentiam  tantum  et  motum 
et  naturalem  necessitatem ;  at  Metaphysicam  etiam  mentem 
et  ideam.  Nam  huo  forte  redit  ea  quam  dicemus  res.  Yerum 
nos  eam,  missa  sermonis  sublimitate,  perspicue  et  familiariter 
proponemus.  Partiti  sumus  Naturalem  Philosophiam  in  Cau- 
sarum  Inquisitionem  et  Productionem  Effectuum.  Inquisition 
nem  Causarum  in  Theoricam  conjecimus.  Eam  in  Physicam  et 
Metaphysicam  partiti  sumus.  Ergo  necesse  est^  ut  Tera  diffe- 
rentia harum  sumatur  ex  natura  causarum  quas  inquirunt, 
Itaque  absque  aliqua  obscuritate  aut  circuitione^  Physica  est 
qu89  inquirit  de  Efficiente  et  Materia;  Metaphysica  quse  de 
Forma  et  FiTie.^ 

'Physica  igitur  Causarum  yaga  et  incerta  et  pro  mode 
subjecti  mobilia  complectitur ;  Causarum  constantiam  non  as- 
sequitur. 

*  The  classlflcatioii  of  cauies  here  referred  to  is'Arlstotle*!.  In  the  first  book  of  the 
Metaphy9i€$  he  has  applied  it,  with  siogular  fielicity,  to  the  history  of  philosophical 
speculation.  la  order  to  apprehend  its  nature,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  word  cause 
in  a  wider  signiflcation  than  is  ordinarily  done. 

The  efBcient  cause  is  that  which  acts — the  material  cause  that  which  is  acted  on ; 
as  when  the  fire  melts  wax,  the  former  is  the  eiBdent,  the  latter  the  material  cause 
of  the  efflkrt  produced.  The  formal  cause  is  that  which  in  the  case  of  any  ol^ect  de- 
termines it  to  be  that  which  it  Is,  and  is  thus  the  cause  of  its  various  properties ;  It 
Is  thus  the  **  ratio  essentia,**  the  **K6yos  r^s  oMas,**  The  final  cause  is  that  for  the 
sake  of  which  any  efi'ect  takes  place,  whether  the  agent  is  or  Is  not  intelligent ;  semper 
enim  intenditur  finis,  non  autem  semper  cognoteiiyr.  These  four  kinds  of  causes  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  extrinsic  and  intrinsic  ;  the  efficient  and  final  belonging  to 
the  first  class,  the  material  and  formal  to  the  second.  It  is  obvious  that  these  dis- 
tinctions involve  the  postulate  of  what  has  been  called  the  theory  of  physical  influence, 
that  is,  that  one  substance  really  acts  on  another,  and  must  at  least  be  modified  if  we 
adopt  any  such  theory  on  this  sufa|}ect  as  that  of  Leibnits  or  of  Herbart 

'  All  that  follows,  as  fur  as  the  end  of  the  paragraph  in  p.  561.,  is  an  addition  to  the 
Advancement  of  Leariunjf,  —  /.  S, 
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Limui  at  hie  dtirescit,  et  b»c  ut  cera  liqnescit, 
Uno  eodemqne  igne.^ 

Ignis  duritiei  causa,  sed  in  limo ;  ignis  colliquationis  causa, 
sed  in  cera.  Partiemur  autem  Physicam  in  doctrinas  tres. 
Natura  enim  aut  coUecta  in  uniim,  aut  fusa  et  sparsa  est  Col- 
ligitur  vero  in  unum  Natura,  aut  propter  communia  rerum 
omnium  principia,  aut  propter  unicam  integralem  universi 
fabricam*  Itaque  hssc  Unio  Natuns  duas  peperit  Physic® 
partes:  unam  de  Prihcipiis  Rerum,  alteram  de  Fabrica  Uni- 
yersi  sive  de  Mundo,  quas  etiam  Doctrinas  de  Summis  ap- 
pellare  consuevimus.  Tertia  dootrina(quffi  de  natura  sparsa 
sive  Aisa  tractat)  omnimodam  rerum  -varietatem  et  summas  mi- 
nores  ezhibet  Ex  his  igitnr  patet  tres  omnino  reperiri  doctri- 
nas physicas,  de  PrineipiU  Berumy  de  Mundo  sive  de  Fabrica 
Rerum,  et  de  Natura  multiplici  sive  eparea;  quae  postrema 
(ut  diximus)  omnimodam  rerum  yarietatem  continet,  estque 
yeluti  glossa  prima  aut  paraphrasis  circa  natur»  interpreta- 
tionem.  Harum  trium  partium  deeideratur  totaliter  nulla; 
cseterum  quam  yere  tractentur,  non  est  hie  difBniendi  locus. 

At  Physicam  Sparsam,  sive  de  Yarietate  Berum,  rursus  in 
duas  partes  diyidemus;  Physicam  de  Cancretis,  et  Physicam 
de  Abstractis ;  siye  Physicam  de  Creaturis  et  Physicam  de 
Naturis.  Altera  (ut  logicis  yocabulis  utamur)  inquirit  de 
substantiis,  cum  omni  yarietate  suorum  accidentium;  altera 
de  accidentibus,  per  omnem  yarietatem  substantiarum.  Yeluti, 
si  inquiratur  de  leone  aut  quercu,  ilia  complura  diyersa  acci- 
dentia suffiilciunt:  contra,  si  inquiratur  de  calore  aut  gravitate, 
ilia  plurimis  distinctis  substantiis  insunt.  Cum  yero  omnis 
Physica  sita  sit  in  medio  inter  Historiam  Naturalem  et  Meta- 
physicam,  prior  pars  (si  recte  adyertas)  Historiffi  Naturali 
propior  est;  posterior  Metaphy6ic».  Physica  autem  Concreta 
eandem  subit  diyisionem,  quam  Historia  Naturalis ;  ut  sit  yel 
circa  Codestiay  yel  circa  Meteora,  yel  circa  Globum  Terrce  et 
Marie,  yel  circa  Collegia  Majora  qusB  Elementa  yocant,  yel  circa 
Collegia  Minora  sive  Species ;  etiam  circa  Prater^enerationes, 
et  circa  Meekanica.  Etenim  in  hisce  omnibus  Historia  Na- 
turalis  fsM^tum  ipsum  perscrutatur  et  refert,  at  Physica  itidem 
causas :  sed  inteUige  hoc  de  causis  Jluxis,  Materia  scilicet  et 
Efficiente.  Inter  hasce  Physics  portiones  manca  prorsus  et 
imperfecta  est  ea,  quao  inquirit  de   Coelestibus,  cum  tamen 

«  Virg.  Eel  vili  80. 
M  N  4 
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propter  nobilitatem  subjecti  prsBcipiuB  hominibus  curse  esae 
deberet  Etenim  Astronomia  fundata  est  in  phaenomenis  non 
male ;  sed  humilis  est,  et  mmime  etiam  solida :  at  Astrologia 
in  plurimis  etiam  fundamento  caret  Certe  Astronomia  talem 
offert  hmnano  intellectoi  yictimam  qualem  Prometheus  olim, 
cum  fraudem  Joyi  fecit  Adduxit  ille,  loco  bovis  veri,  pellem 
bovis,  grandia  et  pulchri,  stramine  et  foliis  et  yiminibus  suffar- 
cinatam.  Exhibet  similiter  et  Astronomia  exteriora  ccelestium 
(astrorum  dicimus  numerum,  situm^  motus,  periodos)  tanquam 
pellem  coeli^  pulchram^  et  in  systemata  fabre  concinnatam ;  at 
viscera  desunt>  (Bationes  nempe  Physic®,)  ex  quibus  (Hjpo- 
thesibus  Afltronomicia  adjunctis)  ematur  iheoria,  non  quie 
phasnomenis  tantum  satisiaciat  (cujus  generis  complures  in- 
geniose  confingi  possent),  sed  qu99  substantiam  et  motum  et 
influxum  coDlestium,  prout  revera  sunt,  proponat  Explosa 
enim  fere  jampridem  sunt  ilia,  Baptus  Primt  Mobilis,  et  SoU-- 
ditas  Cceli,  (stelHs  in  orbibus  suis  tanquam  davis  in  laquearibiis 
infixb).  Nee  multo  melius  asseritur,  quod  sint  diversi  PoU 
Zodiaci  et  Mundi;  quod  sit  Secundum  Mobile  renitentise  in 
adversum  Primi  Mobilis  raptus ;  quod  omnia  in  coelo  ferantur 
per  circulos  perfectos ;  quod  sint  eccentrici  et  epicycliy  quibus 
motuum  in  circulis  perfectis  constantia  servetur ;  quod  a  Luna 
in  superius  nulla  sit  mvtatio  aut  violentia;  et  hujusmodL 
Atque  barum  suppositionum  absurditas  in  Motum  Terras 
DIurnum  (quod  nobis  constat  falsissimum  esse)  homines  im« 
pegit  At  vix  quisquam  est,  qui  inquisivit  causas  physicaa 
tum  de  substantia  calestium  tam  stellari  quam  interstellari ; 
tum  de  celeritate  et  tarditate  corporum  coelestium  ad  invicem; 
tum  de  incitatiane  motus  diversa  in  eodem  planeta;  tum  de 
motuum  eontecutione  ab  Oriente  in  Occidentem,  aut  e  contra ; 
deque  progressionibus,  stationibus,  et  retroffradaiionibus  ;  tum  de 
motuum  sublatione  et  casu  per  apogaea  et  perigaea;  tum  de 
motuum  obliquatione,  vel  pfr  spiras  se  versus  tropicos  texendo 
et  retexendo,  vel  per  sinuationes  quas  Dracones  *  vocant ;  tum 
de  polis  rotationum,  cur  magis  in  tali  parte  coeli  siti  sint  quam 
in  alia ;  tum  de  alligatione  quorundam  planetarum  ad  distantiam. 
certam  a  sole :  hujus  (inquam)  generis  inquisitio  vix  tentata  est, 

*  The  word  Draco  is  moBtly  uted  with  reference  to  the  Moon*8  orbit,  and  denotes 
the  two  cones  included  between  it  and  the  ecliptic ;  the  nodes  being  respectively  the 
Caput  and  Cauda  Draconia.  The  symbols  which  are  still  used  both  for  the  nodes  of. 
the  moon*s  orbit  and  for  those  of  other  orbits  seem  derived  from  tbis  use  of  the  word 
Praoo. 
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-Bed  in  mathematiciB  tantam  observationibas  et  demonstrationibus 
insudatur.  Eao  autem  ostendunt  quomodo  hsec  omnia  ingeniose 
boncinnari  et  extricari  possint^  non  quomodo  vere  in  natura 
Bubsistere ;  et  motus  tantum  apparentes^  et  machinam  ipsorum 
£ctitiam  et  ad  placitum  dispositam,  non  causas  ipsas  et  veri- 
tatem  rerum  indicant'  Quocirca  non  male  Afitronomia  (qualis 
nunc  habetur)  inter  Artes  Mathematicas^  non  sine  dignitatis 
BU89  dispendio,  niuneratur ;  cimi  debeat  potius  (si  proprias  partes 
tueri  velit)  constitui  Physical  pars  quasi  nobilissima.  Qui- 
cunque  enim  Superlunarium  et  Sublunarium  conficta  divortia 
contempserit,  et  Materia  Appetitus  et  Pcunanes  maxime  Catho^ 
licas  (qu8B  in  utroque  globo  valid®  sunt^  et  univerutatem  rerum 
transverberant)  bene  perspexerit,  is  ex  illis  qusB  apud  nos  cer- 
nuntur  luculentam  capiet  de  Rebus  Coelestibus  informationem, 
^t  ab  iis  e  contra  quas  in  ccelo  fiunt  baud  pauca  de  Motibus 
InferioribuB  (qui  nimc  latent)  perdiscet;  non  tantum  quate- 
nus  bi  ab  illis  regantur^  sed  quatenus  habeant  passiones  com- 
inuneis.'      Quamobrem  banc  partem  Astronomias,  quas  Physica 

*  It  is  dlfficalt  to  know  what  mode  of  itiTestlgatlon  Bacon  here  intends  to  recom- 
mend. The  problem  of  astronomy  necessarily  is,  before  any  investigation  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  can  be  undertaken,  to  determine  what 
those  motions  really  are.  The  distinction  between  real  motions  and  apparent  motions 
most  be  recognised  before  any  progress  can  be  made.  And  this  distinction  is  not 
between  a  feet  and  a  theory  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  words,  but  between  a 
right  theory  and  a  wrong  one.  Bacon  complains  that  the  physical  causes  of  the 
4xx;asional  immobiUty  and  regression  of  the  planets  have  not  been  inquired  into :  but 
in  this  complaint  is  involved  the  theoretic  assumption  that  the  planets  really  are 
stationary  and  really  do  regress.  This  assumption  is  made  in  order  to  account  for 
their  appearing  to  us  to  change  the  direction  of  their  motion.  It  Is  the  obvious 
explanation,  but  nevertheless  a  wrong  one ;  and  if  the  phenomena  in  question  are  not 
physical  phenomena  but  optical,  to  what  purpose  is  it  to  attempt  to  assign  physical 
causes  for  them  ?  And  so  in  the  other  cases  which  he  mentions.  The  value  of  any 
hypothesis  for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  course  depends  on  its  simplicity 
and  its  completeness,  and  the  attempt  to  reduce  all  the  celestial  motions  to  perfect 
circles  was  at  the  time  at  which  it  was  made  a  great  step  in  advance ;  though  the  idea  of 
circular  motion  was  unduly  retained  when  it  was  found  to  be  producing  not  simplicity 
but  complication.  But  consciously  or  nnconsciously  the  mind  is  always  Introducing 
principles  of  arrangement  (ideas  or  hypotheses)  among  the  objects  of  its  attention,  and 
the  error  of  the  passage  in  the  text  is  in  efibct  the  common  one  of  assuming  that  the 
form  of  hypothesis  with  which  the  mUid  happens  to  be  ^miliar  is  on  that  account  an 
absolute  fact  It  is  well  to  remark,  as  the  Newtonian  philosophy  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  great  result  of  Bacon*s  methods,  that  none  of  Newton's  astronomical  discoveries 
could  have  been  made,  if  astronomen  had  not  continued  to  render  themselves  liable 
to  Bacon*s  censure. 

*  This  prediction  has  been  ftdfiUed  by  the  history  of  physical  astronomy,  and  the 
Information  gained  respecting  the  **  motus  inferiores**  may  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
•*  quatenus  hi  ab  illis  regantur"  and  **  quatenus  habeant  passiones  communes."  To 
the  first  belong  the  theory  of  the  tides  and  those  of  precession  and  nutation,  to  the 
second  that  of  the  earth's  flgmv,  which  depends  on  the  law  of  universal  gravitation, 
and  which  therefore  may  be  said  to  be  a  result  of  our  knowledge  of  celestial  phe- 
nomena. The  way  in  which  what  takes  place  in  one  part  of  the  solar  system  is, 
so  to  speak,  reflected  in  others,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sul^ects  in  physical 
astronomy. 
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est,  desiderari  Btatoimus.  Earn  Astranamiam  Vhfom  nonuiiar 
bimus^  ad  differentiam  bovis  illiua  Prometh^  suffiurcinalaf  et 
aolummodo  figura  tenus  bovis. 

At  Aaifolc^ia  multa  sapentitione  referta  eat,  ut  viz  aliquid 
Banum  in  ea  reperiatur.  Attamen  earn  potius  expaigandam, 
quam  prorsua  abjiciendam  esse  censemus.  Quod  si  quis  hane 
ecientiam  non  in  ratione  ant  oontcmplalionibus  physicisy  sed  in 
csdca  ezperientia  et  ccnnplarium  ssDCuloram  observatione  fiia- 
datam  esse  oontendat,  ideoqne  raiianum  pkysiearum  ezamen 
rejiciat  (quod  jactabant  Chaldsi),  is  eadem  opera  .et  auguita 
revocet,  et  amspicinam  et  exta  et  omnigenas  fabulas  d^lutiat; 
nam  et  hsc  omnia  ut  diutine  experienti»  et  per  manus  tradits 
disciplintt  dictamina  fuisse  asserebantur.  Nos  vero  et  ut  Phj- 
sics  portionem  Astrologiam  recipimus,  et  non  plus  ei  quam 
ratio  et  return  evidentia  concedit  tribuimus ;  demptis  supersti- 
tionibus  et  commentis.  Ut  vero  rem  paulo  attentius  introspi- 
ciamus:  Primo  quam  inane  illud  commentum^  quod  singuH 
planet®  vicisnm  per  lioras  regnent,  ut  spatio  viginti  quatuor 
horanim  regna  sua  ter  repetant,  prseter  boras  tres  supernume- 
rarias  I  Attamen  hoc  commentum  nobis  divisionem  hebdomads 
(rem  tarn  antiquam  et  tarn  late  receptam)  peperit;  ut  ex  altera 
nalione  dierum  manifestissime  patet ;  cum  in  principio  diei  se- 
quentis  regnet  semper  planeta,  a  planeta  prions  diei  quartus; 
propter  tres  ilUs  boras  quas  dizimus  supemumerarias.^  Se- 
cundo^  pro  commento  vano  rejicere  non  dubitamus  doctrinam  de 
Thematibui  Cceli  ad  puncta  temports  certa,  cmn  distributione 
domorum;  ipsas  scilicet  Astrologiae  delicias,  qute  bacchanalia 
quffidam  in  codestibus  exercuerunt.  Nee  satis  mirari  possumus 
viros  quosdam  egregios^  et  in  Astrologia  principes^  tam  levi  ad 
ista  astruenda  argumento  imiixos  esse ;  aiunt  enim^  quando  illud 
prodat  experientia  ipsa,  solstitia>  sequinoctia,  novilunia,  pleni- 
lunia,  et  hujusmodi  stellarum  revolutiones  migores  manifesto  et 
insigniter  operari  super  corpora  naturalia ;  necesse  esse  ut  posi- 
tursB  stellarum  magis  exactas  et  subtiliores  effectus  quoque  magis 
exquisites  et  occultiores  producant.    Uli  vero  seponere  primo  de- 

>  This  ezplanation  of  the  origin  of  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  is  given 
by  Dio  Cassius,  zzztIL  c.  21.  He  also  gives  another  which  is  firee  from  an  oljection 
which  has  lieen  alleged  against  the  first ;  namely  that  the  names  are  older  than  the 
division  of  the  day  into  twenty-fDur  hours.  It  is  that  the  snccesslve  days  were  assigned 
to  the  respective  planets  which  are  fourth  la  order  from  each  other,  from  some  notion 
of  analogy  in  the  divine  harmony  to  a  musical  progression  by  fourths.  Joseph  Scaliger, 
as  quoted  by  Selden,  deduces  the  order  of  progreision  firom  the  properties  of  a  heptagon 
inscribed  in  a  circle.  See  on  this  sul||ect  a  very  learned  essay  by  Archdetcoo  Hare  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  PKUUogieai  Museum. 
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buerani  operationes  Solis  per  caloremmamfestnm;  et  Bimiliter 
LuD»  vim  quandam  magneticam  super  incrementa  aestuum  Bemi- 
menstrua ;  (nam  fluxus  et  refluxus  maris  quotidianus  alia  res 
est ;)  his  vero  sepositis,  reliquas  plauetarum  vires  super  naturalia 
(quatenus  experientia  comprobantur)  tenues  admodum  et  infir- 
mas  et  quasi  latitantes  reperient^  etiam  inrevolutionibus  majori- 
bus.  Quare  oontrario  prorsus  modo  condudere  debuerant; 
nimirum  cum  reyolutiones  ill»  majores  tam  parum  possint, 
exactas  illas  et  minutas  positurarum  diSerentias  nihil  omnino 
virium  obtinere.  Tertio^  FataUa  ilia,  quod  hora  nativitatis 
aut  conceptionis  fortunam  foetus  regat^  hora  incoeptionis  for- 
tunam  incoepti,  hora  qusestionis  fortunam  rei  inquisitae,  atque 
(ut  yerbo  dicamus)  doctrinas  de  natioitatibus,  electionibus,  et 
qtuBstionibus,  et  istiusmodi  levitate,  maxima  ex  parte  nihil 
certi  aut  solidi  habere,  et  rationibus  physicis  plane  redargui 
et  eyind  judicamus.  lllud  igitur  magis  attinet  dicere,  quid 
tandem  in  Astrologicis  retineamus  aut  probemus?  atque  in 
lis  qu»  probamus,  quid  desideremus?  Nam  hujus  postremas 
rei  gratia  (nempe  ejus  quod  deaideratur)  sermonem  hunc 
instituimus,  cum  alias  censuris  (ut  ssepe  diximus)  non  vacemus. 
Atque  inter  recepta  certe  doctrinam  de  Revolutionibus  plus 
sanitatis  quam  reliqua  habere  censemus.  Yerum  id  optimum 
&ctu  foret,  si  regulas  quasdam  praescribamus,  ad  quarum 
trutinam  et  normam  Astrologica  examinentur;  ut  utilia  retine* 
antur,  rejiciantur  inania.  Prima  ea  sit,  de  qua  jam  ante  monui- 
mus  Revolutiones  majores  retineantur,  vaUant  minores  harosc(H 
porum  et  domorum.^  Illflo  ins  tar  tormentorum  grandium  ictus 
sues  a  longinquo  jacere  queant,  h»  tanquam  arcus  minores 
spatia  eyadere  et  yires  deferre  non  possunt.  Secunda  est; 
Operatio  ccdJestium  in  corpora  omnigena  non  valet,  sed  tantum  in 
teneriora,  qualia  sunt  humores,  aer,  et  spiritus ;  atque  hie  tamen 
excipimus  operationes  caloris  solis  et  coelestium,  qui  et  ad  metalla 
etad  plurima  subterranea  proculdubio  penetrat.  Tertia  est; 
OmniM  operatio  ccelestium  potius  ad  maesas  rerutn  extenditur^ 

'  The  taeavens  are  in  astrology  divided  into  tweWe  compartments  or  homes,  by^ 
means  of  sU  great  circles  which  pass  through  the  north  and  south  points  of  the 
horlson,  and  divide  the  edlptie  into  twelve  equal  portions.  One  of  these  circles  coin- 
cides with  the  horiion,  and  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  through  which  it  passes  at  the 
moment  of  the  nativity  of  the  person  whose  destiny  Is  to  be  ascertained,  or  of  the  eom* 
neucement  of  the  event  whose  fortunes  are  to  be  predicted,  is  called  the  horoscope. 
These  divisions  are  spoken  of  by  Sextus  Emplrlcus,  who  with  Julius  Flrmlcus  Is  our 
earUcft  authority  on  the  suliiect  of  astrology.  He  seems  rather  to  give  the  name  of 
houses  to  definite  signs  of  the  Zodiac  than  to  the  divisions  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking ;  a  sense  In  which  the  term  is  aUo  used  by  Uter  writers. 
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guam  ad  indioidua  ;  oblique  tainen  pervenit  etiam  ad  indiTidua 
nonnulla:  ilia  scilicet,  quae  ex  individuis  ^usdem  speciei  sunt 
maxime  passibilia,  et  tanquam  cera  mollior;  veluti  cum  consti* 
tutio  aeris  pestilens  corpora  minus  resistentia  occupat,  magis 
resistentia  preterit.  Quarta  est  pr»cedenti  non  dissiaiilis; 
Omnis  aperatio  codeMtium  non  in  puncta  temparum  aut  angustitu 
mmuiaSfSed  in  spatia  majorat  deflvit  et  daminatur,  Itaque  pr8&» 
dictiones  de  temperaturis  anni  yersB  esse  possint;  de  diebus 
singulis,  pro  yanis  merito  habentur.  Postrema  est  (qu®  etiam 
prudentioribus  astrologis  semper  placuit)  quod  nulla  insit  astris 
fatalis  necessitas;  sed  quod  indinent  ea  potius  quam  cogant.^ 
Addimus  et  iUud  (in  quo  in  partes  Astrologias,  si  fuerit  emen- 
data,  non  obscure  venire  videbimur)  nimirum  quod  nobis  pro 
certo  constet,  Coelestia  in  se  habere  alios  quosdam  influxus 
pr»ter  Calorem  et  Lumen;  qui  tamen  ipsi  secundum  regular 
illas  quas  jam  posuimus,  et  non  aliter,  valent  Yerum  illi  in 
intima  Physica  latent,  et  longiorem  dissertationem  postulant* 
Visum  est  igitur  nobis  (his  qu»  diximus  rite  perpensis)  inter 
Desiderata  reponere  Astrologiam  his  principiis  nostris  consen* 
taneam;  atque  sicut  Astronomiam  qu»  physicis  rationibus 
nitatur,  Astronomiam  Vivam  nominayimus ;  ita  et  Astrologiam 
quse  per  easdem  regitur,  Astrologiam  Sanam  appellare  placet. 
Circa  quam  recte  conficiendam  licet  ea  que  diximus  non  parum 
proftitura  sint,  pauca  tamen  addemus  more  nostro,  quse  liquido 
proponent  et  ex  quibus  sit  coagmentanda,  et  ad  quae  adhibenda. 
Primo  in  Astrologiam  Sanam  recipiatur  doctrina  de  commix- 
tionibus  radiorum,  conjunctionibus  scilicet  et  oppositionibus,  et 
reliquis  syzygiis  sive  aspectibus  planetarum  inter  se.  Flaneta- 
rum  autem  per  signa  zodiaci  pertranritum  et  locaiionem  sub  iisdem 
signis  etiam  huic  parti,  de  commixtionibus  radiorum,  assignamus. 
Locatio  enim  planetse  sub  signo  est  conjunctio  quasdam  ejusdem 
cum  stellis  signi.  Quinetiam  sicut  conjunctiones,  ita  et  op- 
positUmes  et  reliqusB  syzygia  planetarum  erga  Stellas  ngnorum 
notandsB  sunt,  quod  adhuc  plene  factum  non  est.  At  commix- 
tiones  radiorum  stellarum  fixarum  ad  invicem  utiles  quidem 
sunt  ad  contemplationem  de  fabrica  mundi,  et  regionum  subja- 
centium  natura ;  ad  prasdictiones  minime,  quia  semper  eodem 
modo  se  habent.  Secundo,  recipiantur  accessiones  singulonuu 
planetarum  propius  ad  perpendiculum,  aut  recessiones  ab  ipso, 

*  Thto  gnome  is  commonly  quoted  from  Ptolemy. 
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secundum  regionum  climata.  Habent  enim  pianette  singuli 
non  minus  quam  Sol^  suas  asstates,  suas  hyemes;  in  quibus 
fortius  aut  infinnius  radios  jaciant,  propter  rationem  perpendi- 
culL  Etenim  nobis  dubium  non  est^  quin  Lima  posita  in  Leone 
fortius  operetur  super  corpora  naturalia  apud  nos,  quam  posita 
in  Piscibus.  Non  quod  Luna  sub  Leone  ad  cor  respiciat,  sub 
Piscibus  ad  pedes  (sicut  fabulantur) ;  sed  propter  elevationem 
versus  perpendiculum  et  approximationem  ad  Stellas  majores^ 
eadem  prorsus  ratione  qua  et  SoIJ  Tertio,  recipiantur  apogtsa 
et  perigtBo,  planetarum^  cum  debita  disquisitione,  ad  quas  perti- 
neat  planeta  vigor  in  seipso^  ad  qusB  vicinitas  ad  nos,  Planeta 
enim  in  apogsso^  sive  exaltatione  sua^  magis  alacer  est;  in  peri- 
gseo  antem>  sive  casu  suo,  ma^s  commtmicat.  Quarto,  recipi- 
antur (ut  summatim  dicamus)  omnia  reliqua  accidentia  motus 
planetarum ;  quales  singulorum  in  itinere  suo  accelerationesy  re- 
tardationet,  progressus,  etatianes,  retrogradationet ;  quales  dtstau" 
ti(B  a  Sole,  eombustiones,  augmenta  et  dimintiiiones  luminis,  eclipses, 
fet  si  qusB  sint  alia.  Etenim  faciimt  haec  omnia,  ut  planetarum 
radii  vel  fortius  vel  debilius,  diversis  denique  modis  et  virtuti- 
bus,  operentur.  Atque  qiiatuor  ista  ad  radiationes  stellarum 
spectant.  Quinto,  recipiantur  qute  naturas  stellarum,  sive  errar 
ticarum  sive  fixarum,  in  propria  sua  essentia  et  activitate  rese- 
rare  et  detegere  ullo  modo  queant ;  quaiis  magnitudo ;  qualis 
color  et  aspectus  ;  qualis  scintillatio  et  vibratio  luminis ;  qualis 
situs  versus  polos  aut  (squinoctium  ;  quales  asterismi ;  qu»  aliis 
steUis  magis  immixta,  quse  magis  solitaria ;  quse  superiores,  quae 
inferiores  ;  quffi  ex  fixis  intra  vias  Solis  et  planetarum  {Zodiaeum 
scilicet),  qu89  extra;  quis  ex  planetis  vehcior,  quis  tardior; 
quis  moveatur  in  ecliptica,  quis  pervagetur  in  latitudine;  quis 
possit  esse  retrogradus,  quis  minime  ;  quis  patiatur  omnimodam 
distantiam  a  Sole,  quis  alligetur;  quis  moveatur  celerius  in 
apogtBo,  quis  in  perigteo ;  denique  anomalia  Martis,  expatiatio 
Veneris,  et  labores  sive  passiones  admirand®,  qu»  non  semel  et 
in  Sole  et  in  Yenere  deprehens»  suntS  et  si  qu»  sint  alia. 
Postremo,  recipiantur  etiam  ex  traditione,  natura  et  inclinationes 
planetarum  particulares,  atque  etiam  stellarum  Jixarum ;  quse, 
quandoquidem  magno  consensu  tradantur,  non  leviter  (prse- 
terquam  ubi  cum  physicis  rationibus  plane  discordant)  rejiciendse 

'  Tbe  reaton  which  Bacon  rejects  wems  to  be  nearly  as  conclusive  as  that  which  he 
admits. 
'  See  the  Daeriptio  Glohi  THtdketuaiit,  for  some  account  of  these  pauiomes. 
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rant  Atque  ex  talibus  obaervationibus  ooagmentatur  AHrohyia 
Sana;  et  secundum  eas  tantom  Schemata  Coeli  et  componere  et 
interpretari  oportet. 

Adhibetor  autem  Astrologia  Sana  ad  pr(Bdictio7u$  fidentiusj 
ad  electiones  caatiuB^  ad  utraque  autem  intra  tenninos  debitos. 
Pradictiones  fieri  possint  de  Cometis  iuturiB,  qui  (ut  nostra 
fert  conjectura)  pmnunciari  possunt,  et  de  omni  genere  meteo^ 
rarum,  de  dilumis,  siecUatibus,  ardoribus,  canglaeiatiambuM,  terrm 
moiibui,  irruptiambui  aquarum,  eruptianibuM  iffnium,  ventis  et 
pluoiii  nufforibui,  amti  variis  tempestatAtu,  pestiJentiis,  morbis 
yrassaniibus,  ubertate  et  caritate  Jrugum,  beUU,  seditumibue, 
sectii,  trammigratumibus  papuhrum^  denique  de  omnibus  re- 
rum  vel  natnralium  vel  civilium  motibus  aut  innavationibus 
megoribus.  Ad  magis  autem  epeciaUa,  et  forte  sinffularia, 
pnedictiones  istsd  (licet  minore  certitudine)  deduci  possint,  si 
repertis  primo  hujusmodi  temporum  inclinationibus  generalibus^ 
aori  judido  vel  physico  yel  politico  applicentnr  illis  speciebus 
aut  individuis  quie  hujusmodi  accidentibus  maxime  sint  ob- 
noxia;  veluti  si  quis  ex  pr»cognitione  tempestatum  anni,  eas 
reperiet  (exempli  gratia)  magis  oleis  quam  yitibus*  magis 
phthisicis  quam  hepaticis^  magis  incolis  collium  quam  Tallium> 
magis  monachis  quam  aulicis  (propter  victus  rationem  diversam) 
propitias  aut  pemiciosas;  aut  si  quis  ex  cognitione  influxus 
quem  coelestia  habent  super  spiritus  humanos^  reperiat  eum 
talem  esse  ut  magis  populis  quam  regibus,  magis  viris  doctis  et 
curiosis  quam  animosis  et  militaribus^  magis  Toluptariis  quam 
negotiosis  aut  politicise  faveat  aut  adversetur.  Hujusmodi 
autem  innumera  sunt ;  sed  (quemadmodum  diximus)  non  tan- 
tum  cognitionem  iUam  geneialem  quae  sumitur  ex  astris  (qua 
sunt  agentia)  verum  etiam  particularem  subjectorum  (quie  sunt 
passi^a)  requirunt  Neque  Electiones  prorsus  rejiciends  sunt ; 
sed  parcius  illis  quam  Prsddictionibus  fidendum.  Yidemus  enim 
in  plantationibus  et  seminationibus  et  insitionibus,  setatum  lunie 
obseryationes  non  esse  res  omnino  frivolas.  Sunt  et  multa  ejus 
generis.  Verum  et  Electiones  istae,  etiam  magis  quam  Prsedi- 
ctiones^  per  nostras  regulas  cohibend»  sunt.  Atque  illud  sem- 
per attendendum;  valere  Electiones  in  illis  tantum  casibus,  ubi 
et  virtus  ccslestium  talis  sit  qun  non  subito  transeaty  et  actio 
inferiorum  similiter  talis  quse  non  statim  absolvatur ;  quemad- 
modum fit  in  illis  exemplis  qu»  memoravimus.  Nam  nee  incre- 
menta  lun»  subito  transiguntur^  nee  incremehta  plantarunL 
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Punctnalitas  yaK>  temporiB  omnino  repndianda.  Inyeniuntur 
autem  et  talia  complura  (quod  qtuB  minus  putet)  in  Electionibus 
circa  civilia.  Quod  si  quis  nos  compellat  eo  nomine,  quod  ex 
quibus  ista  Astrologia  emendata  elici  possit,  et  rursue  ad  quao 
utiliter  adhiberi,  aliquid  monstnmmus ;  quis  yero  sit  eliciendi 
modus  neutiquam  docuimus;  ille  minus  soquus  fuerit,  cum 
artem  ipsam  (ci:gus  debitores  non  sumus)  a  nobis  exigat  Hoc 
tamen  circa  iUud  ipsum  quod  petit  monebimus ;  quatuor  tantum 
esse  modos,  quibus  ad  banc  scientiam  yia  stematur.  Primo, 
per  experimentafutura  ;  dein,  per  experimenta  prcBterita  ;  rursus, 
per  traditianes;  ultimo,  per  ratianes  physieas.  Atque  quod  ad 
experimenta  futura,  quid  attinet  dicere  ?  cum  ilia  sasculis  com- 
pluribus  ad  eorum  copiam  comparandam  indigeant,  ut  de  iisdem 
cogitationem  suscipere  frustra  fuerit^  Quod  yero  ad  expe- 
rimenta pr»terita ;  ea  certe  in  manu  hominum  sunt ;  licet  res  sit 
laboriosa,  et  mulli  otiL  Possint  enim  astrolc^,  (si  sibi  non 
desint,)  omnes  casus  majores  (yeluti  inundationes,  pestilentias, 
prselia,  seditiones,  mortes  regum,  si  placet,  et  similia,)  ex  histo- 
ri»  fide  depromere ;  et  situm  coelestium,  non  secundum  thema- 
turn  subtilitatem  sed  juxta  regulas  eas  reyolutionum  qu»  a  nobis 
adumbrate  sunt,  qualis  fuerit  sub  iisdem  temporibus,  intueri ; 
ut  ubi  manifestus  fuerit  eyentuum  consensus  et  conspiratio,  ibi 
pradtetionis  norma  probabilis  constituatur.  Quatenus  ad  tradi- 
tiones ;  eas  ita  yentilare  oportet,  ut  qu»  cum  rationibus  physicis 
manifesto  pugnent  e  medio  tollantnr ;  qusB  yero  cum  iis  bene 
consentiant  etiam  authoritate  sua  yideant^  Quantum  denique 
ad  phjsicas  rationes ;  ill»  maxime  huic  inquisiti0ni  accommo- 
datiB  sunt,  qu»  de  cathcdicis  materi»  appetitibus  et  passioni- 
bus,  et  de  motibus  corporum  simplicibns  et  genuinis  inquirunt. 
His  enim  alis  ad  coelestia  ista  materiata  ascenditur  tutissime. 
Atque  de  Aitrologia  Sana  hactenus. 

Insani»  autem  Astrologicie  (prsBter  ea  qu»  a  principio  nota^ 
yimus  commenta)  alia  quaedam  portio  superest  non  prseter- 
mittenda ;  quxe  tamen  ab  Astrologia  sedudi  solet,  et  in  Magiam 
quam  yocant  Ccelestem  transferri.  Ea  nacta  est  mirum  com- 
mentum  ingenii  humahi,  nimirum  ut  benevolus  aHquis  situs 
astrorum  in  sigillis  aut  signaeulis  (puta  metalli,  aut  gemmaa 
alicujus  ad  intentionem  propri»)  excipiatur,  qu»  horo  ejus 
foelicitatem  alias  prseteryolaturam  detineant,  et  quasi  yola- 
tilem  figant.  Qpemadmodiun  grayiter  ille  conqueritur,  de  tarn 
nobili  apud  antiques  arte  jampridem  amissa; 
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AnnnluB  infoao  non  vmi  minu  Oljmpo, 
Non  magis  ingentes  humili  sub  lumine  Fhcebot 
Fert  Gemma,  aut  celao  divulaas  cardine  Lunas.^ 

Certe  reliquias  Sanctorum^  earumque  virtutes,  recepit  Eodeeia 
Bomana ;  (neqae  enim  in  diyinis  et  immateriatis  fluxus  tern- 
poris  obest;)  yenim  at  condantur  rellquiie  ccdi,  quo  bora  quae 
recesflit  et  tanquam  mortua  est  reviviscat  et  continuetur^  mera 
est  Buperstitio.  Missa  igitur  hiBC  fiM^iamus^  nisi  forte  Musa 
anicul»  jam  fiftct»  sint^ 

Physicam  Abitractam  in  duas  partes  reotassime  dividi  posse 
statuimus ;  doctrinam  de  Sehematismis  Materue,  et  doctrinam 
de  AppetUibus  et  Motibus.  Utrosqne  cursim  enumerabimus, 
unde  versB  Pbysicfld  de  Abstractis  adumbratio  qusedam  deda<d 
possit  Schematiwni  Materi»  sunt^  Densutn,  Rcarum;  Grave, 
Leve;  Calidum,  Friffidum ;  TangibiUy  PneumaHeum;  Volatile, 
Fixum ;  Determhutium,  Fltddum  ;  Humtdum,  Siecum ;  Pingne, 
Crudum  ;  Durum,  MoUe;  Fragile,  Tensile;  Parosum,  UnUum; 
Spirituoium,  Jefunum;  Simplex,  Campositum;  Absolutumy  tm- 
perfeete  Mistum;  Fibrosum  atque  venosum,  Simplicis  posituree 
sive  jEquum  ;  SimUare,  Dissimilare ;  Speci/icatum,  nan  Sped-- 
Jicattim;  Organicum,  Inorganicum;  Animatum,  Inanimatum; 
neque  ultra  rem  extendimus.  SensibiU  enim  et  InsensibUe, 
Satianale  et  IrraHonale,  ad  doctrinam  de  Homine  rejicimus. 
Appetituum  yero  et  Motuum  duo  genera  sunt.  Sunt  enim  vel 
Motus  Simplices,  in  quibus  radix  omnium  naturalium  actionum 
continetur^  pro  radone  tamen  Schematismorum  Materiae ;  vel 
Motus  ComporiH  sive  producti,  a  quibns  ultimis  recepta  philo- 
Sophia  (qu8B  parum  de  corpore  naturae  stringit)  auspicatur. 
Debent  autem  haberi  hujusmodi  Motus  Compositi  (quales  sunt 
generatio,  corruption  et  reliqui)  pro  pensis  quibusdam  aut  Sum- 
mis  Motuum  Simpli6ium,  potius  quam  pro  motibus  primitivis. 
Motus  Simplices  sunt  Motus  Antitypue,  quern  vulgo  motum  ne 
fiat  penetratio  dimensionum  vocant ;  Motus  Nexus,  quem  motum 
ex  fuga  vacui  appellant ;  Motus  Libertatis,  ne  detur  compressio 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  whence  these  lines  are  taken.  The  notion  they 
refer  to  gave  rise  to  the  word  "  Talisman,**  which  seems  to  be  a  modification  of  the 
Greek  word  rdKta-fut,  used  like  trroixfi^fM  in  the  sense  of  a  configuration  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  See  Salroasius  De  Annis  Climaeterieis,  and  compare  Yon  Hammer 
on  Talismans,  In  the  MImm  de  V  Orient  For  this  last  reference  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Scott,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  See  also  Heyne,  OpvsctcZa,  vol.  6., 
and  the  work  to  which  he  refers,  namely  the  Speetdum  Lapidum  of  Camillua  Leonardos, 
book  3rd.  Some  other  references  will  be  found  In  Le  Rous  de  Lincy  Lhre  dea 
Ligendtu 
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ttut  eztensio  prsBtematuralis ;  Mottis  in  SphiBram  novam^  sive  ad 
rarefactionem  et  condensationem ;  Motus  Nexus  secundiy  sive  ne 
detur  Bolntio  continuitatis ;  Motus  CongregctHonis  MajoriSf  sive 
ad  massas  connaturalium  suorum,  qui  vulgo  dicitur  Motus  Na- 
turalis ;  Motus  Cangregationis  Minorisy  qui  vulgo  dioitur  Sym- 
pathiss  et  Antipathic;  Motus  DispanenSy  sive  ut  partes  bene 
coUocentur  in  toto ;  Motus  Assimilationis,  sive  multiplicationis 
naturae  suae  super  aliud ;  3fotus  Exdtationisy  ubi  agens  nobi- 
lius  motum  in  alio  latentem  et  sopitum  excitat ;  Motus  Sigtlh 
sive  Impressionism  operatio  scilicet  absque  communicatione  sub- 
stantive ;  Motus  Regius,  sive  cohibitio  reliquorum  motuum  a  motu 
praedominante ;  Motus  absque  termino,  sive  rotatio  spontanea; 
Motus  TrepicUUionis,  sive  Systoles  et  Diastoles^  corporum  scili- 
cet quae  locantur  inter  commoda  et  incommoda ;  postremo  De^ 
cubitus,  sive  Exhorrentia  Motus,  quae  etiam  plurimarum  rerum 
est  causativa.  Hujusmodi  sunt  Motus  Simplices,  qui  ex  pene- 
tralibus  naturae  vere  prodeunt;  quique  complicati,  continuati, 
altemati^  fraenati^  repetiti^  et  multis  modis  aggregati,  Motus 
illos  composites,  sive  Summas  Motuum  quae  receptae  sunt^  aut 
illis  similes  constituunt.  Summm  Motuum  sunt  decantati  illi 
motus^  Generatio,  Corruptio ;  Augmentatio,  Diminutio ;  Altera* 
tio,  et  Latio  ;  etiam  Mixtio,  Separatio ;  Versio,  Supersunt  tan- 
tum  tanquam  Appendices  Physicae,  Mensurce  Motuum;  quid 
possit  Quantum,  sive  Dosis  NaturiB  9  Quid  possit  Distantia,  id 
quod  Orbis  Virtutis  sive  Activitatis^  non  male  vocatur  ?  Quid 
possint  Incitatio  et  Tarditas  f  Quid  brevis  aut  longa  Mora  f 
Quid  Vis  aut  Hebetudo  reif  Quid  Stimulus  Peristaseos  f  Atque 
hae  sunt  Phgsica  verm  de  Abstractis  partes  genuinae.  Etenim  in 
Schematismis  Materiae,  in  Motibus  Simplicibus,  in  Summis  sive 
Aggregatiombus  Motuum,  et  in  Mensuris  Motuum,  Physica  de 
Abstractis  absolvitur.  Nam  Motum  voluntarium  in  animalibus; 
Motum  qui  Jit  in  actionibus  sensuum  ;  Motum  phantasies,  appe^ 
titus,  et  voluntatis;  Motum  mentis,  decreti,  et  intellectualium ;  ad 
proprias  doctrinas  amandamus.  lUud  tamen  iterate  monemns^ 
universa  haec  quae  diximus  in  Physica  non  ulterius  tractari^ 
quam  ut  inquirantur  Materia  et  Efficiens  ipsorum :  retractan- 
tur  enim  in  Metapfaysica,  quoad  Formas  et  Fines. 

Physicae  subjungemus  Appendices  insignes  duas,  quae  non 
tarn  ad  materiam  quam  ad  modum  inquisitionis  spectant;  /Vo- 

>  TlM  ■Utttion  U  to  OUbert     8m  note  at  p.  530. 

roL.  I.  o  o 
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bkmata  NaturaUa,  et  Ftaeita  Antiquamm  Philomfpharum,  Prior 
Natura  multiplieiSy  sive  Sparsa,  appendix  est;  Becimda  iVa- 
tura  unita,  sive  Summarunu  Utraque  ad  solertem  Dtthita" 
Hanem  pertinet,  qu»  scientiflB  pars  est  non  contemnenda.  Nam 
Problemata  partictdares  dubitatianes  complectuntur ;  Pla<nta 
generales ;  circa  Principia  et  Fabrieam.  Problematum  exem- 
plum  nobile  est  in  libris  AristoteliB :  quod  genus  operis  meruit 
certe,  non  solum  ut  posterorum  laudibus  celebraretur,  yerum 
etiam  ut  eorum  laboribus  continuaretur ;  cum  Dubitationes 
indies  oriantur  none.  Attamen  in  hac  re  adhibenda  est  cautio, 
magni  utique  momentL  Dubiorum  commemoratio  et  propo- 
sitio  duplicem  in  se  habet  fructum :  unum,  quod  Philosopbiam 
muniat  contra  errores ;  quando  id  quod  non  plane  liquet  non 
judicatur  aut  asscritur  (ne  error  errorem  gigneret),  sed  sus- 
penditur  de  eo  judicium,  et  non  fit  positivum ;  alteram,  quod 
Dubitationes,  in  codicillos  relatse,  totidem  spongis  sunt,  qu» 
incrementa  scientise  perpetuo  ad  se  sugant  et  alliciant ;  unde  fit 
ut  ilia  que,  nisi  prsecessissent  Dubitationes,  leviter  et  sicoo  pede 
transmissa  fuissent,  Dubitationum  admonitu  attente  et  studiose 
observentur.  Yerum  has  dusB  utilitates  yix  unum  oompensant 
incommodum  quod,  nisi  sedulo  prohibeatur,  se  ingeret ;  nimi- 
rum  quod  Dubitatio,  si  semel  admittatur  tanquam  justa  et  fiat 
quasi  authentica,  statim  defensores  in  utramque  partem  suscita- 
bit,  qui  etiam  posteris  eandem  licentiam  dubitandi  transmit- 
tant;  adeo  ut  homines  ingenia  sua  intendant  et  applioent  ad 
hoc,  ut  alatur  potius  Dubitatio  quam  terminetur  aut  solyatur. 
Cujus  quidcm  rei  exempla  et  in  jurisperitis  et  in  aeademicis 
ubique  occumint,  quibus  moris  est  ut  Dubitationem  semel  ad- 
missam  perpetuam  esse  velint,  nee  minus  dubitandi  quam  oMe- 
rendi  auctoramenta  amplectantur :  cum  tamen  ille  demum  sit 
ingenii  usus  legitimus,  qui  ex  dubiis  ccrta  faciat,  non  qui  oerta 
in  dubium  vocet  Quare  Kalendarium  Dubitationttm,  ^ve  jPn>- 
bkmatum  in  natura,  et  desiderari  aasero  et  suscipi  probo ;  mode 
euro  sit,  ut  aucta  scientia  indies  (quod  fiet  proculdubio,  si  noB 
audiant  homines)  qusB  dare  discusss  sint  Dubitationes  ex  Albo 
deleantur.  Huic  Kakndario  aliud  add!  cuperem,  non  minus 
utile :  cum  enim  in  omni  inquisitione  inveniantur  hsec  tria ;  per^ 
tpicue  Vera,  Dubia^  perspicue  Faha  ;  utilissimum  foret  Kakn-- 
darto  Dubiorum  Kalendarium  FaUUmtum  et  errorum  popularium j 
vel  in  hbtoria  naturali  yel  in  dogmatibus  grassantium,  adjun* 
gere ;  ne  ille  amplius  scientiis  molesttt  sint. 
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Quod  ad  JPIacita  Antiquorum  Pkiloiophorum^  qualia  fuerunt 
Pytliagone,  Philolai^  Xenophanis^  Anaxagors^  Parmenidis^ 
Lieucippi,  Democriti^  aliorum^  (quas  homines  contemptim  per** 
cnrrere  solent,)  non  abs  re  fuerit  paulo  modestius  in  ea  oculoB 
conjicere.  Etsi  enim  Aristoteles,  more  Ottomanorum^  regnare 
86  baud  tuto  posse  putaret,  nisi  fratres  suos  omnes  contruci- 
dasset ' ;  tamen  iis,  qui  non  regnum  aut  magisterium  sed  veri* 
tatis  inquisitionem  atque  illustrationem  sibi  proponunt,  non 
potest  non  yideri  res  utilis  diversas  diversorum  circa  rerum 
natoras  opiniones  sub  uno  aspectu  intueri.  Neque  tamen 
subest  6pe6>  quod  yeritas  aliqua  purior  ex  illis  aut  similibua 
theoriis  speranda  ullo  modo  sit,  Quemadmodum  enim  eadem 
pbaenomena^  iidem  calculi^  et  Ptolemsei  principiis  astronomi- 
cis  et  Copemici  competunt;  ita  experientia  ista  vulgaris  qua 
ntimur,  atque  obvia  rerum  facies^  pluribus  diversis  theoriis  se 
applicare  potest;  ubi  ad  rectam  yeritatis  indagationem  longe 
alia  seyeritate  opus  iiierit.  Eleganter  enim  Aristoteles;  /n- 
f antes  primo  balbutientes  quasvis  mulieres  appellare  matres  ;  post 
autem  propriam  matrem  discemere  ^ ;  sic  certe  puerilis  expe- 
rientia omnem  Philosophiam  appellabit  matrem ;  adulta  ycro 
matrem  yeram  internoscet.  Interea  juyabit  Philosophias  dis- 
crepantes^  yeluti  diyersas  Natures  glossas  (quarum  una  fortaase 
uno  loco,  alia  alio  est  emeudatior),  perlegere.  Optarim  igitur 
ex  Yitis  Antiquorum  Philosophorum^  ex  fasciculo  Plutarchi  de 
Placitis  eorum,  ex  citationibus  Platonis^  ex  confutationibus 
Aristotelis^  ex  sparsa  mentione  quse  habetur  in  aliis  libris,  tarn 
eedesiasticis  quam  ethnicis,  (Lactantio,  Philone^  Philostrato, 
et  reliquis,)  opus  confici  cum  diligentia  et  judicio  de  Antiquis 
FhUosophiis.     Tale  enim  opus  nondum  extare  yidea     Atta* 

'  Baooo,  it  ii  probable,  alludes  partlcalarly  to  a  memorable  and  then  recent  instance 
of  this  practice.  Mahomet  III.,  on  becoming  Sultan  in  1596,  put  to  death  nineteen  of 
bis  brothers  and  ten  or  twelve  women  supposed  to  be  with  child  hf  his  father.  Pope, 
perhaps  onconsciously,  has  imitated  Bacon.  In  the  character  of  Addison,  he  speaks  o€ 
him  as  one  who  oould 

** Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne." 
It  Is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  practice  in  question  was  established  as  a  ftmdamental 
law  of  the  state  by  Hahomet  the  Second.  I  quote  his  words  from  the  French  edition 
of  yon  Hammer's  Hiatory  oj  the  Ottoman  Empire.  "  La  plupart  des  l^gistes  ont 
d^ar^  que  ces  de  mes  Illustres  flls  ou  petits-flls  qui  monteront  au  tr6ne  pourront  fkire 
ex&evtm  leurs  freres  afln  d'assurer  le  repos  du  monde — ^ils  devront  agir  en  conse- 
quence.**—£*J7Zffoir«  de  t Empire  Ottoman,  ill  p.  SOS. 

A  little  fhrther  on  yon  Hammer  remarks  that  **  la  UgtMtA  du  meurtre  est  eonsacrte 
non  settlement  pour  let  fk^rct  dn  Sultan  met  enoora  pour  ses  neveuz  et  ses  petita- 
flla.** 

•  Phyilc.  1.  c.  1. 
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men  hie  moneo,  at  lioc  fiat  distlncte,  ita  ut  singulis  Philosophias 
seorsum  componantur  et  continuentur ;  non  per  titolos  et 
fasciculoB  (quod  Plutarchus  fecit)  excipiantur.  QasBvifl  emm 
Philoaophia  Integra  seipsam  snstentat,  atque  dogmata  ejus  sibi 
mutuo  et  liunen  et  robur  adjiciunt ;  quod  si  distrahantur,  pere- 
grinum  quiddam  et  durum  sommt.  Certe  quando  apud  Taci- 
turn lego  facta  Neronis  aut  Claudii,  circumstantiis  temporum, 
personarum,  et  occasionum  vestita^  nil  video  quod  a  proba- 
bilitate  prorsus  abhorreat;  cum  vero  eadem  lego  in  Suetonio 
Tranquillo^  per  capita  et  communes  locos,  minimeque  in  serie 
temporis  reprsesentata,  portenta  qusedam  yidentur  et  plane 
incredibilia.  Neque  absimilis  est  ratio  Philosophiae,  quando 
proponitur  Integra,  et  quando  in  frusta  concisa  et  dissecta. 
Neque  vero  ex  hoc  Placitorum  Philosophic  Kalendario  nuperas 
theorias  et  dogmata  exclude ;  sicut  illam  Theophrasti  Paracelsi, 
eloquenter  in  corpus  quoddam  et  harmoniam  philosophise  re- 
dactam  a  Severino  Dano  ^ ;  aut  Telesii  Consentini,  qm  Parme- 
nidis  philosophiam  instaurans  arma  Peripateticorum  in  illoa 
ipsos  vertit ;  aut  Patricii  Veneti,  qui  Platonicorum  fumos  sub- 
limavit;  aut  Gilberti  popularis  nostri,  qui  Philolai  dogmata 
reposuit ;  aut  alterius  cujuscunque,  si  modo  dignus  sit.  Horum 
vero  (quoniam  volumina  Integra  extant)  summse  tantum  inde 
conficiendse,  et  cum  cssteris  conjungendse.  Atque  de  Physiea 
cum  Appendicibus  hsBC  dicta  sint. 

Quantum  ad  Metaphysicaniy  assignayimus  jam  ei  inquisi- 
tionem  Causarum  Formalium  et  Finalium;  quss  assignation 
quatenus  ad  FormaSy  incassmn  facta  videatur.  Invaluit  siqui- 
dem  opinio  atque  inveteravit  Rerum  Forrmzs  essentiales^  seu 
veras  differentias,  nulla  humana  inveniri  diligentia  posse.  Qu9s 
opinio  interim  nobis  elargitur  atque  concedit,  inventionem  For^ 

>  Severlnus  was  a  Danish  physician.  He  died  in  the  year  1602,  leaving  sevenl 
works  on  medical  and  philosophical  sutijects,  in  which  he  followed  the  ophiions  of 
Paracelsus.  I  am  only  acquainted  with  his  Idea  Medicinm  PhilotophiMB,  which  there 
is  reason  to  think  Bacon  had  read.  His  writings  are  in  point  of  ^tyle  much  superior 
to  those  of  Paracelsus,  who  was  however  unquestionably  a  man  of  tar  more  original 
genius. 

Teleslus*s  principal  work  is  his  De  Rentm  Naturd  [the  first  two  books  of  which 
were  published  in  1565,  and  the  whole  in  1586].  Bacon  derived  more  Ideas  fhmi  him 
than  from  any  other  of  the  '*  novelists,**  as  he  has  somewhere  called  the  philosophical 
innovators,  and  has  written  a  separate  treatise  on  three  systems  of  philosophy,  of  which 
his  is  one.     See  the  third  volume  of  this  edition. 

Patricius  attempted  to  amalgamate  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophies.  His 
principal  work  entitled  Nova  de  Univertit  PhUoeopMa  was  published  in  1591.  It 
Is  not  of  much  interest,  but  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  connexion  with 
Bacon's  De  fluxu  et  reJUxu  marie. 
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marum  ex  ommbua  scientis  partibus  dignissimam  esse  qu» 
inyestigetur^  si  modo  fieri  possit  ut  reperiantur.  Ad  inven- 
tionis  possibilitatem  vero  quod  attinet,  sunt  eerie  ignavi  re- 
gionmn  exploratores,  qui  ubi  nil  nisi  coelum  et  pontum  vident, 
terras  ultra  esse  prorsus  negant.  At  manifestum  est,  Platonem, 
yirum  sublimis  ingenii  (quique  veluti  ex  rupe  excelsa  omnia 
circumspiciebat^),  in  sua  de  Ideis  doctrina  Formas  esse  verum 
8Cienti€B  objectum  vidisse ;  utcunque  sententiae  hujus  verissimaB 
fructum  amiserit,  Formas  penitus  a  Materia  abstractas,  non  in 
Materia  determinatas,  coutemplando  et  prensando;  unde  factum 
est,  ut  ad  speculationes  theologicas  diverteret,  quod  omnem 
natundem  suam  philosophiam  infecit  et  polluit.  Quod  si 
diligenter,  serio,  et  sincere  ad  actionem  et  usum  oculos  con- 
yertamus,  non  difficile  erit  disquirere  et  notitiam  assequi  quse 
fdnt  illse  Formse,  quarum  cognitio  res  humanas  miris  modts 
locupletare  et  beare  possit.  Substantiarum  enim  Form®  (uno 
Homine  excepto^,  de  quo  Scriptura,  Formavit  kominem  de  limo 
terrcRf  et  spiravit  in  faciem  efus  spiraculum  vita  ',  non  ut  de 
cceteris  speciebus,  Froducant  agu(B,  producat  terra  ^),  species 
inquam  creaturarum,  (prout  nunc  per  compositionem  et  trans- 
plantationem  inveniuntur  multiplicatss,)  ita  perplex®  sunt  et 
complicat®  ut  aut.omnino  de  iis  inqutrere  £ru8tra  sit,  aut  inqui- 
sitio  earum,  qualis  esse  potest,  seponi  ad  tempus,  et  postquam 
Formas  simplicioris  natur»  rite  exploraUe  sint  et  invent®,  tum 
demum  institui  debeat.  Quemadmodum  enim  nee  facile  esset, 
nee  ullo  modo  utile,  Formam  soni  investigare  ejus  qui  yerbum 
aliquod  constituat;  cum  verba  compositioue  et  transpositione 
literarum  sint  infinita ;  at  soni  qui  literam  aliquam  simplicem 
exprimat  Formam  inquirere  (quali  scilicet  ooUisione,  quali 
instnunentonun  vocis  applicatione,  constituatur)  comprehen- 
sibile  est,  imo  facile ;  (qute  tamen  Form®  literarum  cognit®  ad 
Formas  yerborum  illico  nos  deducent^:)  eadem  prorsus  ratione 


I  Compare  the  phrase  used'  by  S.  Augiutine  in  speaking  of  the  Flatonists :  '^dc  til- 
vettri  cacurainevidere  patriam  pacis,  et  iter  ad  earn  non  inyenire.** — Confesg,  Til.  21. 

*  Those  who  deny  the  cognoscibllity  of  Forms  admit  of  one  exception,  it  being  a 
lecdyed  article  of  fidth,  to  deny  which  is  by  the  Clementine  constitutions  declared  a 
heresy,  that  the  rational  soul  is  the  substantial  form  of  man ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  Bacon  guards  himself  against  being  supposed  to  overlook  this  exception,  in 
admitting  that  substantial  forms  are  so  **  perplexed  and  complicated"  as  to  be,  for  the 
present  at  least,  hopeless  suliilects  of  inquiry. 

*  Gen.  iL  7.  *  Gen.  i  20.  24. 

*  There  can  be,  I  thhik,  no  doubt  that  the  passage  in  the  PhiUbui  (p.  17.  et  infra  of 
Stephens)  in  which  Plato  speaks  of  the  analysis  of  soundi  into  their  constituent 
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Fonnam  inquirendo  leaniSy  queretu,  auri^  imo  etiam  aqnm  aut 
aerUy  operam  quia  luserit:  Formam  vero  inquirere  Densi,  Rari; 
Cctlidi,  Frifftdi ;  Gravis^  Levis  ;  Tangibtlis^  Pneumatici ;  Vola- 
tilise Fixi;  et  similium  tarn  Sckematismarum  quam  Motuum, 
quos  in  Phjsica  tractanda  magna  ex  parte  enumeravimus  (et 
Farmas  PrimtB  Classis  appellare  consueyimus  ^)i  quique  (veluti 
lltene  alphabet!)  numero  hand  ita  multi  sunt*  et  tamen 
Essentlas  et  Formas  omnium  substantiarum  conficinnt  et 
Bustinent*;  hoc  est,  inquam^  illud  ipsum  quod  conamur; 
quodque  earn  partem  Metaphysicas  de  qua  nunc  inquirimuB 
eonstituit  et  diffinit.  Neque  h»c  officiunt,  quominus  Fhyaica 
easdem  naturas  consideret  quoque  (ut  dictum  est),  sed  tantum 
quoad  causas  fluxas.  Exempli  gratia,  si  de  causa  inquiratur 
AJbedxiiis  in  nive  vel  spuma;  recte  redditur,  quod  sit  subtalis 
intermixtio  aeris  cum  aqua.  Hcec  autem,  longe  abest,  ut 
sit  Forma  Albedinis,  cum  aer  etiam  pulveri  yitri  aut  crjstalli 
intermixtns  albedinem  similiter  procreet,  non  minus  quam  si 
admisceatiu:  aquse;  yerum  Causa  Efficiens  ilia  tantum  est, 
qu»  nihil  aliud  quam  yehiculum  est  Formse.'  At  in  Meta- 
physica  si  fiat  inquisitio,  hujusmodi  quidpiam  reperies;  eorpora 
duo  diaphana  intermixta,  portionibus  eorum  opticis  simplici 
ordine  siye  equaliter  coUocatis,  constituere  Albedinem.  Hanc 
Metaphysicse  partem  desiderari  reperia  Nee  mirum ;  quia  illo 
inquirendi  modo  qui  hue  usque  in  usum  yenit,  nunquam  in 
sseculum  comparebunt  Rerum  Form<B.  Radix  autem  mafi 
hujus,  ut  et  omnium,  ea  est ;  quod  homines  et  propere  nimis,  et 
nimis  longe,  ab  experientia  et  rebus  particularibus  cogitatioiiea 
Buas  diyellere  et  abstrahere  consueyerunt,  et  suis  meditatio- 
nibus  et  argumentatiombus  se  totos  dedere. 


elements,  and  wUcb  ia  a  <*  locus  classicos*'  with  reftrcnce  to  his  method  of  inductton. 
Is  here  alluded  ta    See  the  General  Preface,  p.  26. 

■  So  In  the  original.  The  sense  seems  to  require  (e£  quorum  format  Fonnas  Primse 
Classis  appellare  consuevimus).     See  infhi  p.  668. — /.  S. 

'  It  clearly  appears  from  this  passage  that  Bacon*8  doctrine  was  that  the  forms  of 
all  substances  might  he  determined  by  combining  the  results  of  a  limited  number  ot 
Investigations  of  the  forms  of  schematisms  and  motions,  or  as  he  elsewhere  calls  them 
of  nmpU  naturf,  (See  Novum  Organum,  ii.  5.)  For  the  phrase  **  Fomue  primas 
classis,"  see  infra  p.  668.  The  difficulty  of  effecting  this  combination  might  be  in* 
superable ;  he  did  not  profess  to  be  able  to  decide  ^  priori  that  it  was  not  so  s  but  at 
any  rate  it  would  be  only  a  synthetical  difficulty  and  would  not  present  itself  until  his 
analysis  of  nature  was  completed  and  the  forms  of  her  constituent  elements  detennined. 
Of  the  possibility  of  attaining  these  two  ends— namely  (1.)  an  analysis  of  nature 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  complete  list  of  <*  nature  simpUces,"  and  (2.)  the 
determination  of  their  finrms— he  seems  never  to  tiATe  doubted. 

•  See  Nov.  Org.  p.  270. 
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UsuB  ftutem  hujus  partis  Metaphyaic®,  quam  Deeideratis 
annumero,  duas  ob  causas  yel  maxime  excellit.  Prima  est, 
quod  scientiarom  omnium  officium  sit  et  propria  virtus,  ut 
experientisB  ambages  et  itinera  longa  (quantum  veritatis  ratio 
permittit)  abbreyient ;  ac  proinde  remedium  veteri  querimonias 
afferant,  de  Vita  brevi  et  Arte  longa*^  lUud  vero  optime 
praostatnr,  Aziomata  scientiarum  in  magis  generalia,  et  qu» 
omni  mateiisB  rerum  individuarum  competant,  colligendo  et 
uniendo.  Sunt  enim  Sciential  instar  pyramidum,  quibus  Hi» 
storia  et  Experientia  tanquam  basis  unica  substemuntur ;  ae 
proinde  basis  Naturalis  Philosophic  est  Historia  NaturaUs. 
Tabulatum  primum  a  basi  est  Phygica;  vertici  proximum 
Metaphysiea ;  ad  conum  quod  attinet  et  pimctum  vertacale 
(opus  quod  aperatur  Deue  a  principio  usque  ad  Jinem^ ;  ^tem- 
mariam  nempe  naturae  legem),  hassitamus  merito,  an  humana 
possit  ad  illud  inquisitio  pertingere.  Caeterum  haec  tria  veras 
sunt  Scientiarum  contabulationes,  suntque  apud  homines 
propria  scientia  inflates  et  theomachos  tanquam  tres  moles 
giganteas: 

Ter  Bunt  conati  imponere  Pelio  Ossam, 

Scilicet  atque  Ossa  froadosum  involvere  Olympum :' 

apud  eos  yero  qui  seipsos  exinanientes  omnia  ad  Dei  gloriam 
referunt,  tanquam  trina  ilia  acclamatio,  Sancte,  Sancte,  Sancte* 
Sanetus  enim  Deus  in  multitudine  operum  suorum,  sanctus  in 
ordine  eorum,  sanctus  in  unione.  Quare  speculatio  ilia  Par- 
menidis  et  Platonis,  (quamvis  in  illis  nuda  fuerit  speculatio,) 
excelluit  tamen;  Omnia  per  scalam  quondam  ad  unitatem 
aseendere.^     Atque  ilia  demum  scientia  caBteris  est  prasstantior, 

■  **  Tito  brevis,  ars  vero  longa,  occaslo  antera  pneceps,  ezperimentum  perlculotum. 
Judicium  dlffldle.** — Hippoemtes,  Aph,  LI.     I  quote  from  Leonlcenus's  venioo. 

•  Eccles.  ilL  11.  *  YiHg.  Geong.  i.  281. 

*  No  such  doctrine  as  this  is  to  be  found  In  the  remains  which  have  come  down  to 
us  of  the  writings  of  Parmenides,  and  it  is  in  effect  inconsistent  with  what  we  know  of 
his  opinions.  His  fundamental  dictum  appears  to  have  been  that  that  ifhich  is,  is 
one ;  incapable  of  change  or  motion.  That  visible  things  are  in  any  sense  parts  or 
elements  or  attributes  of  the  one  immutoble  substance  is,  as  ftur  as  we  can  judge,  a 
later  doctrine.  To  the  question,  what  then  are  the  phenomena  of  the  visible  universe, 
Farmenides  gives  no  answer ;  unless  we  account  as  an  answer  what  be  says  of  their 
delusive  and  non-existent  character.  Even  Plato  was  fisr  ttom  teaching  the  doctrine  of 
an  ascent  to  unity  in  the  sense  in  which  Bacon  probably  employed  the  terms.  He 
no  doubt  adopted  in  his  own  sense  the  dictum  of  the  Eleatss,  hr  r&  irdErra;  but  with 
him  as  with  them  mere  phenomena  have  no  true  existence.  In  later  writers  however 
Bacon  may  easily  have  found  expressions  derived  fh>m  the  authority  of  Plato  and  Par- 
menides, and  more  consonant  with  his  own  views  of  the  natiin  of  the  universe.  Bat 
so  far  as  they  themselves  were  concerned,  it  may  I  think  be  safely  stoted  that 
though  the  latter  affirmed  the  4i^f  of  that  which  exists,  no  doctrine  of  liwffif  entered 
into  his  teaching ;  and  that  that  which  presents  itself  in  the  system  of  the  former  was 
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qufls  hmnanom  intellectam  Tninimnm  multipliatate  onerat; 
quam  liquet  esse  MetaphysicamS  quippe  qiuB  oontemplator 
pnecipue  simplices  illas  rerum  Fortnas  (quas  superins  Famuu 
PrinuB  Classis  nominavimus  ^) ;  quandoquidem^  licet  numeio 
paucsBy  tamen  commensuiatioiiibus  et  coordinationibus  suis 
omnem  varietatem  constitaant.  Secunda  res,  qus  banc  Meta- 
physicsB  partem  de  Formis  nobilitat,  bsec  niminun  est;  quod 
potestatem  bumanam  emancipet  maxime  et  liberet,  eamque  in 
amplissimum  et  apertissimum  operandi  campum  educat  Nam 
Pbysica  per  angustos  et  impeditos  calles  bumanam  operam 
dirigity  natune  ordinariso  flezuoeos  tramites  imitata;  sed  latm 
undique  sunt  sapientSnu  via;  Sapientite  nimirum  (qu»  a 
veteribus  rerum  dwinarum  et  humanarum  sciential  diffinie- 
batur)  mediorum  copia  et  varietas  semper  suppetit  Cause 
enim  Pbysicae  novis  inventis^  in  sitnUi  materia,  lucem  et  ansam 
prsebent.  At  qui  Formam  aliquam  novit^  noTit  eti^m  tdtimam 
possibUitatem  superinducendi  naturam  iUam  in  omniffenam  rnate^ 
riam,  eoque  minus  inter  operandum  restringitur  et  alligatur 
vel  ad  Materi(B  Basim,  vel  ad  Conditionem  Efficientis*  Quod 
genus  scientiflB  eleganter  describit  etiam  Salomon,  etsi  sensa 
magis  diyino;  N<m  arctahuntur  gressus  tui,  et  currens  non 
habebis  offendieulum.^  Intelligit  scilicet  SapientiiB  yiaa  nee 
angustiis  nee  obidbus  obnozias  esse. 

Metapbysicas  pars  secunda  est  FinaKum  Causarum  inqui- 

essentially  different  from  Bacon's  ascent  to  unity.  The  opinions  of  Parmenldes  would 
be  more  accurately  indicated  by  the  formula  Ir  ri  0y  than  by  ti^  rk  vdrro,  or  if  the 
latter  be  employed,  it  should  be  understood  to  suggest  the  ellipsis  of  icoAov/a^iw, — a 
remark  apparently  confirmed  by  Plato*s  expressions  in  the  Sophitst,  p.  242.  ^  Denlque 
ut  uno  verbo  complectar,  Parmenldes  statult  simplex  ens,  sive  rh  kwXm  5i%  Platonici 
ens  perfectum,  sive  rh  vwrtK&s  6p,  h.  e.  tale  in  quo  sit  una  rw  Hmmv  wdtnttif  com- 
plexio,'*  —  is  Karsten*8  statement  of  the  contrast  between  the  doctrine  of  Parmenldes 
himself,  and  that  to  support  which  he  was  cited  as  an  authority.  KarsUWa  PurmeM</es, 
p.  210. 

^  This  passage  resembles  one  In  the  Metaphynett  I.  2. ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
resemblance  is  more  than  accidental.  Bacon,  so  far  as  I  have  obserred,  though  he 
quotes  Aristotle  frequently,  never  refers  to  any  passage  in  the  Sietaphjfiiet. 

'  It  is  evident  firom  this  that  the  simple  natures  (the  schematisms  and  motions)  are 
not  the  **  Forroae  priroae  classis  ;**  although  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  passage 
refSerred  to  In  the  text  would  make  it  appear  that  they  are  so.  For  the  simple  natures 
are  the  proper  oluects  of  Physica  Abstracta,  and  consequently  are  not  identical  with 
the  Forms  prinue  Gassis,  which  are  the  sulu^ct  of  Metaphyslca. 

The  **  Formae  prims  Classis**  are  the  forms  of  shnple  natures,  and  in  the  former  passage 
(v.  supra  p.  666. )  the  clause  between  parentheses  involves  an  anacoluthon,  and  refers 
not  to  that  which  immediately  precedes  it,  but  to  the  word  **  formam*'  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence.  The  construction  would  be  regular  if  in  this  clause  we  were  to  re- 
place the  word  "et**by*»has  autem"  [or  by  «*et  quorum  formas.**  The  **  simple 
natures'*  are  the  same  in  both  passages ;  but  Physica  deals  only  with  the  material  and 
efficient  causes  of  them;  Metaphyslca  with  the  formal  and  final  causes.—/  S.] 

"  See  acero»  Tusc.  Qusst  iv.  26.  *  Proverbs,  iv.  12. 
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sitio^  quam  non  ut  prtBtermissam  sed  at  male  coUocatam 
notamns.  Solent  enim  inquiri  inter  Physica,  non  inter 
Metaphjsica.  Quanquam  si  ordinis  hoc  solum  vitium  esset^ 
non  mihi  fuerit  tanti.  Ordo  enim  ad  illustrationem  pertinet, 
neque  est  ex  substantia  scientiarum.  At  hasc  ordinis  inversio 
defectum  insignem  peperit,  et  maximam  philosophifls  induxit 
calamitatem.  Tractatio  enim  Causarum  Finalium  in  Phy~ 
sicis  inquisitionem  Causarum  Fhystcarum  expulit  et  dejecit; 
effecitque  ut  homines  in  istiusmodi  speciosis  et  umbratilibus 
causis  acquiesoerent,  nee  inquisitionem  causarum  realium  et 
vere  Physicarum  strenue  urgerent ;  ingenti  scientiarum  detri- 
mento.  Etenim  reperio  hoc  factiun  esse^  non  solum  a  Platone^ 
qui  in  hoc  littore  semper  anchoram  figit;  verum  etiam  ab 
Aristotele^  Galeno  ^  et  aliis^  qui  saepissime  etiam  ad  ilia  vada 
impingunt  Etenim  qui  causas  adduxerit  hujusmodi^  palpebral 
cum  pilis  pro  sept  et  vallo  esse  ad  munimentum  oculorum ;  aut 
corii  in  animalibus  Jirmitudinem  esse  ad  propellendos  calores  et 
frigora  ;  aut  ossa  pro  columnis  et  trabibus  a  natura  induct  qutbus 
fabrica  corporis  innitatur  ;  aut  folia  arborum  emitti  quo  fructus 
minus  patiantur  a  sole  et  vento :  aut  nubes  in  sublimi  Jieri  ut 
terram  imbribus  irrigent ;  aut  terram  densari  et  solidari  ut  statio 
et  mansio  sit  animalium ;  et  alia  similia ;  is  in  Metaphysicis 
non  male  ista  allegarit,  in  Physicis  autem  nequaquam.  Imo^ 
quod  coepimus  dicere^  hujusmodi  sermonum  discursus  (instar 
Bemorarum^  uti  fingunt,  navibus  adhaerentium)  Scientiarum 
quasi  velificationem  et  progressum  retardarunt,  ne  cursum 
suum  tenerent  et  ulterius  progrederentur ;  et  jampridem 
effecerunt  ut  Physicarum  Causarum  inquisitio  neglecta  defi- 
ceret  ac  silentio  prseteriretur.  Quapropter  Philosophia  Natu- 
ralis  Democriti  et  aliorum,  qui  Deum  et  Mentem  a  fabrica 
rerum  amovemnty  et  structuram  universi  infinitis  nature  pnc- 
lusionibus  et  tentamentis  ^  (quas  uno  nomine  Fatum  aut  For^ 
tunam  vocabant)  attribuerunt^  et  rerum  particularium  causas 
MateriflB  necessitati  sine  ^intenmxtione  Causarum  Finalium 
assignarunty  nobis  videtur  (quantum  ex  fragmentis  et  reliquiis 


>  See  especially  Oalen*8  De  utu  Partiumt  which  Is  in  effect  a  treatise  on  the  doctrine 
of  final  causes  as  exemplified  in  animal  physiology.  He  calls  the  last  book,  which  in- 
trodaces  the  general  considerations  to  which  the  sul^iect  leads,  the  Epode  of  the  whole 
work ;  explaining  that  he  does  so,  because  the  Epode  is  sung  while  the  chorus  standi 
at  the  altar  of  the  deity. 

•  See  In  illustration  of  this  phrase,  Lucretius,  ▼.  886.  et  leq.,  and  tnfhi  note  S. 
at  p.  68S. 
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philoflophuB  eonim  conjioare  licet)  quatenua  ad  Omum  Phy- 
fiicatf,  multo  solidior  fiiiaae  et  altius  in  nfttunim  penetraaae  quam 
ilia  AristoteUs  et  Platonis;  hanc  unicam  ob  Gaosam,  quod  iUi 
in  Causis  Finalibus  nunquam  operam  triyerunt ;  hi  autem  eas 
perpetuo  inculcanint.  Atque  magis  in  hac  parte  accusandns 
Aristoteles  quam  Plato,  quandoquidem  fontem  Caosanim 
Finalium^  Deiim  scilicet,  omiserit,  et  Naturam  pro  De^  subeti- 
tuerit ;  cansasque  ipeas  Finales  potius  at  logic®  amator,  quam 
theologifB,  amplezus  sit  Neque  hmc  eo  dicimus  quod  Cause 
illaB  Finales  yene  non  sint,  et  inquisitione  admodum  digne,  in 
speculationibus  Metaphymce;  sed  quia,  dum  in  Phjsicarum 
Causarum  possessiones  excurrunt  et  irruunt,  misere  earn  pro- 
vinciam  depopukntur  et  vastant.  Alioquin,  si  mode  intra 
terminos  sues  coerceantur,  magnopere  hallucinantur  quieunque 
eas  Phjsicis  CausiB  adversari  aut  repugnare  putent  Nam 
causa  reddita,  quod  palpArarum  pili  oculas  muniant,  nequioquam 
sane  repugnat  alteri  illi,  qtuxi  pUontag  soleat  contingere  humidi- 
tatum  or\fku$: 

Muflcoci  fontes,  &c.^ 

Neque  causa  reddita,  quod  coriorum  in  animcUibus  firmitudo 
pertinet  ad  ccbU  injuria  propuUandas^  adversatur  illi  alteri, 
quod  Ulajirfnitudojit  ob  contracHonem  pororum  in  extimis  corpo- 
rum  per  frigus  et  deprcsdationem  aeris  ;  et  sic  de  reliquis :  con- 
spirantibus  optime  utrisque  causis,  nisi  quod  altera  intentionem, 
altera  simplicem  consecutionem  denotet.  Neque  vero  ista  res 
in  dubium  yocat  Proyidentiam  Divinam,  aut  ei  quicquam  dero- 
gat,  sed  potius  eandem  miris  modis  confirmat  et  eyehit.  Nam 
sicut  in  rebus  ciyilibus  prudentia  politica  fuerit  multo  altior  et 
mirabilior,  si  quis  opera  aliorum  ad  suos  fines  et  desideria  abuti 
possit,  quibus  tamen  nihil  consilii  sui  impertit,  (ut  interim  ea 
agant  qus  ipse  yelit,  neutiquam  yero  se  hoc  facere  intelligant,) 
quam  si  consilia  sua  cum  administris  yoluntatis  suae  communi- 
caret ;  sic  Dei  sapientia  efiulget  mirabilius  cum  Natura  aliud 
agit,  Proyidentia  aliud  elicit,  quam  si  singulis  schematibus  et 
motibus  naturalibus  Proyidentia  characteres  essent  impress!. 
Scilicet  Aristoteli,  postquam  naturam  Finalibus  Causb  im- 
pregnasset,  Naturamque  nihil  frustra  facere,  suique  voti  semper 
esse  compotem^  (si  impedimenta  abessent),  et  hujusmodi  multa  eo 

>  vinr.  Eel.  vu.  4d. 

^  See  Artot  Ve  Fart  ABlm.  i.  13 ;  FoHt  L  6  ;  and  many  other  passages. 
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spectantia  posuiseet^  amplius  Deo  non  fait  opii8.  At  Demo- 
critus  efc  Epicurus,  cum  atomos  suos  pnedicabant,  eousque  a 
subtilioribus  nonnullis  tolerabantur ;  yerum  cum  ex  eorum 
fortuito  concursu  &bricam  ipsam  rerum  absque  Mente  coaluisse 
assererent,  ab  omnibus  risu  excepti  sunt.  Adeo  ut  tantum  absit 
ut  Causae  Physicas  homines  a  Deo  et  Providentia  abducant,  ut 
contra  potius  philosophi  illi  qui  in  iisdem  eruendis  occupati 
fuerunt,  nullum  exitum  rei  reperiant  nisi  postremo  ad  Deum  et 
Providentiam  confugiant.^  Atque  bflsc  de  Metaphysica  dicta 
flint,  cujus  partem  de  Causis  Finalibus  in  libris  et  Physicis  et 
Metapbjsicis  tractatam  non  negaverim;  in  lus  recte,  in  iilis 
perperam  propter  incommodum  inde  secutum. 


CAPUT  V. 


Partitio  OperativtB  DoctrintB  de  Naturae  in  Mechanicam  et  Ma- 
giam ;  qtuB  respondent  partibus  SpeculativtB :  Physiae  Mecha" 
nica,  Metaphysica  Magia;  et  Expurgatio  vocabvK  Magiee. 
Appendices  duce  Operativce;  Inventarium  Opum  Humana- 
rum  et  Catalogus  Polychrestorum. 

Operatiyam  de  Natura  similiter  in  duas  partes  diyidemus, 
idque  ex  necessitate  quadam.  Subjicitur  enim  hsec  divisio 
diyisioni  priori  doctrinal  Speculativae :  Physiea  siquidem  et 
inquisitio  Causarum  Efficientium  et  Materialium  producit  Me-' 
chanicam ;  at  Metaphysica  et  Inquisitio  Formarum  producit 
Magianu  Nam  Causarum  Finalium  inquisitio  sterilis  est,  et 
tanquam  yirgo  Deo  consecrata  nihil  parit.^     Neque  nos  fugit 

>  «*C*e8t  Dleu,"  afflmiB  Leibnitz  in  a  spirit  not  unlike  that  of  the  text,  "  qui  est  la 
dernidre  reison  des  cboses  et  la  connolssancc  de  Dieu  n*est  pa^  raolns  le  prfncipe  des 
sciences  que  son  essence  et  sa  volont^  sont  les  principes  des  etres.**  And  a  litt|^  further 
on  he  remarks  that  **  les  principes  gen^raux  de  la  Physique  et  de  la  M^anique  meme 
dependent  de  la  conduite  d'une  intelligence  souveraine,  et  ne  sauraient  etre  expllqu^ 
sans  le  fidre  entrer  en  consideration.  C^est  ainsi  qu*il  faut  r^concilier  la  pl^t^  avec  la 
raison,  et  qu*on  pourra  satisfaire  aux  gens  de  bien  qui  apprehendent  les  suites  de  la 
philosophie  m^canlque  ou  corpusculaire*  comxne  si  elle  pouvait  ^oigner  de  Dieu,  et  des 
substances  immat^rielles,  au  lieu  qu'avec  les  corrections  requises,  et  tout  blen  entendu, 
elle  doit  nous  j  mener.** — Lettrt  i  Bayle,  p.  106.  of  £rdmann*s  edition. 

'  Mo  saying  of  Bacon's  has  been  more  often  quoted  and  misunderstood  than  this. 
Carrying  out  his  division  of  the  Doctrina  de  Nahtrdt  which  as  we  have  seen  depends 
upon  AristoUe*s  quadripartite  cUissiflcatfon  of  causes,  he  remarks  that  to  Physiea  cor- 
responds Mechanica,  and  to  Metaphysica,  Magia.  But  Metaphysica  contains  two  parts^ 
the  doctrine  of  forms  and  the  doctrine  of  final  causes.  Bacon  remarks  that  Magia  cor- 
responds to  Metaphysica,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  contains  the  doctrine  of  fbrms, 
that  of  final  causes  admitting  tnm  its  nature  of  no  practical  applicatiom.  <*  Kihil 
parit,'*  means  simply-*'  non  parit  open,"  which  though  it  would  have  been  a  more 
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esse  et  Mechanicam  siepius  mere  empiricam  et  operariam,  quae  a 
Physica  non  pendeat;  verum  hanc  in  Historiam  Natoralem 
coBJecimus,  a  Philosophia  Natural!  segregamus.  Loquimur 
tantum  de  ea  Mechamca»  qu»  cum  Causis  Phjsicis  conjuncta 
est.  Yeruntamen  intervenit  quaedam  Mechanica^  qu89  nee 
prorsus  operaria  est^  neque  tamen  philosophiam  proprie  at- 
tingit.  Operum  enim  inyenta  omnia^  qu»  in  hominum  noti- 
tiam  venerunt,  aut  casu  occurrerunt  et  deinceps  per  manus 
tradita  sunt,  aut  de  industria  qussita.  Quos  autem  intentio- 
naliter  inventa  sunt,  ilia  aut  per  causarum  et  axiomatum 
lucem  eruta  stmt,  aut  per  eztensionem  quandam  vel  trans- 
lationem  vel  compositionem  inventorum  priorum  deprehensa; 
qufB  magis  ingeniosa  quiedam  res  est  et  sagaz,  quam  philosophica. 
Hanc  vero  partem,  quam  neutiquam  contemnimus,  non  multo 
post,  cum  de  ExperierUia  Literata  inter  Logica  tractabimus, 
cursun  perstringemus.  Enimvero  Mechanicam,  de  qua  nunc 
agimus,  traetayit  Aristoteles  promiscue ;  Hero  in  Spiritalibus ; 
etiam  Georgius  Agricola,  scriptor  recens,  diligenter  admodum 
in  Mineralibus;  aliique  quamplurimi  in  subjectis  particula- 
ribus^;  adeo  ut  non  habeam  quod  dicam  de  omissis  in  hac 
parte ;  nisi  quod  Mechanica  promiscua,  secundum  exemplum 
Aristotelis,  diligentius  debuissent  continuari  per  labores  recen- 
liorum,  pnesertim  cum  delectu  eorum  Mechanicorum,  quorum 
aut  causae  magis  obscurae  aut  effectus  magis  nobiles.  Verum 
qui  in  hisce  insistunt,  quasi  oras  tantum  maritimas  perreptant, 
■■  premendo  litus  iniquum.' 

preciic  mode  of-  exprettloo  would  have  destroyed  the  appoelteness  of  the  Uluetntioii. 
No  one  who  fairly  considen  the  context  can,  I  think,  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  limi- 
tation with  which  the  sentence  in  question  is  to  be  taken.  But  it  is  often  the  misfSn*- 
tune  of  a  pointed  saying  to  be  quoted  apart  from  any  context,  and  consequently  to 
be  misunderstood. 

'  The  Mechanieal  Problenu  of  Aristotle  are  here  referred  to.  Of  Hero,  an  Alex- 
andrlan  physicist,  who  flourished  about  b.  c.  [)00],  Fludd  makes  Arequent  mention, 
and  it  is  perhaps  on  this  account  that  he  is  here  introduced.  U  is  remarkable  that  no 
notice  is  taken  of  Archimedes  who,  beyond  all  comparison,  was  the  greatest  mecha- 
nical philosopher  of  antiquity.  With  his  writings  however  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  Bacon  had  no  acquaintance,  and  in  the  Historia  Detui  et  Rari  his  most  popularly 
known  invention,  that  of  the  method  of  detecting  the  adulteration  of  Hiero's  crown,  is 
mentioned  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  show  that  Bacon  did  not  distinctly  apprehend 
the  principle  on  which  it  depends.  With  contemporary  scientiflc  writers.  Bacon 
seldom  appears  to  be  acquainted,  and  It  is  therefbre  less  remarkable  that  no  mention 
is  made  of  Stevinus,  Galileo,  Quldinus,  or  Ghetaldus.  Galileo's  astronomical  dis- 
coveries were  of  course  more  generally  known  than  his  mechanical  researches. 

The  writings  of  Agricola,  who  has  been  called  the  German  Pliny,  are  even  now,  it 
is  said,  of  considerable  value,  and  certainly  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  among  the 
scientiflc  men  of  the  16th  century.  His  greatest  work  is  the  />»  re  meUUHcOj  in 
twelve  books  [published  at  Bade  in  16661. 

•  Hor.  Od.  11.  10. 
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Meo  siquidem  judicio  viz  possit  aliquid  in  Natura  radicitUB 
verti  aut  innoyari,  vel  per  casus  aliquos  fortiiitos,  vel  per  tenta* 
menta  ezperimentorum,  vel  ex  luce  causarum  physicarum,  sed 
Bolummodo  per  Inventianem  Formarum.  Si  igitur  desiderari 
earn  partem  MetaphysicsB  qu»  de  Fortnis  agit  posuimus,  ee- 
quitiur  ut  Naturalis  etiam  Magia,  qute  ad  earn  est  relativa> 
similiter  desideretun  Yerum  hoc  loco  postulandum  yidetur, 
ut  Yocabulum  istud  MagitB^  in  deteriorem  partem  jampridem 
acceptum,  antique  et  honorifico  sensui  restituatur.  Etenim 
Magia  apud  Persas  pro  sapientia  sublimit  et  scientia  consen- 
euum  rerum  uniyersalium^  accipiebatur^;  atque  etiam  tres  illi 
regesy  qui  ab  Oriente  ad  Christum  adorandum  yenerunt,  Mago' 
rum  nomine  yocabantur.  Nos  yero  eam  illo  in  sensu  intelli- 
gimus,  ut  sit  scientia  quae  cognitionem  Formarum  Ahditarum 
ad  opera  admiranda  deducat ;  atque,  quod  dici  solet,  cLctiva  eum 
passivis  conjungendo  magnalia  naturse'  manifestet.  Nam  quan- 
tum ad  Natundem  Magiam  (quae  in  libris  plurimorum  yolitat') 
credulas  quasdam  et  superstitiosas  traditiones  et  obseryationes 
de  Sympathiis  et  AntipatMis  rerum^  atque  de  occultis  et  specificis 
proprietatibtis  complectentem,  cum  friyolis  ut  plurimum  experi- 
mentis,  potius  occultandi  artificio  et  larya  quam  reipsa  admi- 
randis ;  non  errayerit  sane^  qui  eam  dixerit  a  scientia  quam 
quaerimus  tantum  distare,  quoad  yeritatem  naturss,  quantum 
libri  rerum  gestarum  Arthuri  ex  Britannia,  aut  Hugonis  Bur- 
degalensis,  et  hujusmodi  heroum  imibratilium,  differunt  a  Cae- 
saris  Commeutarlits,  quuad  veritatem  historicam.  Manifestum 
enim  est  Cssarem  majora  reyera  perpetrasse,  quam  illi  de 
heroibus  suis  confingere  ausi  sunt,  sed  modis  faciendi  minime 
febulosis.  Hujusmodi  doctrinas  bene  adumbrayit  Fabulae  de 
Ixione ;  qui  cum  Junonis,  Potentias  Deae,  concubitum  animo 
ribi  designaret,  cum  eyanida  nube  rem  habuit,  ex  quae  Cen- 
tauros  et  Chinueras  progenuit.  Sic  qid  insana  et  impotent! 
cupiditate  feruntur  ad  ea.quae  per  imaginationis  tantum  fumos 
et  nebulas  cemere  se  putant,  loco  operum,  nil  aliud  quam 
spes  inanes,  et  deformia  quaedam  ac  monstrosa  spectra,  susci- 
pient.     Hujus  autem  Magias   Naturalis,  leyis  et  degeneris, 

*  See  supra,  p.  542. 

'  **  Bfagnalla  natune  **  Is,  it  may  be  remarked,  a  (kvourite  ptaraae  with  Paraoelsua. 
The  word  magnalia  occurs  In  Uie  VtJgaUs  see  Fl.  c?i«  29.,  where  our  Terdon  la  **  won- 
drous worlcs." 

*  See  for  instance  the  Natural  Magic  of  O.  B.  Porta,  published  in  [1669] ;  which 
quite  deserves  the  character  here  glYcn  of  the  class  to  which  it  hekmgs. 
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operatio  super  hominea  similis  est  aoporiferis  qnibnsclam 
medicamentis,  qiue  somnnin  conciliaiit,  atque  insnper  inter 
dormiendum  laeta  et  placentia  somnia  inunittnnt.  Pnmo  enim 
intellectum  humanum  in  aoporem  oonjicit,  canendo  proprieta- 
tes  specificas,  et  virtutee  occultaa  et  tanquam  coeUtus  demissaa, 
et  per  traditionum  susurroa  solummodo  perdiscendas;  unde 
homines  ad  yeras  causas  eruendas  et  indagandas  non  amplius 
ezcitantur  et  evigilant,  sed  in  hujnsmodi  otiosis  et  credulis 
opinionibus  acquiescunt ;  deinde  vero  innmnera  commenta 
grata,  et  qoalia  quia  optaret  maxime,  inatar  aomniormn,  inai- 
nuat.  Atque  opera  pretium  eat  notare  in  iUia  acientiia,  qiue 
nimiiim  trahunt  ex  phantaaia  et  fide  (qualea  aunt  Magia  iata 
leyia>  de  qna  nunc  loquimur,  Akhymia,  Astrolopia,  et  alias 
conaimilea),  media  aua  et  theoriam  solere  esse  magia  monatroaa, 
quam  finia  ipse  eat,  et  actio  quo  tendunt  Yeraio  aigentij  aut 
argenti  viyi,  aut  alicujua  alteiiua  metalli,  in  aurum,  rea  ereditu 
dura ;  attamen  longe  veriaimiliua  eat,  ab  homine  qui  Panderis, 
Coloris  Jlavi,  MaUeabilis  et  Extennbilis,  Fixi  etiam  et  Volatilu 
naturaa  cognitaa  et  perspectaa  habuerit,  quique  aimiliter  prima 
mineralium  aemina  et  menatrua  diligenter  introapexerit,  posse 
aurum  multa  et  sagaci  molitione  tandem  produci ;  quam  quod 
pauca  ElixirU  grana,  pauds  momends,  alia  metalla  in  aurum 
vertere  valeant  per  actiyitatem  ejusdem  Elixiris,  quas  naturam 
scilicet  perficere  et  omni  impedimento  liberare  possit  Similiter 
senectutis  retardatio,  aut  gradua  alicujua  juyentutia  inatauratio, 
non  facile  fidem  reperiat;  attamen  iongc  veriaimiliua  eat,  ab 
homine  qui  naturam  Arefactionis  et  spirituum  super  solida  cor^ 
paris  depradationes  bene  norit;  quique  naturam  AssimilaiioHu 
atque  AlimentaHonis,  vel  perfectioria  yel  prayioria,  perapexerit ; 
naturam  etiam  spirituum  et  quaai  flamnuB  anparis,  aliaa  ad 
conaumendum  appoaitas  aliaa  ad  reparandum,  notarit;  posae 
per  dietaa,  balnea^  unctionea,  medicinaa  pn^riaa,  accommo- 
data  etiam  exercitaa,  et  aimilia,  yitam  prolongari  aut  yigorem 
juyentutia  aliqua  ex  parte  renoyari;  quam  quod  hoc  fieri 
poaait  per  guttaa  pauoulaa,  aut  acrupuloa  alicujua  pretiasi 
Uquaris  aut  quintessentuB.  Buraua,  ex  aatria  fata  elici  poase 
non  statim  aut  facile  hominea  conaenaerint ;  ilia  vero,  quod 
Hora  Natiyitatia  (que  saBpiaaime  ex  pluribua  acddentibua 
naturalibua  yel  acceleratur  yel  difiertur)  yitie  totiua  fortunam 
regat ;  aut  quod  Hora  Quieationis  ait  cum  re  ipsa  qusB  quanitar 
confatalia;  meraa  nugaa  dixeria.     Attamen  tanta  exercet  hu- 
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mannm  genus  impotentia  et  intemperies^  ut  non  solum  qus 
fieri  non  possunt  sibi  spondeant,  sed  etiam  maxime  ardua  sine 
molestia  aut  sudore^  tanquam  feriantes^  se  adipisci  posse  con- 
fidant. Yerum  de  Magia  faactenus ;  cujus  et  vocabulum  ipsum 
ab  infamia  vindicayimus^  et  speciem  veram  a  &Isa  et  ignobili 
segregavimus. 

Hujus  vero  partis.  Operatives  scilicet  de  Natura,  duae  sunt 
Appendices,  magni  utraque  pretil  Prima  est,  ut  fiat  Inventa" 
rium  Opum  Humanarumy  quo  excipiantur  et  breviter  enume- 
rentur  omnia  hominum  bona  et  fortune  (sive  sint  ex  fructibus 
et  prorentibus  naturae,  sive  artis)  quae  jam  habentur,  et  quibus 
homines  fruuntur;  adjectis  iis  quas  olim  innotuisse  constat, 
nunc  autem  perierunt ;  ad  faunc  finem^  ut  qui  ad  nova  inventa 
accingitur,  de  jam  inventis  et  extantibus  negotium  sibi  non 
faceseat.  Hoc  vero  Inventarium  magis  erit  artificiosum  magis- 
que  etiam  utile,  si  quas  communi  h(»ninum  opinione  Impossibilia 
reputantur  in  unoquoque  genere  adjunxeris ;  atque  una  Proxima 
Impossibilibus,  qu9d  tamen  habentur,  copules;  ut  alterum  hu- 
manam  inventionem  acuat,  alterum  quadantenus  dirigat;  utque 
ex  his  Optativis  et  Patentialibue,  Activa  promptius  deducantur. 
Secunda  est,  ut  fiat  Kalendarium  eorttm  Experimentorum,  qua9 
maxime  Polychresta  sunt,  et  ad  aliorum  inventionem  faciunt 
et  ducunt.  Exempli  gratia;  experimentum  arttfidaUs  conffht" 
ciationis  aqua  per  glaciem  cum  sale  nigro,  ad  infinita  pertinet ' ; 
hoc  enim  modum  condensationis  secretum  revelat,  quo  homini 
nihil  est  fructuosius.  Praesto  enim  est  ignis  ad  rarefactiones; 
Terum  in  condensationibus  laboratur.  Plurimum  autem  &cit 
ad  inveniendi  compendium,  ei  hujusmodi  Polychresta  proprio 
Catalogo  excipiantur, 

*  Tbe  aitifldal  congelatloii  of  witer  bjr  mow  and  salt  Bacon  has  elaewbere  spoken 
of  as  a  recent  dlscoveiy.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  by  whom  it  was  made. 
In  Boy1e*s  New  BxperimtnU  qf  CoU;  It  is  said  to  be  fiimlliarly  made  use  of  In  Italy, 
tboogh  scarcely  known  in  England ;  and  in  the  collection  of  experiments  published  by 
the  Florentine  Academicians  in  1067  (in  which  collection  the  celebrated  **  Florentine 
nqiefimcnt,"  which  Is  in  reality  due  to  Baron,  is  contained),  artiflcial  congelations  are 
spoken  of,  but  (probably  because  the  sul^ect  was  commonly  known)  without  any 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  invention.  **  Sal  nigrum,**  it  may  be  well  to  mention, 
kMUtpetre. 
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CAPUT  VI. 

De  magna  JPhUosaphia  Naturalise  tarn  SpeculativtB  quam  Ope* 
rativtB,  Appendiee  Mathematica ;  quodque  inter  Appendices 
potiue  poni  debet,  quam  inter  Sdentias  Stdfstantivas.  Parti'' 
tio  Mathematiae,  in  Puram  et  Mixtam. 

Optime  Aiifltoteles,  Phyeicam  et  Mathematicam  generare  Pra- 
cticam  give  Mechanicanu^  Quare,  cum  jam  tam  Speculatiyam 
quam  Operatiyam  partem  doctrinas  de  Natura  tractaverimusy 
locuB  est  ut  de  Mathematica  dicamus,  quse  ad  utramque  eat 
acientia  auxiliaris,  Hasc  Biquidem,  in  Philosophia  recepta» 
PhjBicaD  et  Metaphysics  pars  tertia  adjungitur;  at  nobis  ista 
retractantibus  et  recolentibus,  si  earn  ut  scientiam  substantiyam 
et  principalem  designare  in  animo  esset^  magis  consentaneum 
yideretur  et  rei  ipsius  naturae  et  ordinis  perspicuitati^  ut  con- 
stitueretur  tanquam  portio  Metaphysicsd.  Quantitas  enim  (quae 
subjectum  est  Mathematicae)  Materiae  applicata  yeluti  Doeis 
Naturae  est,  et  plurimorum  effectuum  in  rebus  naturalibus 
causativa;  ideoque  inter  Formas  Essentiales  numeranda  est 
Figures  autem  et  Numerorum  potentia  in  tantum  apud  antiques 
yalere  yisa  est,  ut  Democritus  prineipia  varietatis  rerum  in 
Jiguris  atamarum  praecipue  coUocaverit ;  ac  Pythagoras  naturam 
rerum  ex  numeris  constitui  asseruerit.  Ulud  interim  yerum 
est,  Quantitatem  inter  Formas  Naturales  (quales  nos  eas  intelr 
ligimus)  omnium  maxime  esse  abstractam,  et  a  materia  separa- 
bilem ;  quod  ipsum  in  causa  fuit,  cur  et  diligentius  ezculta  et 
acrius  inquisita  ab  hominibus  fuerit  quam  aliae  quaecunque 
Formae,  quae  omnes  in  materia  magis  sunt  immersae.  Cum 
enim  id  hominum  animis  plane  insitum  sit  (plurimo  certe  cum 
scientiarum  detiimento)  ut  Generaliiun  quasi  campis  Kberis 
magis  quam  Particuhirium  sibns  et  septis  delectentur,  nil  re- 
pertum  est  Mathematicis  gratius  et  jucundius,  quo  appetitus 
iste  expatiandi  et  meditandi  ezpleretur.  Etsi  autem  haec  yera 
sint,  nobis  tamen  qui  non  tantum  yeritati  et  ordini,  yerum 
etiam  usui  et  commodis  hominum  consulimus,  satius  demum 
yisum  est  Mathematicas,  cum  et  in  Physicis  et  in  Metaphysicis 
et  in  Mechanicis  et  in  Magicis  plurimum  poUeant,  ut  omnium 
Appendices  et  copias  auxiliares  designare.  Quod  etiam  quo- 
dammodo  facere  compellimur,  propter  delicias  et  fastum  Mathe* 

*  Ariat.  Pref.  ad  Quffst,  Mcchan. 
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maticorum^  qui  hanc  scientiam  Physicee  fere  imperare  did- 
cupiant.  Neseio  enim  quo  fato  fiat  ut  Mathematica  et  Lo- 
gica,  qu»  ancillarum  loco  erga  Physicam  se  gerere  debeant^ 
nihiloininuB  oertitudinem  soam  pras  ea  jactantes^  dominatum 
contra  ezercere  praesumant.  Verum  de  loco  et  dignitate  hujua 
scientiffi  minus  curandum^  de  re  ipsa  Tideamus. 

Mathematica  aut  Pura  est,  aut  Mixta.  Ad  Puram  referun- 
tur  Scientise,  qusB  circa  Quantitatem  occupatte  sunt,  a  Materia 
et  Axiomatibus  physicis  penitus  abstractam.  Eae  du»  8unt» 
Geometria  et  Arithmetica;  Quantitatem  altera  Continuam,  altera 
Discretam  tractans.  Quae  duse  artes  magno  certe  cum  acumine 
et  industria  inquisit»  et  tractatse  sunt ;  veruntamen  et  Euclidis 
laboribus  in  Geometricis  nihil  additum  est  a  sequentibus,  quod 
intervallo  tot  sasculorum  dignum  sit;  et  doctrina  de  Solidia 
nee  a  veteribus  nee  a  modemis  pro  rei  usu  et  ezcellentia  in- 
structa  et  aucta  est.^  In  Arithmeticis  autem,  nee  satis  Taria 
et  commoda  inventa  sunt  Supputationum  compendia,  prasertim. 
circa  Progressiones,  quarum  in  Physicis  usus  est  non  me- 
diocrisS  nee  Algebra  bene  consiunmata  est' ;  atque  Arithme- 
tica ilia  Pytiiagorica  et  Mystica,  quad  ex  Proclo  et  reliquiis 
quibusdam  Euclidis  coepit  inetaurari,  expatiatio  quasdam  spe- 
culationis  est     Hoc  enim  habet  ingenium  humanum,  ut  cum 


>  We  might  here  expect  to  find  some  raentioa  of  Archimedes  and  of  Apollonius, 
whose  labours  contributed  more  to  the  progress  of  geometry  than  those- of  Euclid,  who 
was  rather  a  systematlser  than  an  original  discoverer,  and  whose  Elements  do  not  em« 
brace  the  whole  extent  of  the  geometry  of  the  Greeks.  The  doctrine  of  conic  sections, 
which  was  commenced  by  Plato,  and  the  method  of  limits  of  Archimedes,  bbth  most 
important  portions  of  the  Greek  geometry,  are  of  course  not  to  be  found  in  Euclid's 
Elements,  not  to  mention  a  variety  of  isolated  investigations.  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  e^n  long  after  Bacon*s  time  geometry  advanced  more  slowly  beyond  the  limiu  it 
had  attained  in  antiquity  than  other  parts  of  mathematics,  though  in  the  present  day 
It  may  be  said  to  have  become  a  new  science.  See  on  this  head,  the  Apergu  Hittorigue 
dea  Mkkodu  de  la  GSomStrie  of  M.  Chasles,  himself  one  of  those  who  have  contributed 
the  most  to  its  recent  progress. 

*  One  would  certainly  not  infer  firom  this  remark,  to  which  there  is  nothing  corre- 
sponding in  the  Adtaneement  of  Leanihig,  that  Bacon  was  aware  that  in  the  interval 
which  had  elapsed  shioe  its  publication,  the  greatest  of  all  Inventions  for  facilitating 
arithmetical  computations  had  been  made  known.  Napier*s  LogarUhma  were  pub- 
lished in  1614,  and  reprinted  on  the  continent  in  1620;  in  which  year  Gunter's  Canim 
of  Triangles  was  also  published.  In  1618  Bobert  Napier's  account  of  his  (kther*s 
method  and  Briggs*s  first  table  of  Logarithms  were  both  published.  In  the  year  suc- 
ceeding th^t  of  the  publication  of  the  De  Augmenih  his  lai^ger  tables,  and  probably 
those  of  Wlngate,  made  their  appearance. 

These  dates  are  sufficient  to  show  how  much  the  attention  of  mathematicians  was 
given  to  the  sut^ect  It  would  ahnoit  seem  as  if  some  one,  poasibly  Savile,  had  told 
Bacon  —  what  was  no  doubt  true  —  that  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  merles  to 
arithmetical  computation  was  not  as  yet  brought  to  perfection,  and  that  he  bad  adopted 
the  remartc  without  understanding  the  importance  of  the  discovery  to  which  Itrefcrrcc!, 
and  perhaps  without  being  aware  that  any  such  discovery  had  been  made. 
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ad  solids  non  8ufl5ciat»  in  supenracaneie  se  atterat  Mixta  lia* 
bet  pro  snbjeoto  Axiamaia  et  portianes  physiau;  Quantitateiii 
autem  oonsiderat,  quateniiB  est  ad  ea  elucidanda  et  demon- 
stranda  et  actoanda  aoziliaris.  Mult»  siquidem  natuns  partes 
neo  satis  subtiliter  comprehendi^  neo  satis  perq>icue  demon- 
strari,  neo  satis  dextre  et  certo  ad  nsum  accommodari  pos- 
sint,  sine  ope  et  intenrenta  Mathematice.  Ci]gus  generis  sunt 
PerspectiTay  Musioa,  Astronomia,  Cosmographia,  Architectura, 
Machinaiia^  et  nonnollsd  alisD.  Cetenun  in  Mathematicis 
Mixlis  integras  aliquas  portiones  de$ideratas  jam  non  reperio^ 
sed  multas  in  posterum  praedico^  si  homines  non  ferientur. 
Front  enim  Physiea  majora  indies  incrementa  capiet,  et  nova 
Aziomata  educet;  eo  MathematicsB  opera  nova  in  multis  indi- 
gent, et  pliires  demum  fient  Mathematicse  Mixt®. 

Jam  autem  doctrinam  de  Natura  pertransivimus,  et  Desi* 
derata  in  ipsa  notavimus.  Qua  in  re,  si  a  priscis  et  receptia 
opinionibus  discesserimus,  eoque  nomine  contradicendi  ansam 
euiquam  prnbuerimus;  quod  ad  nos  attanet,  nt  dissentiendi 
studium  longe  a  nobis  abest,  ita  etiam  et  contendendi  con- 
silium.    Si  hoc  yera  sunt, 

Non  csnimua  nirdlfl,  reflpondent  onmia  silTn;* 

Tox  naturao  ingeminabit,  etsi  vox  bominum  redamet     Quem- 

admodum  autem  Alexander  Borgia  dicere  solebat  de  expedi- 

tione  Grallorum  Neapolitana,  eas  venUse  cum  creta  in  manSms 

quo  dwersaria  sua  notaretU,  non  eum  amUt  ut  perrumperent^  ;  sic 

nobis  magis  cordi  est  pacificus  veritatis  ingressus,  ubi  quad 

creta  consignentur  animi  qui  tantam  bospitem  excipere  poesint, 

quam  qui  pugnax  est,  viamque  sibi  per  contentiones  et 

lites  stemat.     Absolutis  igitur  duabus  partibus 

PhilosophiflB,  de  Numine  et  de 

Natura f  restat  tertia  de 

HomvM. 

'  MachinarU  meant  the  art  of  making  machines,  not  mecbaolci  In  the  ooromon 
■enae  of  the  word.  It  therefore  appean  fhnn  this  cnameratlon  that  Bacon  nas 
not  acquainted  with  any  application  of  mathematlcB  to  statics  or  dynamics,  as  he 
would  certainly  not  have  included  these  ftindamental  portions  of  miied  mathematka 
In  the  nonnuIIsB  alis  with  which  the  list  concludes.  The  omission  of  any  reference 
to  the  mathematical  doctrine  of  motton  is  not  surprising,  though  Galileo's  researched 
were  known  for  many  years  before  the  publication  of  the  De  Augmmtit;  the  theory 
of  equilibrium,  however,  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Archimedes ;  and  we  might  there- 
fore have  expected  that  it  would  have  been  here  rngptjaped. 

*  Vlrg.  EcL  X.  8.  •  See  Nov.  Gig.  i.  Sfi. 
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CAPUT  I. 

Partitio  DoctriMB  de  Hamine  in  PhUosaphiam  Humanitatis  et 
Civilenu  Partitio  PhUosaphitB  Humanitatis  in  Doctrinam 
circa  Corpus  Homiois  et  Doctrinam  circa  Ammani  Hominis. 
Constitutio  unius  Doctrinm  generalis  de  Natura  me  de  Statu 
Hominifl.  Partitio  Doctrina  de  Statu  Hommis  in  Doctrinam 
de  Persona  Hominis  et  de  Fted^fe  Animi  et  Corporis.  Par- 
titio Doctrines  de  Persona  Hominis  in  Doctrinam  de  Miseriis 
Hommis  et  de  Prserogativis.  Partitio  Doctrines  de  Foedere 
in  Doctrinam  de  Indicationibus  et  de  Impressionibus.  As- 
siffnatio  PhysiognomifB  et  Interpretationis  Somniorum  Na- 
turalium  DocirimB  de  Indicationdms. 

Si  quis  me  (Bex  optime)  ob  aliqiiid  eorum  qu»  proposui  aut 
deinceps  proponam  impetat  aut  Tulneret,  (pneterquam  quod 
intra  prasidia  MiyestatiB  tu»  tutus  esse  debeam^)  sciat  is  se 
contra  morem  et  disdplinam  militi»  faoere.  Ego  enim  bucci- 
nator ta&tnm^  pugnam  non  ineo ;  unus  fortasse  ex  iis  de  quibus 
H<nneru0y 

hi  enim  inter  hostes,  etiam  infensissimos  et  acerbissimos,  ultro 
citroque  inyiolati  ubique  commeabant  Neque  vero  nostra 
buccma  homines  advocat  et  excitat  ut  se  mutno  contradiction 

>  Horn.  n.  1.  834. 
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nibus  proacindant^  aut  secum  ipsi  pnelientur  et  digladientnr  ; 
Bed  potiua  ut  pace  inter  ipsoe  facta  conjuBCtis  yiribus  se  adver- 
SUB  Naturam  Rerum  comparenty  ejusque  edita  et  munita  oa- 
piant  et  expugnent,  atque  fines  imperii  humani  (qnantom  Deus 
Opt.  Max.  pro  bonitate  sua  indulserit)  proferant 

Veniaxnus  nunc  ad  earn  scientiam  ad  quam  nos  ducit  oracu- 
lum  antiquum;  nempe  ad  scieniiam  nostrL  Cui,  quo  magis 
nostra  intersit^  eo  incumbendum  est  diligentius.  Hsec  scientia 
Homini  pro  fine  est  scientiarum ;  at  NatursB  ipsius  portio  tan- 
tum.  Atque  hoc  pro  regula  ponatur  generali ;  quod  omnes 
scientiarum  partitiones  ita  intelligantur  et  adlubeantur,  ut 
scientias  potius  signent  aut  distinguant  quam  secent  et  divel- 
lant;  ut  perpetuo  evitetur  Solutio  Continuitatis  in  Scientiis. 
Hujus  etenim  contrarium  particulares  scientias  steriles  reddidit, 
inanes,  et  erroneas ;  dum  a  fonte  et  fomite  communi  non  alun- 
tur,  Bttstentantur,  et  rectificantur.  Sic  videmus  Ciceronem 
oratorem  de  Socrate  et  ejus  schola  conquerentem,  quod  hie 
primus  Fhilosophiam  a  Rhetorica  disjunxerit;  unde  facta  sit 
Bhetorica  ars  loquax  et  inanis.^  Constat  similiter  sententiam 
Copemici  de  Botatione  Terrae  (quse  nunc  quoque  invaluit), 
quia  phsenomenis  non  repugnat,  ab  Astronomicis  Principiis  non 
posse  reyinci ;  a  Naturalis  tamen  Philosophiro  Principiis,  recte 
positis,  posse.  Artem  denique  Medicam  videmus,  si  a  Natural! 
Philosophia  destituatur,  empiricorum  praxi  baud  multum  pne- 
stare.  Hoc  igitur  posito,  accedamus  ad  Doetrinam  de  Homine. 
Ea  duplex  est.  Aut  enim  contemplatur  Hominem  segrega- 
turn,  aut  congregattun  atque  in  societate.  Alteram  harum 
Philosophiam  Humanitatis,  alteram  -Civilem  vocamus.  Philo- 
sophia Humanitatis,  sive  Humana,  ex  partibus  similibus  illis, 
ex  quibus  Homo  ipse,  consistit ;  nempe  ex  scientiis  qua  circa 
Corpus,  et  ex  scientiis  qusB  circa  Animam  versantur.  Verum 
priusquam  distributiones  particulares  persequamur,  constitua- 
mus  scientiam  unam  generalem  de  Natura  et  Statu  Hominis; 
digna  enim  certe  res  est  ut  emancipetur  base  scientia  et  in 
scientiam  seorsum  redigatur.  Conficitur  autem  ilia  ex  iis  rebus 
quas  sunt  tam  corpori  quam  anims  communes.  Rursus,  hasc 
scientia  de  Natura  et  Statu  Hominis  distribui  potest  in  duas 
partes;  attribuendo  alteri  naturam  hominis  indiVisam,  alteri 
vinculum  ipsum  animas  et. corporis;  quarum  primam  doetrinam 

'  Ctcero  De  Orat  iiL  c'l9. 
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de  Persona  Hominis,  secundam  doctrinam  de  Foedere  voca- 
bimiis. .  Liquet  autem  haec  omnia^  cum  sint  commiinia  et  mizta, 
priinsB  illi  divisioni  Bcientiarum  circa  Corpus  et  scientiarum 
circa  Animam  versantium  assignari  non  potuisse. 

Doctrina  de  Persona  Hominis  duas  res  prsscipue  complecti- 
tur ;  contemplationes  scilicet  de  Miseriis  Humani  Generis^  et  de 
ejusdem  PrsBrogativis  sive  EzcellentiiB.^  Atque  deploratio 
hmnanarum  aeramnarum  eleganter  et  copiose  a  compluribus 
adomata  est,  tarn  in  scriptis  philosophicis  quam  theologicis. 
Estque  res  et  dulcis  simul  et  salubris. 

At  ilia  altera  de  Prserogativis  digna  visa  res  nobis,  qu»  inter 
Desiderata  proponatur.  Elegantissime  certe  Pindarus  (ut  ple- 
rumque  solet)  inter  laudandum  Hieronem  ait,  eum  decerpere 
summitates  ex  omnibus  virtutibtis.^  Equidem  plurimum  ad 
magnanimitatem  et  humanum  decus  conferre  posse  putarem,  si 
uUimitates  (ut  loquuntur  Scholastici)  sire  summitates  (ut  Pin- 
dams)  humansB  naturss  coUigerentur ;  praecipue  ex  historue 
fide ;  illud  est,  quid  ultimum  et  supremum  fuerit  quo  unquam 
hxunana  natura  per  se  ascendent,  in  singulis  et  corporis  et 
animi  dotibus.  Quanta  res,  qiiss  de  Csesare  narratur,  quod 
amanuensibus  quinque  simul  dictare  suffecerit?  Quin  et  ez- 
erdtationes  illse  antiquorum  rhetorum,  Protagorae,  Gorgise; 
etiam  philosopborum,  Callisthenis,  Posidonii,  Cameadis, — ut  de 
quoyis  themate  in  utramque  partem  ex-tempore  disserere  ele- 
ganter et  copiose  potuerint, — ^Ingenii  Humani  Vires  baud  parum 
nobilitant..  Kes  autem  usu  minor,  at  ostentatione  et  iacultate 
fortasse  major,  quam  de  Archia  magistro  suo  memorat  Cicero; 
eum  magnum  numerum  optimorum  versuum,  de  its  rebus  guts  tum 
agerentUTy  potuisse  dicere  ex-iempore?  Tot  millibus  hominum 
nomina  reddere  potuisse  Cyrum  aut  Scipionem,  magnum  memo- 
TUB  decus.^  At  virtutum  moralium  palmiB  non  minus  celebres, 
quam  intellectualium.  Quantiun  rem  in  ezercitio  patienti^e  ez- 
hibet  historia  ilia  vulgata  de  Anaxarcho,  qui  quaestioni  et  tor- 

>  FUcal  has  finely  expressed  the  essential  connexion  which  subsists  between  thein. 
**  Toutes  ces  mis^res,"  he  remarlcs,  spealciog  of  man's  life,  *<  prouvent  sa  giandeor, 
ce  sont  mis^res  de  grand  seigneur,  mls^res  d'un  roi  d^poss^^.*'—  Pbm^  prcm. 
pwrtle. 

'  Find.  Olymp.  i.  20.  '  Cicero,  pro  Archii,  c.  8. 

*  Xenophon  says  that  Cyras  knew  the  names  of  all  the  officers  (^f/i^ci)  in  his 
army ;  later  writers  go  much  fkrther,  and  affirm  that  he  knew  the  names  of  all  his 
soldiers.  Compare  Yalerius  Max.  tUL  7.  with  Xenophon*s  statement,  Csprop.  ▼.  3. 
The  same  exaggeration  occurs  in  Solinus,  c  6. :  *'  Cyrus  memorise  bono  daruit,  qui  in 
exerdtu  cul  numerosissimo  pnefUit  nominatim  singulos  alloqueretur."  The  Scipio 
here  mentioned  is  Lucius  Scipio  Aslaticus.    Tide  Solin.  ubl  sup.  or  nioy,  vli.  84. 
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mentis  sabjeetui  lingnMn  (indicn  9pem)  imtiboB  ptmcidit,  et 
in  08  tynumi  exegmV  Neqne  toleruitift  oedit  (lieefe  dignitatis 
plurimnm),  quod  ancnlo  noetio  aocidit  in  Bugnndo  gnndanij 
Prindpb  Ammnanenwn  interfectore.'  Is  yirgm  feneiB  flaget- 
ktos  et  forcipibufl  ignitis  hoemtaa^  nnllom  pronns  gemitnm 
edidit;  qninetiam  cum  forte  fimctnm  aliqaid  desnper  in  capnt 
adstantis  cujuBpam  indderet^  nfltnktos  jam  nebnlo  et  in  mediin 
tonnentia  riat;  qui  tamen  panlo  ante^  com  cindnni  cgnlBtii 
quoe  geatabat  tonderentar»  fleverat  Anmi  quoque  mira  Mere- 
mtas  et  securitas,  sub  ^pmai  tempus  mortis,  in  plnribos  enitnii; 
qnalis  fait  ilia  oentorioiiia  i^od  TadtnnL  Is  cum  a  milite,  qui 
enm  ex  imperato  ocdsnrus  esset^  juberetnr  ut  cervioea  ponir 
geret  fortiter,  Utmam  (inquit  ille)  tu  tarn  farUUr  ferioM^  At 
Joannes  Dux  Saxonia,  cum  inter  ludum  scacchorum  diplomay 
quo  nez  ejus  in  posterum  diem  mandahatur,  allatum  eaaety 
adstantem  quendam  ad  se  YOcaTit,  et  subridens,  Sptcta,  inquit, 
nam  nan  patiores  partes  ludi  hufus  teneam.  Ike  emm  (ad  ooUn- 
sorem  innuens),  me  martuo,Jaetalnt  suas  potiores  paries  JuisseJ^ 
Noster  yero  Morns,  Angli»  Cancellariusj  cum  pridie  quo  mori*- 
turus  esset  tonsor  ad  eum  yeniret  (missus  scilicet  ad  hoc»  ne 
forte  capillitio  promisso  esset  apud  populum  in  spectaculo  mi- 
serabilior)  eumque  interrogaret  num  tonderi  placeret,  lenuit; 
atque  ad  tonsorem  yersus,  Mthi,  inquit,  eum  rege  de  eapite  meo 
contraversia  est ;  antequam  vera  ilia  terminate  fii^''^9  sumptus  tn 
illud  nan  faeianu  Quin  et  idem,  sub  ipsum  mortis  articulum, 
postquam  jam  caput  in  truncum  fatalem  reclinasset,  rarsus  ae 
paululum  erexit,  et  barba  qu»  ei  erat  promiasior  leniter  amota. 
At  eerte  hoe,  inquit,  nan  qffendit  regem.  Yerum,  ne  hoc  loeo 
longiores  simus,  satis  patet  quid  ydunus ;  nempe  ut  Mtro/evie^ 
Natures  HumawB,  yiresque  ejus  et  yirtutes  ultinw,  tam  animi 
quam  corporis,  in  ydumen  aliquod  coUigantur;  quod  fuerit 

'  The  atory  li  somewhat  difltevnfl7  told  bj  Diogen.  Laert  Iz.  69 ;  bat  In  Pliny 
and  TaleriQi  Mazlmiu  we  Snd  ft  Klatad  as  in  tha  text  A  similar  stoiy  Is  told  of 
I^evna  In  Allan's  ERst.  Far, 

'  The  person  referrsd  to  is  Balthawr  Gcrad  of  Frsnche  Comt^  who  shot  Wmiam 
JOL  Prince  of  Ormoge  at  Delft  in  1684^  yide  Hidairt  OMnd§  du  Aws  Btu^ 
▼.884. 

'  Tec.  Ann.  zt.  67.  In  the  same  spirit  Giordano  Bruno  told  his  Judges  that  It 
might  well  be  that  they  had  felt  more  fear  in  condemning  him  than  he  in  hearing 
himself  condemned. 

*  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  of  whom  this  story  is  told,  waS|  in  1647,  irrsgnlarly  oon- 
demned  to  death  by  Charles  y.  The  sentence  was  not  executed ;  and  it  seems  doubt- 
fUI  whether  the  Emperor  ever  intended  that  it  should  be. 

According  to  De  Thou,  the  Elector,  after  making  some  remark  on  the  Emperor's 
injustice,  resumed  and  won  the  game. 
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ustar  Fartomm  de  Humanis  Triumphis.  Qoa  in  re  inBlitatam 
^alerii  MaxiTtii  et  C.  Plinii  probamus,  diligentiam  et  judicium 
somm  requinmas. 

Qaantom  ad  doctrinam  de  Foedere,  sive  de  Commtuii  Yin- 
3ulo  Amnm  et  Corporis,  ea  in  duas  partes  tribni  possit  Quern- 
odmodum  enim  inter  foederatos  interoednnt  et  mutua  rerum 
AttHrum  oommunicatio  et  mutua  offioia,  sia  fodus  istud  auimsd  et 
corporis  duabus  similiter  rebus  continetur ;  nimirum  ut  descri- 
batur  quamodo  kae  duo  (Anima  scilicet  et  Corpus)  se  mvieem 
deUgant;  et  gtumodo  invieem  in  $e  agant;  Notitia  sive  Indica* 
tione,  et  Impressione.  Harum  prior  (desoriptio  scilicet,  qualis 
possit  haberi  notitia  de  anima  ex  babitu  corporis,  aut  de  corpore 
ex  acddentibus  animi)  duas  nobis  peperit  artes;  utramque 
Pnedictionis;  inquisitionibus,  alteram  Aristotelis  alteram  Hip- 
pocratis,  decoratam.  Quanquam  autem  tempera  recentiora  has 
artes  superstitiosis  et  phantasticis  mixtiuns  poUuerint;  repur- 
gats  tamen  ao  in  integrum  restitutes,  et  fiindamentum  habent 
in  natuia  solidum,  et  fructum  edunt  ad  yitam  communem 
ntilem.  Prima  est  Physiognomia,  qme  per  corporis  lineamenta 
animi  indicat  propensiones ;  altera  Somniomm  Naturalium  In- 
terpretatio,  qu»  corporis  statum  et  dispositionem  ex  animi 
agitationibus  detegit.  In  harum  priore,  partem  nonnuUam 
desiderari  perspicio.  Siquidem  Aristoteles  ingeniose  et  solerter 
corporis  fkbricam,  dum  quiescit,  tractavit;  eandem  in  motu 
(nimirum  gestns  corporis)  omirit ;  qui  tamen  non  minus  artis 
observationibus  subjiciuntur,  et  majoris  sunt  usus.^  Etenim 
lineamenta  corporis  animi  inclinationes  et  propensiones  gene- 
rales  ostenchmt ;  oris  autem  et  partium  motus  et  gestus^  in- 
super  aditus  et  tempera  et  prsBsentis  dispositionis  et  voluntatis 
0gna  deldarant.  Ut  enim  aptissimis  atque  elegantissimis  Ma- 
jestatis  tu8B  verbis  uiar.  Lingua  aures  ferit,  gestus  vero  oeuhi 
aUoguitur.*  Hoc  vero  bene  norunt  veteratores  complures  et 
astuti  homines,  quorum  oculi  in  aliorum  yultu  et  gestibus  ha* 
bitanty  idque  in  commodum  suum  trahunt;  utpote  in  quo  fiip 
euliatis  et  prudenti»  suso  pars  maxima  vertatur.     Nee  sane 

>  The  phjslosnomical  method  of  Aristoae  cooilsts  ehieflj  In  tnudng  the  reeemhlttMie 
which  eyist  between  different  kindi  of  animals  and  diilbrent  Indlyidoalt  of  the  homan 
•pedes;  a  method  followed  hy  later  writers, particularly  O.  R  Porta, and Lebron,  whole 
illustrations  of  hto  theory  are  weU  known,  though  the  emy  which  they  accompanlfd 
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negaii  potest  hoc  ipsum  sundlationiB  in  altero  indioem 
mirificiim»  et  monere  homines  optime  de  electionibns  temporum 
et  opportonitatum  adeundi  penonas;  qu»  <nvilis  prudenlias 
pars  est  non  parva.  Nemo  autem  putet  hnjusmodi  solertiam 
aliquid  quidem  yalere  drca  homines  individaos,  sub  regula 
autem  non  cadere ;  nam  ad  unom  fere  modom  omnes  ridemus, 
et  ploramus,  et  erubescimus,  et  frontem  contrahimus ;  et  sic  (at 
plurimom)  de  motibiis  subtilioribas.  Si  quia  autem  hie  Cliiro- 
vnmnf\^  meminity  sciat  rem  esse  prorsus  vanam,  et  in  hujusmodi 
seimonibus  quos  tractamus  nee  dignam  quidem  que  noniinetur. 
Quod  vero  ad  Somniorum  Naturalium  Interpretationem  attinet, 
res  est  quorundam  laboribus  pertractata^  sed  plurimis  ineptiis 
scatens.  Hind  tantum  in  praraentia  innuo,  basim  illam  huic  rei 
quae  mazime  est  solida  non  substemL  Ea  hujusmodi  est :  ubi 
idem  fit  ab  interna  causa  quod  fieri  quoque  solet  ab  externa, 
actus  ille  extemus  transit  in  somnium.  Similis  eat  stomachi 
oppressio  ex  crasso  vapore^  atque  incubitu  ponderis  extemi; 
itaque  qui  incubo  laborant  pondus  sibi  superimponi,  magno 
cum  apparatu  circumstantiarum,  somniant.  Similis  yiscerum 
penffllitas^  ex  fluctumn  agitatione  in  mari^  et  ex  flatu  circa 
pnecordia  collecto ;  itaque  hypochondriaci  sspius  navigationea 
et  agitationes  super  aquas  somniant  Sunt  et  innumera  id 
genus. 

Posterior  pars  doctrinas  Foederis  (quam  Impressionem  nomi- 
naYimuB)in  artem  nondum  redacta  est;  sed  obiter  tantum  et 
carptim  inter  alios  tiactatua  aliquando  intervenit.  lUa  eandem 
antistropheh  cum  priori  habet  Quippe  duo  considerat:  aut 
quomodOi  et  guousque,  humores  et  temperamentum  carparit  mm'v- 
tent  ammam^  in  eamque  off  ant ;  aut  rursus^  quomodo  et  quousqtte 
aninuB  passUmes  vel  apprehensiones  immutent  corpus,  et  in  iUud 
agantf  Horum  prius  in  re  medica  interdum  tractari  videmus; 
at  id  ipsum  se  miris  modis  religionibus  inseruit.  Pharmaca 
enim  prsescribunt  medici,  quae  morbis  animse  persanandis  inser- 
viant,  ut  in  curationibus  manias  et  melancholiad ;  quinetiain 
medicinas  porrigunt  ad  animum  exhilarandum,  ad  cor  munien- 
dum^  atque  inde  fortitudinem  augendam^  ad  ingenium  acuen- 
dum,  ad  memoriam  roborandam,  et  similia.  At  diaetae^  et 
delectus  ciborum  et  potuum,  et  ablutiones^  et  alias  circa  corpus 

'  Bf  "yiflcemm  pensUitas  **  Bacon  means  their  not  being  supported  from  below,  bat 
merely  hanging  from  their  attachments.  See,  in  iUostratlon  of  this  phrase,  the  <^ba 
Sghfomm  (733). 
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obeervantifld;  in  secta  Pjrthagorfldorum^  et  in  hflBresi  Manidiseo- 
rom^  et  in  lege  Mahometi^  omnem  modum  Buperant.^  Ordina- 
tiones  quoque  legis  cseremonialiB  sanguinis  et  adipis  esum 
prohibentes^  ac  animalia  munda  ab  immundis  distinguentes 
(quatenus  ad  cibi  usum),  et  plurimfle  sunt  et  prsecis®.  Imo 
Christiana  fides  ipsa  (quamvis  a  cseremoniarum  nube  libera 
et  serena)  usum  tamen  retinet  jejuniorum,  abstinentiarum^  et 
aliarum  rerum  quad  ad  corporis  macerationem  et  humiliationem 
speoiant^  tanquam  rerum  non  mere  ritualium  sed  etiam  fiructuo- 
sarum.  Atqui  radix  omnium  hujusmodi  preeceptionum  (pr»ter 
ipsam  caoremoniam,  et  exercitium  obedienti»)  in  hac  re  con- 
sistit,  de  qua  loquimur;  nimirum,  quod  anima  compatiatur 
corporL^  Si  quis  autem  judicio  infirmior  existimet  istas  cor- 
poris in  animam  impressiones  aut  immortalitatem  animie  in 
dubium  revocare  aut  imperio  animad  in  corpus  derogare^  levi 
dubitationi  leve  responsum  sufiecerit.  Exempla  petat  vel  ab 
infante  in  utero  matris^  qui  simul  cum  matris  affectibus  compa- 
titur ',  et  tamen  e  corpore  matris  suo  tempore  excluditur ;  vel  a 
monarchist  qui^  licet  potentes,  a  servorum  impetu  quandoque 
flectuntur,  salva  interim  majestate  sua  regia. 

Jam  quod  ad  partem  reciprocam  (de  Anima  et  aflfectibus 
ejus  in  Corpus  agentibus);  ilia  quoque  in  medicina  locum  inve- 
nit  Nemo  enim  medicus  est  paulo  prudentior,  quin  Accidentia 
Animi,  ut  rem  maximi  ad  sanationes  suas  momently  qusque 
omnia  alia  remedia  plurimum  vel  adjuvet  vel  impediat^  con- 
sideret  et  tractet  At  aliud  quidpiam^  quod  hue  pertinet,  parce 
admodum,  nee  pro  rei  vel  subtilitate  vel  utiHitate^  inquisitum 
est ;  quatenus  scilicet  (missis  affectibus)  ipsa  imaginatio  aninus, 
vel  cogitatio  perquam  fixa^  et  veluti  in  Jidem  quondam  exaltata, 
valeat  ad  immutandum  corpus  imaginantis  f  Quamvis  enim  vim 
habeat  ad  nocendum  manifestam,  hand  tamen  inde  sequitur 
pari  potentia  prasditum  esse  ad  subveniendum ;  non  magis 
herde  quam  si  quis  concluserit,  quoniam  reperitur  aliqtds  aer 
ita  pestilens  ut  subito  interimat^  debere  quoque  esse  aliquem 
aerem  ita  salubrem  ut  decumbentem  subito  restituat     Atque 

>  All  these  are  probably  surpaMed  by  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  so  fkr  as  they  relate  to 
the  way  of  life  of  the  Brahmins. 

'  The  difflculty  of  conceiirhig  the  nature  of  the  reciprocal  iniinence  of  the  mind 
and  body  led  to  its  being  altogether  rejected  by  Malebranche  and  by  Leibnita.  See 
the  ThwdioM  of  the  latter  for  a  statement  of  the  three  theories,  namely  that  of  phy. 
sical  influence,  that  of  occasional  causes,  and  that  of  pre-established  harmony. 

■  Having  probably,  as  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  tells  us,  the  same  guardian  angeL  Ste 
his  ^.  T.  L  Ud.  6. 
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hsDcinquifiitiooobilispFofectoesaet  118118;  ¥en]]n(utaitSocntte&) 
nataiore  DeUo  iiidiget»  quia  meigitur  in  profbndo.^  BorsiM 
inter  has  doctrinas  de  FoBdere,  sire  consensibus  animn  et  oof' 
poris^  non  alia  fnerit  magia  neoesearia  qnam  ilia  disquiaitao  de 
SedibuB  propriis  .et  Domieiliis  qu»  singulte  Animad  Facoltates 
babent  in  Corppre  ejusque  QiganiB.  Quod  genus  Bcienti»  qui 
sectati  fherintj  non  desunt;  sed  qun  habentor  in  plerisqne  ant 
oontroversa  snnt  ant  leyiter  inqnisita ;  ut  migori  diligentia  et 
acnmine  opns  eit.  Nam  eententia  introdneta  a  Platone,  qua 
Intellectus  in  Cerebro,  tanqnam  in  aroe,  odlocatus  est ;  Ani- 
mositas  (qokm  ille  satis  imperite  Iracnndiam  YOoaTity  com 
Tumoii  et  SuperbisD  sit  propior)  in  Corde ;  Concupiscentia 
antem  et  Sensnalitas  in  Jecinore;  neqne  (Hrorsus  contemnenda 
est  neqne  cupide  recipienda.*  Bnrsus^  nee  ooUocalio  iacnl- 
tatom  illamm  intellectualium  (PhantasisD,  Bationis»  Memoriss) 
secnndum  Ventriculoe  Cerebri^  erroris  ezpers  est  Atque 
doctrinam  de  Natora  Hominis  indiyisa,  ao  etiam  de  Foedere 
Animi  et  Corpoiisj  expIioaTimus. 


CAPUT  11. 


Partitio  Doctrine  circa  Corpus  Hominis  in  Medicinam^  Cosme* 
ticam,  Athleticanii  et  Y  oluptariam.     Partitio  Medicines  in 

S^cia  tria:  viz.  in  Conservationem  Sanitatis,  Curationem 
orbomm,  et  Prolongationem  Vitas :  quodque  pars  postrema 
de  ProhmgaHone  Vita  disfunffi  debeat  a  duabus  reUquis. 

DoOTBiNA  diea  Corpus  Honunis  eandem  recipit  diyisionem, 
quam  bona  corporis  ipsins  quibns  insenrit*  Bona  corporis 
humani  quataor.  snnt.;  Sanitaei,  FcHsna  sive  Pnlchritudo,  Vires, 
Voluptas.  Totidem  igitor  scienti»;  Medicina»  CoBmetica, 
AiUetica,  et  Vohiptaria,  qnaai  Tacitas  i^pellat  erttditiim 
luxuttL^ 

Medicina  ars  inprimis  nobilisj  et  ex  genevosissima  prosajMa 
secundnm  poetas.  Illi  enim  introdnxerunt  ApoUinem  prima^ 
rium  medicin»  deum ;  cni  filinm  dederunt  iBsculapium,  deum 

<  Socntes  is  Mdd  to  lure  remnked  oa  a  tnatlw  by  Hendltns,  thit  ft  required  a 
Dellan  diyer.  The  remark  has,  however,  alio  heen  ascribed  to  Crates.  See  I>i<«. 
Laert.  ii.  S2.  and  ix.  12. 

*  See  the  Timsras,  p.  71.  '  Tac.  Ann.  xvl.  18. 
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iiadem  et  medicinsB  professorem ;  quippe  com  Sol  in  natura- 
libus  sit  Tito  author  et  fons^  Medieos  ejiudem  conservator  et 
taaqnam  (Boaturigo  altera.  At  decus  kmge  illuBtrins  accedit 
medioinsd  ex  operibus  Serratoris^  qui  et  animsd  et  corporis 
medicns  fait ;  et  Bicnt  animam  doctrinte  buss  ooelestis^  ita  corpus 
miiaoidorum  saooramj  objectom  yelnti  proprinm  constitoit 
Nusqnam  enim  legimus  miracidum  aliquod  ab  eo  patratum 
ciroa  honores  aut  peeaoJas  (praster  mucmn  qao  tributom  redde- 
retor  Ceesari),  sed  tantnm  circa  corpus  humanum  aut  conser- 
vandum  aut  sustentandujn  aut  peisanaadum* 

Subjeetum  istud  Medicin®  (Corpus  nimimTn  Humanum)  ex 
omnibus  qu»  natuta  procre^vit  maxime  est  capax  remedii; 
sed  vicissim  illud  remedium  maaume  est  obnoxium  errorL 
Eadem  namque  subjecti  subtiHtas  et  varietas^  ut  magnam 
Qiedendi  fiacultatem  prsabet,  sic  magnam  etiam  aberrandi  faci- 
litatem.  Quociica^  quemadmodum  ars  ista  (prassertim  quo 
nunc  habetur  mode)  inter  pnedpue  conjecturales^  ita  inqui- 
sitb  ejus  reponenda  est  inter  summe  arduas  et  accuratas* 
Neque  propterea  cum  Paraoelso^  et  Alchymistis  ita  desipi- 
mus^  ut  putemus  inveniri  in  corpore  huinano  qu8B  singulis 
uniyerBitalis  serum  speciebus  (stellisj  mineralibus,  et  aliis) 
respondeanty  sicut  illi  fabulantur;  leviter  et  crassa  Minerva 
traducentes  mnUema  illud  veterum  (quod  homo  esset  Micros 
catmm  sive  epitome  totius  mundi)  ad  hoc  commentum  suum. 
Yerum  nihilominus  hue  res  redit,  ut  (quod  occcepimus  dicere) 
n<m  inveniatur  inter  corpora  natnralia  aliquod  tarn  multipliciter 
oompositum  quam  Corpus  Humanum.  Yidemus  enim  herbas 
ei  i^bsttas  ex  terra  et  aqua  nutriri ;  animalia  ex  herbis  et  fructi- 
bua ;  Hominem  veio  ex  camibuB  ipeorum  animalium  (quadru- 
pedum^  avium^  piscium))  otiam  ex  herbis,  granis^  fructibus, 
Buods  et  liquoribus  variis;  non  sine  multipUci  commixtione, 
oonditura,  et  pneparatione  horum  corporum^  priosquam  homini 
sint  in  cibum.  Adde  quod  animalibus  vivendi  modus  sit  sim- 
plicior^  affectusque  qui  in  corpus  agant  pauciores  et  ad  unum 
fere  modmn  operantes;  ubi  Homo  locis  habitationum^  exerdta- 
tionibus,  affectibus,  somno  et  vigiliis,  vices  prope  infinitas  variar 
rum  mutationum  subit  Usque  adeo  verum  est^  unam  inter 
res  cntttras  Corporis  Humani  massam  maxime  fermentatam  et 
ex  plurimis  coagmentatam  esse.  At  Anima  contra  substantia^ 
rum  est  simplicissima^  ut  non  male  cecinerit  ille ; 

I  See  note  8.  p.  889.  —  /.  S. 
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—  pununque  reliqttit 
^therenm  seDsum,  atqne  aurai'  Bimplicis  ignem.^ 

Unde  minime  est  mirandum,  Animam  sic  coUocatam  requiem 
non  invenire ;  juzta  axioma  illud^  Motum  rerum  extra  locum  esse 
rapiduniy  placidum  in  loco.  Yerum  ut  ad  rem  redeamus.  Yaria 
ista  et  subtilis  Corporis  Humani  compositio  et  fiibrica  effecit^  nt 
sit  instar  organi  musici  operosi  et  exquisiti,  quod  harmonia  sua 
facile  excidit.  Quare  apud  poetas,  summa  ratione,  Musica 
cum  Medicina  in  ApoUine  conjungitur;  quia  similis  fere  sit 
utriusque  artis  Genius;  atque  in  eo  consistat  plane  medici 
officium^  ut  sciat  humani  corporis  lyram  ita  tendere  et  pulsare 
ut  reddatur  concentus  minime  discors  et  insuavis.  Ergo  de- 
mum  ista  subjecti  incbnstantia  et  varietas  artem  reddidit  magis 
conjecturalem ;  ars  autem  tam  conjecturalis  cum  sit,  locum 
ampliorem  dedit  non  solum  errori,  yerum  eliam  impostures. 
Siquidem  omnes  ali»  propemodum  artes  et  sciential  virtute  'sua 
et  functione,  non  successu  aut  opere,  judicantur.  Advocatum 
ipsa  agendi  et  dicendi  fitcultas,  non  exitus  cans®,  commendat ; 
gubemator  navis  clavi  tenendi  peritia,  non  expeditionis  for- 
tuna,  se  probat.  At  Medicus,  et  fortasse  politicus^  Tix  habent 
actiones  aliquas  proprias  quibus  specimen  artis  et  yirtJUtis  suse 
liquido  exhibeant ;  sed  ab  eventu  prsecipue  honorem  aut  dedecus 
reportant^  iniquissimo  prorsus  judicio.  Quotus  enim  quisque 
novit,  SBgroto  mortuo  aut  restituto,  item  republica  stante  vel 
labante^  utrum  sit  res  casus  an  consilii?  Fit  itaque  ssepissime 
ut  impostor  palmam,  virtus  censuram,  referat  Quin  ea  est 
hominum  infirmitas  et  credulitas,  ut  ssepenumero  agyrtam  aut 
sagam  docto  medico  prroponant.  Quare  poetse  oculati  plane  et 
perspicaces  fuisse  videntur,  cum  ^sculapio  Circem  sororem 
dederunt,  utrumque  e  Sole  prognatum ;  sicut  habetur  in  ver- 
sibus ;  de  ^Slsculapio  Phoebigena, 

nie  repertorem  medlcinaB  talis  et  artis 

Fnlmine  Fhoebigenam  Stjgias  detrusit  ad  undas;^ 

et  similiter  de  Circe  Solis  filia. 

Dives  inaccessb  ubi  Solis  filia  Incis 

Urit  odoratam  nocturna  in  Inmina  oedrum.' 

Omnibus  enim  temporibus,  fama  et  opinione  vulgi^  sage  et 
aniculsB  et  impostores  medicorum  quodammodo  rivales  fuere,  et 

»  Vlrg.  JEn.  vi.  747.  «  Viig.  ^n.  tH  772.  ■  VIrg.  JEn.  vii.  1 1, 
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de  curationtun  celebritate  cum  iisdem  fere  certarunt.  Ex  hoc 
die  sodes  quid  sequitur?  Nempe  ut  medici  ita  secum,  quem- 
admodum  Salomon  in  re  grayiori.  Si  unus  et  stulti  et  mens 
evehtus  erit,  quid  mihi  pradest  quod  mtgarem  sapientuB  dedi 
aperam  f  ^  Equidem  medicid  minus  succenseo,  si  ssepenumero 
vacent  alicui  alteri  studio  quod  adamant,  magis  quam  axti  suae 
propria. '  Invenies  etenim  inter  eos  poetas,  antiquarios,  criticos, 
rhetores,  politicos,  theologos,  atque  in  iis  artibus  magis  quam 
in  professione  propria  erudites.  Neque  hoc  fit,  ut  arbitror, 
quia  (ut  quidam  declamator  contra  scientias  medicis'objicit) 
habeant  qu»  sibi  obversentur  objecta  tarn  foeda  et  tristia,  ut 
aoiimum  ad  alia  abducere  iis  omnino  At  opus;  (nam  qui  ho^ 
mines  sint  niliil  humani  a  se  alienum  putent  ^:)  sed  6b  hoc  ipsum 
de  quo  nunc  agimus ;  n^mpe  quod  arbitrentur  parum  ipsis  in- 
teresse  vel  ad  existimationem  vel  ad  lucrum,  utrum  artis  suae 
mediocritatem  an  perfectionem  in  ea  majorem  assequantur. 
Morbi  enim  tsedia,  yit®  dulcedo,  spei  fallacia,  et  amicorum 
commendatio,  efficiunt  ut  homines  facile  in  medicis  qualibus- 
cunque  fiduciam  collocent.'  Yerum  si  quis  haec  attentius 
perpendat,  ea  potius  ad  culpam  medicorum  quam  ad  culpsd 
excusationem  spectant.  Neque  enim  spem  abjicere,  sed  yires 
potius  intendere  debuerant.  Nam  si  cui  placet  observationem 
expergefacere  suam  et  paulatim  circumspicere,  etiam  ex  exem- 
plis  obviis  et  familiaribus  facile  deprehendet  quantum  obtineat 
imperii  Intellectus  Subtilitas  et  Acumen  in  varietatem  sive 
Materia  sive  Formed  Berum,  Nil  magis  varium  quam  homi- 
num  facies  et  yultus ;  eorum  tamen  discrimina  infinita  retinet 
memoria ;  imo  pictor  ex  pauculis  colorum  testis,  acie  oculi  usus 
et  vi  phantasiad  et  manus  constantia,  omnium  facies  qui  sunt, 
fuerunt,  atque  etiam  (si  coram  reprsesentarentur)  qui  futuri 
sunt,  penicillo  imitari  ac  describere  posset  Humana  voce  nil 
magis  varium;  hujus  tamen  discrimina  in  singulis  personis 
facile  intemoscimus ;  quinetiam  non  desunt  moriones  et  panto- 
mimi  quidam,  qui  quotquot  libuerit  reddere  sciunt  et  ad  vivum 
exprimere.  Nil  magis  varium  quam  soni  articulati,  verba 
scUicet;  via  tamen  inita  est,  ea  reducendi  ad  paucas  literas 
alphabet!.     Atque  illud  verissimum  est,  non  ex  eo  quod  mens 

>  Eoctefl.  Ji.  15. 

*  Homo  sum,  humani  nihU  a  me  alienum  puto."'^  Tin*.  HettuUm,  L  1.  25. 

*  **  Tant  que  lea  bommet  mourront  et  almeront  k  Tivre,**  is  the  remark  of  a  Tnueh 
writer,  « le  m^edn  pen  nXlH  et  bien  pay^.** 
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nibns  proecindant^  aut  secum  ipei  prselientur  et  digladientur  ; 
Bed  potiuB  at  pace  inter  ipsos  facta  conjuBCtiB  Tiribufl  se  adver- 
BUS  Naturam  Berum  oomparent,  ejusque  edita  et  munita  ca- 
piant  et  expugnent^  atque  fines  imperii  hnmani  (quantom  Deus 
Opt.  Max.  pro  bonitate  sua  indulserit)  proferant 

Veniamus  nunc  ad  earn  scientiam  ad  quam  nos  dncit  oraca- 
lum  antiquum;  nempe  ad  seieniiam  nastru  Cui,  quo  magis 
nostra  intersit,  eo  incumbendum  est  diligentius.  Hsbc  scientia 
Homini  pro  fine  est  scientiarum ;  at  Naturae  ipsius  portio  tan- 
turn.  Atque  boc  pro  regula  ponatur  generali;  quod  omnee 
scientiarum  partitiones  ita  intelligantur  et  adhibeantur,  ut 
scientias  potius  signent  aut  distinguant  quam  secent  et  divel- 
lant;  ut  perpetuo  evitetur  Solutio  Continuitatis  in  Scientiis. 
Hujus  etenim  contrarium  particulares  scientias  steriles  reddidit, 
inanesy  et  erroneas ;  dum  a  fonte  et  fomite  communi  non  alun- 
tur,  sustentantur,  et  rectificantur.  Sic  yidemus  Ciceronem 
oratorem  de  Socrate  et  ejus  schola  conquerentem,  quod  hie 
primus  Philosopbiam  a  Bhetorica  disjunxerit;  unde  facta  sit 
Rhetorica  ars  loquax  et  inanis.^  Constat  similiter  sententiam 
Copemici  de  Botatione  Terrao  (quae  nunc  quoque  invaluit), 
quia  phaenomenis  non  repugnat,  ab  Astronomicis  Principiis  non 
posse  revinci ;  a  Naturalis  tamen  Philosophiao  Principiis,  recte 
positis,  posse.  Artem  denique  Medicam  yidemus,  si  a  Naturali 
Philosophia  destituatur,  empiricorum  praxi  baud  multum  pne- 
stare.  Hoc  igitur  posito,  accedamus  ad  Doctrinam  de  Homine. 
Ea  duplex  est  Aut  enim  contemplatur  Hominem  segrega- 
tum,  aut  congregatiun  atque  in  societate.  Alteram  harum 
Philosopbiam  Humanitatis,  alteram  Civilem  vocamus.  Philo- 
sophia Humanitatb,  sive  Humana,  ex  partibus  similibus  illis, 
ex  quibus  Homo  ipse,  consistit ;  nempe  ex  scientiis  quae  circa 
Corpus,  et  ex  scientiis  quae  circa  Animam  versantur.  Yerum 
priusquam  distributiones  particulares  persequamur,  constitua- 
mus  scientiam  unam  generalem  de  Natura  et  Statu  Hominis; 
digna  enim  certe  res  est  ut  emancipetur  base  scientia  et  in 
scientiam  seorsum  redigatur.  Conficitur  autem  ilia  ex  iis  rebus 
quae  sunt  tarn  corpori  quam  animao  communes.  Rursus,  hasc 
scientia  de  Natura  et  Statu  Hominis  distribui  potest  in  duas 
partes;  attribuendo  alteri  naturam  hominis  indiVisam,  alteri 
yinculum  ipsum  animaB  et, corporis;  quarum  primam  doctrinam 

»  Cicero  Be  OratULc' 19. 
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de  Pensona  Hominis,  secundam  doctrinom  de  Foedere  voca- 
bimiis.  '  Liquet  autem  hsBc  omnia^  cum  sint  commiinia  et  mixta, 
prim»  illi  divisioni  scientiarum  circa  Corpus  et  ecientiarum 
circa  Animam  versantium  assignari  non  potuisse. 

Doctrina  de  Persona  Hominis  duas  res  prsBcipue  oomplecti- 
tur ;  contemplationes  scilicet  de  Miseriis  Humani  Generis,  et  de 
ejusdem  Presrogativis  sive  ExceUentiiB.^  Atque  deploratio 
humanarum  aerumnarum  eleganter  et  copiose  a  compluribus 
adomata  est,  tam  in  scriptis  philosophicis  quam  theologicis. 
Estque  res  et  dulcis  simul  et  salubris. 

At  ilia  altera  de  Prserogativis  digna  visa  res  nobis,  qu»  inter 
Desiderata  proponatur.  Elegantissime  certe  Pindarus  (ut  ple- 
rumque  solet)  inter  laudandum  Hieronem  ait,  eum  decerpere 
summitates  ex  omnibus  virtutibus.^  Equidem  plurimum  ad 
magnanimitatem  et  humanum  decus  conferre  posse  putarem,  si 
uUtmitates  (ut  loquuntur  Scholastici)  sive  summitates  (ut  Pin- 
darus) human»  naturse  colligerentur ;  prsecipue  ex  historic 
fide ;  illud  est,  quid  ultimum  et  supremum  faent  quo  unquam 
humana  natura  per  se  ascenderit,  in  singulis  et  corporis  et 
animi  dotibus.  Quanta  res,  quae  de  C»sare  narratur,  quod 
amanuensibus  quinque  simul  dictate  suffecerit?  Quin  et  ex- 
erdtationes  ill»  antiquorum  rhetorum,  Protagoras,  Gorgiae; 
etiam  philosophorum,  CaUisthenis,  Posidonii,  Cameadis, — ut  de 
quovis  themate  in  utramque  partem  ex-tempore  disserere  ele- 
ganter et  copiose  potuerint, — Ingenii  Humani  Vires  baud  parum 
nobilitant.  Res  autem  usu  minor,  at  ostentatione  et  facultate 
fortasse  major,  quam  de  Archia  magistro  suo  memorat  Cicero ; 
eum  magnum  numerum  aptimarum  versuum,  de  Us  rebus  qucB  tum 
agerentuVi  potuisse  dicere  ex^tempore,^  Tot  millibus  hominum 
nomina  reddere  potuisse  Cyrum  aut  Scipionem,  magnum  memo- 
rim  decus.^  At  virtutum  moralium  palmae  non  minus  celebres, 
quam  intellectualium.  Quantam  rem  in  exercitio  patientim  ex- 
bibet  historia  ilia  vulgata  de  Anaxarcbo,  qui  quaestioni  et  tor- 

>  Pucal  has  finely  expressed  the  esaeutial  connexion  which  subsists  between  thenu 
•*  Toutes  ces  misires,"  he  remarks,  speaking  of  man's  life,  "  prouvent  sa  gnmdear, 
ce  sont  mis^res  de  grand  seigneur,  misdres  d'on  roi  d^possid^"— Pnu^  prem. 
partieu 

•  Plnd.  Olymp.  i.  20.  ■  Cicero,  pro  Archil  c  S. 

*  Xenophon  says  that  Cyras  knew  the  names  of  all  the  officers  (^c/i^Mf )  in  his 
army ;  kter  writers  go  much  fkrther,  and  affirm  that  he  knew  the  names  of  all  his 
soldiers.  Compare  Valerius  Max.  Tiii.  7.  with  Xenophon's  sUtement,  Crrop-  ▼•  3. 
The  same  exaggeration  occurs  in  Solinus,  c  6. :  *<  Cyrus  memoris  bono  claruit,  qui  in 
fxerdtu  cui  numerosissimo  pnefuit  nominatim  singulos  alloqueretur."  The  Scipio 
here  mentioned  Is  Lucius  Scipio  Asiaticus.    Yide  Solin.  uU  sup.  or  riiny,  y!i.  34. 
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mentiB  subjeetuB  lingnam  (indidi  epem)  jontilHiB  ptBMwidit>  et 
in  00  tyraimi  exspnit^  Neque  tolenatia  cedit  (Beet  digaitate 
plurimum),  quod  ssBciilo  noetro  aoddit  in  Biugundo  quodam^ 
Principifl  Aurasionenaifl  interfectore*'  Ib  yii^  ferreis  flagel- 
latus  et  fompibua  ignitis  laceratng,  nullum  piorsua  gemitom 
edidit;  quinetiam  cum  forte  firactom  ^liquid  deauper  in  caput 
adstantis  ciguspiam  indderet,  uatoktus  jam  nebulo  et  in  mediia 
tormentiB  risit;  qui  tamen  paulo  apt^  cum  cinciuni  eapiUitii 
quoe  gestabat  tonderentur^  fleverat.  Animi  quoque  mira  lere- 
nitas  et  securitas,  sub  ipsum  tempus  mortis^  in  pluribua  eaituit; 
qualis  fuit  ilia  centurionis  apud  Tadtum.  Is  cum  a  miUte,  qui 
eum  ex  imperato  ocdsurus  eeaet,  juberetur  ut  oervioea  pornr 
geret  fordter,  Utinam  (inquit  ille)  tu  tarn  forliter  feria$^  Aft 
Joannes  Dux  SaxoniaB,  cum  inter  lu4um  ^caocliorum  diploma, 
quo  nex  ejus  in  posterum  diem  mandabatur^  ailatum  eaaet, 
adstantem  quendam  ad  se  vocavity  et  aubridens,  Specta,  inquit, 
num  non  poHores  partes  ludi  htgus  teneam.  Iste  emm  (ad  oolkt- 
sorem  innuena),  me  mortuo,jactabit  suae  potiores  partes  JuisseJ^ 
NoBter  vero  Moms,  Anglw  Cancellarius,  cum  pridie  quo  mori- 
turus  esset  tonsor  ad  eum  yeniret  (missus  scilicet  ad  hoc^  ne 
forte  capillitio  promisso  esset  apud  populum  in  spectaculo  mi- 
serabilior)  eumque  interrogaret  num  tonderi  placeret,  renuit ; 
atque  ad  tonsorem  versus,  Mihi^  inquit,  eum  rege  de  capite  meo 
controversia  est;  antequam  vero  ilia  terminaifi  fuerit,  sumptus  m 
illud  nan  faciam.  Quin  et  idem,  sub  ipsum  mortis  articultuDj 
postquam  jam  caput  in  truncum  fatalem  reclinasset,  rursus  se 
paululum  erexit,  et  barba  qu»  d  erat  promissior  leniter  amota. 
At  certe  Iubc,  inquit,  non  offendit  regem.  Verum,  ne  hoc  loco 
longiores  simus,  satis  patet  quid  ydimuB ;  nempe  ut  Miraada 
Natures  Humana,  yiresque  ejus  et  virtutes  ultinue,  tarn  animi 
quam  corporis,  in  yolumen  aliquod  colligantur;  quod  fuerit 

>  The  story  b  somewbat  difltoently  told  by  Dlogen.  Laert  ix.  69 ;  but  In  Pliny 
and  yalerlus  Maxlmni  we  And  H  rdatod  as  in  tfa«  text  A  atanilar  ttwy  Is  told  of 
J^eaena  in  iEUan's  Hi$i,  Var, 

'  Tbe  penon  referred  to  ia  Balthasar  Qeraid  of  Francbe  Oomt^  who  shot  William 
OL  Prince  of  Ormnge  at  Delft  in  1584,  yide  HiMre  GMrak  cTm  Poye  Bob, 
▼.  884. 

'  Tac.  Ann.  zv.  67.  In  the  same  spirit  Giordano  Bruno  told  bis  Judges  that  it 
might  well  be  that  they  bad  felt  more  fear  in  condemning  him  than  he  in  hearing 
himself  condemned. 

*  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  of  whom  this  story  is  told,  was,  in  1547,  irregularly  con- 
demned to  death  by  Charles  V.  Tbe  sentence  was  not  executed ;  and  it  seems  doubt* 
All  whether  the  Emperor  ever  intended  that  it  should  be. 

According  to  De  Thou,  the  Elector,  after  making  some  remark  on  the  Emperor's 
injustice,  resumed  and  won  the  game. 
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ustar  Fastonim  de  Humanis  Triumphis.  Qua  in  re  iiutitatam 
^alerii  MaTiTtii  et  C  Plinii  probamus,  diligentiam  et  judicium 
iomm  requirimus. 

Quantom  ad  doctrinam  de  Foedere,  dve  de  Commtiiii  Yin- 
3ulo  AnimflB  et  Corporis,  ea  in  duas  partes  tribni  possit  Qaem- 
odmodnm  enim  inter  foederatos  intercednnt  et  mntoa  rerom 
Aonrum  oommnnicatio  et  mutoa  offioia,  uo  fodns  istad  animal  et 
corporis  duabus  similiter  rebns  oontinetur ;  nimirom  nt  deseri- 
bator  quamodo  kae  duo  (Anima  scilioet  et  Corpus)  se  invieem 
detegant;  et  guamodo  intncem  in  $e  off  ant ;  Notitia  sive  Indica* 
tione,  et  Impressione.  Harum  prior  (desoriptio  scilicet,  qualis 
possit  haberi  notitia  de  anima  ex  babitu  corporis^  aut  de  corpore 
ex  acddentibus  animi)  duas  nobis  peperit  artes;  utramque 
Pnedictionis;  inquisitionibus,  alteram  Aristotelis  alteram  Hip- 
pocralas;  decoratam.  Qnanquam  autem  tempera  recentiora  bas 
artes  superstitiosis  et  pbantasticis  mixtoris  polluerint;  repur- 
gats  tamen  ac  in  integrum  restitutss,  et  fiindamentum  habent 
in  natura  solidum,  et  fructnm  edunt  ad  Titam  communem 
utilem.  Prima  est  Physiognomia^  quss  per  corporis  lineamenta 
animi  indicat  propensiones ;  altera  Sonmiomm  Naturalium  In- 
terpretation quo  corporis  statum  et  dispositionem  ex  animi 
agitationibus  detegit.  In  harum  priore,  partem  nonnuUam 
desiderari  perspicio.  Siquidem  Aristoteles  ingeniose  et  solerter 
corporis  fabricam,  dum  quiescit,  tractavit;  eandem  in  motu 
(nimirum  gestus  corporis)  omisit ;  qui  tamen  non  minus  artis 
observationibus  subjiciuntur,  et  majoris  sunt  usus.^  Etenim 
lineamenta  corporis  animi  indinationes  et  propensiones  gene- 
rales  oBtenchmt ;  oris  autem  et  partium  motus  et  gestus^  in- 
super  aditus  et  tempera  et  prsBsentis  disposttionis  et  Yoluntatis 
rigna  de^arant.  Ut  enim  aptissimis  atque  elegantissimis  Ma- 
jestatis  tuo  verbis  utar,  Lingtta  aures  ferity  gestus  vero  oeulas 
attoguitur.*  Hoc  vero  bene  norunt  veteratores  complures  et 
astuti  homines,  quorum  oculi  in  aliorum  yultu  et  gestibus  ha- 
bitanty  idque  in  commodum  suum  trahunt;  utpote  in  quo  fiip 
eultatis  et  prudentie  suo  pars  maxima  vertatur.     Nee  sane 

>  The  phjstognomlcal  method  of  Aristotkcmidsts  dildlij  in  tnd^ 
which  cyist  between  diftrent  fcindi  of  animals  and  dlftrent  indiyidnalt  of  the  homan 
•pedes;  a  method  followed  hy  later  writers, particakrly  O.  &  Porta, and Lehmn,  whole 
Olustratlons  of  hto  theory  are  weU  known,  though  the  emy  which  they  aecompanied 
seems  to  have  been  lost 

*  "rorasthetongaespeakethlotheeares»sodoetlit]ie0Bftiii«spcakt  to  the  eyes 
of  the  auditoar." — BaaOieom  Dorom,  book  iii.     X  S. 
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negaii  potest  hoc  ipsmh  simulationis  in  altero  indioem  esse 
mirificum,  et  monere  homineB  optime  de  electionibus  temponim 
et  opportanitatum  adeundi  penonas;  qu»  ciYilig  prudentiaB 
piurs  est  non  parva.  Nemo  autem  putet  hujusmodi  solertiam 
aliqnid  quidem  yalere  circa  homines  individnos,  sub  regula 
autem  non  cadere ;  nam  ad  unum  fere  modum  omnea  ridemusy 
et  plofamus,  et  erubescimus,  et  frontem  contrahimus ;  et  sic  (ut 
plurimmn)  de  motibus  snbtilioribus.  Si  quis  autem  hie  Chiro- 
mantiffir  meminit,  sciat  rem  esse  prorsus  vanam^  et  in  hujusmodi 
sermonibus  quos  tractamus  nee  dignam  quidem  quiB  nominetur. 
Quod  vero  ad  Somniorum  Naturalium  Interpretationem  attinet, 
res  est  quorundam  laboribus  pertractata,  sed  plurimis  ineptiis 
scatens.  Hind  tantum  in  prsraentia  innuo,  basim  illam  huic  rei 
qu»  mazime  est  solida  non  substemi.  Ea  hujusmodi  est :  ubi 
idem  fit  ab  interna  causa  quod  fieri  quoque  solet  ab  externa, 
actus  ille  extemus  transit  in  somnimn.  Similis  est  stomachi 
oppressio  ex  crasso  vapore,  atque  incubitu  ponderis  extend; 
itaque  qui  incubo  laborant  pondus  sibi  superimponi,  magno 
cum  apparatu  circumstantiarum,  somniant  Similis  viacerum 
pensilitas^  ex  fluctuum  agitatione  in  mari^  et  ex  flatu  circa 
prsBCordia  coUecto ;  itaque  hypochondriaci  sspius  navigationes 
et  agitationes  super  aquas  somniant.  Sunt  et  innumera  id 
genus. 

Posterior  pars  doctrime  Foederis  (quam  Impressionem  nomi- 
navimus)  in  artem  nondum  redacta  est ;  sed  obiter  tantum  et 
carptim  inter  alios  tractatus  aliquando  intervenit.  Ilia  eandein 
antistrophen  cum  priori  habet.  Quippe  duo  considerat:  aut 
guomodOf  et  quausque,  humores  et  temperamentum  carports  imniu" 
tent  animam,  in  eamque  agant;  aut  rursus,  quamodo  et  quausque 
aninuB  passiones  vel  appreJienMumes  immutent  carpus,  et  in  iUud 
agant  f  Horum  prius  in  re  medica  interdum  tractari  videmus ; 
at  id  ipsum  se  miris  modis  religionibus  inseruit.  Pharmaca 
eoim  prsescribunt  medici,  qute  morbis  animad  persanandis  inser- 
viant,  ut  in  curatiombus  maniad  et  melancholite ;  qiiinetaam 
medicinas  porrigunt  ad  animum  exhilarandum^  ad  cor  munien- 
dum^  atque  inde  fortitudinem  augendam^  ad  ingenium  acuen- 
dum,  ad  memoriam  roborandam,  et  similia.  At  di»t»5  et 
delectus  ciborum  et  potuum,  et  ablutiones,  et  alias  circa  corpus 

'  By  "viscerum  penailitas  **  Bioon  means  tbeir  not  being  supported  flrom  below,  bat 
merely  hanging  ftom  their  attachments.  See,  in  Ulastratlon  of  this  phrase,  the  Syha 
Syhmmm  (738). 
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obeervantifld,  in  secta  Pjrthagorfldorum^  et  in  hsBresi  Manidi»o- 
nim^  et  in  lege  Mahometi,  omnem  modum  superant.^  Ordina- 
tiones  quoqne  k^  csBremonialis  Banguinis  et  adipis  esum 
prohibentes;  ac  animalia  munda  ab  immundis  distinguentes 
(quatenus  ad  cibi  usum),  et  plurimae  sunt  et  prsecis®.  Imo 
Christiana  fides  ipsa  (quamvis  a  Cferemoniarum  nube  libera 
et  Serena)  usum  tamen  retinet  jejuniorum^  abstinentiarum^  et 
aliarum  renim  quad  ad  corporis  maeerationem  et  humiliationem 
speciant,  tanqnam  rerum  non  mere  ritoalium  sed  etiam  fiructuo- 
sarum.  Atqui  radix  omnium  hujusmodi  pmceptionum  (pr»ter 
ipsam  caBremoniam,  et  ezercitium  obedienti»)  in  hac  re  con- 
sistit^  de  qua  loquimur;  nimirum^  quod  anima  compatiatur 
corporL'  Si  quis  autem  judicio  infirmior  existimet  istas  cor- 
poris in  animam  impressiones  aut  immortalitatem  animie  in 
dubium  revocare  aut  imperio  animad  in  corpus  derogare^  levi 
dubitationi  leve  responsum  sufiecerit  Exempla  petat  vel  ab 
infante  in  utero  matris^  qui  simul  cum  matris  affectibus  compa- 
titmr',  et  tamen  e  corpore  matris  suo  tempore  excluditiur ;  vel  a 
monarchist  qui,  licet  potentes,  a  servorum  impetu  quandoque 
flectuntur,  salva  interim  majestate  sua  regia. 

Jam  quod  ad  partem  reciprocam  (de  Anima  et  affectibus 
ejus  in  Corpus  agentibus),  ilia  quoque  in  medicina  locum  inve* 
nit.  Nemo  enim  medicus  est  pauIo  prudentior,  quin  Accidentia 
Animi,  ut  rem  maximi  ad  sanationes  suas  momenti,  quseque 
omnia  alia  remedia  plurimum  vel  adjuvet  vel  impediat,  con- 
sideret  et  tractet.  At  aliud  quidpiam,  quod  hue  pertinet,  parce 
admodum,  nee  pro  rei  vel  subtilitate  vel  utilitate,  inquisitnm 
est;  quatenus  scilicet  (missis  affectibus)  ipsa  imaffinatio  animcB, 
vel  coffitaiio  perquam  fixa^  et  veluti  in  fidem  qiiandam  exaUata^ 
valeat  ad  immutandum  corpus  imaginantis  f  Quamvis  enim  vim 
habeat  ad  nocendum  manifestam,  baud  tamen  inde  sequitur 
pari  potentia  prasditum  esse  ad  subveniendum ;  non  magia 
herde  quam  si  quis  concluserit,  quoniam  reperitur  aliquis  aer 
ita  pestilens  nt  subito  interimat>  debere  quoque  esse  aliquem 
aerem  ita  salubrem  ut  decumbentem  subito  restituat     Atque 

>  All  these  are  probably  surpaaied  by  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  so  fkr  as  they  relate  to 
the  way  of  life  of  the  Brahmins. 

*  The  difficulty  of  conoeiYing  the  nature  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  mind 
and  body  led  to  its  being  altogether  rejected  by  Ifakbranche  and  by  Leibnita.  See 
the  Tk^ieaa  of  the  latter  for  a  statement  of  the  three  theories,  namely  that  of  phy- 
sical influence,  that  of  occasional  causes,  and  that  of  pre-established  harmony. 

'  Having  probably,  as  8.  Thomas  Aquinas  tells  us,  the  same  guardian  angel.  Ste 
his  5.  7.  L  113.  6. 
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hsDcinqoIsitiooobilispFofectoesaet  118118;  ¥en]]n(ut  ait  Socrates) 
nataiore  Ddio  indiget,  quia  meigitur  in  profimdo.^  Bursus 
inter  has  doctrinas  de  FoBdeie^  aire  consenaibus  anime  et  oor* 
poriB,  non  alia  fderit  magia  neceBsaria  qnam  ilia  disquisitio  de 
SedibuB  propriis  et  Domifiiliis  qa»  singulfe  Animad  Facoltates 
babent  in  Corppre  ejuaque  Orgaiua.  Quod  genus  Bcienti»  qui 
sectati  fuerintj  non  desunt;  eed  qun  habentnr  in  plerisque  aut 
oontroTersa  sunt  aut  leviter  inquisita ;  ut  nugori  diligentia  et 
acumine  opus  sit.  Nam  sententia  introdueta  a  Platone,  qua 
Intellectus  in  Cerebro^  tanquam  in  aroe^  ooUocatus  est ;  Ani- 
mositas  (qukm  ille  satis  imperite  Iracundiam  yooaTit,  cum 
Tumoii  et  SuperbisD  sit  propior)  in  Corde;  Concupiscentaa 
autem  et  Sensualitas  in  Jecinore ;  neque  prorsus  contemnenda 
est  neque  cupide  recipienda.'  Bursus,  nee  oollocatio  facul- 
tatum  illarum  intellectualium  (PhantasisD,  Bationis^  Memoriss) 
secundum  Ventriculos  Cerebri^  erroris  ezpers  est  Atque 
doctrinam  de  Natura  Hominis  indiviBa,  ao  etiam  de  Fcedere 
Animi  et  Corpoiisj  expUcaTimus. 


CAPUT  IL 


Partitio  Doetrinm  circa  Cormu  Hominis  in  Medidnam,  Cosme- 
ticam,  Athleticam^  et  Yoluptariam.     Partitio  Medictnce  in 

Sgtcia  tria:  viz.  in  Conservationem  Sanitatis,  Curationem 
orbomm,  et  Prolongationem  Vit» :  quodque  pars  postrema 
de  PtoUrkgaJtume  Vita  dugwigi  debeat  a  dtuAus  reliquis. 

DoOTJONA  ciroa  Corpus  Honunis  eaadem  redjHt  divisionem, 
quam  bona  corporis  ipsiua  quibua  insenitp.  Bona  corporis 
humani  quatnor  sunt;  Sanitafl^  Forma  dve  Pulchritudo,  ^ires^ 
Voluptas.  Totidem  igitur  scienti»;  Medicina,  Cosmetiea, 
Athletica,  et  Yohiptaria^  quam    Tacitus   i^pellat   crudiium 

Medicina  an  inprimis  nobilis^  et  ex  generosisBima  prosapia 
secundum  poetas.  Illi  enim  introduxerunt  ApoUinem  prima- 
rium  medicin»  deum ;  cui  filium  dederunt  iBsculapiumj  deum 

>  Socrates  is  Mdd  to  hsve  remarked  oa  a  treatise  by  Heradltns,  that  it  required  a 
Dellan  diyer.  The  remark  has,  however,  also  been  ascribed  to  Crates.  See  Z>i<«. 
Laert.  IL  S2.  and  ix.  18. 

«  See  the  Timsros,  p.  71.  '  Tae.  Ann.  xvl.  18. 
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itidem  et  medicixuB  professorem ;  quippe  cum  Sol  in  natnra- 
libus  sit  Tito  author  et  fons^  Medieus  ejusdem  conservator  et 
taaqnani  ecatorigo  altera.  At  decut  kmge  illustrius  accedit 
medioinsd  ex  operibus  Serratoris,  qid  et  aninud  et  corporis 
medieus  fait;  et  siout  aninwm  doctrinte  sum  ooelestis,  ita  corpus 
miraoulorum  suorum,  objectum  veluti  proprium  constituit 
Nnsquam  enim  legimus  miracidum  aliquod  ab  eo  patratum 
droa  honoree  aut  peeumas  (praster  unicum  quo  tributum  redde- 
retur  CiBsari),  sed  tantum  circa  corpus  humanum  aut  conser- 
yandum  aut  sustentandum  ant  penanandum. 

Subjectum  istud  Medicin®  (Corpus  nimimm  Humanum)  ex 
omnibus  qu»  natnra  procreavit  maxime  est  capax  remedii; 
sed  vidssim  illud  remedlum  maxime  est  obnoxium  enori. 
Eadem  namque  subjecti  eubtiUtas  et  varietas,  ut  magnam 
Qiedendi  facultatem  pnebet,  sic  magnam  etiam  aberrandi  faci- 
litatem.  Quocirca^  quemadmodum  ars  ista  (pr»sertim  quo 
nunc  habetur  mode)  inter  prampne  conjectundes^  ita  inqui- 
sitio  ^us  reponenda  est  inter  summe  arduas  et  accuratas. 
Neque  propterea  eum  Paraoelso^  et  Alchymistis  ita  desipi- 
mus^  ut  putemus  inveniri  in  corpore  huinano  qu»  singulis 
uniyerdtatis  serum  speciebus  (stellis,  mineralibus^  et  aliis) 
respondeanty  sicut  illi  fabulantur;  leviter  et  crassa  Minerva 
traducentes  mnUema  illud  veterum  (quod  homo  esset  Micro- 
eatmtii  sive  epitome  totius  mundi)  ad  hoc  commentum  suum. 
Verum  nihilominus  hue  res  redit,  ut  (quod  occcepimus  dicere) 
noa  inveniatur  inter  corpora  natnralia  aliquod  tam  multiplidter 
oompoeitum  quam  Corpus  Humanum*  Y idemus  enim  herbas 
et  plaatas  ex  terra  et  aqua  nutriri ;  animalia  ex  herbis  et  fructi* 
bus ;  Hominem  veio  ex  camibus  ipsorum  animalium  (quadru- 
pedum^  avium^  piscium))  etiam  ex  herbis,  granisj  fructibus, 
snocis  et  liquoribus  variis;  non  sine  multiplici  commixtione} 
oonditura,  et  prsBparatione  horum  corporum^  priusquam  homini 
sint  in  cibuuL  Adde  quod  animalibus  vivendi  modus  sit  sim« 
plicior,  affectusque  qui  in  corpus  agant  pauciores  et  ad  unum 
fere  modum  operantes;  ubi  Homo  locis  habitationum,  exerdta- 
tionibusy  affectibusj  somno  et  vigiliis,  vices  prope  infinitas  variar 
rum  mutationum  subit  Usque  adeo  verum  est,  unam  inter 
res  cntttras  CorporiB  Hunumi  massam  maxime  fermentatam  et 
ex  plurimis  coagmentatam  esse.  At  Anima  contra  substantia^ 
rum  est  simplidssima^  ut  non  male  cecinerit  ille ; 

I  See  note  8.  p.  889.  — /.& 
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—  pununque  reliquit 
i&thereum  sensnm,  atque  aurai  simpUcis  ignem.^ 

Unde  miniine  est  mirandum,  Animam  eic  collocatam  requiem 
non  invenire ;  juxta  axioma  illud,  Motum  rerum  extra  locum  esse 
rapidum,  placidum  in  loco.  Verum  ut  ad  rem  redeamus.  Yaria 
ista  et  subtilis  CorporiB  Humani  compositio  et  fabrica  effe<ut»  ut 
sit  instar  organi  musid  operosi  et  exquisiti,  quod  harmonia  sua 
facile  excidit.  Quare  apud  poetas,  suinma  raiione,  Musica 
cum  Medicimi  in  ApoUine  conjungitur ;  quia  similis  fere  sit 
utriusque  artis  Genius;  atque  in  eo  consistat  plane  medid 
officium^  ut  sciat  humani  corporis  lyram  ita  tendere  et  pulsaie 
ut  reddatur  concentus  minime  discors  et  insuayis.  Ergo  de- 
mum  ista  subjecti  inconstantia  et  yarietas  artem  reddidit  magis 
conjectundem ;  ars  autem  tarn  conjecturalis  cum  sit,  locum 
ampliorem  dedit  non  solum  errori,  yerum  etiam  impostursB. 
Siquidem  onmes  alisB  propemodum  artes  et  scientiffi  yirtute  sua 
et  ftinctione,  non  successu  aut  opere,  judicantur.  Adyocatum 
ipsa  agendi  et  dicendi  facultas,  non  exitus  causae,  commendat; 
gubemator  nayis  clayi  tenendi  peritia,  non  expeditionis  for- 
tuna,  se  probat.  At  Medicus,  et  fortasse  politicus,  yix  habent 
actiones  aliquas  proprias  quibus  specimen  artis  et  yirAitis  susb 
liquido  exhibeant ;  sed  ab  eyentu  prsecipue  honorem  aut  dedecus 
reportant,  iniquissimo  prorsus  judicio.  Quotus  enim  quisque 
noyit,  sBgroto  mortuo  aut  restitute,  item  republica  stante  yel 
labante,  utrum  sit  res  casus  an  consilii?  Fit  itaque  s»pissime 
ut  impostor  palmam,  yirtus  censuram,  referat  Quin  ea  est 
hominum  infirmitas  et  credulitas,  ut  saBpenumero  agyrtam  aat 
sagam  docto  medico  praeponant  Quare  poet»  oculati  plane  et 
perspicaces  fuisse  yidentur,  cum  ^sculapio  Circem  sororem 
dederunt,  utrumque  e  Sole  prognatum ;  sicut  habetur  in  ver- 
sibus;  de  ^sculapio  Phoebigena, 

Hie  repertorem  medicin(e  talis  et  artis 

Folmine  FfaGebigenam  Stygias  detrusit  ad  undas;^ 

et  similiter  de  Circe  Solis  filia. 

Dives  inaccessis  ubi  Solis  filia  lucis 

Urit  odoratam  nocturna  in  lumina  cedrum.' 

Omnibus  enim  temporibus,  fama  et  opinione  yulgi,  sage  et 
aniculsB  et  impostores  inedicorum  quodammodo  riyales  fiiere,  et 

>  Virg.  Mn,  vl.  747.  *  Viig,  iBn.  ?U.  772.  •  yii^.  Xn.  vll.  il. 
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de  curationum  celebritate  cum  iisdem  fere  certanmt.  Ex  hoc 
die  sodes  quid  sequitur?  Nempe  ut  medici  ita  secum,  quern-, 
admodum  Salomon  in  re  graviori^  Si  unus  et  stuiti  et  mens 
evehtus  erity  quid  mihi  prodest  quod  mqjdrem  s'apientuB  dedi 
operamf^  Equidem  medicis  minus  eucceuBeo^  si  saepenumero 
yacent  alicui  alteri  studio  quod  adamant^  magis  quam  arti  suad 
proprisB. '  Invenies  etenim  inter  eos  poetas^  anliquarios^  criticos^ 
rhetores^  politicos,  theologos^  atque  in  iis  artibus  magis  quam 
in  professione  propria  erudites.  Neque  hoc  fit,  ut  arbitror, 
quia  (ut  quidam  declamator  contra  scientias  medicis  objicit) 
habeant  quas  sibi  obyersentur  objecta  tam  foeda  et  tristia,  ut 
animum  ad  alia  abducere  iis  omnino  sit  opus;  (nam  qui  ho^ 
mines  sint  nihil  humani  a  se  alienum  putent^:)  sed  bbhoc  ipsum 
de  quo  nunc  agimus ;  nempe  quod  arbitrentur  parum  ipsis  in- 
teresse  yel  ad  existimationem  yel  ad  lucrum,  utrum  artis  susb 
mediocritatem  an  perfectionem  in  ea  majorem  assequantur. 
Morbi  enim  tasdia,  yitas  dulcedo,  spei  fallacia,  et  amicorum 
commendatio,  efficiunt  ut  homines  facile  in  medicis  qualibus- 
cunque  fiduciam  collocent."  Venim  si  quis  haec  attentius 
perpendat,  ea  potius  ad  culpam  medicorum  quam  ad  culpaB 
excusationem  spectant.  Neque  enim  spem  abjicere,  sed  yires 
potius  intendere  debuerant.  Nam  si  cui  placet  obseryationem 
expergefacere  suam  et  paulatim  circumspicere,  etiam  ex  exem- 
plis  obyiis  et  familiaribus  facile  deprehendet  quantum  obtineat 
imperii  Intellectus  Subtilitas  et  Acumen  in  yarietatem  siye 
Materia^  siye  Formas  Berum.  Nil  magis  yarium  quam  homi- 
num  facies  et  yultus ;  eorum  tamen  discrimina  infinita  retinet 
memoria ;  imo  pictor  ex  pauculis  colorum  testis,  acie  oculi  usus 
et  yi  phantasias  et  manus  constantia,  omnium  facies  qui  sunt, 
fuerunt,  atque  etiam  (si  coram  repraBsentarentur)  qui  futuri 
sunt,  penicillo  imitari  ac  describere  posset.  Humana  yoce  nil 
magis  yarium;  hujus  tamen  discrimina  in  singulis  personis 
facile  internoscimus ;  quinetiam  non  desimt  moriones  et  panto- 
mimi  quidam,  qui  quotquot  libuerit  reddere  sciunt  et  ad  yiyum 
exprimere.  Nil  magis  yarium  quam  soni  articulati,  yerba 
scilicet;  yia  tamen  inita  est,  ea  reducendi  ad  paucas  literas 
alphabets     Atque  illud  yerissimum  est,  non  ex  eo  quod  mens 

>  Ecdes.  IL  15. 

■  Homo  sum,  bunuuii  nthU  a  me  alienum  puta"— Tin*.  MaoMioti,  L  1.  25. 
*  **  Tant  que  lee  taommea  mourront  et  aimeront  i  vivre,"  ia  the  remark  of  a  French 
writer,  '*  le  mddccin  wra  railM  et  bien  pay^.** 
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hmnaxia  sit  miniis  nibtilis  aot  cajwz,  peiplexitateB  et  aoatalepeias 
in  soieiitiiB  plemmqiie  provenise^  aed  ex  eo  potiiu^  qtiocl  ob- 
jectum  nimis  in  remoto  coUocstiun  flit.  Siciit  enim  BenBiiB 
pioonl  ab  objecto  disflitns  plarinram  ftlfitor^  debite  appropin- 
qnatos  non  moltnm  enrnt ;  ita  fit  in  intelleetu.  Solent  antem 
homines  natoiBm  taaqnam  ex  preealta  turn  et  a  longe  despicere, 
et  circa  generalia  niniinm  ocoapsri }  quando  si  desoendere  {^ 
cnerity  et  ad  partiicukria  accedere,  resqne  ipsas  attentins  et 
diligentins  insincere,  magis  vera  et  utilis  fieret  comprehension 
Itaque  hnjns  inoonunodi  remedinm  non  in  eo  solum  est^  nt 
organum  ipsnm  yd  aenant  vel  roborent,  sed  simul  ut  ad  oIh 
jectum  propius  acoedant.  Ideoque  dubitandnm  non  est  quin  si 
medic!)  missis  paulisper  istis  generalibns,  naturto  obviam  ire 
▼eUenty  compotes  ejus  flerent,  de  quo  ait  poetai 

Et  quoniam  variant  morbi,  TariabimuB  artes ; 
MQle  mall  species,  mQle  salutis  enint^ 

Quod  eo  magis  facere  debent,  quia  philosophiso  ipssB  quibus 
innituntur  medici,  cdve  methodici  sive  chymici,  (medidna  autem 
in  philoBophia  non  fundata  res  infirma  est,)  parvi  revera  sunt. 
Quare  si  nimis  generalia,  licet  vera  forent,  hoc  vitium  habeant, 
quod  non  bene  homines  ad  actionem  deducant;  certe  miyus  est 
periculum  ab  illis  generalibus  qusB  in  se  falsa  8unt,.atque  loco 
deducendi  seducunt. 

Medicina  igitur  (uti  perspeximus)  adhuc  taliter  comparata 
est,  ut  Aierit  magis  ostentata  quam  elaborata,  etiam  magis  ela-» 
borata  quam  amplificata ;  cum  labores  in  earn  insmnpti  potius  in 
circulo  quam  in  progressu  se  exercuerint.  Plurima  enim  in  ea 
video  a  scriptoribus  iterata,  addita  pauca.  Earn  in  tres  partes 
dividemus,  qusB  tria  ejus  officia  nominabimus.  Primum  est 
Conservatio  Sanitatis ;  secundum  Curatio  Morborum ;  tertium 
Prolongaiio  Yitse.  At  istud  postremum  non  videntur  medici 
tanquam  partem  princii>alem  artis  susb  agnovisse,  verum  idem 
reliquis  duobus  satis  imperite  immiscuisse.  Putant  enim,  si 
propulsentur  morbi  antequam  ingruant,  et  curentur  postquam 
invaserint,  prolongationem  vitss  ultro  sequL  Quod  licet  minime 
dubium  sit,  tamen  pamm  acute  prospidunt  horum  utrumqne  ad 
morbos  tantum  pertinere,  et  ad  cam  solummodo  yit»  prolonga- 
tionem qu»  a  morbis  abbreviatur  et  intercipitur.     Atqui  filum 

>  Bacon  hei«  probably  intentloiially  deviates  hem  the  original,  In  wblcb  the  first 
line  la,  Et  quoniam  variant  animi,  Taiiamus  et  artet.    ^Hde  OyM.  SuhmL  Amor,  5t6. 
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ipsnm  vitaB  prodacere,  ac  mortem  per  reBolatkmem  simplioem  et 
atrophiam  seiulem  Bensim  obrepentem  ad  tempiu  smmnoyere, 
argumentum  est  quod  nemo  ex  medicis  pto  dignitate  tractavit. 
Neque  veto  subeat  animos  hominmn  ille  dotupulos,  ac  si  haec 
res  fato  et  Divinad  ProTidentMft  ooomiissa  in  artis  officinm  et 
munus  jam  primum  a  nobis  reyocaretnr.  Providentia  6nim 
proculdubio  mortes  quascnnque^  nyeezTioIentia  sive  ex  morbia 
sive  ex  decursu  »tata6,  pariter  regit;  neque  tamen  ideo  prse- 
yentaones  et  remedia  ex^dit  Ar»  autem  et  indnstria  humana 
natune  et  fato  non  imperant,  sed  eubministrant.  Yemm  de 
hac  parte  paulo  poet  dicemus;  hoc  tantnm  interea  praofali^  ne 
quia  tertium  istud  offidnm  medicinio  cum  dnobua  prioribus 
(quod  fere  adhuc  factns  eet)  imperite  oonfondat. 

Quod  ad  officium  tuendtB  samtatis  attinet  (ex  offioiis  prsedietis 
Medicinsd  primum),  multi  de  eo  scripeerunt,  cum  in  aliie  rebus 
satis  imperite,  turn'  nimiom  (ut  arbitranrar)  delectui  ciborum, 
minus  quam  par  est  quantitati  eomm,  tribuentes.  Qxdn  et  in 
quantitate  ipsa,  tanquam  philosophi  morales,  mediocritatem 
nimis  laudarunt;  cum  et  jcfcmia  in  eonsuetudinem  yersa  et 
yictus  liberaKs  cui  quis  assueyerit  melius  sanitatem  tueantur 
quam  ist»  mediocritates  que  N«turam  ignayam  fere  reddunt, 
neque  excessus  neque  isdigentiA  cum  opus  fuerit  patientem. 
Exercitationum  autem  spedes  que  in  sanitate  tuenda  plurimum 
poUenti  nemo  ex  medicis  benedistinxit  ant  a]m4)tayit;  cum  yix 
inyeniatur  aliqua  inclinatio  is  morbnm  qu»  non  exereitatione 
quadam  propria  corrigi  possit.  Morbis  renum*  globorum  lusus 
eonyenil^  pulmonum  sagittatixv  stomadii  deambulatio  etgestatio, 
atque  aliis  aliie.  Verum  com  h»c  pars,  de  Valistudinis  Consep- 
yatione,  secundum  totom  tmrtattt  sit,  defectus  minores  petsequi 
non  est  nostri  institntL 

Quod  yero  ad  CuraHamm  MarB&rtmi  attinet,  iKei  demum 
pars  est  Medicine  in  qu»  pkoiamm  laboris  insumptum  est, 
licet  fiructu  satis  tenui.  Contioet  autem  doctrinam  de  morbis 
quibus  corpus  humanum  subjicitnr;  una  eum  eorundem  causis, 
symptomatibus,  et  medelis.  is  hoc  secundo  officio  medidii», 
multa  sunt  qu»  desideraatnr.  Ex  his  pauca  sed  maxime 
insignia  proponemus,  quia  ennmerasee  satia  duxerimus  absque 
aliqua  ordinis  aut  method!  lega 

Primum  est,  intermiasio  diligentiia  illiua  Hippocratia,  utilis 
admodum  et  accuratsd,  cui  moris  erat  narratiyam  componere 
casuum  circa  sagrotos  specialium;  referendo  qualis  fuiaset  morbi 
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natura,  qualis  medicatio,  qualis  eyentas.'  Atque  hujus  rei 
nactis  nobis  jam  exemplum  tarn  proprium  atque  insigne^  in 
eo  scilicet  viro  qui  tanquam  parens  artis  habitus  est,  minime 
opus  erit  exemplum  aliquod  forinsecum  ab  alienis  artibus 
petere;  veluti  a  prudentia  jurisconsultorum,  quibus  nihil 
antiquius  quam  illustriores  casus  et  novas  decisiones  scriptis 
mandare,  quo  melius  se  ad  futures  casus  muniant  et  instmant. 
Istam  proinde  Continuationem  Medicinalium  Narralionum  de- 
nderari  video;  pnesertim  in  unum  corpus  cum  diligentia  et 
judicio  digestam;  quam  tamen  non  intelligo  ita  fieri  debere 
amplam,  ut  plane  vulgata  et  quie  quotidie  obveniant  excipiat 
(id  enim  infinitum  quiddam  esset,  neque  ad  rem) ;  nee  rursus 
tarn  angustam,  ut  solummodo  mirabilia  et  stupenda  (id  quod  a 
nonnuUis  factum  est)^  oomplectatur.  Multa  enim  in  modo  rei 
et  circumstantiis  ejus  nova  sunt,  que  in  genere  ipso  nova 
non  sunt  Qui  autem  ad  observandum  adjiciet*  animum,  ei 
etiam  in  rebus  qn»  vulgares  iddentur  multa  observatu  digna 
occurrent 

Item  in  Disquisitionibus  Anatomicis  fieri  solet,  ut  qu» 
corpori  humane  in  universum  competant,  ea  diligentissime 
usque  ad  curiositatem  et  in  minimis  quibusque  notentur;  at 
circa  varietatem  qute  in  diversis  corporibus  reperitur,  medi- 
corum  diligentia  fatisdt  Ideoque  Anatomiam  Simplicem 
luculentisrime  tractari  assero,  Anatomiam  Comparatam  desi- 
derari  statuo.  Partes  enim  singulas  recte  perscrutantur 
homines,  earumque  oonsistentias,  figuras,  situs;  sed  illarum 
partium  diversam  in  diversis  hominibus  figuram  et  conditionem 
minus  observant.  Atque  hujus  omissionis  causam  non  aliam 
esse  arbitramur,  quam  quod  ad  primam  inquisitionem  inspectio 
unius  aut  alterius  anatomiss  sufBcere  possit;  ad  posteriorem 
vero  (quiB  comparativa  est,  et  casum  recipit)  necesse  est  ut 
plurimarum  dissectionum  attenta  et  perspicax  observatio  ad- 
hibeatur.  Prior  etiam  res  est,  in  qua  homines  docti  in  pras- 
lectionibus  suis  et  in  coetu  astantium  se  jactare  possunt;  at 
secunda  ea  est,  quas  tacita  et  diutina  experientia  tantum  acquiri 
potest,  niud  interea  minime  dubium  est,  quod  intemarum 
partium  figura  et  structura  parum  admodum  extemorum 
membrorum  varietati  et  lineamentis  cedat ;  quodque  corda  aut 
jecinora  aut  ventriculi  tam  dissimilia  sint  in  hominibus^  quam 

>  See  nippocrates  De  Epidemiit,  of  which  however,  only  the  first  and  third  books 
ap|>eaT  to  be  his.     The  other  five  also  contain  a  variety  of  c 
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aut  frontes  aut  nasi  aut  aures.  Atque  in  his  ipsis  differentiis 
partium  intemarum  reperiuntur  saepius  causee  continentes ' 
multorum  morborum;  quod  non  attendentes  medici  humores 
interdum  minime  delinquentes  criminantur ;  cum  ipsamechanica 
partis  alicujus  fabrica  in  culpa  sit.  In  quorum  morborum 
cura  opera  luditur^  si  adhibeantur  medicinse  alterantes  (quia 
res  alterationem  non  recipit) ;  sed  emendanda  res  est,  et  ac- 
commodanda  seu  pallianda  per  victus  regimen  et  medicinas 
familiares.  Similiter,  ad  Anatomiam  Comparatam  pertinent 
accuratas  observationes  tam  humorum  omnigenum,  quam 
vestigiorum  et  impressionum  morborum  in  corporibus  variis 
dissectis.  Etenim  Humores  in  anatomiis  tanquam  purgamenta 
et  fastidia  fere  praetermitti  solent ;  cum  tamen  inprimis  neces- 
sarium  sit  notare  quales  et  quam  multiplices  sint  humorum 
differentium  species  (non  nimium  in  hac  re  tribuendo  divi- 
sionibus  eorum  receptis)  qui  in  corpore  humano  aliquando 
inveniantur;  et  in  quibus  cavitatibus  et  receptaculis  quilibet 
ipsorum  sedes  et  nidulos  suos  figere  potissimum  soleat ;  quoque 
juvamento,  aut  damno;  atque  his  similia.  Itidem  vestigia  et 
impressiones  morborum,  et  interiorum  partium  ab  iis  Isesioncs 
et  devastationes,  in  diversis  anatomiis  cum  diligentia  notanda ; 
nempe  apostemata,  ulcera,  solutiones  continuitatis,  putrefacti- 
ones,  exesiones,  consumptiones ;  rursus,  contractiones,  exten- 
siones,  convulsiones,  luxationes,  dislocationes,  obstructiones, 
repletiones,  tumores;  una  cum  omnibus  materiis  praeterna- 
turalibus  quao  in  corpore  humano  inyeniuntur  (veluti  calculis, 
camositatibus,tuberibus,  vermibus,  ethujusmodi);  ha&c(inquam) 
onmia,  et  his  similia,  per  eam  quam  diximus  Anatomiam 
Comparatam  et  multorum  medicorum  experimenta  in  unum 
coUata,  magna  cum  cura  perquiri  et  componi  debent.  At 
Yarietas  ista  Accidentium  in  Anatomicis  aut  perfunctorie 
tractatur,  aut  silentio  prsBteritur. 

De  illo  vero  altero  defectu  circa  Anatomiam  (nempe  quod 
non  fieri  consueverit  in  corporibus  vims)  quid  attinet  dicere? 
Res  enim  hsec  odiosa  et  barbara,  et  a  Celso  recte  damnata.^ 
Neque  tamen  illud  minus  verum  est  (quod  annotatimi  fuit 

'  This  phrase  is  taken  from  Celsus :  '*  iKitur  hi  qui  rationalein  Riedicinam  profl- 
tentur  hsc  necessaria  esse  proponunt :  Abditaruni  et  morbos  continentium  causarum 
notltlam,  delnde  evidentiuiD,**  &c. —  Ce/nw,  Prafaiio, 

8  MjQcidere  autem  vivorum  corpora  et  crudele  et  sapervacuiun  est**—  Ctisus, 
Prafatio. 
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a  prificis)  poFOB  complureB  et  meatus  et  pertusiones,  qum  smut 
ex  subtilioribuB,  in  anatomicis  dissectionibuB  bob  oomparere; 
quippe  que  in  cadaveribuB  occluduntur  et  latent;  cum  in 
yiventibus  dilatentur,  et  poesent  esse  conspicui.*  Itaque  ut 
et  Usui  consulatur  simul  et  bumanitati,  non  est  omnino  rejici- 
enda  Anatomia  Vivorum,  neque  ad  fortuitas  chirurgicorum 
inspectiones  (quod  Celsus  fecit)  remittenda;  cum  hoc  ipsum 
bene  expediri  poemt  per  dissectionem  brutorum  vivorum  quas, 
non  obstante  suarum  partium  dissimilitudine  ab  humanis,  huic 
inquisitioni  adhibito  judicio  satisfacere  possint.* 

Item  in  inquisitione  illorum  de  Morbis,  inveniunt  morboe 
complures  quos  insanabiles  decernunt,  alios  jam  inde  a  prin- 
ciple morborum^  alios  post  talem  quampiam  periodum.  Ita 
ut  L.  Sylls  et  Triumyirorum  proscriptioues  res  nibili  fuerint 
pre  medicorum  proscriptionibus^  per  quas  tot  homines  iniquis- 
simis  edictis  morti  dedunt;  quorum  tamen  plurimi  minore 
cum  difBcultate  evadunt^  quam  illi  olim  inter  proscriptiones 
Romanas.  Neque  igitur  dubitabo  inter  Desiderata  reponere 
opus  aliquod  de  Curationibus  Morborum  qui  habentur  pro 
Insanabilibus ;  ut  eyocentur  et  excitentur  medici  aliqui  egregii 
et  magnanimi,  qui  huic  operi  (quantum  largitur  natura  rerum) 
incumbant ;  quando  hoc  ipsum,  istos  marbos  pronunciare  insa-- 
nubiles,  neglectum  et  incuriam  veluti  lege  sanciat,  et  igno- 
rantiam  ab  infamia  eximat. 

Item,  ut  paulo  ulterius  insistam;  etiam  plane  c^nseo  ad 
oflScium  medici.  pertinere,  non  tantum  ut  sanitatem  restituat, 
yerum  etiam  ut  dolores  et  cruciatus  morborum  mitiget; 
neque  id  ipsum  solummodo  cum  iUa  mitigatio  doloris, 
yeluti  symptomatb  periculosi,  ad  conyalescentiam  faciat  et 
oonducat ;  imo  yero  cum,  abjecta  prorsus  omni  sanitatis  spe, 
excessum  tantum  prasbeat  e  yita  magis  lenem  et  placidum. 
Siquidem  non  parya  est  foelicitatis  pars  (quam  sibi  lantopere 

>  Thif  difficulty  i8  almost  entirely  removed  by  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  of 
making  anatomical  preparations  has  been  brought.  Berengario  of  Carpi,  who  died  at 
Ferrara  in  1550,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  made  use  of  injections  in 
order  to  render  the  veisels  visible.  He  employed  water  (probably  coloured)  for  this 
purpose.  Swammerdam  was  the  first  to  inject  with  wax.  In  one  branch  of  anatomy, 
namely  the  doctrine  of  the  development  of  the  osseous  parts,  the  use  of  madder  In  the 
food  of  the  living  animal  has  led  to  very  curious  results.  It  stains  the  portions  of  bone  I 
developed  during  its  use  of  a  bris(ht  red.  Duhamel  was  the  first  to  nse  this  means  of  j 
studying  the  growth  of  bone.    Flourens  has  also  employed  it. 

*  Even  this  In  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  carried  appears  to  stand  much  in 
need  of  an  apology ;  and  it  is  satisfiictory  to  find  that  one  of  our  best  anatomists  seems 
o  think  sa.     I  nfer  to  Brodie's  Phftivlogieal  Enqwriea. 
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precari  Bolebat  Augustus  Cassar)  ilia  Euthanasia  ^;  quae  etiam 
obseryata  est  in  ezcessu  Antonini  Pii^  quando  non  tarn  mori 
videretur  quam  dulci  et  alto  sopore  excipi.  Scribitur  etiam 
de  Epicuro,  quod  hoc  ipsum  sibi  procuraverit;  cum  enim 
morbus  ejus  haberetur  pro  desperate,  yentriculum  et  sensus 
meri  largiore  haustu  et  ingurgitatione  obruit;  unde  illud  in 
epigrammate, 

hinc  Stygias  ebrius  hausit  aquas.' 

Vino  scilicet  Stygii  laticis  amaritudinem  sustulit.  At  nostris 
temporibus  medicis  quasi  religio  est,  segrotis  postquam  deplorati 
sint  assidere ;  ubi  meo  judicio,  si  officio  suo  atque  adeo  huma- 
nitati  ipsi  deesse  noHnt,  et  artem  ediscere  et  diligentiam  pne- 
stare  deberent,  qua  animam  agentes  facilius  et  mitius  e  vita 
demigrent.  Hanc  autem  partem,  inquisitionem  de  Euthanasia 
Exteriori  (ad  differentiam  ejus  Euthanasias  quae  animae  pnepa- 
rationem  respicit)  appellamus,  eamque  inter  Desiderata  repo- 
nimus. 

Item  in  Curationibus  Morborum  illud  generaliter  desiderari 
reperio ;  quod  medici  hujusce  aetatis,  licet  Generales  Intentiones 
Curationum  non  male  persequantur,  Particulares  tamen  Medi- 
cinas  quad  ad  curationes  morborum  singulorum  proprietate 
quadam  spectant,  aut  non  bene  norunt  aut  non  religiose 
observant.  Nam  medici  traditionum  et  experientiaB  probata^ 
fructum  magistralitatibus  suis  destruxerunt  et  sustulerunt; 
addendo  et  demendo  et  mutando  circa  medicinas,  prout  iis 
libitimi  fuerit;  et  fere  pharmacopceorum  more  quid  pro  quo 
substituendo ;  ita  superbe  imperantes  medicinas,  ut  medicina 
non  amplius  imperet  morbo.  Demptis  enim  Theriaca  et  Mi- 
thridatio  et  fortasse  Diascordio  et  Confectione  Alkermes  ^  et 
paucis  aliis  medicinis,  ad  nulla  fere  certa  pharmaca  se  religiose 

'  '*  Fere  quoUet  audiaset  dto  ac  nullo  cruciatu  defanctam  quempiam  slbl  et  suis 
€^6tamfflatf  slmilem  (hoc  enim  et  verbo  uti  solebat)  precabatur.*' — Suet,  in  Aytg, 
c.  99. 

And  80  when  Ufe*s  sweet  fable  ends 
His  soul  and  body  part  like  friends. 
Mo  quarrels,  murmurs  —  no  delay  — 
A  kiss,  a  sigb,  and  tben  away. 

CaAsuAw  :  Lines  prefixed  to  the  Englbh 
translation  of  Comaro, 
^  See  for  this  story  Diog.  Laert  z.  16. ;  the  words  quoted  are  the  end  of  the  mo- 
dem Latin  verrion  of  an  epigram  there  gi^en.    The  original  contains  nothing  which 
corresponds  to  the  word  ik/n%M^  which  in  the  more  recent  editions  of  Dlog.  Laert.  is 
replaced  by  htHmt.    Oassendi  in  his  essay  on -Epicurus  substitutes  protinut, 

*  Theriaca,  flrom  which  treacle  is  a  corruption,  is  the  name  of  a  nostrum  invented  by 
Andromachus,  who  was  phTsidsn  to  Nero.  For  an  account  of  the  history  and  composition 
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ct  severe  astringunt.  Nam  medicamenta  ilia  qu»  in  offici- 
nis  prostant  venalia,  potius  in  promptu  sunt  ad  intentiones 
generales,  quam  accommodata  et  propria  ad  curationes  par- 
ticularea;  siquidem  speciatim  nullum  morbum  magnopere 
respiciunt;  verum  generatim  ad  obstructiones  aperiendas, 
concoctiones  confortandas^  intemperies  alterandas  pertinent. 
Atque  hinc  pnecipue  fit^  ut  empirici  et  vetulte  Bsepenumero 
in  curandis  morbis  foelicius  operentur  quam  medici  eruditi; 
quia  medicinarum  probatarum  confectionem  et  compositionem 
fideliter  et  scrupulose  retinent.  Equidem  memini  medicum 
quendam  apud  no3  in  Anglia,  practica  celebrem^  religione 
prope  Judseum,  librorum  lectione  tanquam  Arabem,  solitum 
dicere,  Medici  vestri  Europcei  sunt  quidem  viri  docti:  sed  nan 
norunt  particulares  curationes  morbarum.  Quinetiam  idem 
ludere  solebat,  parum  decore^  dicendo.  Medicos  nostras  simi- 
les esse  Episcopis:  ligandi  et  solvendi  claves  habere,  et  nihil 
amplius.  Sed  ut  serio  quod  res  est  dicamus;  plurimum 
referre  censemus^  si  medici  aliqui^  et  eruditione  et  practica 
insigniores,  opus  aliquod  conficiant  de  medicinis  probatis 
et  expcrimentalibus  ad  morbos  particulares.  Nam  quod  spe- 
ciosa  quis  ratione  nixus  existimet  decere  medicum  doctum 
(habita  ratione  complexionis  asgrorum,  ffitatis,  tempestatis 
anni^  consuetudinum,  et  hujusmodi)  potius  medicinas  ex  tem- 
pore aptare^  quam  certis  aliquibus  pnescriptis  insistere;  id 
fallax  res  est,  et  experientiae.  non  satis  attribuit,  judicio  plus 
nimis.  Sane  quemadmodum  in  republica  Komana  dyes  erant 
utilissimi  et  optime  compositi  qui  aut  consules  populo  favebant, 
aut  tribuni  in  partes  senatus  inclinabant ;  ita  in  hac  materia  de 
qua  agimus  medicos  eos  probamus  qui  aut  in  magna  eruditione 
traditiones  experientite  plurimum  faciunt^  aut  in  practica  insigni 
methodos  et  generalia  artis  non  aspemantur.  Modificationes 
vero  medicinarum  (si  quando  sit  opus  eas  adhibere)  potius  in 
vehiculis  earum  exercendae  sunt^  quam  in  ipso  corpore  medi- 
cinarimi;  in  quo  nil  novandum^  absque  evidenti  necessitate. 
Hanc  igitur  partem^  quse  de  Medicinis  Authenticis  et  Positivis 
tractet,  desiderari  statuimus.     Bes  autem  est,  quse  tentari  non 

of  mithrldatlcuni,  see  Celsus,  t.  23.  The  Invention  of  what  was  called  diascordium  is 
ascribed  to  Fracastorius,  who  speaks  of  it  as  *<  Diascordium  nostrum  *'  in  his  De  Cant, 
Morb.  Cur.  lit  7.  The  confection  of  Alkermes  in  its  original  form  seems  to  have 
been  invented  by  Mesn^,  an  A.rabian  physician.  About  Bacon's  time  what  was  called 
mineral  kermes,  which  was  a  preparation  of  antimony,  was  a  popular  medicine,  but  it 
8  probable  that  he  here  refers  either  to  the  confection  of  Mesn^  or  to  some  modifica- 
tion of  iL 
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debet  absque  acri  et  sevcro  judicio,  et  tanquam  in  synodo 
medicorum  selectoruin. 

Item  inter  prseparationes  medicinarum,  mirari  subit  (prae* 
sertim  cum  Medicinas  ex  Mineralibus  a  Chymicis  in  tantum 
evectae  et  celebratae  sint^  cumque  tales  medicinal  tutius 
adhibeantur  ad  exteriora  quam  intro  sumantur)  neminem 
adhuc  inventum^  qui  per  artem  Thermas  Naturales  et  Font^s 
Medicinales  imitari  annixus  fuerit ;  cum  tamen  in  confesso  sit 
thermas  illas  et  fontes  yirtutes  suas  ex  venis  mineralium^  per 
quas  permeanty  nancisci;  quinetiam^  in  manifestum  hujus  rei 
documentum,  bene  norit  humana  industria  discemere  et  distin- 
guere  per  separationes  quasdam  ex  quo  genere  mineralium 
hujusmodi  aquae  inficiantur;  veluti  an  ex  sulphure^  vitriolo, 
chalybe^  aut  aliquo  simili?  Quse  naturalis  aquarum  tinctura, 
si  ad  artificiosas  compositiones  reduci  posset^  fuerit  in  potestate 
hominis  et  plura  genera  earum  prout  usus  postulat  efficere^  et 
temperamentum  ipsarum  pro  arbitrio  regere.  Hanc  igitur 
partem,  de  Imitatione  Naturae  in  Balneis  Artificialibus  (re 
proculdubio  et  utili  et  in  promptu)  desiderari  censemus. 

Ne  vero  singula  scrupulosius  exequamur  quam  vel  instituto 
nostro  vel  hujuece  tractatus  naturae  conyenit,  claudemus  hanc 
partem  defectus  alterius  cujusdam  enumeratione,  qui  mnximi 
nobis  videtur  momenti ;  nimirum  quod  medendi  ratio,  quae  ob- 
tinuit,  sit  nimio  plus  compendiosa  quam  ut  insigne  aliquid  aut 
arduum  praestare  possit.  Etenim  judicio  nostro  opinio  fuerit 
magis  blanda  quam  vera,  si  quis  existimet  medicamentum 
aliquod  tarn  potens  aut  foelix  fieri  posse,  ut  usus  ejus  simplex 
curationi  alicui  grandiori  sufficiat.  Mirabilis  profecto  foret 
oratio  quae  pronunciata,  aut  etiam  saepius  repetita,  vitium 
aliquod  animo  penitus  insitum  aut  inveteratum  corrigere  aut 
toUere  possit.  Longe  certe  abest  Verum  quae  in  natura 
eximie  possunt  et  poUent,  sunt  ordo,  prosccutio,  series,  vicissi- 
tudo  artificiosa.  Quae,  licet  majus  quoddam  in  praecipiendo 
judicium  majoremque  in  parendo  constantiam  requirant,  tamen 
cffectuum  magnitudine  abunde  rem  compensant.  Etsi  autem 
ex  opera  medicorum  quotidiana,  quam  invisendo,  assidendo, 
praescribendo,  aegrotis  praestant,  putaret  quispiam  baud  segniter 
ipsos  curationem  persequi  atque  in  eadem  certa  quadam  via 

1  The  school  of  medicine  of  which  Paracelsus  was  the  head  distinguished  itself  from 
Uic  Galenists,  who  had  chiefly  recourse  to  vegetable  decoctions  and  infusions,  by  the 
mc  of  mineral  medicines.     This  school  has  been  called  that  of  the  latro-cherolsts. 

QQ  3 
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ixuistere;  tamen  si  quis  ea  quad  pnescribere  et  ministrare 
9oleant  medici  aeutius  introspiciat^  inveiiiet  pleraque  yacilla- 
tionis  et  inconBtantisB  plena,  et  quae  ex  tempore  e^fcogitentur 
et  in  mentem  illis  veniant  absque  certo  aliqno  aut  pneyiso 
curationifl  tramite.  Debnerant  autem  etiam  ab  initio,  post 
morbum  bene  penpectum  et  cognitum,  seriem  curandi  ordinatam 
meditari ;  neqne  ab  ea  absque  gravi  causa  discedere*  Atqiie 
sciant  pro  certo  medici,  posse  (exempli  gratia)  tria  fbrtasse  aut 
quatuor  medicamenta  ad  morbum  oliquem  grayem  curandum 
recte  prsescribi,  qu»  debito  ordine .  et  debito  intervallo  sumpta 
curationem  prasstent ;  quorum  singula  si  per  se  tantum  sume- 
rentur,  aut  si  ordo  inverteretur,  aut  intervallum  non  servaretur, 
fuerint  prorsus  nocitura.  Neque  tamen  id  volumus,  ut  omnis 
scmpulosa  et  superstitiosa  curandi  ratio  in  pretio  sit  tanquam 
optima  (non  magis  quam  omnis  via  arcta  via  sit  ad  ctBlum) : 
verum  ut  oeque  recta  sit  via,  ac  arcta  et  difficilis.  Hanc  autem 
partem,  quam  Filum  Medicinale  yocabimus,  desiderari  ponimus. 
Atque  base  ilia  sunt,  quaa  in  doctrina  medicinal  de  Curatione 
Morborum  desideramus ;  nisi  quod  restet  unicum,  quod  plu- 
ris  est  quam  ilia  omnia.  Denderatur  nimirum  Philosophia 
Naturalis  Vera  et  Actiya,  cui  Medicinad  scientia  inaedificetur. 
CaBterum  ilia  non  est  hujusce  tractatus. 

Tertiam  partem  Medidnas  posuimus  illam  de  Proltmgatione 
Vita,  quae  noya  est,  et  desideratur;  estque  omnium  nobilisoma. 
Si  enim  tale  aliquid  inyeniri  possit,  non  yersabitur  tantum  me- 
dicina  in  curationum  sordibus,  nee  medici  ipsi  propter  neces- 
sritatem  solummodo  honorabuntnr ;  sed  utique  propter  donum 
mortalibus  ex  terrenis  quasi  maximum,  ci:gus  poterint  esse 
secundum  Deum  dispensatores  et  administri.  Licet  enim  Mun- 
dus  homini  Christiano  ad  Terram  Promissionis  contendenti 
tanquam  Eremus  sit,  tamen  in  Eremo  ipso  profiscentiibus  cal- 
ceos  et  vestes  (corpus  scilicet  nostrum,  quod  animao  loco 
tegminis  est)  minus  atteri,  GratisB  Diyinae  munus  quoddam 
adstimandum.  Hac  de  re,  quia  est  ex  optimis,  eamque  inter 
Desiderata  posuimus,  ex  more  nostro  et  Monita  dabimus  et 
Indicia  et  Pra&cepta. 

Primo  monemuSf  ex  scriptoribus  circa  hoc  argumentum  nemi- 
nem  esse,  qui  aliquid  magni,  ne  dicamus  aliquid  sani,  repererit. 
Aristoteles  certe  commentarium  de  hoc  edidit  perpusillum,  in 
quo  nonnihil  inest  acuti ;  quod  ipse  omnia  esse  yult,  ut  solet.* 

'  Aristotlc^s  tract  Dt  Long,  ^  Brev.   Vita,  which,  as  Bacon  remarks,  Is  yery  brief 
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At  recentiores  tarn  oscitaoter  et  superstiliose  de  hoc  sciipse- 
runt^  ut  argumentum  ipsum  ob  eorum  vanitatem  tanquam 
yanum  et  Tecors  haberi  coeperit. 

Secundo  manemusj  ipsas  intentiones  qu®  hue  spectant  me* 
diconun  res  nihili  esse,  et  cogitationes  hominum  a  re  potius 
abducere  qaam  versus  earn  dirigere.  Sermocinantur  enim, 
mortem  in  destitutione  calidi  et  humidi  oonsistere;  debere 
itaque  calorem  naturalem  confortari,  humorem  autem  radicalem 
foveri.  Perinde  ac  si  baBC  res  jusculis,  aut  lactucis  et  malvis^ 
aut  amydoS  aut  jujubis,  aut  rursus  aromatibus,  aut  vino  gene- 
roso,  aut  etiam  spiritu  vini  et  oleis  chymici  confici  possit; 
qu»  omnia  obsunt  potius  quam  prosunt. 

Tertio  numemuSf  ut  homines  nugari  desinant,  nee  tarn  faciles 
sint  ut  credant  grande  illud  opus,  quale  est  naturae  cursum 
remorari  et  retrovertere,  posse  haustu  aliquo  matutmo  aut  usu 
alicujus  pretiossd  medicine  ad  exitum  perduci ;  non  auro  pota- 
bili,  non  margaritarum  essentiis,  et  similibus  nugis ;  sed  ut  pro 
certo  habeant  Prolongationem  Vitse  esse  rem  operosam,  et  quas 
ex  compluribus  remediis  atque  eorum  inter  se  connexione  idonea 
constet.^  Neque  enim  quisquam  ita  stupidus  esse  debet,  ut 
credat  quod  nunquam  factum  est  adhuc,  id  fieri  jam  posse,  nisi 
per  modos  etiam  nimquam  tentatos. 

Quarto  manemusy  ut  homines  rite  animadyertant  et  distin- 
guant  circa  ea  quas  ad  yitam  sanam,  et  ea  quae  ad  yitam  longam, 
conferre  possunt.  Sunt  enim  nonnulla  quae  ad  spiritutim  alacri- 
tatem,  et  functioniun  robur,  et  morbos  arcendos  prosunt;  quas 
tamen  de  summa  yitas  detrahunt,  et  atrophiam  senilem  absque 
morbis  accelerant.  Sunt  et  alia  quae  ad  prolongationem  yitae  et 
atrophiam  senitem  longius  summoyendam  juyant;  sed  tamen 
non  usurpantur  absque  periculo  yaletudinis,  adeo  ut  qui  iis 
utentur  ad  prolongationem  yitas  debeant  simul  incommodis 
occurrere,  quas  alioquin  ex  eorum  usu  superyenire  possint 
Atque  Monita  hactenus  dedimus. 

relates  to  the  length  of  life  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  and  even  of  plants.  Sanches,  a 
Spanish  physidan,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  same  suU)ect,  thus  remarks  on  Aristo- 
tle's: **  Adeo  longd  breviterque  disscrult  Arlstoteles,  ut  minim  sit  tantam  philosophum 
tarn  Indlgnd  rem  hanc  tractasse."  Not  long  before  the  publication  of  the  Ve  Aug' 
mentis,  the  Methusala  Vivax  of  Domavus  was  printed  at  Hanover ;  it  contains  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  causes  of  antediluvian  longevity ;  Domavus  refutes  the  notion  that 
the  years  in  which  the  ages  of  the  Patriarchs  are  stated  are  in  reality  only  lunations, 
by  referring  to  their  ages  when  their  first-bom  sons  were  begotten. 

'  This  is  manifestly  a  mistake  for  amylo,  Amylum,  or  starch,  is  mentioned  by 
Celsus  as  one  of  the  "  cibi  lenes." 

'  The  matter  is  much  simplified  by  Uie  Schola  Salernitana: 

**  Cur  moriatur  homo  cui  salvia  crescit  in  horto  ?  "     Regimen  Sanilaiis 
QQ  4 
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Quod  ad  Indicia  attinet ;  tale  hujus  rei  (quam  animo  meti- 
mur)  plasma  est.  Conservantur  res  et  durant  duobus  modis ; 
aut  in  Identitate  Bua^  aut  per  Beparationem.  In  Identitate  sua^ 
ut  mufica  aut  formica  in  succino ;  flos  aut  pomum  aut  lignum  in 
conservatoriifl  nivalibus ;  cadaver  inter  balsama.  Per  Bepara- 
tionem,  ut  in  flamma^  et  in  mechanicLs.  Operanti  ad  Prolon- 
gationem  Vitas  utroque  genere  utendum  est  (disjuncta  minus 
poesunt)^  corpusque  humanum  conservandum,  quemadmodum 
Inanimata  conservantur,  ac  rursus  quemadmodum  Flamma  con- 
servatur,  ac  denique  quadantenus  ut  Mechanica  conservantur. 
Tres  igitur  sunt  ad  prolongandam  vitam  intentiones ;  Betardar 
tio  Consumptionis,  Probitas  Reparationis^  et  Renovatio  ejus 
quod  ccepit  veterascere.  Consumptio  fit  a  duabus  Depr»datio- 
nibus ;  deprsedatione  spiritus  innati,  et  depraedatione  aeris  am- 
bientis.  Prohibitio  utriusque  duplex ;  aut  si  agentia  ilia  fiant 
minus  prasdatoria^  aut  si  patientia  (succi  scilicet  corporis)  red- 
dantur  minus  depra&dabilia.  Spiritus  fit  minus  prasdatorius,  si 
aut  substantia  densetur^  ut  in  usu  opiatorum  et  nitratorum,  et  in 
contristationibus ;  aut  quantitate  minuatur,  ut  in  diaetis  Py  thago- 
ricis  et  Monasticis ;  aut  motu  leniatur,  ut  in  otio  et  tranquilli- 
tate*  Aer  ambiens  fit  minus  praedatorius,  si  ant  minus  incalescat 
a  radiis  solis,  ut  in  regionibus  frigidioribus,  in  spelunds,  in 
montibus,  et  columnis  anachoretarum ;  aut  smnmoveatur  a  cor- 
pore,  ut  in  cute  densa^  et  in  plumis  avium,  et  in  usu  olei  et 
unguentorum  absque  aromatibus.  Succi  corporis  redduntur 
minus  depraedabiles,  si  aut  duri  facti  sint,  aut  roscidi  sive  ole- 
osi.  Duri,  ut  in  victu  aspero,  vita  in  frigido,  ezercitationibus 
robustis,  balneis  quibusdam  mineralibus.  Roscidi,  ut  in  usu 
dulcium,  et  abstinentia  a  salsis  et  acidis,  et  maxime  omnium  in 
tali  mistiouQ  potus,  quas  sit  partium  valde  tenuium  et  sub* 
tilium,  absque  tamen  omni  acrimonia  aut  acedine.  Reparatio 
fit  per  Alimenta.  Alimentatio  autem  promovetur  quatuor  mo- 
dis :  per  concoctionem  viscerum  ad  extrusionem  alimenti,  ut  in 
confortantibus  viscera  principalia;  per  excitationem  partium 
cxteriorum  ad  attractionem  alimenti,  ut  exercitationibus  et 
fricationibus  debitis,  atque  unctionibus  quibusdam  et  balneis 
appropriatis ;  per  prasparationem  alimenti  ipsius,  ut  facilius  se 
insinuet  et  digestiones  ipsas  quadantenus  anticipet,  ut  in  va- 
riis  et  artificiosis  modis  cibi  condiendi,  potus  miscendi,  panis 
rermentandi,  et  horuni  trium  virtutes  in  unum  redigendi ;  per 
confortationcm  ipsius  ultimi  actus  assimilationis,  ut  in  somno 
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tempestivo,  et  appUcatiombus  quibusdam  exterioribns.  Keno- 
vatio  ejus  quod  coepit  yeterascere  fit  duobus  modis:  vel  per 
intenerationem  habitus  corporis  ipsius^  ut  in  usu  malacissa- 
tionum  ex  babieis^  emplastris^  et  unctionibus^  quas  talia  sint  ut 
imprimant^  non  extrahant;  vel  per  expurgationem  succi  ye- 
teris,  et  substitutionem  succi  noyi,  ut  in  tempestiyis  et  repetitis 
pui^ationibusj  sanguinis  missionibus^  et  diaetis  attenuantibus, 
quae  florem  corporis  restituunt     Atque  de  Indiciis  hactenus. 

Fraecepta^  quanquam  ex  ipsis  Indiciis  plurima  possint  deduci, 
tria  tamen  yeluti  praecipua  subjungere  yisum  est.  PrtBcipimus 
primo,  ut  prolongatio  yitae  expectetur  potius  a  diaetis  statis 
quam  a  regimine  aliquo  yictus  familiari^  aut  etiam  a  medica- 
mentorum  particularium  excellenlia.  Etenim  quas  tanta  yirtute 
poUent  ut  naturam  retroyertere  yaleant^  fortiora  plerumque 
sunt  et  potentiora  ad  alterandum  quam  ut  simul  in  aliqua  medi- 
cina  componi,  multo  minus  in  yictu  familiari  interspergi  possint. 
Superest  itaque  ut  seriatim,  et  regulariter,  et  ad  tempora  certa 
et  yicibus  certis  recurrentia,  adhibeantur. 

Secundo  prcecipimusy  ut  prolongatio  yitad  expectetur  potius 
ab  operatione  in  spiritus,  et  a  malacissatione  partium,  quam  a 
modis  alimentandi.  Etenim  cum  corpus  humanum  ejusque 
fabrica  (missis  extemis)  a  tribus  patiatur,  spiritibus  scilicet, 
partibus,  et  alimentis ;  -yia  prolongationis  yitae  per  alimentandi 
modes  longa  est,  atque  per  multas  ambages  et  circuitus ;  at  yiao 
per  operationes  super  spiritus  et  super  partes  multo  breviores 
sunt,  et  quibus  citius  ad  finem  desideratum  peryenitur;  eo 
quod  spiritus  subito  patiantur  et  a  yaporibus  et  ab  affectibus, 
quas  miris  modis  in  eos  possunt;  partes  item  per  balnea  aut 
unguenta  aut  emplastra,  quae  subitas  etiam  impressiones  faciunt. 

Tertio  pracipimus,  quod,  malacissatio  partium  per  exterius 
fieri  debet  per  Consubstantialia,  Imprimentia,  et  Occludentia. 
Consubstantialia  enim  beneyolo  partium  amplexu  libenter  exci- 
piuntur,  et  proprie  malacissant.  Imprimentia  autem  et  yir- 
tutem  malacissantium,  tanquam  yehicula,  facilius  et  altius 
deducunt,  atque  ipsa  partes  nonnihil  expandunt  Occludentia 
autem  yirtutem  utrorumque  retinent  et  paulisper  figunt,  et 
perspirationem,  quao  est  res  malacissationi  opposita  (quia  humi- 
dum  emittit),  cohibent.  Itaque  per  haec  tria,  (sed  potius  ordine 
disposita  et  succedentia,  quam  commixta,)  res  absolyitur.  In- 
terim in  hac  parte  monemus,  non  cam  esse  intentionem  malacis- 
sationis  ut  nutriat  partes  per  exterius,  sed  tantum  ut  eas  vf^^f^nt 
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magis  idoneaa  ad  nutriendum.  Quidquid  enim  nuigis  aridain 
est,  minus  est  activiun  ad  assimilandum.  Atque  de  Frolonga- 
tione  Vit»^  qu8B  est  pars  tertia  Medidnie  noyiter  ascripta,  hiec 
dicta  sint.^ 

Veniamus  ad  Cosmeticam,  qu»s  certe  partes  habet  ciyiles^ 
partes  rursus  effieminatas.  Corporis  enim  munditia  et  decor 
honestus  recte  ezistimatur  promanare  a  modestia  quadam  mo* 
rum,  et  a  reverentia;  inprimis  ei^  Deum,  cujus  creatune 
sumus ;  tum  erga  sodetatem,  in  qua  degimus ;  tum  etiam  erga 
nosmetipsos,  quos  non  minus,  imo  magis,  quam  alios  revereri 
debemus.  Verum  adulterina  ilia  deooratio,  qus  fucos  et  pi- 
gmenta  adhibet,  digna  certe  est  illis  defectibus  qui  eam  semper 
comitantur ;  cum  non  sit  aut  ad  fiedlendum  satis  ingeniosa,  aut 
ad  utendum  satis  commoda,  aut  ad  salubritatem  satis  tuta  et 
innocua.  Miramur  autem  pravam  banc  consuetudinem  fucandi 
l^es  censorias,  tarn  ecdesiasticas  quam  civiles,  (qusB  alias  in 
luxuriam  circa  Testes  aut  cultus  capillorum  effoeminatos  admo- 
dum  fuerint  seTerae)  ita  diu  fugisse.  Legimus  certe  de  Jeza- 
bele,  quod  pigmentis  faciem  obliverit;  verum  de  Esibera  et 
Juditha  nil  tale  perhibetur. 

Pergamus  ad  Athleticam.  Eam  sensu  intelligimus  paulo 
largiori,  quam  accipi  consuevit.  Hue  enim  referimus,  quid- 
quid  versatur  circa  conciliandam  qualemcunque  (quam  corpus 
humanum  suscipit)  Habilitatem ;  sive  sit  Agilitatis,  sive  Tole- 
rantise.  Quarum  Agilitas  duas  babet  partes,  Bobur  et  Yeloci- 
tatem ;  ac  Tolerantia  itidem  duas,  vel  Indigentiarum  Naturalium 
Patientiam,  vel  in  Cruciatibus  Fortitudinem.  Quorum  omnium 
videmus  ssepenumero  exempla  insignia,  in  practica  funan)bal<>- 
rum;  in  duro  victu  hominum  quorundam  barbarorum;  in 
stupendis  viribus  maniacorum;  et  in  constantia  nonnullorum 
inter  exquisita  tormenta.  Imo  si  aliqua  alia  reperiatur  facul- 
tas  qu8B  in  priorem  partitionem  non  cadit  (qualis  in  Urinatori- 
bus  ssBpe  conspioitur,  qui  mirifice  anbelitum  cohibere  possunt), 
ad  banc  ipsam  artem  aggregari  volumus.  Atque  quod  ta}ia 
fieri  quandoque  possint^  manifestissimum  est;  at  philosophia  et 
inquisitio  causarum  circa  eadem  fere  n^lecta  jacet ;  banc  arbi- 
tramur  ob  causam,  quod  bominibus  persuasum  sit  bujusmodi 
magisteria  nature  solummodo  vel  ex  peculiari  certorum  bomi- 
num  indole  (qu»  sub  disciplinam  non  cadit),  vel  a  diutina  ab 

1  ConiI>ar«  Bacon's  Hiitoria  Vtt4B  H  MortU,  particularly  for  the  view  he  takes  of 
the  depredaUom  of  the  animal  spirits. 
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annis  usque  puerilibus  consuetudine  (qu»  potiua  imperari  quam 
doceri  solet)^  obtinere.  Quod  etsi  verum  prorsus  non  eit^ 
tamen  defectus  hujusmodi  rerum  quid  attinet  notare  ?  Certa- 
mina  enim  Olympica  jam  diu  cessarunt ;  turn  etiam  in  ejusmodi 
rebus  mediocritas  sufficit  ad  usum^  excelleutia  autem  mercena- 
riss  cuidam  osteniationi  fere  inservit 

Postremo  accedimus  ad  Aries  Voluptarias.  E»  secundum 
sensus  ipsos  dispertito  sunt.  Oculos  oblectat  prascipue  Picto- 
ria^  cum  aliis  artibus  innumeris  (qu»  ad  magnificentiam  spectant) 
circa  aedificia^  hortos^  vestes  vasa,  calices^  gemmas,  et  similia. 
Aures  demulcet  Musica^  qu»  tanta  vocum^  spiritus^  chordarum^ 
varietate  et  apparatu  instructa  est  Olim  etiam  Hydraulica 
pro  Coryphaeis  quibusdam  artis  ejus  habita  sunt^  quad  nunc 
prope  obsoleverunt  Atque  artes,  quae  ad  visum  aut  auditum 
spectant^  prad  aliis  praocipue  liberales  habitas  sunt.  Sensus  hi  duo 
magis  casti ;  scientias  magis  eruditas ;  quippe  qui  etiam  Mathe- 
maticam  veluti  ancillam  in  familiis  suis  habeant.  Etiam  altera 
ad  memoriam  et  demonstrationes^  altera  ad  mores  et  affectus 
animi  nonnihil  respicit  Beliquorum  sensuum  oblectationes^ 
atque  artes  circa  ipsos^  minus  in  honore  sunt ;  veluti  luxuriaa 
quam  magnificentiad  propiores.  Unguenta^  odoramenta^  delicias 
et  cupediad  mensarum^  maxime  autem  incitamenta  libidinis^  re- 
ctius  censore  quam  doctore  indigent.  Optime  sane  a  quibusdam 
annotatum  est^  nascentibus  et  crescentibus  rebuspublicis  artes 
militares  florere^  in  statu  et  culmine  positis  liberales^  at  ad  de- 
dinationem  et  decasum  vergentibus  voluptarias.  Haec  vero 
aetas  nostra^  vereor  ne  tanquam  in  decasu  foelicitatis  in  artes 
voluptarias  inclinet.  Quare  ista  missa  Yaoiamus.  Cum  Artibus 
Yoluptariis  Joculares  copulo.  Deceptiones  siquidem  sensuiun 
inter  delectationes  sensuum  reponendas  sunt. 

Jam  vero^  transcursis  doctrinis  illis  circa  Corpus  Humanmn 
(Medicina^  Cosmetica^  Athletica,  Yoluptaria)^  illud  obiter  mc 
nemus:  cmn  in  corpore  humano  tot  res  in  considerationem 
veniantj  Partes,  Humores,  Functiones,  Facultates,  Accidentia; 
cumque  (si  nobis  integrum  esset)  constitui  oportmsset  corpus 
unicum  doctrinad  de  Corpore  Humano,  quae  ista  omnia  com- 
plecteretur  (simile  illi  doctrinae  de  Anima  de  qua  moz  dicemus), 
tamen  ne  artes  nimis  multiplicentur,  neve  veteres  artium  limites 
(plus  quam  necesse  fiierit)  transponantur;  doctrinam  de  Parti- 
bus  Corporis  Humani,  de  Functionibus,  de  Humoribus,  de 
Bespiratione,  de  Somno,  de  Generationei  de  Fcetu  et  Gestae 
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tione  in  Utero,  de  Augmentis,  de  Pubertate^  de  Canitie,  de 
Impmgaatione,  et  similibus^  in  Corpus  Medicine  recipimos ; 
licet  ad  officia  iUa  tria  non  proprie  pertineant;  sed  quia  Corpus 
ipsum  Hominia  sit  per  omnia  Medicin»  subjectum.  Motum 
autem  Voluntarium^  et  Sensum,  ad  doctrinam  de  Anima  rejici- . 
mus;  siquidem  Anim®  partes  in  his  duobus  sunt  potiores. 
Atque  sic  dootrinam^  quae  circa  Corpus  Hominis  versatur^  (quod 
AninuD  pro  tabemaculo  duntaxat  est^)  claudimus. 


CAPUT  III. 


Partitio  Philosophia  Humana  circa  Animamy  in  Doctrinam  de 
Spiraculo  et  Doctrinam  de  Anima  Sensibili  sive  Products. 
Partitio  secunda  ejusdem  Philosophies  in  Doctrinam  de  Sub- 
stantia et  Facultatibus  Animas  et  Doctrinam  de  Usu  et  Ob- 
jects Facultatum.  Appendices  du<B  DoctriruB  de  Facultatibus 
Animts;  Doctrina  de  Divinatione  Naturali^  et  Doctrina  de 
Fascinatione.  Distributio  Facultatum  Animcs  SensUnlis,  in 
Motum  et  Sensum. 

Veniamus  ad  doctrinam  de  Anima  Humana;  e  cujus  thesauris 
omnes  caeteraB  doctrinaB  depromptas  sunt.  Ejus  duas  sunt  partes ; 
altera  tractat  de  Anima  Bationali^  quas  divina  est;  altera  de 
Irrationaliy  quae  communis  est  cum  brutis.  Notavimus  autem 
paulo  superius  (ubi  de  Formis  loquebamur)  differentcs  iUas 
duas  Animarum  emanationes^  quae  in  prima  utriusque  crea- 
tione  se  dant  conspiciei\das ;  nimirum^  quod  altera  ortum  ha- 
buerit  a  Spiraculo  Dei^  altera  e  Matricibus  Elementonun. 
Nam  de  Animas  Bationalis  generatione  primitiva  ita  ait  Scri-> 
ptura,  Formavit  hominem  de  Umo  terrce,  et  spiravit  infaciem  efus 
spiraculum  vita.  At  generatio  Animas  Irrationalis,  sive  Bruto- 
rum,  facta  est  per  verba  ilia,  Producat  aqua;  Producat  terra^; 
hacc  autem  Anima  (quails  est  in  homine)  Animas  Bationali 

'  To  the  8^e  effect  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  says:  *' Anima  bnitorum  producitur  ex 
vlrtute  aliqu^  corpore^  anima  vero  humana  a  Deo.  £t  ad  hoc  signiflcandum  dicitur 
Oen.  i.  quantum  ad  alia  animalia  Producat  terra  animam  viventem ;  Quantum  vero 
ad  hominem  dicitur  quod  insplravit  in  faciem  ^ua  spiraculum  vitte." —  Sum.  TheoL 
t.  76.  6. 

But  the  doctrine  that  in  man  there  is  an  irrational  soul,  as  in  brutes,  to  which  the 
rational  soul  is  a  distinct  addition,  is  not  only  not  countenanced  as  I€.  Bouillet  sup- 
poses by  S.  Augustine  and  the  schoolmen  (see  his  edition  of  Bacon*s  philosophical 
works,  il.  p.  531.),  but  Is  distinctly  condemned  by  them.  Bacon  derived  it  from 
Telesius.     See  General  Preface,  p.  60. 
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organum  tantum  est^  atque  originem  habet  et  ipsa  quoque, 
quemadmodum  in  brutis^  e  limo  tente.  Neque  enim  dictum 
est,  Formavit  corpns  haminis  de  limo  terrcSy  sed  Formavit  homi- 
nem  ;  integrum  scilicet  bominem,  excepto  illo  spiraculo.  Quam- 
obrem  partem  primam  doctrinad  generalis  circa  Animam 
Hmnanam,  doctrinam  de  Spiraculo  appellabimus ;  Secundam 
vero,  doctrinam  de  Anima  Sensibili  sive  Producta.  Neque 
tamen,  cum  hactenus  Philosophiam  solam  tractemus  (quippe 
Sacram  Theologiam  in  fine  operis  collocavimus)  partitionem 
istam  a  Theologia  mutuaremus,  nisi  etiam  cum  principiis  Phi- 
losophise conveniret  Plurim®  enim  et  maxim®  sunt  Animao 
Humanaa  pnecellentias  supra  animas  brutorum,  etiam,  philo* 
sophantibus  secundum  sensum  manifestSB.  Ubicunque  autem 
tot  et  tantarum  invenitur  excellentiarum  symbolum,  ibi  merito 
semper  constitui  debet  differentia  specifica.  Itaque  nobis  non 
nimium  placet  confusa  ilia  et  promiscua  philosophorum  de 
Animad  Functionibus  tractatio;  ac  si  Anima  Humana  gradu 
potius  quam  specie  discriminata  esset  ab  anima  brutorum; 
non  aliter  quam  sol  inter  astra,  aut  aurum  inter  metalla. 

Subjungenda  est  etiam  partitio  alia  Doctrinae  Generalis  circa 
Animam  Humanam,  antequam  de  speciebus  fusius  loquamur. 
Etenim  quae  de  speciebus  postea  dicemus  utramque  partitionem, 
tum  illam  quam  jam  modo  posuimus,  tum  istam  quam  nuno 
proponemus,  simul  tractabunt.  Secunda  igitur  partitio  sit,  in 
doctrinam  de  Substantia  et  Facultatibus  Animas,  et  doctrinam 
de  Usu  et  Objectis  Facultatum. 

Prasmissis  itaque  his  partitionibus  geminis,  ad  species  acce- 
damus.  Doctrina  de  Spiraculo,  eademque  de  Substantia  Ani- 
mao  Hationalis,  complectitur  inquisitiones  illas  de  natura  ejus ; 
utrum  nativa  sit  ilia,  an  adventitia;  separabilis,  an  insepara^ 
bilis  ;  mortalis,  an  immortalis ;  quaienus  legibus  materia  aUigata, 
quatenus  minime ;  et  similia.  Quae  vero  hujus  sunt  generis, 
licet  etiam  in  philosophia  et  diligenliorem  et  altiorem  inquisi 
tionem  subire  possint  quam  adhuc  habetur,  utcunque  tamen  in 
fine  religioni  determinanda  et  diffinienda  rectius  transmitti 
censemus.  Aliter  enim  erroribus  baud  paucis  et  sensus  illusi- 
onibus  omnino  exponentur.  Etenim  cum  Substantia  Animao 
in  creatione  sua  non  fuerit  extracta  aut  deducta  ex  massa  cceli 
et  terrae,  sed  immediate  inspirata  a  Deo ;  cumque  leges  coeli  et 
terrac  sint  propria  subjecta  philoso{hiaB;  quomodo  possit  cogni- 
tio  de   Substantia  Animaa  Rational  Is  ex  philosophia  peti  ct 
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haberi?     Quinimo  ab  eadem  inspiratione  divina  hauriatur,  a 
qua  Substantia  Animas  primo  emanavit.' 

Doctrina  yero  de  Anima  Sensibili  eive  Producta^  etiam  qua- 
tenuB  ad  Substantiam  ejus,  vere'  inquiritur;  at  ea  inquisitio 
nobis  quasi  desiderari  videtur.  Quid  enim  ad  doctrinam 
de  Substantia  AnimflB  faciunt  Actus  Ultimus  et  Forma  Cor* 
porisy  et  hujusmodi  nugsB  logicss^?  Anima  siquidem  Sen* 
sibilis  Ave  Brutorum  plane  substantia  oerporea  oensenda 
est,  a  calore  attenuata  et  facta  invisibilis;  aura  (inquam) 
ex  natura  flammea  et  aerea  conflata>  aeris  moUitie  ad  imprea- 
sionem  reoipiendam,  ignis  vigore  ad  actionem  vibrandam^  do- 
tata;  partim  ex  oleosis,  partim  ex  aqueis  nutrita;  corpore 
obducta,  atque  in  animalibus  perfectis  in  capite  prsBcipue  locata, 
in  nervis  percurrens,  et  sanguine  spirituoso  arteriarum  refecta 
et  reparata;  quemadmodum  Bemardinus  Telesius,  et  disci* 
pulus  ejus  Augustinus  Donius,  aliqua  ex  parte  non  omnino 
inutiliter  asseruerunt^'  Itaque  de  hac  doctrina  diligentior  fiat 
inquisitio;  eo  magis,  quod  hssc  res  non  bene  intellecta  opi- 
niones  superstitiosas  et  plane  contaminatas,  et  dignitatem 
AnimiB  Humann  pessime  conculcantes^  de  Metempsycbosi  et 
Lustrationibus  Animarum  per  periodos  annorum,  denique  de 
nimis  propinqua  Anims  Humanie  erga  animas  brutorum  per 
omnia  oognatione,  peperit.     Est  autem  hsdc  Anima  in  bnitis 

'  The  anima  rationalis  is  Immaterial,  —  the  anima  seDslbiUs  is  as  much  material  as 
any  other  part  of  man*8  frame.  To  it  however  Telealus,  whom  Bacon  here  fbUowa, 
aacribes  sensation,  imagination,  &&,  leaving  the  higher  fkcultiea,  and  especially  the 
moral  sense  as  the  portion  of  the  anima  rationalis.  Donius,  to  whom  Bacon  refers  a 
little  farther  on,  in  eflTect  r^ecta  the  anima  rationalis  altogether ;  admitting.  In  appa- 
rently insincere  deference  to  received  opinions,  that  it  may  exiat ;  but  holding  that.  If 
it  does  so,  it  is  incognisable  by  human  reason. 

*  Bacon  refers  to  the  Aristotelian  deflcStion  of  the  sonl,  *'  Actus  primus  corporis 
phyaici  organicl  vitam  potentia  habentis,"  and  to  the  doctrine  immediately  connected 
with  this  definition  that  the  soul  is  the  form  of  man.  It  is  obvious  that  the  actua 
primus  may  also  be  spoken  of  as  actus  ultimus,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the 
arrangement  proceeds,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  Bacon  had  any  reason  for  deviating 
from  the  usual  phraseology. 

With  respect  to  the  phrase  **  forma  corporis,"  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Scotists 
maintained  the  existence  of  a  ^  forma  corporis,**  that  namely  which  gives  the  body 
corporeity  distinct  fh)m  the  Informing  principle  or  soul  of  man ;  —  a  subtlety  intro- 
duced to  evade  the  difflcultiM  which  the  gradual  development  of  the  body  fiom  Its 
first  rudiments  to  perfection,  —  that  is.  Its  gradual  progress  to  corporeity,  —  appears  to 
present  when  contrasted  with  the  way  in  which  the  rational  soul  is  inAised.  For  It  was 
a  received  opinion  that  the  soul  is  not  **  ex  traduce,"  that  is,  not  derived  from  that  of 
the  progenitor,  but  on  the  contraiy  is  infused  as  it  were  ab  extra  into  the  body  it 
informs. 

'  See  the  fifth  book  of  Teleslus  De  Rerum  Naiwra,  and  the  second  book,  parti- 
cularly the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters,  of  Donius  De  Nahtrd  Haminit ;  and  compare 
Campanella  De  Sentu  Acnon,  li.  4.  CampanelU  foUowt  Telealus  more  closely  than 
Donius  does. 
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anima  principalis^  cujus  corpus  brutorum  organum ;  in  homine 
autem,  organum  tantum  et  ipsa  Anim»  Bationalis ;  et  Spiritus 
potius  appellatione  quam  Animas  indigitari  possit*  Atque  de 
Substantia  Anim»  hactenus. 

Facultates  autem  Animro  notissimae  sunt;  Intellectus^  Batio, 
Fhantasia^  Memoria^  Appetitus,  Voluntas^  denique  universal 
illse^  circa  quas  versantur  scienti®  Logicso  et  Ethice.  Sed  in 
doctrina  de  Anima^  Origines  ipsarum  tractari  debent,  idque 
physicQ,  prout  anim»  innatsB  sint  et  adhaereant ;  Usus  tantum 
ipsarum,  et  Objecta,  illis  alteris  artibus  deputantur,  Atque  in 
hac  parte  nihil  egr^ii  (ut  nobis  videtur)  adhuc  repertum  est ; 
quanquam  desiderari  eam  baud  sane  dixerimus.  Habet  etiam 
pars  ista  De  Facultatibus  Animse,  appendices  duas;  quad  et 
ipsad»  quemadmodum  tractantur,  potius  fumos  nobis  exhibuerunt 
quam  flammam  aliquam  lucidam  veritatis.  Altera  harum  est 
doctrina  de  Divinatione  Naturali ;  altera  de  Fascinatione. 

Divinationem  ab  antiquis,  nee  male,  in  duas  partes  divisam 
habemus;  Artifioialem^etNaturalem.  Artificialis,  ratiocinando, 
ex  indicatione  signorum,  praedictionem  colligit :  Naturalis,  ex 
ipsa  animi  praesensione  interna,  absque  signorum  adminiculis, 
praesagit.  Artificialis  duplex ;  altera  argumentatur  ex  Causis, 
altera  ex  Experimentis  tantum,  coeca  quadam  authoritate. 
Quad  posterior,  ut  plurimum,  superstitiosa  est;  quales  erant 
ethnicorum  disciplinao  circa  Inspectionem  Extorum,  Yolatum 
Avium,  et  similia.  Etiam  Chaldadorum  Astrologia  solennior, 
non  multo  melior.  At  Artificialis  Divinatio  utraque  inter 
diversas  scientias  spargitur.  Habet  Astrologus  pnedictiones 
suas,  ex  situ  astrorum.  Habet  etiam  Medicus  suas,  de  morte 
ingruente ;  de  convalescentia ;  de  symptomatibus  morborum  su- 
perventuris,  ex  urinis,  pulsibus,  aspectu  aegrorum,  et  similibus, 
Habet  et  Politicus  suas ;  O  urbem  venaUm,  et  cito  perituram  si 
emptorem  invenerit^ ;  cujus  vaticinii  fides  non  diu  morata  est; 
impleta  primum  in  Sylla,  postea  in  Cadsare.  Hujusmodi  igitur 
praedictiones  praesentis  non  sunt  instituti,  verum  ad  artes 
proprias  remitti  debent.  Naturalis  autem  Divinatio,  ex  vi 
scilicet  interna  animi  ortum  habens,  ea  demum  est  de  qua 
nunc  agitur.  HadC  duplex  est ;  altera  Nativa,  altera  per  In- 
fluxum.  Nativa  boc  nititur  suppositionis  fundamento;  quod 
anima  in  se  reducta  atque  coUecta,  nee  in  corporis  organa 
diilbsa,  babeat  ex  vi  propria  essentia^  suas  aliquam  praenotioncm 

>  Sallust,  lo  Belt  Jugurtta.  38. 
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rerum  futurarum.  Ilia  vero  optime  cernitur  in  somnis, 
ecstasibua,  confiniis  mortis ;  rarius  inter  yigilandum^  aut  cum 
corpus  sanum  sit  ac  yalidum.^  Hujusmodi  vero  status  animi 
proeuratur  fere  aut  adjuvatur  ex  abstinentiis^  atque  illis  rebus 
que  animam  a  muneribus  corporis  exercendis  maxime  sevocant, 
ut  sua  natura  absque  impeditionibus  exteriorum  gaudere  possit. 
Divinatio  vero  per  Influxum  Hoc  altero  suppositionis  funda- 
mento  nititur;  quod  anima,  veluti  speculum^  illuminationem 
quandam  secundariam  a  pre&scientia  Dei  et  spirituum  excipiaft; 
cui  etiam  idem,  qui  priori,  status  et  regimen  corporis  confert 
Eadem  enim  animte  sevocatio  efficit,  ut  et  sua  natura  impensius 
utatur,  et  divinorum  influxuum  sit  magis  susceptiva ;  nisi  quod 
in  Diyinationibus  per  Influxum  anima  fervore  quodam  atque 
tanquam  numinis  prsesentis  impatientia  (quae  apud  priscos  Sacri 
Furoris  nomine  vocabatur)  corripiatur;  in  Divinatione  autem 
Nativa,  quieti  potius  et  vacationi  propior  sit. 

Fasoinatio  autem  est  vis  et  actus  imaginationis  intensivus  in 
corpus  alterius:  (vim  enim  imaginationis  super  corpus  proprium 
ipsius  imaginantis  superius  perstrinximus.)  In  hoc  genere 
scbola  Faraoelsi,  et  ementitce  Naturalis  ISJ^se  cultores,  tarn 
fuerunt  immodici  ut  imaginationis  impetum  et  apprehensionem 
Miracula-patranti  Fidei  tantum  non  exfequarint'  Alii  ad 
similitudinem  veri  propius  accedentes,  cum  occultas  rerum 
energias  et  impressiones,  sensuum  irradiationes,  contagionum 
de  corpore  in  corpus  transmissiones,  virtutum  magneticarum 
delationes,  acutius  intuerentur,  in  earn  opinionem  devenerunt, 
ut  multo  magis  a  spiritu  in  spiritum  (cum  spiritus  praB  rebus 
omnibus  sit  et  ad  agendum  strenuus,  et  ad  patiendum  tener 
et  mollis)  impressiones  et  delationes  et  communicationes  fieri 
poterint.  Unde  increbuerunt  opiniones  facts  quasi  populares 
de  Genio  superiori,  de  hominibus  quibusdam  infaustis  et 
ominosis,  de  ictibus  amoris   et  invidisB,  et  aliae  his  similes. 

*  A  curious  Illustratioii  of  this  remark  is  meutioDed  in  the  geography  ascribed  to 
Ibn  HaukaL  When  a  prince  among  the  Khasars  was  made  Khakan,  he  was  strangled 
with  a  piece  of  taffeta,  and  asked,  when  he  could  scarcely  breathe,  how  long  he  had 
to  reign.  He  answered  so  many  years  ;  and  if  be  reached  the  term,  was  then  put  to 
death.  This  was  also  a  Turkish  usage,  except  that  it  does  not  seem  that  they  put  the 
prince  to  death  if  he  lived  as  long  as  he  bad  foretold.  See  Khiproth,  Tableaux  Hisi. 
de  rAsie,  p.  273. 

On  the  sutuect  of  natural  divination  see  Campanella,  De  Senitu  jRertim,  iii.  7 — II. 
He  says  of  himself:  '<  Ast  ego,  cum  mall  quippiam  mihi  imminet,  inter  somniura  et 
vlgillam  audire  soleo  vocem  dare  loquentem.mihi  *  Campanella,  Campnnella,*  et  inter- 
dum  alia  addentem,  et  ego  attendo  nee  intelllgo  quis  sit.'* 

'  See  Paracelsus*s  tract  De  Ft  imaginaiivd  and  many  other  parts  of  his  writings. 
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Atque  huic  conjuncta  est  disquisition  quamodo  imoffinatio 
intendi  et  fortiori  passitf  Quippe  si  imaginatio  fortis  tan- 
tanim  sit  virium^  oper»-pretium  fuerit  nosse  quibus  modis 
earn  ezaltari  et  seipea  majorem  fieri  detur?  Atque  hie  oblique^ 
nee  minus  periculose^  se  insinuat  palliatio  qusdam  et  defensio 
maximm  partis  Magi®  Cteremonialis.  Speciosus  enim  fuerit 
pnetextusj  csremonias^  efaaracteres^  ineantationes^  gesUeuk- 
tiones^  amuleta,  et  similia^  non  ex  aliquo  tacito  aut  saeramentali 
cam  malis  spiritibus  contractu  vires  nancisci' ;  sed  eo  pertinere 
tantum^  ut  imaginatio  illius  qui  his  utitur  roboretur  et  exaltetur ; 
quemadmodum  etiam  in  religione  usus  imaginum^  ad  mentes 
hpminum  in  rerum  contemplatione  defigendas  et  devotionem 
preoantium  excitandam^  invaluit.  Attamen  mea  talis  est  sen?- 
tentia;  etiamsi  detur  vim  imaginationis  esse  utique  potentem; 
atque  insuper  cseremonias  vim  illam  intendere  et  roborare; 
posito  denique  quod  adhibeantur  cseremonin  ad  hanc  inten* 
tionem  sincere,  atque  tanquam  remedium  physicum,  absque 
aliqua  vel  minima  cogitatione  de  invitandis  per  ipsas  auxiliis 
spirituum;  haberi  nihilominus  deb^it  pro  iUicitis,  propterea 
quod  sententin  illi  divinte  adversus  hominem  propter  peccatiun 
latas  repugnent  et  recalcitrent.  In  sudare  vulttis  comedes  paneni 
iuum*^  Siquidem  Magia  ejus  generis  egregios  illos  fructus 
quibus  Deua  pretium  laborem  constituit,  adipiscendos  proponit 
per  paucas  easque  faciles  et  minime  operosas  observantias. 

Supersunt  doctrine  dues,  quae  ad  Facultates  Animse  Inferioris 
sive  Sensibilis  prsecipue  spectant;  utpote  qute  cum  organis 
corporeis  maxime  communicant;  altera  de  Motu  Voluntario, 
altera  de  Sensu  et  Sensibili.  In  priori  harum,  etiam  alias 
aatis  jejune  inquisita,  unica  pars  fere  Integra  deest  Etenim  de 
officio  et  &brica  commoda  nervorum  et  musculorum,  et  aliorum 
qu»  ad  hunc  motum  requiruntur ;  quseque  pars  corporis  qui- 
escat  dum  alia  moveatur ;  tum  quod  hujusce  motus  rector  et 
quasi  auriga  sit  imaginatio,  adeo  ut  dimissa  imagine  ad  quam 
motus  fertur  statim  intercipiatur  et  sistatur  motus  ipse  (ut  cum 
deambulamua,  si  alia  subeat  cogitatio  acris  et  defixa,  continue 
eonsistimus) ;  et  aliie  nonnuUs  subtilitates  non  make,  in  obser- 
vationem  et  inquisitionem  jampridem  venerunt      Quomodo 

*  Fftnoelsus  nysthat  the  deyiPs  claiming  credit  fbr  the  efficacy  of  these  devices  fo  u 
absurd  u  If,  while  the  sheep  were  Inquiring  to  whom  a  lock  of  wool  belonged,  the 
wolf  should  come  up  and  affirm  that  it  wu  hit. 

*  Oen.  lU.  19. 
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vero  compresfiiones  et  dilatationes  et  agitationes  spiritus  (qui 
proculdubio  motuB  fons  est)  corpoream  et  crassam  partium 
molem  flectat,  excitet,  aut  pellat,  adhuc  diligenter  iiiquisitum 
et  ti'actatum  non  est.  Neque  mimniy  cum  Anima  ipsa  Sensibilis 
hactenus  potius  pro  entelechia  et  functione  quadam  habita  sit^ 
quam  pro  substantia.^  At  quando  jam  innotuerit  ipsom  ease 
substantiam  corpoream  et  materiatam^  necesse  est  etiam  ut 
quibus  nixibus  aura  tam  pusilla  et  teaera  corpora  tarn  crasaa  et 
dura  in  motu  ponere  possit  inquiratur.  De  hac  parte  igitor, 
cum  destderetuTy  fiat  inquisitio. 

.  At  de  Sensu  et  Sensibili  longe  uberior  et  diligentior  adhibita 
est  inquisitio^  tam  in  tractatibus  circa  ea  generalibus  quam 
in  artibus  q)ecialibus5  utpote  Perspectivay  Musica ;  quam  vere, 
nihil  ad  institutum;  quandoquidem  ilia  tanquam  Desiderata 
ponere  non  liceat.  Sunt  tamen  du®  partes  nobiles  et  insignes, 
quas  in  hac  doctrina  desiderari  statuimua ;  altera  de  Differentia 
Perceptionis  et  Sensus^  altera  de  Forma  Lucis. 

Atque  differentiam  inter  Perceptionem  et  Sensum  bene 
enucleatam  debuerant  philosophi  tractatibus  suis  de  Sensu 
et  Sensibili  pnemittere^  ut  rem  OAxime  fundamentalem. 
Videmus  enim  quasi  omnibus  corporibus  naturalibus  inesse 
vim  manifestam  percipiendi;  etiam  electionem  quandam  amiQ% 
ampleciendi^  inimica  et  aliena  fugiendL  Neque  nos  de 
subtilioribus  perceptionibus  tantum  loquimur;  veluti  cum 
magnes  ferrum  allicit;  flamma  ad  naphtham  assilit;  bulla 
bullae  approximata  coit;  radiatio  ab  objecto  albo  dissilit; 
corpus. animalis  utilia  assimilat,  inutilia  excemit;  spongife  pars 
(etiam  super  aquam  elevata)  aquam  attrahit,  aerem  expellit ; 
et  hujusmodi.  Etenim  quid  attinet  talia  enumerare  ?  Nullum 
siquidem  corpus  ad  aliud  admotum  illud  immutat  aut  ab  illo 
immutatur,  nisi    operationem    prsocedat  Perceptio  reciprocal 

'  In  the  school  philosophy,  at  least  among  the  Bealista,  evtry  substantial  form  (and 
the  soul  among  the  rest)  was  regarded  as  a  tubstance.  This  of  course  Implies  the 
possibility  of  its  independent  existence,  though,  as  form  and  matter  are  oorrelativea, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  either  can  exist  apart  firom  the  other.  This  difficulty 
however  seems  to  have  been  completely  surmounted  or  set  aside ;  and  thus,  for  instance, 
St  Thomas  Aquinas  affirms  that  angels  are  immaterial  forms  (Sum,  ThtelL  L  61)). 
Bacon's  remark  that  the  soul  had  hitherto  been  looked  on  rather  as  a  function  than  a 
substance  refers,  I  think,  to  Melancthon's  exposition  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine. 
For  Melancthon,  whose  views  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  had  long  great  influence  in  the 
Protestant  universities,  affirms  that,  according  to  the  true  view  of  Aristotle's  opinion, 
the  soul  is  not  a  substance  but  an  ivrtk^xfta  or  functio.  The  word  ivT€/<4x*ia  he 
conceives  to  be  only  a  modification  of  Mo^dx^ia,  which  he  proposes  to  render  **  habi- 
tualis  agitatio  seu  9^afus  qua;dam  ciens  actiones."    See  his  Z>«  Animd,  c.  15. 
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PercipU  corpus  meatus  quibus  se  insinuat ;  percipit  impetum 
alterius  corporis  cui  cedit;  percipit  Bmo&onem  alterius  corporis 
a  quo  detinebatur^  cum  se  recipit;  percipit  divulsionem  sui 
continui,  cui  ad  tempus  resistit;  ubique  denique  est  Perceptio. 
Aer  yero  Calidum  et  Frigidum  tarn  acute  percipit,  ut  ejus 
Perceptio  sit  longe  subtilior  quam  tactus  humani ;  qui  tamen 
pro  calidi  et  fiigidi  norma  habetur.  Duplex  igitur  depre- 
henditur  circa  banc  doctrinam  hominum  culpa;  alia,  quod 
earn  intactam  et  intractatam  (cum  tamen  sit  res  nobilissima) 
plerumque  reliquerunt;  alia,  quod  qui  huic  contemplationi 
forte  animum  adjecerunt  longius  quam  par  est  provecti  sunt,  et 
Sensutn  corporibus  omnibus  tribuerunt;  ut  piaculum  fere  sit 
ramum  arboris  aveUere,  ne  forte  instar  Polydori  ingemiscat. 
At  debuerant  illi  DiflPerentiam  Perceptionis  et  Sensus,  non 
tantum  in  comparatione  sensibilium  ad  insensibilia^  secundum 
corpus  integrum^  explorare,  (veluti  plantarum  et  animalium) ; 
yerum  etiam  in  corpore  ipso  sensibili  animadvertere^  quid  in 
causa  sit  cur  tot  actiones  expediantur  absque  omni  tamen 
Sensu;  cur  alimenta  digerantur,  ^erantur;  humores  et  succi 
sursum  deorsum  ferantur ;  cor  et  pulsus  yibrent ;  yiscera  sua 
quieque  opificia,  sicut  officin®^  producant ;  et  tamen  h»c  omnia^ 
et  complura  alia,  absque  Sensu  fiant?  Verum  homines  non 
satis  acute,  qualis  sit  actio  Sensus,  yiderunt ;  atque  quod  genus 
corporis,  quad  mora,  quae  conduplicatio  impressionis  ad  hoc 
requirantur,  ut  dolor  yel  yoluptas  sequatur  ?  Denique  difie- 
rentiam  inter  Perceptionem  simplicem  et  Sensum  nullo  modo 
nosse  yidentur;  nee  quatenus  fieri  possit  Perceptio  absque 
Sensu.  Neque  enim  hec  yerborum  tantum  controyersia  est, 
eed  de  re  magni  prorsus  momenti.  De  hac  igitur  doctrina 
(ut  inprimis  utili,  et  ad  plurima  spectante)  melius  inquiratur. 
Quandoquidem  etiam  circa  banc  rem  inscitia  tantum  apud 
nonnullos  ex  antiquis  philosophis  potuerit,  ut  omnibus  sine 
discrimine  corporibus  animam  infundi  putayerint ;  neque  enim 
yidebant  quomodo  Motus  cum  discretione  fieri  potuerit  absque 
Sensu,  aut  Sensus  adesse  absque  Anima.' 

'  There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  tbe  view  which  Bacon  here  maintains  antf 
that  which  we  flnfl  in  several  passages  in  the  writings  of  Leibnits.  See  his  Moma' 
dobgie,  §§  ^^»  <^^  ^^'»  ^^  ^^  Prindpe*  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  Grace,  §  4.  The  distinc- 
tion between  perceptio  and  sensus  corresponds  In  Leibniti*s  language  to  that  between 
perception  and  apperception,  a  distinction  on  which  the  classification  of  the  different 
orders  of  monads  essentially  depends.  It  Is  not  probable  that  Bacon  was  acquainted  with 
the  most  celebrated  treatise  on  tbe  doctrine  of  universally  diffused  sensation,  namely 
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De  Forma  Lucia  quod  debita  non  facta  fuerit  inqtiisltio 
(pnesertim  cum  in  Ferspectiva  etrenue  elaborarint  homines), 
etupenda  qu»dam  negligentia  censeri  possit.  Etenim  nee  in 
Ferspectiva  nee  alias  aUquid  de  Luce  quod  valeat  inquisitum 
est.  Radiationes  ejus  tractantur,  ori^nes  minime.  Sed  ooUo- 
catio  demum  Ferspective  inter  Mathematica  hunc  ipsum  de- 
fectum,  et  alios  similes,  peperit ;  quia  a  Phy  sicis  premature 
discessum  est.  Tractatio  autem  de  Luce  et  causis  ejus  in  Phy- 
sicis  rursus  superstitiosa  fere  est,  tanquam  de  re  inter  divina  et 
natunJia  media;  adeo  ut  quidam  ez  Platonicis  eam  Materia 
ipsa  antiquiorem  introduxerint :  cum  enim  spatium  esset  diffla- 
tum,  id  primum  lumine,  postea  vero  corpore  impletum  fuisse, 
vanissimo  commento  asseruerunt;  quando  tamen  Scripturse 
Sacrse  massam  coeli  et  teme  tenebrosam,  ante  lucem  creatam, 
diserte  posuerint.'  Quae  vero  phy  sice  et  secundum  sensum  de 
ea  tractantur,  ea  statim  ad  radiationes  descendunt,  ut  parum 
physiciB  inquisitionis  circa  banc  rem  extet.  Debuerant  autem 
homines  contemplationes  suas  submittere  paulisper,  et  quid  sit 
Corporibus  omnibus  Lucidis  commune  inquirere,  tanquam  de 
Forma  Lucis.  Etenim  quam  immensa  est  corporis  differentia 
(si  ex  dignitate  considerentur)  inter  solem  et  lignum  putridum, 
aut  squamas  etiam  piscium  putridas?  Liquirere  etiam  debue- 
rant, quid  tandem  in  causa  sit  cur  aliqua  ignescant,  et  Lucem 
ex  se  jaciant  calefacta,  alia  minime  ?  Ferrum,  metalla,  lapides, 
vitrum,  ligna,  oleum,  seyum,  ab  igne,  vel  flammam  vibrant  vel 
saltem  rubescunt ;  at  aqua,  aer,  acerrimo  et  tanquam  furenti 
calore  ferveiacta,  nihil  tamen  Lucis  adipiscuntur,  nee  splen- 
dent. Quod  si  quis  hoc  eo  fieri  putet  quod  proprium  sit  ignis 
lucerey  aqua  autem  et  a^r  igni  omnino  inimica  sint;  is  sane 
nunquam  per  obscura  noctis  in  aqua  salsa,  tempestate  calida, 
remigavit;  cum  guttulas  aquae,  ex  remorum  concussione  subsi- 
lientes,  micare  et  lucescere  videre  potuisset     Quod  etiam  fit  in 


the  De  Sauu  Herum  of  Campanella,  as  it  was  not  published  much  before  the  appearance 
of  the  i>e  AuffmnUtt ;  but  the  same  doctrine  had,  as  Brucker  remarks,  been  taught, 
though  not  in  so  formal  a  manner,  by  Telesius,  with  whose  works  Bacon  was  as  we 
know  fumiliar ;  and  it  may  in  truth  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  Giordano  Bruno,  of 
Ciesalpinus,  and  of  Gilbert,  and  probably  in  those  of  many  of  their  contemporariea. 
See  for  Leibnitx*s  remarks  as  to  the  origin  of  this  doctrine,  his  letter  to  Thomasius, 
referred  to  in  the  note  at  p,  46. 

*  Bacon  appears  to  refer  to  the  visionary  opinions  of  Fludd.  See  the  first  part  of 
Fludd*s  great  work  referred  to  in  the  note  at  p.  526.  The  process  of  creation  is  illustrated 
by  some  curious  engravings.  There  is  an  account  of  Fludd's  views  on  this  and  other 
sul^ects  in  Tennemann*8  History  of  PkHotophy,  ix.  p.  218. 
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spuma  .maris  ferventiore,  quom  Pulmoncm  Marinum'  vocant. 
Quid  denique  habent  commune  cum  flamma  et  ignitis  cicen- 
dulse  et  luciol» ;  et  musca  Indica^  quas  cameram  totam  illustrat ; 
et  oculi  quorundam  animalium  in  tenebris ;  et  saccharum  inter 
radendum  aut  frangendum ;  et  sudor  equi  nocte  sestuosa  festi- 
nantis;  et  alia  nonnulla?    Quin  et  Homines  tam  parum  in  hac 
re  Tiderunt^  ut  plerique  scintillas  e  silice^  aerem  attritum  putent. 
Attamen  quando  aer  calore  non  ignescat,  et  Lncem  manifesto 
concipiat,  quomodo  tandem  fit  ut  noctu»  et  feles  et  alia  non- 
nulla animalia  noctu  cemant  ?     Adeo  ut  ipsi  aeri  (quando  visio 
absque  Luce  non  transigatur)  necesse  est  inesse  Lucem  aliquam 
natiyam  et  genuinam^  quamvis  tenuem  admodum  et  infirmam, 
quiB  tamen  sit  radiis  visivis  hujusmodi  animalium  proportibnata^ 
iisque  ad  videndum  sufficiat.'    Yerum  hujusce  mali  (ut  plurimo- 
rum)  causa  est^  quod  homines  ex  instantiis  particularibus  For- 
mas  naturarum  Communes  non  elicuerunt ;  id  quod  nos  tanquam 
subjectum  proprium  Metaphysicse  posuimus^  qu»  et  ipsa  Phy- 
sicss  sive  doctrins  de  Natura  pars  est.     Itaque  de  Forma  et 
Originibus  Lucis  fiat  inquisitio,  eaque  interim  inter  Desiderata 
ponatur.     Atque  de  doctrina  circa  Substantiam'Animte  tam 
Bationalis  quam  Sensibilis^  cum  Facultatibus 
suis ;  atque  de  ejusdem  doctrinso 
Appendicibus^  base 
dicta  sint. 

*  See  N4mm  Or^atnm,  H  12.  p.  848.,  where  Baoon  speaks  of  the  same  phcno- 
mon. 

*  That  there  is  always  some  light  in  the  air  is  a  doctrine  of  Telesliis's.    See  note  1. 
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AD   RE6EM    SUUM. 

CAPUT  I. 

Partitio  DoctrifUB  circa  Usum  et  Objecta  Facultatum  ArdmcB 
Humana  in  Lo|pcsin,  et  EthicaxiL  Partitio  Logic4B  in  Artes 
InTeniendi,  Jumcandi^  Betinendi,  et  TradendL 

DoCTBiNA  circa  Intellectum  (Rex  optime)  atque  ilia  altera  circa 
Voluntatem  Hominis^  in  natalibus  suis  tanquam  gemellie  sunt. 
Etenim  Illnminationifl  Puritas  et  Arbitrii  Libertas  simul  incoe- 
perunty  simul  corruerunt.'  Neque  datur  in  universitate  reram 
tarn  intima  sympaihid,  quam  ilia  Veri  et  Boni.  Quo  magis 
rubori  fuerit  viris  doctis,  si  scientia  sint  tanquam  angeli  ala- 
ti,  cupiditatibus  vero  tanquam  serpentes^  qui  humi  reptant; 
circumgerentes  animas  instar  speculi  sane^  sed  menstruatL' 

Yenimus  jam  ad  doctrinam  circa  Usum  et  Objecta  Faculta* 
tum  Anim®  Humans.  Dla  duas  habet  partes,  easque  notis- 
simas  et  consensu  receptas ;  Logicam  et  Ethicam :  nisi  quod 
Doctrinam  Civilem,  qii®  vulgo  ut  pars  Ethicas  coUocatur,  jam 
ante  emancipaverimusy  et  in  integram  doctrinam  de  Homine 
Congregate  sive  in  Societate  constituerimus ;  hie  tantum  de 

*  Namely  at  tbe  foil ;  as  St  Thomas  Aquioas  observes :  '*  Homo  peccando  liberum 
arbitrium  dicitur  perdidisse,  non  quantum  ad  llbertatem  naturalem  qu«  est  a  coactione, 
sed  quantum  ad  llbertatem  qua  est  a  culpa  et  miserlA.*'  —  Sum.  TfteoL  U  83.  S. 

'  For  an  account  of  tbe  notion  on  which  this  use  of  the  word  menstroatus  is 
founded,  see  Aristotle  De  InwmniU,  2.  8.,  or  Pliny  [vil.  IS.] 
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Homine  Segregato  tractantes.  Logica  de  Intellectu  et  Ra- 
tione ;  Ethica  de  Yolnntate,  Appetitu,  et  Affectibus  disserit : 
altera  Decreta,  altera  Actionee  progignit  Verum  quidem  est, 
quod  Phanta^  in  utraque  proyincia,  tarn  judiciali  quam  mini- 
Bteriali^  legati  cujusdam  aut  intemuncii  aut  procuratoris  reci- 
proci  Yicee  gent.  Nam  Sensus  idola  omnigena  Phantasiie  tradit^ 
de  quibus  poetea  Batio  judicat :  at  Batio  vicissim  idola  electa  et 
probata  Pliantasias  transmittit^  priusquam  fiat  executio  decreti. 
Siquidem  motum  voluntarium  perpetuo  praecedit  eumqtie  in- 
citat  phantasia;  adeo  ut  phantasia  sit  utrique^  tain  rationi 
quam  voluntatis  instrumentum  commune  ;  nisi  quod  Janus  iste 
bifrons  sit  et  duas  obvertat  facies.  Fades  enim  rationem  aspi- 
ciens^  veritatis  habet  effigiem ;  facies  autem  actionem  aspiciens^ 
eflSgiem  bonitalis ;  quss  tamen  sint  facies, 

quales  decet  esse  sororum.^ 

Neque  vero  merus  et  nudus  intemuncius  est  phantasia;  sed 
authoritatem  non  exiguam  Tel  accipit  Tel  usurpat,  prster  dela- 
lionem  simplicem  mandati.  Eecte  enim  Aristoteles ;  Id  impe- 
rii  habet  anima  in  corpus,  quod  dominus  in  mancipium ;  ratio 
vero  in  phantanam,  quod  in  libera  civitate  magistratus  in  civem^, 
ad  quem  possit  sua  vice  redire  dominatio.  Videmus  enim 
quod  in  iis  qu»  simt  fidei  et  religionis,  phantasia  supra  ipsam 
rationem  seandat  et  evehatur ;  non  quod  illuminatio  divina 
locum  habeat  in  phantasia,  (quin  potius  in  ipsa  arce  mentis  et 
intellectus) ;  verum  quemadmodum  gratia  divina  in  virtutibus 
utitur  motibus  voluntatis,  ita  similiter  gratia  divijm  in  illumina- 
tionibus  utitur  motibus  phantasi® ;  unde  fit  ut  religio  semper 
aditmn  sibi  ac  viam  ad  animum  quassierit  per  Similitudines, 
Typos,  Parabolas,  Yisiones,  Insomnia.  Rursus  hand  humile  est 
regnum  phantasi»  in  persuasionibus,  a  vi  eloquentiro  insinuatis. 
Nam  ubi  per  orationis  artificia  hominum  animi  demulcentur, 
inflammantur,  et  in  quamcuuque  partem  pertrahuntur,  totum 
illud  fit  per  exuscitationem  phantasisB,  quss  impotens  jam  facta 
non  solum  rationi  insultat,  verum  eidem  vim  quodammodo  facit, 
partim  occoccando  partim  extimulando.  Neque  tamen  causa 
videtur,  cur  a  partitione  pribre  discedamus.     Nam  phantasia 

>  Metemorpb.  it  14. 

fKniK^w  Ktd  fiatrtXuHiP.  —  j4rite,  BoL  L  S. 

ipt^tf  ought  nUier  to  luiTe  been  rendered  by  apptiUua  than  by  pkantoiia  ;  but  the 
IK  hole  quotation  was  probably  made  from  memory. 
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Bcientias  fere  non  parit ;  siquidcm  poesis  (qiUD  prindpio  phan- 
tasUa  attributa  est)  pro  lusu  potius  ingenii  quam  pro  scientia 
habenda.  Potestatem  autem  phantasis  in  natoralibiu,  doctrinsD 
de  Anima  paulo  ante  assignayimae.  Earn  vero  qoam  babet 
cum  rbetorica  cognationem  illi  ipsi  arti  (de  qua  infra  tractabi- 
mufl)  remitti  par  est. 

Pars  ista  Humans  Philosopbise  qnte  ad  Logicam  spectat, 
ingeniorum  plurimorum  gustui  ac  palato  minus  grata  est;  et 
nihil  aliud  videtur  quam  spino6»  subtilitatis  laqueus  ac  tendi- 
cula.  Nam  sicut  vere  dicitur,  Seientiam  esse  animi  pabulum^ ; 
ita  m  hoc  pabulo  appetendo  et  deligendo  plerique  palatum  nacti 
sunt  Israelitarum  simile  in  deserto;  quos  cupido  incessit  re- 
deundi  ad  ollas  camium;  mantuB  autem  fastidium  cepit;  quo 
licet  cibus  fuerit  coelestis,  minus  tamen  sefitiebatur  almus  et 
sapidus.  Eodem  mode  (ut  plurimum)  illte  Scientiie  placenta 
quse  faabent  infusionem  nonnullam  camium  ma^  esculentam*; 
quales  sunt  Historia  Civilis,  Mores,  Prudentia  Politica,  circa 
quas  hominum  cupiditates,  laudes,  fortunte,  vertuntur  et  occu- 
patie  sunt.  At  istud  lumen  siccum  plurimorum  moUia  et  madida 
ingenia  offendit  et  torret.  Cssterum  unamquamque  rem  pro- 
pria si  placet  dignitate  metiri.  Rationales  Scienti®  reliquarum 
omnino  clayes  sunt.  Atque  quemadmodum  mantis  instrument' 
turn  instrumentarum,  anima  forma  farmarum^,  ita  et  ills  artes 
artium  ponendfB  sunt.  Neque  soliun  dirigunt,  sed  et  robo- 
rant;  sicut  sagittandi  usus  et  habitus  non  tantum  fadt  ut 
melius  quis  collimet,  sed  ut  arcum  tendat  forfiorem. 

Artes  Logicsd  quatuor  numero  sunt;  divisas  ex  finibus  suis 
in  quos  tendunt  Id  enim  agit  homo  in  Rationalibus,  aut  ut 
inveniat  quod  qu<Bsiverit ;  ^ut  judicet  quod  invenerit;  aut  re- 
tineat  quod  judicaverit;  aut  tradat  quod  retinuerit.  Necesse 
igitur  est,  ut  totidem  sint  Artes  Rationales ;  Ars  Inquisitionis 
sen  Inventionis;  Ars  Examinis  seu  Judicii;  Ars  Custodife 
seu  Memorias;  et  Ars  Elocutionis  seu  Tradittonis.^  De 
quibuB  jam  sigillatim  dicemus. 

'  Mr.  Markby,  io  his  edition  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  refers  to  Cicero^ 
Acad,  Qu.  it  41. :  '*  Est  enlm  anlmorum  ingeniorumque  naturale  quoddam  quasi  ptba- 
lum  considentio  oontemplatloque  naturae.  **•>-/.  iS". 

'  [So  in  the  original.]  Esculentarum  ? 

*  That  the  hand  Is  the  instrument  of  instruments,  and  the  soul  the  form  of  forms,  is 
said  by  Aristotle.     See  the  De  Animd,  lit  6. 

*  These  divisions  are  adopted  fh>m  Peter  Ramus ;  the  artes  logics  including  what 
Ramus  calls  Dialectic  and  Rhetoric,  of  which  the  former  is  divided  into  Laventlo  and 
Judicium,  and  the  latter  into  Elocutio  and  Pronunciatlo. 
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CAPUT  11. 

Partitio  Inventiva  in  Inventivam  Artium,  et  Argomentoniin : 
quodque  prior  harum  {qucB  eminet)  desideretor.  Partitio  In^ 
ventivtB  Artium  in  Experientiam  Literatam,  et  Organum 
Novum.     Delineatio  Experientiffi  Literat®. 

Inventionis  du®  sunt  species^  valde  profecto  inter  se  discre- 
pantes ;  una  Artium  et  Scientiarum^  altera  Argumentorum  et 
Sermonum.  Priorem  harum  desiderari  prorsus  pronuncio.  Qui 
quidem  talis  mihi  videtur  esse  defectus,  ac  si  quis  in  inventario 
oonficiendo  bonorum  alicujus  defuncti  ita  referat^  Numerate 
pecunia  nihil  Ut  enim  caetera  omnia  pecunia  parantur^  ita  et 
per  banc  artem  reliquse  acquiruntur.  Atque  sicut  India  Occi- 
dentalis  nimquam  nobis  inventa  fuisset  nisi  pnecessisset  acus 
nauticad  inventio,  licet  regiones  illss  immensss^  versori»  motus 
pusillus  sit;  ita  non  est  cur  miretur  quispiam  in  Artibus  per- 
lustrandis  et  promovendis  amplipres  progressus  factos  non  esse^ 
quandoquidem  Ars  ipsa  Inveniendi  et  Perlustrandi  Scientias 
hactenus  ignoretur. 

Hanc  Sciential  desiderari  partem  plane  in  confesso  est.  Prime 
enim  Dialectica  nihil  profitetur,  imo  ne  cogitat  quidem,  de  In- 
veniendis  Artibus,  sive  Mechanicis  sive  (quas  vocant)  Liberali- 
bus ;  aut  etiam  de  illarum  Operibus,  harum  vero  Axiomatibus 
eliciendis ;  sed  quasi  prsBteriens  homines  alloquitur  et  dimittit, 
edicens  ut  cuique  in  sua  arte  eredant.^  Celsus,  vir  prudens, 
non  solum  medicus,  (licet  moris  sit  omnibus  in  laudes  artis  pro- 
priaB  effimdi)  graviter  et  ingenue  de  empiricis  et  dogmaticis 
medicorum  sectis  loquens,  fatetur,  Medicamenta  et  remedia  privs 
Jtiisse  inventay  de  causis  vero  et  rationibus  posterius  disceptatum  : 
nan  ordine  converse,  eausas  ex  natura  rerum  primo  erutas  Juisse, 
easque  inventiani  remediarum  prcBluxisse.^  At  Plato  non  semel 
innuit,  Partictdaria  ir^nita  esse;  maxime  rursus generalia  minus 
certa  documenta  exhibere;  meduUam  iffitur  scientiarum,  qua  arti- 
fex  ab  imperito  distinguvtur,  in  mediis  propositionibus  eonsistere, 
quae  per  singulas  scientias  tradidit  et  docuit  ea^erientiaf    Quin 

>  See  ArUt.  Prior.  Analyt  L  30. 

*  See  Nov,  Org,  i.  78.  ThiB  is  not  what  Celsui  hlmMlf  confeasei,  In  the  paaaage  to 
which  Bacon  apparently  refers ;  but  what  he  represents  the  Empirics  as  urging  against 
the  Rationalists.  —  /.  S, 

*  Bacon  appears  to  refer  principally  to  the  passage  in  the  FkikbuM^  p.  17.,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned.    See  note  at  p.  566.    In  the  correspondtaig  passage  in  the 
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et  illi  qui  de  primis  rerum  inyentoribus  aut  sclentianim  origi- 
nibus  verba  fecerunt,  caram  potius  quam  artem  celebrarunt ; 
ntque  animalia  bruta^  quadrupedes,  ayes,  pieces,  serpentes^ 
magis  quam  homines,  tanquam  Scientiamm  doctores  intro- 
duxeront : 

Dictomnqm  Grenitriz  Dictflsa  carpit  ab  Id* 
Fuberibns  caulem  foliis,  et  flore  comantem 
Porpureo :  non  ilia  feris  incognita  capris 
Gramina,  cum  tergo  volucres  bsesere  sagitts.^ 

Adeo  nt  minime  minim  sit  (cum  in  more  apud  antiquoe  fuerit 
rerum  utilium  inventores  consecrare)  apud  ^gyptios,  gentem 
priscam  (cui  plurimsB  Artes  initia  sua  debent),  templa  plena 
fuisse  simulachris  brutorum,  hominum  vero  simulachris  prope 
▼acua; 

Omnigenumqne  Deum  mo&stra,  et  latrator  Anubis, 
Contra  Neptunnm,  et  Yenerem,  contraqae  Minerraiiif  &c.* 

Quod  si  malis,  ex  traditione  Grsecomm,  Artes  potius  homi- 
nibus  ut  inventoribus  tribuere;  haudquaquam  tamen  dixeris 
Prometheum  ad  ignis  inventionem  contemplationes  adhibuisse ; 
aut  cum  silicem  primo  percuteret  scintillas  expectasse;  sed 
Casu  in  illud  incidisse^  atque  (ut  Kmnt)furtum  Javifecisse.  Ita 
ut  ad  artium  inventionem  quod  attinet,  caprse  silvestri  pro 
emplastris,  Philomelie  pro  modulationibus  musicis,  Ibidi  pro 
lavationibus  intestinorum',  operculo  ollse  quod  dissiliit  pro 
re  tormentaria,  denique  (ut  verbo  dicamus)  casui  aut  cuivis 
alteri  rei  plus  debeamus,  quam  dialectioe.  Nee  vero  multo 
aliter  se  habet  modus  ille  inveniendi,  quem  recte  describit  Vir* 
gilius, 

Ut  varias  usus  meditando  extunderet  artes 
Panlatim^ 

Non  enim  alia  hie  proponitur  inveniencB  methodus  quam  cujus 
bruta  ipsa  sunt  capacia,  et  quam  crebro  usurpant;  nimirum 

AdoaneoMnt  of  Learning,  he  T^r%  to  the  ThtttUtuM,  which  is  certainly  a  mistake,  as 
no  such  remark  is  to  be  found  there.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  Is,  I  think,  rk  n\p 
arwx^  AA070  KtA  iyvwrra  cZroi,  at<r(hrrA  8^,  &c. ,  the  relation  ofletters  to  syllables 
and  words  being  here  as  elsewhere  typical  of  the  nature  of  knowledge. 

»  Vlrg.  JEn.  xIL  412.  *  Virg.  JEn.  vHL  698. 

'  See  Plutarch,  De  SoUrlid  Animalium,  or  De  Iside.  Compare  Pliny.  The  story 
of  the  accidental  invention  of  gunpowder  by  Schwarts  is  well  known.  So  too  Is  it  said 
that  the  Jesuit's  bark  was  discovered  by  the  Uons  who  cured  their  fevers  by  drinking 
tlw  water  into  which  It  had  (Ulen.  It  is  obvious  that  all  stories  of  this  kind  are  more 
or  less  mythical.  The  suhiect  has  been  systeniatlcally  discussed  by  Virey.  {Journal 
de  Pharmade,  1818.) 

*  Viig.  Georg.  i.  183. 
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attentissima  circa  unam  rem  sollicitudo,  ejusque  perpetua  exer- 
citatio,  quae  sui  conservandi  necessitas  hujusmodi  animantibuB 
imponit  Cicero  enim  vere  admodum ;  Usiu  uni  ret  deditus,  et 
naturam  et  urtem  smpe  vineit,^  Qnare  A  prsodicetur  de  homi- 
nibu8, 

——  Ifftbor  omnia  vincit 
Improbus,  et  duris  urgens  in  rebus  egestas ;' 

etiam  de  brutb  similiter  qusBrittir, 

Quis  expedirit  psittaco  snum  Xaijjc  ?  * 

Corvo  quis  auctor  Aiit,  ut  magna  siccitate  lapillos  immitteret 
arbori  cavse^  ubi  aquam  forte  conspexerit,  ut  surgentem  laticem 
rostro  posset  attingere?  Quis  viam  monstravit  apibus^  qui* 
per  aerem,  tanquam  yastum  mare^  agros  floridos^  licet  multum 
ab  alvearibus  dissitos^  solent  petere,  et  favos  suos  denuo  repe- 
tere?^  Quis  formicam  docuit^  ut  grana  in  coUiculo  suo  repo- 
nenda  circumroderet  prius^  ne  reposita  germinarent  et  spem 
suam  illuderent?^  Quod  si  in  versu  illo  Virgiliano  quis  notet 
verbum  illud  Hxtundere,  quod  difficultatem  rei>  et  verbum  illud 
Paulatim,  quod  tarditatem  innuit,  redibimus  undo  profecti 
sumu8>  ad  ^gyptiorum  illos  Deos;  cum  hactenus  homines 
modice  rationis  facultate,  ueutiquam  vero  officio  artis>  usi  sint 
ad  inventa  detegenda. 

Secundo^  hoc  ipsum  quod  asserimus  (si  advertatur  paulo 

^  ^  ABslduuB  U8UB  uni  rei  deditus  et  ingenium  et  artem  sope  ytncit,**  —  Cicero,  Pro 
Balbo,e,  80. 

*  Ykg.  Georg.  L  146.  *  Penius,  Prolog. 

*  Qui',  as  M.  Boulllet  remarks,  is  deariy  a  mistake  fbr  qua. 

*  Huch  more  remarkable  than  the  return  of  the  bees  to  their  hive  is  the  appearance 
of  mathematical  knowledge  shown  in  the  construction  of  their  cells.  In  every  case  of 
instinct,  the  impulse  in  obedience  to  which  the  instinctive  act  is  performed  is  a  matter 
at  the  nature  of  which  we  can  only  guess  ;  but  the  case  just  mentioned  has  a  diffl  • 
culty  of  its  own.  The  bees  may  be  supposed  to  know  wben  they  have  reached  their 
hive ;  but  how  do  they  perceive  that  the  ceD  has  acquired  its  Just  proportions  ?  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  away  tills  especial  difficulty ;  but  thoee  which  I 
am  acquainted  with  appear  to  be  quite  unsatisfactory.  It  Is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  the  cells  are  constructed  has  been  exaggerated ; 
one  writer  after  another  having  repeated,  on  the  supposed  authority  of  Maraldl,  what 
Maraldi  never  said.  According  to  his  observations  the  angles  of  the  terminal  rhomb 
are  about  108^  and  78^.  He  does  not  attempt  to  determine  them  more  precisely, 
although  he  has  generally  been  supposed  to  do  so.  It  has  been  recently  stated  that 
the  mathematical  problem  which  the  cells  <tf  beee  suggest  was  firtt  eoiftctly  solved  by 
Lord  Brougham  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  Paley*s  Natural  Theology;  but  this 
statement  is,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  erroneous. 

*  This  statement  is  probably  taken  from  Plutaroh,  De  SoUrtid  AmimaUum,  The  sup- 
posed grains  of  com  are  no  doubt  the  nymphs.  Ruber  repeatedly  observed  ants  in  the 
act  of  tearing  the  integument  In  which  the  young  ant  was  enclosed,  In  order  to  flurlU- 
tate  its  exit.  This  practice  is,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  origin  of  the  notion  mentioned 
in  the  text 
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diligentius)  demonstrat  Inductionis  formsj  qnam  proponit  Dia- 
lectica;  qua  scilicet  scientiarum  principia  inyeniantur  et  pro- 
bentur;  quad  vitiosa  plane  est  et  incompetens,  et  natoram 
tantum  abest  ut  perficiat,  ut  etiam  earn  pervertat  et  detorqtieat 
Qui  enim  modum  acute  introspexerit  quo  ros  iste  ethereus 
scientiarum^  similis  illi  de  quo  loquitur  poeta^ 

ftgrei  mellis  coelestia  dona,  ^ 

coUigatuT;  (cum  et  scientise  ips»  ex  exemplis  singulis,  partim 
naturalibu^  partim  artificialibus,  tanquam  prati  floribus  et  horti, 
extrahanttiTy)  reperiet  profecto  animum  suapte  sponte  et  nativa 
indole  Inductionem  solertius  conficere,  quam  qufe  describitur  a 
dialecticis ;  siquidem  ex  nuda  enumeratione  particularium  (ut 
dialectici  soIent)  ubi  non  invenitur  instantia  contradictoria, 
vitiose  concluditur;  neque  aliquid  aliud  hujusmod)  Inductio 
producit  quam  conjecturam  probabileuL  Quis  enim  in  se  reci- 
piety  cum  particularia  qu»  quis  noyit  aut  quonqn  meminit  ex 
una  tantum  parte  compareant,  non  delitescere  aliquod  quod 
omnino  repugnet?  Perinde  ac  si  Samuel  acquieyisset  in  illis 
Isai  filiis  quos  coram  adductos  videbat  in  domo,  et  minime 
quffisivisset  Davidem,  qui  in  agro  aberat^  Atque  haec  Indu- 
ctionis forma  (si  verum  omnino  dicendum  sit)  tam  pinguis  est 
et  crassa,  ut  incredibile  videatur  tam  acuta  et  subtilia  ingenia 
(qualia  in  his  rebus  meditationes  suas  exercuerunt)  potuisse 
eam  mimdo  obtrudere,  nisi  illud  in  causa  fuisset^  quod  opera 
festinata  ad  theorias  et  dogmata  contendissent,  particularia 
autem  (prsesertim  moram  in  iis  longiorem)  ex  fastu  quodam  et 
elatione  animi  despexissent  lUi  enim  exempla,  sive  instantiaa 
particulares,  vice  lictorum  aut  viatorum  adhibuerunt  ad  sum- 
movendam  turbam,  ut  dogmatibus  suis  viam  aperirent;  neuti- 
quam  autem  ea  inde  ab  initio  in  consilium  advocarunt,  ut 
legitima  fieret  et  matura  de  rerum  Teritate  deliberatio.  Certe 
perculserit  animos  pia  et  religiosa  quaddam  admiratio,  cum 
videamus  eadem  calcata  yestigia,  ad  errorem  ducentia,  in  divinis 
et  humanis.  Quemadmodum  enim  in  Divina  Veritate  perd- 
pienda  »gre  quis  in  animum  inducat  ut  fiat  tanquam  parvidus ; 

>  Virg;  Georg.  l7.  1. 

*  1  8am.  xvL  We  see  from  this  very  strong  condemnation  of  the  oidlnary  mode  of 
induction,  how  macta  Bacon  must  have  conceived  his  own  method  to  difllsr  fttnn  it 
It  is  in  fact  impossible  to  apprehend  Bacon's  idea  of  his  own  process  of  induction,  if  we 
assume  that  it  was  to  diflfer  fh>m  that  in  common  use  only  by  being  more  systematic 
and  more  accurate.     See  the  General  Prrfkce,  p.  22. 
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ita  in  humana  perdiscenda,  provectos  utique^  puerorum  more^ 
prima  Inductionum  elementa  adhuc  legere  et  retractare^  res 
humilis  existimatur  et  quasi  contemnenda. 

Tertio^  si  concedatur  principia  scientianim  ex  Inductione  qua 
utuntur,  Yel  sensu  et  experientia,  recte  posse  constitui^  certissi- 
mum  est  tamen  axiomata  inferiora  ab  iis  per  syllogismum  non 
posse  (in  rebus  naturalibus^  quss  participant  ex  materia)  recte 
et  tuto  deduci.  In  Syllogismo  enim  fit  reductio  propositionum 
ad  principia  per  propositiones  medias.  Hsec  autem  sive  Inve- 
niendi  sive  Probandi  forma,  in  Scientiis  Popularibus  (veluti 
Ethicis,  Politicis,  Legibus,  et  hujusmodi)  locum  habet ;  imo  et 
in  Theologicis;  quandoquidem  Deo  pro  bonitate  sua  placuerit 
captui  humano  se  accommodare;  at  in  Physicis,  ubi  Natura 
opere,  non  adversarius  argumento  constringendus  est,  elabitur 
plane  Teritas  ex  manibus,  propter  longe  majorein  naturalium 
operationum  quam  verborum  subtilitatem ;  adeo  ut  succumbente 
Syllogismo,  Indttctionis  (ver®  scilicet  et  emendatae)  officio 
ubique  opus  sit,  tam  ad  principia  magis  generalia  quam  ad  pro- 
positiones inferiores.  Nam  syllogismi  ex  propositionibus  con- 
sistunt;  propositiones  ex  verbis;  verba  notionum  tesserse  sunt; 
quare  si  notiones  ipssB  (qufe  verborum  animae  sunt)  male  et 
varie  a  rebus  abstrahantur,  tota  fabrica  corruit.'  Neque  labo- 
riosa  vel  consequentiarum  argumentorum  vel  veritatis  proposi- 
tionum examinatio  rem  in  integrum  unquam  restituet ;  cum  error 
sit  (ut  loquuntur  medici)  in  digestiane  prima  ;  que  a  functioni- 
bus  sequentibus  non  rectificatur.  Non  igitur  absque  magna  et 
evidenti  causa  evenit,  ut  complures  ex  philosophis(aliqui  autem 
eorum  maxime  insignes)  Academici  fuerint  et  Sceptici,  qui 
scientist  human®  et  syllepsium  certitudinem  sustulerunt;  ultra 
verisimilitudinem  aut  probabilitatem  negantes  cam  pertingere. 
Inficias  non  iverim,  vismn  esse  nonnullis  Socratem,  cum  scien- 
tife  certitudinem  a  se  amoveret,  per  ironiam  tantum  hoc  fecisse^ 
et  scientiam  dissimulando  simukuse;  renunciando  scilicet  iis 
qu»  manifesto  sciebat,  ut  eo  modo  etiam  qu»  nesciebat  scire 

'  Compare  Novum  Organum^  I.  IS.  and  14.  The  formation  of  abstract  conceptions 
Is  one  of  the  oljects  of  Bacon*8  Inductive  method,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of 
axioms.  See  Oen.  Pref.  p.  87.  It  is  dlflScult  to  understand  how  the  subtlety  of 
language  and  the  subtlety  of  natural  operations  can  be  compared.  Bacon  must  be 
understood  to  mean  that  scientiflc  terms  and  the  conceptious  which  they  express  are 
not  an  adequate  representation  of  the  natural  phenomena  which  have  led  to  their 
formation. 

'  **  Socrates  autem,  de  se  ipso  detrahens  in  disputattone,  plus  tribuebat  iis  quos 
volebat  refellere.  Ita  cum  aliud  diceret  atque  sentiret,  libenter  uti  solitus  est  ea  dis- 
simulatione  quam  Grsci  9lpmnla»  vocant"     Cic.  Ac,  Qit.  il.  5.  15. — /.  S. 
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putaretur.  Nequeetiflminrecentiore  Aoadeiiim(qtiamamplexa8 
est  Cicero)  ilia  opinio  Afiatalepsis  admodum  sincere  cnlta  fiut. 
Etenim  qui  eloquentia  Baroemnt  banc  fere  sectam  sibi  de- 
suuipseront,  ut  in  ntramque  partem  oopiose  diaserendi  gloriam 
assequerentur ;  unde  a  via  ilia  recta,  per  quam  ad  veritatem  per- 
gere  debuissent,  tanquam  ad  deambulationes  quasdam  amcenas, 
animi  causa  institutas,  deflexum  est.  Constat  tamen  nonnullos 
sparsim  in  utraque  Academia  (veteri  et  nova),  multo  magis 
inter  Sc^ticos,  Acatalepsiam  istam  simpliciter  et  integre  tenu«- 
isse.*  Verom  in  boc  mazime  ab  illis  peccatum  est^  quod 
sensuum  perceptiones  calumniabantur ;  unde  Scientias  radicitus 
evellebant  Sensus  yero,  licet  saepenumero  bomines  aut  fallant 
aut  destituant,  possint  tamen  multa  adjuti  industria  ad  scientias 
sufficere;  idque  non  tarn  ope  instrumentomm  (lieet  et  baec 
quoque  aliqua  ex  parte  prosint)  quam  experimentorum  ejus 
generis,  qusB  objecta  subtiliora  quam  pro  sensus  facultate  ad 
objecta  sensu  comprebensibilia  producere  queant  Debuerant 
autem  potius  defectum  bac  in  parte  imputasse  mentis  turn 
erroribus  tum  contumaciam  (qu»  rebus  ipsis  morigera  esse  re- 
cusat),  et  pravis  demcmstrationibus,  et  modis  ratiooinandi  et 
concludendi  ex  perceptione  sensuum  perperam  institutis.  Haec 
autem  loquimur,  non  quo  intellectui  detrabatur,  ant  negolium 
totum  deseratur ;  sed  quo  intellectui  auidlia  commoda  compar 
rentur  et  subministrentur,  quibus  rerum  ardua  et  naturas  ob- 
scuritatem  vincere  poastmt.  Nemo  enim  tanta  poUet  manus 
constantia,  aut  etiam  habitu,  ut  rectam  lineam  ducere  aut  per^ 
fectum  circulum  circumscribere  manu  libera  possit ;  quod  tamen 
ope  regulaB,  aut  circini,  facere  in  promptu  est.  Haec  igitur  res 
ipsa  est  quam  paramus,  et  ingenti  conatu  molimur;  ut  scilicet 
mens  per  artem  fiat  rebus  par,  utque  inveniatur  Ars  qusdam 
Indicii  et  Directionis,  que  cseteras  artes  earumque  axiomata 
atque  opera  detegat  et  in  conspectum  det  Hanc  enim  merito 
desiderari  posuimus. 

Ars  ista  Indicii  (ita  enim  eam  appellabimus)  duas  babet 
partes.  Aut  enim  defertur  Indicium  ah  experimentis  ad  experir 
menta  ;  aut  ab  experimentis  ad  axiomata,  quad  et  ipsa  nova  expe^ 

*  There  is  lomethiag  very  striking  in  one  of  the  earliest  expressions  of  this  way  of 
thinking :  — 

Kal  rh  nhf  ohf  vwpU  ofhis  dv^p  Hty,  o^Se  ris  i<rrcu 
uS^i  iifi^l  Bwv  re  koL  Eatfa  X^w  trtpL  Trimwf, 

twrhs  Bfiws  oCk  oI8c,  i6Kos  8*  iir\  ircun  riruKrcu. 

XEKorHAVEs,  apud  Sextum  Empiricum. 
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rimenta  designent  Priorem  harum  ExpeiieBtiam  Literatom^ 
nominabimus^  posteriorem  vero  Interpretationem  Naturae^  sive 
Novum  OrganmxL  Prior  quidem  (ut  alibi  attigimus^)  vix  pro 
Arte  habenda  est  aut  parte  Philosophiae,  sed  pro  Sagacitate 
quadam ;  unde  etiam  earn  Yenationem  Panis  (hoc  nomen  ex 
fabula  mutuati)  quandoque  appellamus.  Attamen  quemadmo- 
dum  possit  quia  in  via  sua  triplici  modo  progredi;  aut  cum 
pcdpat  ipse  in  tenebris  ;  aut  cum  alteritis  manu  dttcatvr,  ipse  pa- 
rum  videns;  aut  denique  cum  vestigia  lumine  adhibito  regdt: 
similiter  cum  quis  expeiimeTUa  omnigetia  absque  uUa  serie  aut 
methado  tentet,  ea  demum  mera  est  palpatio ;  cum  vero  nonnulla 
utatur  in  experimentando  directione  et  ordine,  perinde  est  ac  si 
manu  ducatur:  atque  hoc  illud  est  quod  per  Experientiam 
Literatam  intelligimus.  Nam  Lumen  ipsum,  quod  tertium  fuit, 
ab  Interpretatione  Naturae,  sive  Novo  Organo,  petendum  est. 

Literata  Experientia,  sive  Yenatio  Panis,  modes  experi* 
mentandi  tractat.     Earn  (cum  desiderari  posuerimus,  neque  res 

'  With  reference  to  the  question  how  far  Bacdn  thought  it  possible  for  observa- 
tion to  he  carried  on  apart  from  theory  (see  General  Preface,  p.  6 1. )>  it  is,  I 
think.  Important  to  remark  that  this  notion  of  an  Experientia  Literata,  as  an  in- 
termediate step  between  simple  experimentation  ah»que  vBd  aerie  aut  methodo  and 
the  Interpretation  of  Nature,  was  not  an  after-thought,  but  formed  part  of  his  origi- 
nal design  in  the  earliest  shape  in  which  it  is  known  to  us.  '*  This  part  of  Invention 
(he  says  in  the  Advancement  of  /.Miming)  concerning  the  Invention  of  Sciences,  I 
purpose  (if  Ood  give  me  leave)  hereafter  to  propound :  having  digested  it  into  two 
parts  :  whereof  the  one  I  term  Experientia  literala,  and  the  other  Inierpretatio  nature; 
the  former  being  but  a  degree  or  rudiment  of  the  latter."  Now  if  he  meant  by  '*  Experi- 
entia literata  *'  the  same  thing  which  he  describes  here,  or  anything  like  it,  —  which  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  —  he  must  have  seen  even  then  the  impossibility  of  making  a 
collection  of  Aicts  sufficient  for  the  purposes  d  Interpretation  without  the  help  of  some 
principle  of  ammgeraent,  some  **  series  et  methodus,**  some  **  sagacltas  **  in  seeking 
and  selecting  ;  which  necessarily  implied  some  amount  of  theory.  Such  theory  was 
indeed  to  be  provisional  only,  and  sutuect  at  all  times  to  revision.  It  was  not  to  be 
allowed  as  an  axiom.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  would  have  put  any  other  re- 
striction upon  the  exercise  of  human  sagacity  in  this  way.  The  process  might  have 
been  carried  therefore  to  an  indefinite  length,  and  the  further  the  better.  And  though 
it  may  be  true  that  no  amount  of  diligence  and  sagacity  could  ever  have  made  a 
collection  of  facts  complete  enough  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  Forms  by  the  method 
of  the  Novum  Organum,  it  seems  impossible  to  fix  a  point  beyond  which,  through 
successive  reductions  of  particular  phenomena  and  groups  of  phenomena  under  laws  more 
and  more  general,  ftirthcr  progress  could  not  have  been  made  towards  the  highest 
law  which  includes  tbem  alU  And  such  progress  men  have  in  fact  been  making  ever 
since  Bacon's  time ;  the  whole  of  our  experimental  philosophy  being  what  he,  I  think, 
would  have  described  as  Experientia  Uterata,  and  allowed  as  legitimate  and  successful 
—  so  fkr  as  it  goes.  'Whether,  if  he  could  see  the  results  which  it  has  produced 
during  the  last  two  hundred  years,  he  would  still  believe  in  the  possibility  of  arriving 
ultimately  at  what  he  would  have  called  "  the  fnterpretation  of  Nature"  may  be  doubted ; 
but  that  if  this  **  bunt  of  Pan  **  were  conducted  as  skilfully  and  assiduously  by  the 
whole  body  of  inquirers  through  the  entire  field  of  nature  as  it  has  been  by  particular 
inquirers  In  particuUr  fields,  we  should  be  able  to  approach  much  nearer  to  such  a 
consummation  than  anybody  now  imagines — this  I  cannot  doubt  that  he  would  still 
beUcve /.  S. 

■  See  Nov.  Org.  i.  100. 
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sit  plane  perapicua)  pro  more  et  inBtituto  nostro  aliquatenus 
adumbrabimus.  Modus  Experimentandi  prsecipue  procedit,  aut 
per  yariationem  Experimenti ;  aut  per  Productionem  Experi- 
ment!; aut  per  Translationem  Experimenti;  aut  per  Inver- 
eionem  Experimenti ;  aut  per  Compulsionem  Experimenti ;  aut 
per  Applicationem  Experimenti ;  aut  per  Copulationem  Expe- 
riment! ;  aut  denique  per  Sortes  Experimenti.  Universa  vero 
ista  cohibita  sunt  citra  Terminos  Axiomatb  alicujus  inveniendL 
nia  enim  altera  pars  de  Novo  Organo  omnem  Transitionem 
Experimentorum  in  Axiomata^  aut  Axiomatum  in  Experi- 
mental sibi  vindicat 

Variatio  Experimenti  fit  primo  in  Materia ;  scilicet  quando 
Experimentum  in  jam  cognitis,  cert»  materiss  fere  adluesit; 
nunc  Tero  in  illis  quQ  similis  sunt  speciei  tentetur;  Teluti 
Confectio  Papyri  in  pannis  linteis  tantum  probata  est,  in  sericis 
minime^  (nisi  forte  apud  Chinenses) ;  neque  rursus  in  filaceis^ 
compositis  ex  setis  et  pilis^  ex  quibus  conficitur  (quod  vocamus) 
Camelotum;  neque  denique  in  laneis^  gossipioS  et  pellibus; 
quanquam  hsec  tria  pcTstrema  magis  es^e  videntur  heterogenea; 
itaque  admisceri  possint  potius  quam  per  se  utilia  esse.  Item 
insitio  in  arboribus  fructiferis  in  usu  est;  in  arboribus  silve- 
stribus  raro  tentata;  licet  perhibetur  ulmum  in  ulmum  insitam 
miras  producere  foliorum  umbras.  Insitio  etiam  in  floribus 
rara  admodum  est ;  licet  hoc  jam  cceperit  fieri  in  rosis^nusca- 
tellis,  qu83  rosb  communibus  foeliciter  inoculantur.  Etiam 
variationem  in  parte  ret  inter'  variatumes  in  materia  ponimus. 
Videmus  enim  surcidum  in  trunco  arboribus  insitum  foelicius 
pullulare,  quam  si  terra  indatur.  Cur  non  et  semen  cep»  capiti 
alterius  cepffi  viridis  inditum  foelicius  germinet^  quam  si  nudas 
terr»  comnussum  fuerit  ?  Atque  hie  radix  pro  trunco  variatur; 
ut  hiec  res  insitio  qutedam  in  radice  videri  possit  Variatio 
Experimenti  fit  secundo  in  Efficiente.  Radii  Solis  per  specula 
comburentia  calore  ita  intenduntur^  ut  materiam  quae  ignem 
facile  concipiat  accendere  possint:  num  et  radii  Lun»  per 
eadem  ad  lenissimum  aliquem  gradum  teporis  actuari  possunt; 
ut  videamus^  utrum  corpora  omnia  ccelestia  sint  potestate' 

>  Cotton  paper  was  known  long  before  that  made  from  rags.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  art  of  making  paper  came  to  the  west  of  Europe  from  Constantinople,  and 
that  our  word  quire,  of  which  the  equivalent  in  Low  Latin  Is  manus,  is  a  token  of  its 
Greek  origin,  and  means  properly  a  handful  of  paper. 

'  The  elements  and  their  primary  qualities  (hot,  cold,  moist,  dry),  being  confined 
to  the  sublunary  part  of  the  universe,  nothing  which  lies  beyond  the  region  of  fire, 
which  is  next  to  the  orb  of  the  moon,  can,  according  to  the  school  philosophy,  be 
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calida?  Item  cahres  radiosiy  per  specula  scilicet^  intenduntur: 
num  etiam  calores  opaci  (quales  sunt  lapidum  et  metallorum 
antequam  candeant)  idem  patiuntur,  an  potius  sunt  luminis  in 
hac  re  partes  nonnullaB?'  Item  succinum  et  gagates  fricata 
paleas  trahunt:  num  etiam  et  ad  ignem  tepefacta?  Variatio 
Experimenti  fit  tertio  in  Quanto ;  circa  quod  diligens  admo- 
dmn  est  adhibenda  cura,  cum  hoc  multi  circumstent  errores. 
Credunt  enim  homines,  aucta  aut  multiplicata  quantitate,  pro 
rata  augeri  aut  multiplicari  virtutem.  Et  hoc  fere  postulant 
et  supponunty  tanquam  res  sit  mathematics  cujusdam  certi- 
tudinis ;  quod  omnino  falsissimum  est.  Globus  plumbeus  umu$ 
librtB  a  turri  demissus  (puta)  decem  pulsuum  spatio  ad  terram 
desoendit :  num  globus  duarum  librarum,  (in  quo  impetus  iste 
motuSy  quem  vocant,  naturalis  duplicari  debet,)  spatio  quinque 
pulsuum  terram  feriet?  At  iUe  aequali  fere  tempore  descendet, 
neque  aocelerabitur  juxta  rationem  Quanti.^  Item  sulphuris 
(puta)  drachma  una,  semilibne  chalybis  admixta,  eam  fluere 
faciet  et  colliquari:  num  igitur  uncia  sulphuris  quatuor  libris 
chalybis  ad  colliquationem  sufficiet?  At  illud  non  sequitur. 
Certum  enim  est,  obstinatumem  materia  in  patiente  per  Quan- 
titatem  augeri  amplius,  quam  acHvitatem  virtutis  in  agente, 
Porro  Nimium  seque  fallit  ac  Parum.  Etenim  in  excoctionibus 
et  depuratianibus  metallorum  error  est  familiaris ;  ut  ad  excocti- 
onem  promovendam,  aut  calorem  fomacis  aut  additamenti 
quod  injiciimt  molem  augeant.  At  ilia  supra  modum  aucta 
operationem  impediunt;    propterea  quod  vi  et  acrimonia  sua 


actually  or  formally  hot  Bat  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  the  tim  manifestly  is,  may  be 
hat  poiettate  —  that  is,  may  have  the  power  of  heating  whatever  is  susceptible  of  their 
operation.  It  is  known  that  the  moon*s  rays  have  never  as  yet  been  sufficiently  con- 
centrated to  produce  any  perceptible  degree  of  heat 

*  The  researches  which  Bacon  here  suggests,  in  which  obscure  radiant  heat  is  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner  as  luminous  heat,  have  been  recenUy  carried  on  with  great 
success,  and  have  led  to  many  interesting  results.  The  question  as  to  ttie  nature  of 
the  essential  or  formal  connexion  between  heat  and  light  remains  however  as  yet  un- 
answered, though  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  shortly  be  satisfactorily  solved. 

Telesius,  of  whom  more  than  of  any  one  else  Bacon  was  a  follower,  maintained  that 
heat  and  light  were  **  oontubemales  natur«,**  and  that  where  one  was  present  the 
other  must  be  present  toa  Baoon,  with  a  more  subtle  insight  into  nature,  proposed  to 
trace  the  analogy  which  might  exist  between  them  in  cases  wheiv,  sensibly  at  least,  the 
dogma  of  Telesius  seemed  unfounded. 

'  Long  before  the  publication  of  the  De  Augmentis,  the  theory  of  the  acceleration 
of  (klllng  bodies,  which  of  course  includes  the  fact  that  all  bodies  fkll  from  rest  with  equal 
velocities  (the  resistance  of  the  air  being  set  aside),  had  been  made  known  by  Galileo 
The  experiments  which  he  made  about  the  year  1590  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the 
received  opinion  that  the  velocity  of  falling  increases  as  the  mass  of  the  falling  body  led 
to  his  leaving  Pisa,  where  he  had  made  them,  and  where  he  had  in  ronsetiucnce  been 
involved  in  disputes  with  the  adherents  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy. 

VOL.  I.  8  8 
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multom  ex  metallo  puro  in  fumos  vertant  et  asporient ;  at  et 
jactura  fiat,  et  inaasa  qu»  remanet  magis  sit  obstinata  et  dura. 
Debent  igitur  homines  ludibrium  illud  mulieris  ^sopi  cc^tare; 
qu»  sperarat  ex  duplicata  mensura  hordei  gallinam  suam  duo 
ova  quotidie  parituram.  At  ilia  impingoata  nullum  peperit. 
Prorsus  non  tutum  fuerit  alicui  Experimento  Natuiali  con- 
fi^dere,  nisi  facta  fuerit  probatio  et  in  minore  et  in  majore 
Quanto.     Atque  de  Variatione  Experimenti  hactenus. 

Piodttctio  Experimenti  duplex ;  Bepetitio,  et  Extensio;  * 
nimirum,  cum  aut  experimentum  iteratuvy  aut  ad  stibtilitis  quid'- 
dam  urgetur.  Bepetitionia  exemplum  tale  «it  Spiritu$  Vim 
fit  ex  vino  per  distillationem  unicam ;  estque  vino  ipso  multo 
acrior  et  fortior :  num  etiam  spiritus  irini  ipse  destillatus,  sive 
sublimatus,  seipsum  fortitudine  seque  superabit  ?  At  Bepelitio 
quoque  non  absque  fallacia  est  Etenim  tum  secunda  exaltalio 
prioris  excessum  non  aequat,  tum  etiam  sa^penumero  per  Itera- 
tionem  Experimenti,  post  statum  sive  acmen  quandam  opera- 
tionis,  tantum  abest  ut  progrediatur  natura,  ut  potius  relabatur. 
Judicium  igitur  in  hac  re  adhibendum.  Item  Arffentum'Vivum, 
in  linteo  aut  alias  in  medio  plumbi  liquefacti,  cum  refrigesoere 
cceperit,  insertum,  stupefit,  nee  amplius  fluit:  num  et  idem 
argentum  vivum,  si  ssepius  immissum  fuerit,  ita  figetur  ut  fiat 
malleabile  ?  Extensionis  exemplum  tale  sit :  Aqua  in  summo 
posita,  et  pensilis  facta,  et  per  rostrum  vitri  oblongum  in  Tinum 
dilutum  immersa,  separabit  aquam  a  vino ;  vino  in  summum  se 
paulatim  recipiente,  aqua  in  imo  subsidente ' :  num  etiam,  quern- 
admodum  yiniun  et  aqua  (corpora  scilicet  diversa)  hoc  ingenio 
separantur,  possint  quoque  partes  vini  (corporis  nimirum  in- 
tegri)  subtiliores  a  crassioribus  separari ;  ut  fiat  tanquam  destil- 
latio  per  pondus,  et  in  summo  reperiatur  aliquid  spiritui  vini 
proximum,  sed  forte  delicatius?  Item  Magneaferrum  integrum 
traJiit:  num  etiam  frustum  magnetis,  in  dissolutione  ferri  im- 


>  This  experiment  is  more  minutely  described  in  the  Sylva  S^bforum,  i.  14.  The 
water  in  the  inverted  glass  or  phial  is  maintained  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at 
a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  wine  and  water  into  which  the  neck  of  the  vessel  con- 
taining it  is  inserted,  but  as  the  density  of  the  water  is  greater  than  that  of  the  diluted 
wine,  it  is  In  a  position  of  unstable  equilibrium.  But  for  friction  &c.  the  equilibrium 
could  not  practically  exist  at  all ;  and  after  a  little  while  it  ceases  to  do  so,  the  water 
gradually  subsiding  to  the  bottom  and  forcing  the  wine  and  water  or  some  part  of  it 
into  the  vessel,  which  originally  contained  only  water.  The  water  for  a  considerable 
time  paues  without  mixing  through  the  wine  and  water ;  but  of  course  there  is  no 
separation  between  the  wine  and  the  portion  of  water  with  which  it  was  originally 
mixed,  and  the  experiment  succeeds  just  as  well  with  pure  as  with  diluted  wine. 
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mersnm^  ferrum  ad  se  allioiet  et  se  ferro  obducet  ?  Item^  Ver- 
sorium  Acus  Nautic<B  se  ad  polos  mundi  applicat :  num  etiam 
eadem  via  et  oonsecutione  qua  coelestia?  Videlicet,  ut  si  quia 
acum  in  contrario  sita,  hoc  est  in  puncto  Australia  ponat,  et 
panlisper  teneat,  ac  deinde  viin  omittat;  num  forte  acus  ad 
Septentriones  se  conferet,  eligendo  potius  rotare  per  occidentem 
in  situm  desideratum  quam  per  orientem?  Item,  Aurum 
argentum  vwum,juxta  posiium,  imbibit:  num  vero  aurum  recipit 
iUud  argentum  vivum  intra  se,  dne  eztensione  molis  su»}  ut 
fiat  massa  queedam  ipso  auro  ponderosior?  Item,  Homines  me- 
maruB  serviunt  colloeando  imagines  personarum  in  locis:  num 
etiam  idem  assequentur  (xnissis  locis)  et  affiogendo  actiones 
aut  habitus  peraonis?  Atque  de  Productione  Experimenti 
hactenus. 

TraDslatio  Experimenti  triplex;  aut  a  natwra  vel  easu  in 
artem;  aut  ab  arte  vel  practica  alia  in  aKam;  aut  a  parte 
aUcujuM  artis  'in  partem  diversam  episdem.  Translationis  a 
natura  aut  casu  in  artem  innumera  sunt  ezempla;  adeo  ut 
omnes  fere  artes  mechanics  a  tenuibus  initiis,  natura  aut  casu 
prasbitis,  ortum  habuerint.  Adagio  receptum  erat,  Botrum 
contra botrum  citius  maturescere^ ;  id  quod  de  mutuis  amiciti® 
operis  et  officUs  increbuit.  At  nostri  Cydras  (vini  scilicet  ex 
pomis)  confeciores  hoc  optime  imitantur.  Cavent  enim  ne 
poma  tundantur  aut  exprimantur,  antequam  nonnullo  tempore 
in  aoerros  conjecta  mutuo  contactu  maturuerint;  unde  nimia 
potus  aciditas  emendetnr.  Item,  Iridum  arttficiosarum  imitatio 
ex  aaperaione  spissa  guttularum,  ab  Iridibus  naturalibus  ex 
nube  roseida  facili  ductu  translata  est.  Item  modus  desHttdndi 
yd  ex  alto  peti,  ex  imbribus  scilicet  aut  rore ;  vel  ex  hmnili  illo 
experimento  guttarum  in  palinis,  ollis  aqu»  bullientis  superim- 
positis,  adh»rentium,  desumi  potuit  Tonitrua  autem  et  FuU 
gura  imitari  Teritus  quia  esset,  nisi  operculum  monachi  illius 
chymici,  magno  impetu  et  fragore  subito  in  sublime  jactum, 
submonuisset  Verum  quo  haec  res  magis  exemplis  abundet,  eo 
paui^ora  addueere  opus  fuerit  Debuerant  autem  homines,  si 
illis  utilia  inquirere  vacaret,  naturalia  opificia  et  operationes 

>  This  proverb  Bacon  doubtless  took  from  £raamiu*s  collection.  The  Promtu, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  contains  nearly  200  Latin  proverbs  (and  this  among 
the  number)  all  of  which  are  given  by  Erasmus.  In  more  than  one  instance  errors  of 
Erasmus's  are  copied  in  Bacon*s  extract,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  source 
from  which  he  derived  them.     See  for  the  proverb  in  the  text,  Erasm.  liL  2.  49. 
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flingulas  attente  et  minutim  et  ex  composito  intueri ;  et  secum 
perpetao  et  acriter  cogitare,  quasnain  ex  ipsis  ad  artes  trana- 
ferri  possint  Speculum  enim  artis  natura.  Nee  pauciora  sunt 
ExpCTimenta,  qu«  ab  Arte  in  Artem,  seu  a  Practica  in  Practi- 
cam^  tranflferri  poBsunt;  licet  hoc  rarius  in  usu  sit  Natura 
enim  ubique  omnibus  occurrit;  at  artee  singulte  artifioibus 
tantum  propriis  cognitse  sunt.  SpeeiOa  ocularia  ad  visum  de- 
bilem  juvandum  inventa  sunt :  num  et  comminisci  quis  queat 
aliquod  instrumentum,  quod  auribus  appensum  surdastris  ad 
audiendum  juyet  ?  Item^  imbahamationes  et  mel  cadavera  con- 
servant :  annon  possit  aliquid  ex  his  in  medicinam  transferrin 
quod  etiam  yivis  corporibus  prosit?  Item^  sigUhrum  practica 
in  cera,  oementisy  et  plmnbo  antiqua  fuit:  at  hasc  etiam  im- 
pressioni  in  chartis^  sive  arti  tjpographicsBj  viam  monstravit. 
Item^  sal  in  eoquinaria  cames  condit^  idque  melius  hyeme  quam 
flBState :  annon  hoc  ad  balnea  uliliter  transferri  possit,  eorumque 
temperamentum,  quando  opus  fuerit,  vel  imprimendum  Tel  ex- 
trahendum  ?  Item  sal^  in  nupero  experimento  de  conglaciatio* 
nibus  arti/lcialibus,  magnas  Tires  ad  condenaandum  obtinere 
reperitur  ^ :  annon  possit  hoc  transferri  ad  condensationes  metal- 
lorum;  cum  jampridem  notum  sit  aquas  fortes,  ex  nonnullis 
salibus  compositas,  dejicere  et  prsscipitare  arenulas  auri  ex 
metallis  aliquibus  auro  ipso  minus  densis^?  Item,  Pictoria 
imagine  memoriam  rei  renovat:  annon  hoc  traductum  est  in 
Artem  eam,  quam  Tocant,  Memoriffi?  De  his  in  genere  moni- 
tnm  sit ;  quod  nihil  ad  imbrem  quondam  iuTentorum  utilium^ 
eorundemque  novorum,  veluti  ccelitus  deducendum  tantum 
Talere  possit,  quantum  si  experimenta  complurium  artium 
mechanicarum  uni  homini,  aut  paucis  qui  se  iuTicem  colloquiis 
acuere  possint,  in  notitiam  Tenerint ;  ut  per  banc,  quam  did- 
mus,  Experimentorum  Translationem,  artes  se  mutuo  fovere 
et  veluti  commixtione  radiorum  accendere  *possint  Quamvis 
enim   Via  Bationalis  per  Oiganum  longe  majora  qpondeat, 

*  Baoon  refers  to  the  experiments  exhibited  by  Drebbel  in  16S0.  One  of  them  was 
of  a  boat  that  would  go  onder  water.  See  NeUi*s  Life  of  GatUeo,  I  hafe  not  been 
able  to  lee  the  Chronicle  of  Alkmaar  to  which  Nelll  nfers.  It  b  said  that  in  pretence 
of  James  L  Drebbel  produced  an  intolerable  degree  of  cold  in  Westminster  flalL 

*  The  experiment  here  referred  to,  which,  as  Professor  Gumming  has  suggested  to 
rae,  may  not  improbably  have  been  an  alchemist's  trick,  is  not  sufficiently  described  to 
make  it  possible  to  ascertain  its  nature.  It  appears  probable,  however,  that  it  was 
based  on  a  reduction  of  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  gold  in  an  excess  of  acid  by  some 
other  metaL  Of  all  metallic  salts  the  perchloride  of  gold  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
most  easy  to  decompose.    Its  reduction  by  a  metal  Is  employed  as  a  gildhig  process. 
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attamen  ha^c  Sagacitas  per  Experientiam  Literatam  plurima 
interim  ex  iis  quaB  in  proximo  sunt  in  genus  humanum  (tan* 
quam  missilia  apud  antiques  donativa')  projiciet  et  sparget* 
Superest  ilia  Translatio  de  Parte  Artis  in  Partem  diversam ; 
qu9  parum  differt  a  translatione  de  arte  in  artem.  Yerum 
quia  artes  nonnullse  spatia  magna  occupant^  ut  etiam  Transla- 
tionem  Experimentorum  ferre  intra  seipsas  possint^  banc  etiam 
speciem  Translationis  subjungere  visum  est.  Praecipuej  quia 
magni  prorsus  est  in  nonnulla  arte  momenti*  Plurimum  enim 
ad  artem  Medicin®  amplificandam  profuerit^  si  experimenta 
partis  illius  medicinae  de  Curationibus  Morborum  ad  partes 
illas  de  Tuenda  Sanitate  et  Prolongatione  Vitse  transferantur. 
Si  enimi^Vz^m  aliquod  insigne  ad  spirituum  in  morbo  pestilenti 
furibundam  incensionem  reprimendam  su£Pecerit,  non  dubitet 
quispiam,  quin  simile  aliquod,  debita  dosi  familiare  redditnm, 
etiam  incensionem  eam  gliscentem  et  obrepentem  quae  per 
letatem  fit  aliqua  ex  parte  franare  et  retardare  possit  Atque 
de  Translatione  Experimenti  hactenus. 

Inversio  Experimenti  fit,  cum  contrarium  ejus  quod  Experi- 
mento  constat  probatur.  Exempli  gratia ;  Calidum  per  Specula 
intenditur:  num  etiam  Frigidum?'  Item,  Calidum  se  diffunr 
dendo  fertur  tamen  potius  in  sursum :  num  etiam  Frigidum  se 
diffundendo  fertur  magis  in  deorsum?  Exempli  gratia;  acci* 
pias  bacillum  ferreum,  illudque  in  uno  fine  calefisu^ias ;  et  deinde 
erigas  ferrum,  parte  calefacta  subtus  locata,  in  superiore  parte 
manu  apposita;  actutum  manum  aduret ;  parte  autem  calefacta 
supra  locata,  et  manu  subtus,  multo  tardius  aduret' :  num  etiam, 
A  totum  bacillum  calefiat,  et  finis  alter  nive  Tel  spongia  in  aqua 
frigida  tincta  madefiat ;  si  nix  aut  spongia  superius  locetur,num 
(inquam)  frigus  deorsiun  mittet  citius,  quam  inferius  locata 
sursum?  Item,  RadH  SoUs  supra  album  dissiUunt,  supra  nigrum 


>  See  for  an  Uluttntloii  of  this  phnte  Sueton.  in  CaHg.  e.  18. 

*  With  Bacon,  as  with  the  Peripaticians,  cold  is  not  the  negation  of  heat;  it  Is 
something  positive —  the  opposite  of  heat,  and  not  merely  its  absence.  Prerost's  ex- 
periment, in  which  two  concave  mirrors  are  placed  opposite  to  one  another  with  a 
piece  of  ice  in  the  ibcus  of  the  one  and  a  thermometer  In  that  of  the  other,  shows  that 
the  effect  apparently  due  to  the  radiation  of  cold  may  be  made  more  intense  in  the 
manner  which  Bacon  suggests :  the  real  explanation  of  the  pbenomenoo  of  coarse  de> 
pends  upon  the  **  theory  of  exchanges." 

'  It  is  obvious  that  the  diiference  arises  simply  flrom  the  drcnmstance  that  the 
air  close  to  the  hot  end  of  the  rod  rises  in  the  one  case  to  that  at  which  the  hand  it 
applied,  and  in  the  other  case  does  not  do  sou  In  other  words,  in  the  first  form  of  tht 
experiment  the  eifoct  of  coodnctlon  Is  increased  by  that  of  ooDvectlon,  and  ia  tlie 
second  is  not, 

8  8  8 
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cangregantur :  num  etiam  umbraB  super  nigrum  disperduntur, 
super  album  congregantur?  Id  quod  in  loco  tenebroso,  luce 
per  foramen  exiguum  tantum  immissa,  fieri  yidemus ;  ubi  ima* 
gines  rerum  qu»  foras  sunt  super  papyrum  qufe  alba  est  exd- 
piuntur,  super  nigram  minime«  li^miVena frontii  ad  dohrem 
hemicranicum  inciditur;  num  etiam  hemicranium  scarificatur  ad 
sodam  ? '     Atque  de  Inversione  Ezperimenti  hactenus. 

Compulsio  Experimenti  fit,  ubi  urgetur  et  produdtur  Ex- 
perimentum  ad  annihilationem  vel  privationem  virtutis;  in 
reliquis  enim  Tenationibus  fera  capitur  tantum,  at  in  ista 
occiditur.  Exemplum  Compulsionb  tale  est  Magnes  ferrum 
trahit:  urge  ergo  ferrum,  aut  urge  magnetem,  ut  amplius  non 
fiat  attraetio ;  Teluti,  num  forte  si  magnes  ustus  ftierit,  aut  in 
aquis  fortibus  maceratus,  virtuteln  suam  deponet,  aut  saltern 
remittetP  Contra,  si  chalybs  aut  ferrum  in  Crocum  Martis 
redigatur,  yel  in  cbalybem  quern  vocant  pr»paratum^  vel  etiam 
in  aqua  forti  solvatur,  num  adhuc  ea  alliciat  magnes  ?  Bursus : 
magnjes  ferrum  trahit  per  untnena,  quae  novimus,  media  ;  nempe 
si  interponatur  aurum,  argentum,  vitrum :  urge  igitur  aliquod 
medium,  si  fieri  possit,  quod  Yirtutem  intercipiat;  probetur 
argentum  viTum ;  probentur  oleum,  gummi,  carbo  ignitus,  et 
alia  qusB  adhuc  probata  non  sunt.  Item,  introducta  sunt  nuper 
Perspicitta  qiuB  vis&ilta  minuta  miris  modii  multipUcent:  urge 
uaum  eorum,  vel  ad  spedes  tam  pusillas  ut  amplius  non  va- 
leant,  vel  ita  gran^usculas  ut  confundantur.  Scilicet,  num 
poterint  ilia  in  urina  dare  detegere  ea  qute  alias  non  perspice- 
rentur?  Num  poterint  in  gemmis,  ex  omni  parte  puris  et 
nitidis,  grana  aut  nubeculas  conspicienda  dare  ?  Num  et  pul- 
viscula  in  sole  (qu»  Democrito  pro  atomis  sius  et  prindpiis 
rerum  falsissime  objiciebantur')  tanquam  corpora  grandiuscula 
monstrareP  Num  pulverem  crassiusculum  ex  cinnabari  et 
cerussa  ita  ostendere  distributum,  ut  appareant  hie  granula 
rubra,  illic  alba?    Num  rursus  imagines  majores  (puta  fadem, 

*  Soda  is  a  low  Latin  word  for  a  headache.  The  context  appean  to  reqnSre  that  it 
should  he  a  pain  In  the  forehead,  in  order  to  establish  an  draXoyfa  between  the  two 
complaints  and  their  remedies. 

'  The  chalybs  prtrparatus  here  mentioned  is  apparently  that  which  is  obtained  by 
the  following  process:  <*Limatura  chalybis  sic  prieparatur  subtilisslm^;  tcritur  in 
mortario  sneo,  et  si'taceo  cribratur,  et  decern  dies  in  aceto  infunditur,  et  remoto  aceto 
aduritur ;  et  conservetur."  See  Amerinus  (1535),  p.  142.  In  another  work  of  about 
the  same  date  (that  of  Franciscus  ab  Alexandris),  scorise  are  recommended  instead  of 
illiogs. 

*  I>emocrittts  maintained  the  absolute  invisibility  of  hts  atoms.     See  Seztus  £mpi* 
cus,  Adv,  Loffie,  1,  185.,  ii.  6.  and  elsewhere. 
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oculum,  &c.)  in  tantum  multiplicatas  ostendere^  in  quantum 
pulicem  aut  vermiculum?  Num  byssum,  aut  hujusmodi  tex- 
tile linteum  delicatius  et  paulo  aperllusy  ita  foraminatum 
ostendere,  ac  si  esset  rete  ?  Yerum  in  Compulsionibus  Expe- 
rimentorum  minus  moramur,  quia  fere  extra  limites  Experien- 
tiae^  LiteratsB  cadunt^  et  ad  Gausas  et  Axiomata  et  Novum 
Organum  potius  spectant  Ubicunque  enim  fit  negativa,  aut 
priyatiya^  aut  exdusiya,  ccepit  jam  pr»beri  lux  nonnulla  ad 
Inventibnem  Formarum.  Atque  de  Compulsione  Experiment! 
hactenus. 

Applicatio  Experiment!  nihil  aliud  est^  qnam  ingeniosa  tra- 
ductio  ejus  ad  experimentum  aliud  aliquod  utile.  Exemplum 
tale  sit.  Corpora  qu^eque  suas  habeni  dimensiones,  suapondera: 
aurum  plus  ponderis^  minus  dimensionis^  quam  argentum; 
aqua^  quam  vinum.  Ab  hoc  traducitur  experimentum  utile; 
ut  ex  mensura.impleta,  et  pondere  excepto,  possis  dignoscere 
quantum  argenti  ftierit  admixtum  auro,  vel  aquse  vino ;  quod 
fuit  evprjica  illud  Archimedis.^  Item,  Carnes  in  nannullis  cellis 
citius  putrefiunt  quam  in  aliis :  utile  fuerit  experimentum  hoc 
traduccre  ad  dignoscendos  aeres  magis  aut  minus  salubres  ad 
habitationem ;  ubi  scilicet  carnes  diutius  vindicentur  a  putre- 
dine.  Possit  idem  applicari  ad  revelandas  salubriores  aut 
pestilentiores  tempestates  unni.  Yerum  innumera  sunt  ejus- 
modL  Eyigilent  modo  homines^  et  oculos  perpetuo  alias  ad 
naturam  rerum  alias  ad  usus  humanos  yertant  Atque  de 
Applicatione  Experiment!  hactenus. 

Copulatio  Experimenti  est  applicationum  nexus  et  catena ; 
cum  qu»  singula  profutura  non  fuissent  ad  usum  aliquem,  con- 
nexa  valeant  Exempli  gratia ;  Rosas  aut  fructus  seroHnos 
habere '  cupis :  hoc  fiet,  s!  gemmas  pnecociores  avellas;  idem 
fiet,  si  radices  usque  ad  yer  adultiun  denudes,  et  aeri  exponas; 

'  The  tUpviKa  of  Archtmedes  related  t^  the  discovery  of  ft  method  of  detennining 
the  tpeciflc  gravity  of  a  body  which  ooold  not  be  made  **  implere  mensanm.7  If  he 
had  had  a  crown  of  pare  gold  of  the  same  8lxe  and  form  as  the  tospected  one,  he  need 
only  have  weighed  the  one  against  the  other ;  and  if  the  latter  were  lighter,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  its  being  alloyed  would  have  been  settled.  Or  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  melt 
down  a  portion  of  the  crown  and  to  run  it  into  a  mould  in  which  a  piece  of  pure  gold 
had  previously  been  moulded,  he  might  then  have  weighed  them  and  determined  which 
was  the  heaviest.  But  the  problem  he  had  to  solve  was  quite  different  from  this,  and 
required  the  application  of  the  principles  of  hydrostatics.  Tet  both  here  and  in  the 
Hittoria  Detui  et  Rari  Bacon  refers  to  the  discovery  of  Archimedes  without  distin- 
guishing between  his  own  inartiticlal  method  of  determining  specific  gravities  (which 
consisted  in  fllliug  a  measure  with  different  substances  and  then  weighing  it)  and  that 
of  Archimedes.  Bacon's  iwults  are  wonderfully  accurate  (with  one  remarkable  excep- 
tion), considering  the  manner  in  which  they  were  obtained. 

8  s  4 
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at  molto  magis,  A  copuletur  utrunque.  Item,  ad  rejrigeran" 
dum  maxime  faciunt  fflacies  ei  niirum ;  utrunque  oommiztum 
multo  magia.  Yerum  et  hsec  res  per  ee  perspicua  est  Atta- 
men  fallacia  ei  Bsepe  subesse  possit^  (ut  et  onmibuB,  ubi  desunt 
Axiomata,)  si  copula  fiat  ex  rebus  qu»  diversis  et  quasi  pugnan- 
tibus  modis  operantur*  Atque  de  Copulatione  Ezperiineiiti 
hactenus. 

Bestant  Sortes  EzperimentL  Hie  vero  experimentandi 
modus  plane  irrationaUs  est,  et  quasi  furiosus;  ciun  aliquid 
experiri  Telle  animum  subeat,  non  quia  aut  ratio  aut  aliquod 
aliud  experimentum  te  ad  illud  deducat,  sed  prorsus  quia  similis 
res  adbuc  nunquam  tentata  fuit  Hand  tamen  sdo,  an  in  hae 
ipsa  re  (de  qua  nunc  agimus)  non  aliquid  magni  lateat;  si, 
inquam,  omnem  lapidem  in  natura  moveaa  Magnalia  enim 
naturae  fere  extra  vias  tritas  et  orbitas  notas  jacent,  ut  etiam 
absurditas  rei  aliquando  juvet.  At  si  ratio  simul  comitetur ; 
id  est,  ut  et  manifestiun  sit  simile  experimentum  nunquam 
tentatum  fuisse,  et  tamen  causa  subsit  magna  cur  tentetur; 
turn  Tero  h»c  res  ex  optimis  est,  et  plane  sinus  naturiB  excutit 
Exempli  gratia ;  in  operatiane  igrus  super  aliqitod  corpus  na' 
turale  alterum  horum  hactenus  semper  evenit,  ut  aut  aliquid 
evolet,  (yeluti  flamma  et  fumus  in  combustione  vulgari,)  aut 
saltem  fiat  separatio  partium  localis  et  ad  nonnullam  distantiam; 
ut  in  destillatione,  ubi  feces  subsident,  vapores  in  receptacula, 
postquam  luserint,  congregantur.  At  destUloHanem  elausam 
(ita  enim  eam  vocare  possumus)  nemo  mortalium  adhuc  tentavit. 
Verisimile  autem  yidetur  vim  caloris,  si  intra  claustra  corporis 
sua  in  alterando  edat  facinora,  cum  nee  jactura  fiat  corporis  nee 
etiam  liberstio,  turn  demum  hunc  Materise  Proteimi,  veluti 
manicis  detentum,  ad  complures  transformationes  adacturam; 
si  modo  calor  ita  temperetur  et  altemetur  ut  non  fiat  vasorum 
confractio.  Est  enim  hsec  res  matrici  similis  naturali,  ubi  calor 
operatur,  nihil  corporis  aut  emittitur  aut  separatur ' ;  nisi  quod 
in  matrice  conjungatur  alimentatio ;  yerum,  quatenus  ad  yerdo- 
nem,  eadem  res  yidetur.  Tales  igitur  sunt  Sortes  Experimenti. 

Blud  interim  circa  hujusmodi  Experimenta  monemus;  ut 
nemo  animo  concidat,  aut  quasi  confundatur,  si  experimenta 
quibus  incumbit  expectationi  suae  non  respondeant.     Etenim 

>  This  notion  of  the  matrix  being  a  doeed  receptacle  in  which  great  resalts  arise 
from  the  continuous  application  of  heat  under  certain  conditions  is  taken  fhun  Tele- 
sius.     See  the  De  Rerum  Natur£,  vl.  23. 
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quod  succedit  magis  complacet;  at  quod  non  suocedit  8»pe- 
numero  non  minus  infoimat.  Atque  illud  semper  in  animo 
tenendum^  (quod  perpetuo  inculcamus,)  Experimenta  Lucifera 
etiam  adhue  magis  quam  Fructifera  ambienda  esse.  Atque  de 
Literata  Experientia  h»c  dicta  sint,  quae  (ut  jam  ante  diximus) 
Sagacitas  potius  est  et  odoratio  qutedam  venatica,  quam  Scienticu 
De  Novo  Qrgano  autem  silemus^  neque  de  eo  quicquam  pne- 
libamus;  quoniam  de  eo  (cum  'sit  res  omnium  maxima)  opus 
integrum  (annuente  favore  divino)  oonficere  nobis  in  animo  est.^ 


CAPUT  IIL 


Partitio  InventivcB  Argumentorum  in  Promptuariam  et  Topicam. 
Partitio  Topic<B  in  Generalem  et  Particularem*  Exemplum 
Topic<B  Particularism  in  Inquisitiane  De  Gram  et  Levi. 

IiTV^ENTio  Argumentorum  inventio  proprie  non  est.  Invenire 
enim  est  ignota  detegere^  non  ante  cognita  recipere  aut  revocare. 
Hujusce  autem  Inventionis  usus  atque  officium  non  aliud  vide* 
tur^  quam  ex  massa  scienti®,  qu»  in  animo  congesta  et  recon- 
dita  est^  ea  qu»  ad  rem  aut  qussstionem  institutam  faciunt 
dextre  depromere.  Nam  cui  parum  aut  nihil  de  subjecto  quod 
proponitur  innotuit^  ei  Loci  Inventionis  non  prosunt ;  contra^ 
cui  domi  paratum  est  quod  ad  rem  adduci  possit^  is  etiam 
absque  arte  et  Locis  Inventioms,  argumenta  tandem  (licet  non 
ita  expedite  et  commode)  reperiet  et  produced  Adeo  ut  hoc 
genus  Inventionis  (sicut  diximus)  Inventio  proprie  non  sit ;  sed 
reductio  tantum  in  memoriam,  sive  suggestio  cum  applicatione. 
Attamen^  quoniam  vocabulum  invaluit  et  receptum  est>  vocetur 
sane  Inventio ;  siquidem  etiam  fersB  alicujus  venatio,  et  inventio, 
non  minus  ctun  ilia  intra  vivariorum  septa  indagetur  quam  cum 

'  It  taai  been  inferred  from,  fhis  paaeage  that  this  part  of  the  De  AugmnUU  was 
written  before  the  publication  of  the  Novum  Organnm.  Bat  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Novum  Organumj  which  was  published  in  1620,  was  not  an  opms  imttprmm. 
Writing  to  Folgensio  after  the  publication  of  the  De  Augmeniu,  Bacon  says,  **  Debuerat 
sequl  Novum  Oiganum  ;  interposul  tamcn  scripta  mea  rooralia  et  poUtlca,  quia  magiM 
erant  in  promptu,  Hcc  sunt,  fltc  .  .  .  .  Turn  demnm  sequetur  Organum  Novum, 
cui  secunda  pars  adhuc  adjldenda  est,  quam  animo  jam  complexus  et  metitus  sum.** 
Afterwards  he  seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  sample  of  Natural  Htetory 
was  more  urgently  wanted,  and  therefore  postponed  the  completion  of  the  Novum  Or^ 
ffamum  until  he  had  finished  the  S^bn  S^haruM,  which,  aooonUng  to  Dr.  Bawley,  was 
his  last  work ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  portion  of  the  second  part  was  ever 
wtitten.  — J,  S. 
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in  saltibus  aperti8>  did  poeait.  Missis  vero  ▼erbomm  scrupulis^ 
illud  constet ;  soopum  et  finem  hujusce  rei  esse  promptitudinem 
quondam,  et  ezpeditum  usum  cognitionis  nostre,  potius  quam 
cjusdem  amplificationem  aut  incrementunL 

Atque  ttt  parata  sit  ad  disserendum  oopia,  duplex  ratio  iniri 
potest ;  aut  ut  designetur,  et  quasi  indice  monstretur,  ad  quas 
partes  rem  indagare  oporteat ;  atque  hsBC  est  ea,  quam  vocamus 
Topicam;  aut  ut  jam  antea  composita  sint  et  in  usum  reposita 
argumenta  drca  eas  res  quse  frequentius  incidunt  et  in  dis- 
ceptationem  veniunt;  atque  banc  Promptuariam  nominabimus. 
Hasc  autem  posterior  tanquam  Scientis  pars  tix  dici  meretur; 
cum  in  diligentia  potius  consistaty  quam  in  eruditione  aliqua 
artificiosa.  Veruntamen  hao  in  parte  Aristoteles,  ingeniose 
quidem  sed  tamen  damnose^  sopbistas  sui  temporis  deridet, 
inquiens;  Perinde  illos  faeere  ae  si  quis  caleearium  pr&fessus 
rationem  calcei  ca^ficiendi  nan  doceret,  sed  exhiberet  tantum 
calceos  complurimos  diverse  tarn  form<B  quam  magnitudinis.  ^ 
Attamen  bio  regerere  liceat;  caleearium,  si  in  officina  nil 
calceorum  baberet,  neque  eos  oonsueret  nisi  rogatus,  egenum 
prorsus  mansurum  et  perpaucos  inventurum  emptores.  Sed 
loDge  aliter  Salvator  noster,  de  Divina  Scientia  verba  faciens, 
inquit ;  Omnis  seriba  doctus  in  regno  ccelorum  similis  est  homini 
patrifamilias  qui  profert  de  thesauro  sua  nova  et  vetera.  *  Vide- 
mus  etiam  priscos  rbctores  oratoribus  prascepisse^  ut  prsBsto 
baberent  Locos  Communes  varios,  jampridem  adotnatos,  et 
in  utramque  partem  tractatos  et  iUustratos.  Exempli  gratia: 
Pro  Sententia  legis,  adversus  Verba  kgis;  et  e  contra:  Pro 
fide  Argumentorum,  adversus  Testimonia ;  ete  contra.  Cioero 
autem  ipse,  longa  doctus  experientia,  plane  aaserit  posse  orar 
torem  diligentem  et  sedulum  jam  praemeditata  et  elaborata 
habere  qu83cunque  in  disceptationem  venient;  adeo  ut  in 
cau883  ipsius  actione  nibil  novum  aut  subitum  inseri  necesse 
fuerit,  prseter  nomina  nova  et  circumstantias  aliquas  speciales.' 
At  Demosthenis  diligentia  et  soUicitudo  eo  usque  processit, 
ut  quoniam  primus  ad  caosam  aditus  et  ingressus  ad  ani- 
mos  auditorum  praeparandos  plurimum  virium  haberet,  operae 
pretium  putilret  complura  concionum  et  orationum  exordia 
componere,  et  in  promptu  habere.  Atque  baec  exempla  et 
authoritates  merito  Aristotelis  opinioni  prseponderare  poesint, 

*  Arirt.  De  Repreh.  Sophist.  U.  9.  '  St  Blatt.  xlii.  52. 

"  De  Or&tore,  U.  32—34. 
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qui  nobis  author  foret  ut  vestiarium  cum  farfiee  commutare- 
mus.  Itaque  non  fuit  omittenda  h»c  pars  doctrin»  circa 
Promptuariam^  de  qua  hoc  loco  eatis.  Cum  enim  sit  utrique, 
tarn  Logic®  quam  Rhetoricie,  communis ;  visum  est  earn  hie 
inter  Logica  cursim  tantum  perstringere^  pleniorem  ejus  tracta- 
lionem  ad  Bhetoricam  rcgicientes. 

Partem  alteram  Inventivad  (nimirum  Tapieam)  partiemur 
in  Generalem  et  Particularem.  Generalis  ilia  est,  quas  in 
Dialectica  diligenter  et  abunde  tractata  est;  ut  in  ejus  ez- 
plicatione  morari  non  sit  opus.  lUud  tamen  obiter  monendum 
videtur,  Topicam  istam  non  tantum  in  argumentationibus,  ubi 
cum  aliis  manum  conserimus,  verum  et  in  meditationibus,  cum 
quid  nobiscum  ipsi  oommentamur  aut  revolvimus,  valere ;  imo 
neque  solummodo  in  hoc  sitam  esse,  ut  inde  fiat  su^estio  aut 
admonitio  quid  affirmare  aut  asserere;  verum  etiam  quid  tft- 
quirere  aut  interrogart  debeamus.  At  prudens  Interrogatio 
quasi  dimidium  scienti«.  Becte  siquidem  Plato;  Qui  aliquid 
qucRTxty  id  ipsum  quod  qtuerit  generati  quadam  notione  comprehend 
dit;  aliter  quijieri  potest,  ut  illud  cumfuerittnventum  agnoscat  f  * 
Idcirco,  quo  amplior  et  certior  fuerit  Anticipatio  nostra,  eo 
magis  directa  et  compendiosa  erit  Investigatio.  lidem  i^tur 
illi  Loci  qui  ad  intellectus  nostri  sinus  intra  nos  ezcutiendos 
at  congestam  illic  scientiam  depromendam  conducent,  etiam 
ad  scientiam  eztrinsecus  hauriendam  juvabunt ;  ita  ut  si  pne- 
sto  ftierit  quis  rei  gnarus  et  peritus,  commode  et  prudenter  de 
ea  interrogari  a  nobis  possit;  et  similiter  authores,  et  libri, 
et  partes  librorum,  qui  nos  de  iis  qu»  qu»rimus  edoceant  et 
informent,  utiliter  deligi  et  evolvL 

At  Topica  Particularis  ad  ea  qu»  dicimus  longe  confert 
magis,  et  pro  re  fructuosissima  habenda  est.  lUius  certe 
mentio  levis  a  nonnullis  scriptoribus  facta  est ;  sed  integre,  et 
pro  rei  dignitate,  minime  tractata.  Verum  nussum  facientes 
vitium  illud  et  fastum,  qusB  nimitun  diu  regnarunt  in  scholis ; 
videlicet,  ut  qu»  prsBSto  sint  infinita  subtUitate  pereequantur, 
qu»  paulo  remotiora  ne  attingant  quidem;  nos  sane  Topicam 
Particularem  tanquam  rem  apprime  utilem  amplectimiur ;  hoc 
est.  Locos  Inquisitionis  et  Inventionis,  particularibus  subjectis 
et  scientiis  appropriates.  Illi  autem  miztune  qusdam  sunt, 
ez  Logica  et   Materia  ipsa  propria  singularum  ecientiarum. 

*  Bacon  doubUew  refen  to  the  Mma,  11.  p.  80.,  of  Stephen. 
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Futilem  enim  esse  constat  et  angnsti  cujusdam  aniim,  qui 
existimet  artem  de  scientiis  inyemendis  perfectam  jam  a 
principio  excogitari  et  proponi  posse ;  eandemque  postea  in 
opere  poni  et  exerceri  debere.  At  certo  sciant  homines^  Artes 
inveniendi  solidas  et  veras  adoUscere  et  incrementa  eumere  cum 
ipsis  inventis;  adeo  ut  cum  quis  primum  ad  perscrutationem 
Bcientise  alicujus  aocesserit^  possit  habere  Pr»cepta  Inyentivs 
nonnulla  utilia;  postquam  autem  ampliores  in  ipsa  scientia 
progressus  fecerit,  possit  etiam  et  debeat  nova  Inventionis 
Prascepta  excogitare^  qu»  ad  ulteriora  eum  foelicius  deducant. 
Similis  est  sane  base  res  Ti»  init»  in  planitie ;  postquam  enim 
yisB  partem  aliquam  fuerimus  emensi^  non  tantum  hoc  lucrati 
Bumus  ut  ad  ezitum  itineris  propius  accesserimus^  yerum 
etiam  ut  quod  restat  yi»  clarius  prospiciamus.  Eodem  modo, 
in  Scientiis,  gradus  itineris  quisque,  ea  qu»  a  tergo  reliquit 
praeteryectus,  etiam  ilia  quad  supersunt  propius  dat  in  con- 
spectum.  Hujus  autem  Topicae  Exemplum,  quoniam  earn 
inter  Desiderata  reponimus,  subjungere  yisum  est 

Tapica  Particularism  sive  ArticuK  Inquiritionis 
de  Gram  et  Levu 

1.  Inquiratur,  qualia  sint  corpora  quas  Motus  Grayi^atis 
sunt  susceptibilia ;  qualia,  quas  Leyitatis ;  et  si  quas  sint  mediae, 
siye  Adiaphorae  Naturae  ? 

2.  Post  Inquisitionem  de  Grayitate  et  Leyitate  Simplic^m, 
procedatur  ad  Inquisitionem  Comparatam;  quae  nimirum  ex 
Grayibus  plus,  quae  minus  ponderent^  in  eodem  dimenso? 
Etiam,  quae  ex  Leyibus  celerius  ferantur  in  altum,  quae  tar- 
dius? 

3.  Inquiratur  de  eo  quod  possit  et  operetur  Quantum 
Corporis  ad  Motum  Grayitatis.^  Atqui  yideatur  hoc  primo 
aspectu  quasi  superyacuiun ;  quia  rationes  Motus  debeant  sequi 
rationes  Quanti :  sed  res  aliter  se  habet  Nam  licet  in  lanci- 
bus  Quantitas  Ghrayitatem  corporis  ipsius  compenset  (yiribus 
corporis  undique  coeuntibus  per  repercussionem  siye  resisten- 
tiam  lancium  yel  trabis),  tamen  ubi  parya  datur  resistentia, 
(yeluti  in  decasu  corporum  per  aerem)  Quantmn  Corporis 
parum  yalet  ad  Incitationem  Descensus;  cum  yiginti  pondo 
plumbic  et  libra  una,  eodem  fere  spatio  cadant. 

1  See  note  2.  p.  626. 
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4.  Inquiratur^  utmm  Quantum  Corporis  ita  augeri  possit,  ut 
Motus  Grayitatis  prorsue  deponatur ;  ut  fit  in  globo  terrte,  qui 
pensilb  est,  noA  cadit?  Utrum  igitur  poasint  esse  ali»  massao 
tarn  grandes,  ut  se  ipsso  sustentent  ?  Nam  latio  ad  centrum 
terrsB  res fictitia  est;  atque  omnis  massa  grandis  motum  lationis 
quemcunque  ezhorret^  nisi  ab  alio  appetitu  fortiori  vincatur. 

5.  Inquiratur  de  eo  quod  possit  et  operetur  Besistentia 
Corporis  MecUi,  vel  occurrentis,  ad  Begimen  Motus  Grayitatis. 
Corpus  vero  descendens  aut  penetrat  et  secat  corpus  occurrens, 
aut  ab  eo  sistitur.  Si  penetret,  fit  penetratio  aut  cum  levi 
resistentia^  ut  in  aere ;  aut  cum  fortiori^  ut  in  aqua.  Si  sista- 
tur>  sistitur.aut  resistenda  dispari,  ubi  fit  prasgravatio^  ut  si 
lignum  superponatur  cerse ;  aut  squa^  veluti  si  aqua  superpona- 
tur  aquie^  aut  lignum  ejusdem  generis  ligno ;  id  quod  appellat 
schola  (apprehensione  quadam  inani)  Non  panderare  corptis  nisi 
extra  locum  suum.^  Atque  h»c  omnia  motum  Gravitatis  va^ 
riant.  Aliter  enim  moventur  Gravia  in  lancibus,  aliter  in 
decasu;  etiam  aliter  (quod  mirum  yideri  possit)  in  lancibus 
pendentibus  in  aere,  aliter  in  lancibus  immersis  in  aqua ;  aliter 
in  decasu  per  ftquam,  aliter  in  natantibus  siye  yectis  super 
aquam. 

6.  Inquiratur  de  eo  quod  possit  et  operetur  Figura  Corporis 
Descendentis  ad  regendum  motum  Grayitatis;  yeluti  figura 
lata  cum  tenuitate,  cubica,  oblonga,  rottmda,  pyramidalis;  et 
quando  se  yertant  corpora,  quando  eadem  qua  dimittuntur  posi* 
tura  permaneant 

7.  Inquiratur  de  eo  quod  possit  et  operetur  Continuatio  et 
Progressio  ipsius  casus  siye  descensus,  ad  hoc,  ut  majori  incita- 
tione  et  impetu  feratur ;  et  qua  proportione,  et  quo  usque  inyar 
lescat  ilia  incitatio?  Siquidem  yeteres  leyi  contemplatione 
opinati  sunt  (cum  motus  naturalis  sit  iste)  eum  perpetuo  augeri 
et  intendL 

8.  Inquiratur  de  eo  quod  possit  et  operetur  Distantia  aut 

■  Tbto  dictum  was  undoobtedly  coiamoDly  Tecfivrd,  yet  it  Is  opposed  to  the  express 
statement  of  Aristotle, — ip  rf  a&rov  yitp  x<W  *'^a  /9<ipos  lx<*  *'^V  wjp&f  tol  6  &4p. 
— Dt  CaL  Iv.  4.  But  we  fiud  In  the  commentary  of  Slmpllclus,  that  Ptolemy  main- 
tained on  ezperimenul  grounds  that  h  rp  %kurov  x^P9  ^^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^hp  'x** 
fidpos.  See  the  Scholia  in  Arift.  of  Brandls,  p.  517.  Themtstlus  held  the  same 
opinion  as  Ptolemy.  Aristotle's  meaning  is  tiius  explained  away  hy  Ayerroes:  **  Per 
gravltatem  Innult  Ipsam  procUyitatem  et  passionem,  quae  in  eo  est  ad  moyeri  deorsum, 
roodlco  quocunque  patrodnlo  eveniente,  icdrco  et  in  proprlo  slbi  loco  quoquomodo 
grayltatem  hahet  magis  quam  leritatem,  eo  quod  magls  incllnatur  recfpere  motum 
deorsum  quam  motum  suntum.**—  Ponraph,  in  quarto  De  Caio. 
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ProximitaB  corporis  deacendentis  a  Terra,  ad  hoc,  ut  celerias 
cadat,  aut  tardlua,  aut  etiam  non  omnino  (ai  modo  fiierit  extra 
orbem  activitatb  globi  terr»j  qu»  Gilbert!  opinio  fiiit');  atque 
simul  de  eo  quod  operetur  Immersio  Corporis  Descendentis 
ma^^  in  Profundo  Terras,  aut  Collocatio  ejusdem  propius  ad 
Superficiem  TemB«  ]^exiim  hsc  res  etiam  motum  variat,  ut 
operantibus  in  mineriB  perspectum  est 

9.  Inquiratur  de  eo  quod  possit  et  operetur  Differentia  Cor- 
porum,  per  qu»  motus  Gravitatis  diffunditur  et  conununicatur: 
atque  utrum  aque  communicetur  per  corpora  mollia  et  porosa, 
ac  per  dura  et  solida;  veluti  si  trabs  lancis  sit  ex  altera  parte 
lingultt  lignea,  ex  altera  argentea  (licet  fuerint  reductss  ad 
idem  pondus),  utrum  non  progignat  variationem  in  lancibus  ? 
Similiter,  utrum  Metallum,  Lan»  aut  Vesicae  inflatie  superim* 
positum,  idem  ponderet  quod  in  fundo  lands? 

10.  Inquiratur  de  eo  quod  possit  et  operetur  in  communicaf- 
tione  motus  Gravitatis  Distantia  Corporis  a  Libramine ;  hoc 
est,  cita  et  sera  percepldo  incubitus,  sive  depressionis ;  veluti 
in  lancibus,  ubi  altera  pars  trabis  est  longior  (licet  reducta  ad 
idem  pondus),  an  inclinet  hoc  ipsum  lancem?  aut  in  tubis 
arcuatis,  ubi  longior  pars  certe  trahet  aquam,  licet  brevior  pars 
(facta  scilicet  capacior)  majus  contineat  pondus  aqnsB.* 

11.  Inquiratur  de  eo  quod  possit  Intermixtio  sive  Copu- 
latio  Corporis  Levis  cum  Corpore  Gravi  ad  elevandam  corporis 
Gravitatem ;  ut  in  pondere  uumaHum  vivorum,  et  mortuorum? 

12.  Inquiratur  de  secretis  Ascensibus  et  Descensibus  Par- 
tium  Leviorum  et  Graviorum  in  uno  corpore  integro;  unde 
fiant  s»pe  accurate  separationes;  ut  in  separatione  vini  et 
aquas,  in  ascensione  floris  lactis,  et  sinailibus? 

13.  Inquiratur,  quae  sit  Linea  et  Directio  Motus  Gravitatis ; 
et  quatenus  sequatur  vel  centrum  terras,  id  est  massam  terras, 
vel  centrum  corporis  ipsius',  id  est,  nixum  partium  ejus.  Cen- 
tra enim  ilia  ad  demonstrationes  apta  sunt;  in  natura  nihil 
valent. 

14.  Inquiratur  de  Comparatione  motus  Gravitatis  cum  mo- 

'  See  Hotel,  at  p.  626. 

'  The  theory  of  the  lever,  to  whkh  the  firit  part  of  this  ioquiry  relates,  was  as 
well  understood  to  Bacon*s  time  as  it  is  now ;  that  of  the  siphon,  inasmuch  as  it  de- 
pends on  the  idea  of  atmospherical  pressure,  was  then  unknown,  and  could  not  be 
established  until  this  idea  was  introduced  by  TorricelU.  The  experiment  which  bears 
his  name,  and  which  was  in  eflfect  the  construction  of  a  mercurial  barometer,  corre- 
sponds in  the  history  of  physics  to  the  invention  of  the  telescope  in  that  of  astronomy. 

•  That  is,  the  centre  of  gravity. 
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tibns  aliis ;  quos  scilicet  yincat^  quibus  cedat  ?  Veluti  in  Motu 
(quern  appellant)  Yiolento  motuB  Gravitatie  compescitur  ad 
tempus.*  Ettam,  cum  pondus  longe  majus  ferri  ab  exiguo 
magnete  attollitur^  cedit  motus  Gravitatis  motui  Sjmpathise. 

15.  Inquiratur  de  Motu  Aeris;  utrum  feratur  sursum^  an  sit 
tanquam  adiaphoruB?  Quod  difficile  est  inventu,  nisi  per  ex- 
perimenta  aliqua  exquisita.  Nam  emicatio  aeris  in  fundo  aquse 
fit  potiuB  per  plagam  aquce,  quam  per  motum  aeris ;  cum  idem 
etiam  fiat  in  ligno.  Aer  autem  aeri  commixtus  nihil  prodit, 
cum  non  minus  levitatem  exbibeat  aer  in  aere^  quam  gravitatem 
aqua  in  aqua;  In  bulla  autem^  exili  obducta^pcUicula;  ad  torn- 
pus  Stat. 

16.  Inquiratur,  quis  sit  Terminus  Levitatis  ?  Neque  enim 
quemadmodum  centrum  terrse  posuerunt  centrum  gravitatis, 
Yolunt  (credo)  ut  ultima  convexitas  coeli  sit  terminus  levi- 
tatis: an  potius,  veluti  gravia  videntur  eo  usque  ferri  ut 
decumbant,  et  tanquam  ad  Immobile ;  ita  levia  eo  usque  feran- 
tur  ut  rotari  inclpiant,  et  tanquam  ad  Motum  sine  Termino  ? 

17.  Inquiratur,  quid  in  causa  sit  cur  Yapores  et  Halitus  eo 
usque  in  altum  ac  sita  est  regio  (quam  vocant)  media  aeris 
ferantur ;  cum  et  crassiusculsB  sint  material,  et  radii  solis  per 
vices  (noctu  scilicet)  cessent  ? 

18.  Inquiratur  de  Begimine  Motus  Flamma>  in  Sursum; 
quod  eo  abetruslus  est,  quia  singulis  momentis  fiamma  perit, 
nisi  forte  in  medio  flammarum  majorum:  etenim  flammas, 
abruptcB  a  continuitate  sua,  parum  durant. 

19.  Inquiratur  de  Motu  in  Sursum  ipsius  Activitatis  Calidi ; 
veluti  cum  calor  in  ferro  candente  citius  gliscit  in  sursum, 
quam  in  deorsum  ? 

Exemplum  igitur  Topic®  Partlcularis  tale  sit  Hind  in- 
terim, quod  monere  occcepimus,  iterum  monemus;  nempe  ut 
homines  debeant  Topicas  Particulares  suas  altemare,  ita  ut 
post  majores  progressus  aliquos  in  inquisitione  fisu^tos  aliam  et 
Bubinde  aliam  instituant  Topicam,  si  modo  scientiarum  fastigia 
oonscendere  cupiant.  Nes  autem  Topicis  Particularibus  tan- 
tum  tribuimus,  ut  propriiim  opus  de  ipsis,  in  subjectis  natura- 
libuB  dignioribus  et  obscurioribus,  conficere  in  animo  habeamus. 
Domini  enim  quesBtionum  sumu8,.rerum  non  item.  Atque  de 
Inventiva  hactenus. 

>  In  the  Peripatetic  philotopby  it  was  believed  tbat  a  prc^ectlle  moyes  at  tint  in  a 
fltraigbt  line,  as  if  not  acted  on  by  gravity,  and  tben  Mb  perpeqdiculariy. 
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CAPUT  IV. 

Partitio  Artis  Judicandi  in  Judicium  per  Inductionem  et  per 
Syllogismum  ;  quorum  prius  aggregcUur  Organo  Novo.  Peer- 
titio  prima  Judicii  per  SyUogismum  in  Reductionem  Rectam^ 
et  InverBam.  Partitio  secunda  ejus  in  Analyticam,  et  Doctri- 
nam  de  Elenchis.  Partitio  Doctriii<B  de  Elenchis,  in  Elenekos 
Sophismatuniy  Elencho$  Hermenise,  et  Elenchos  Imaginum 
give  Idolorum.  Partitio  Idolorum  in  IdoTa  TribuSy  Idola 
Specas,  et  Idola  ForL  Appendix  Artis  Judicandi^  videlicet  de 
Analogia  Demonstrationum  pro  Natara  SubjectL 

Trakseamus  nunc  ad  Judicium^  sive  Artem  Jjidicandi;  in 
qna  agitur  de  natura  Probationum  sive  Demonstrationiun.  In 
Arte  autem  ista  Judicandi  (ut  etiam  yulgo  receptum  est)  aut 
per  Inductionem  aut  per  SyUogismum  concluditur.  Nam  En- 
thymemata  et  Ezempla  illorum  duorum  compendia  tantum 
sunt  At  quatenus  ad  Judicium  quod  fit  per  Inductionem, 
nihil  est  quod  nos  detinere  debeat ;  uno  siquidem  eodemque 
mentis  opere  illud  quod  quasritur,  et  invenitur  et  judicature 
Neque  enim  per  medium  aliquod  res  transigitur,  sed  imme- 
diate, eodem  fere  modo  quo  fit  in  sensu.  Quippe  sensus,  in 
objectis  suis  primariis,  simul  et  objecti  speciem  arripit  et  ejus 
yeritati  consentit.  Aliter  autem  fit  in  Syllogismo ;  cujus  pro- 
batio  immediata  non  est,  sed  per  medium  perficitur.  Itaque 
alia  res  est  Inyentio  Medii,  alia  Judicium  de  Consequentia 
Argument!.  Nam  prime  discurrit  mens,  postea  acquiescit.  At 
Inductionis  formam  yitiosam  prorsus  yalere  jubemus;  legiti* 
mam  ad  Novum  Organum  remittimus.  Itaque  de  Judicio  per 
Inductionem  hoc  loco  satis. 

De  illo  altero  per  SyUogismum  quid  attinet  dicere;  cum 
subtiUssimis  ingeniorum  limis  haec  res  fere  attrita  sit,  et  in 
multas  minutias  redacta?  Nee  minim,  cum  sit  res  quae  cum 
inteUectu  humane  magnam  habeat  sympathiam.  Nam  animus 
humanus  miris  modis  ad  hoc  contendit  et  anhelat,  ut  non  pen- 
silis  sit,  sed  nanciscatur  aliquid  fixum  et  immobUe  cui  tanquam 
'  firmamento  in  transcursibus  et  disquisitionibus  suis  innitatur. 
Sane,  quemadmodum  Aristoteles  probare  conatur  inveniri  in 
omni  motu  corporum  aliquid  quod  quiescit ;  et  fabulam  anti- 
quam  de  Atlante,  qui  ipse  erectus  coeliun  humeris  sustinuit, 
pereleganter  ad  polos  mundi  traducit,  circa  quos  conversiones 
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expediuntur';  similiter  magno  studio  appetunt  homines  ali- 
quern  habere  intra  se  cogitationum  Atlantem,  aut  polos  qui 
intellectus  fluctuationes  et  ^vertigines  aliquatenus  regant; 
timentes  scilicet,  ne  coelum  ipsorum  ruat.  Itaque  ad  principia 
scientiarum  conslituenda  prsepropere  festinarunt,  circa  quse 
omnis  disputationum  yarietas  verteretur,  sine  periculo  ruinse 
et  C98us;  nescientes  profecto,  eum  qui  certa  nimis  propere 
captayerit  in  dubiis  finiturum ;  qui  autem  judicium  tempestive 
cohibuerit  ad  certa  peryenturum. 

Manifestimi  est  igitur^  Artem  banc  Judicandi  per  Syllo- 
gismum  nihil  aliud  esse  quam  reductionem  propositionum  ad 
principia,  per  medios  terminos.  Principia  autem  consensu 
recepta  intelliguntur,  atque  a  quaestione  eximuntur.  At  t«r- 
minorum  mediorum  inyentio  libero  ingeniorum  acumini  et 
inyestagationi  permittitur.  Est  autem  Beductio  ilia  duplex; 
Directa  scilicet,  et  Inyersa.  Directa  est,  cum  ipsa  propositio 
ad  ipsum  principium  reducitur;  id  quod  Prohatio  Ostensiva 
yocatur.  Inyersa  est,  cum  contradictoria  propositionis  redu- 
citur ad  contradictorium  principii;  quod  yocant  Probatumem 
per  Incommodunu  Nmnems  yero  terminorum  mediorum,  sive 
scala  eorum,  minuitur  aut  augetur  pro  remotione  propositionis 
a  principio. 

His  positis  partiemur  Artem  Judicii  (sicut  yulgo  fere  solet) 
in  Analyticam,  et  Doctrinam  de  Elenchis.  Altera  indicat, 
altera  cayet.  Analytica  enim  yeras  Tormas  instituit  de  conse- 
quentiis  argumentorum ;  a  quibus  si  varietur  siye  deflectatur, 
yitiosa  deprehenditur  esse  conclusio;  atque  hoc  ipsum  in  se 
elenchum  quendam,  siye  redargutionem,  continet.  Rectum 
enim  (ut  dicitur)  et  sui  index  est  et  obUquL  Tutissimum  nihi- 
lominus  est  Elenchos  yeluti  monitores  adhibere,  quo  facilius 
detegantur  fistllaciflB,  judicium  alioquin  illaqueaturas.  In  Ana- 
lytica  yero  nihil  desiderari  reperimus;  qiun  potius  oneratur 
superfluis  quam  indiget  accessionibus. 

Doctrinam  de  Elenchis  in  tres  partes  diyidere  placet: 
Elenchos  Saphiemaium;  Elenchos  Hermenia;  et  Elenchos 
Imaginum  siye  Idohrum,  Doctrina  de  Elenchis  Sophismatum 
apprime  utilis  est.  Quamyis  enim  pinguius  fallaciarum  genus 
a  Seneca  non  inscite  comparetur  cum  pnestigiatorum  technis, 
in  quibus  quo  pacto  res  geratur  nescimus,  aliter  autem  se 

>  Arist  De  Mot  Anim.  2  an<3  8. 
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habere  rem  qnam  yidetur  satis  noYimas';  sabtilioni  tamen 
Sophismata  non  solum  id  pnestaot  ut  non  liabeat  quia  quod 
respondeat,  sed  et  judicium  ipsum  serio  oonftindimt. 

HsBC  pars  de  Elenchis  Saphumatum  praDclare  tractata  est  ab 
Aristotele,  quoad  pnscepta;  etiam  a  Platone  adhue  melius, 
quoad  exempla;  neque  iilod  tantum  in  persona  so{diistarum 
antiquorum  (Gorgias,  Hippiss,  Protagoras,  Euthydemi,  et  reli- 
quomm),  verum  etiam  in  persona  ipsius  Sooratis,  qui  cum 
illud  semper  agat,  ut  nihil  affirmet  sed  a  cieteris  in  medium 
adducta  infirmet,  ingeniosissime  objectionum,  fallaciarum,  et 
redargutionum  modos  expressit  Itaque  in  hac  parte  nihil 
habemus  quod  desideremus.  Illud  interim  notandum;  quamvis 
usum  hujtts  doctriniB  probum  et  praeeipuum  in  hoc  posuerimus, 
ut  redaiguantur  sophismata ;  liquido  nihilominus  patere,  usum 
ejus  degenerem  et  corruptum  ad  captiones  et  contradictiones 
per  ilia  ipsa  sophismata  struendas  et  concinnandas  spectare. 
Quod  genus  facultatis  etiam  pro  eximio  habetnr,  et  hand  parvm 
aflert  utilitates;  licet  eleganter  introducta  sit  a  quopiam  iUa 
differentia  inter  oratorem  et  sophistam,  quod  alter  tanquam 
leporarius  cursu  preratet,  alter  tanquam  lepus  ipse  flexu* 

Sequuntur  Elenchi  Ilermemm ;  ita  enim  (vocabulum  potius 
quam  sensum  ab  Arlstotele  mutuantes)  eos  appdlabimus. 
Redigamus  igitur  hominibus  in  memoriam  ea  quse  a  nobis 
de  Transcendentibus  et  de  Adventitiis  Entium  Conditionibus 
sive  Adjunctis  (cum  de  Philosophia  Prima  ageremus)  superius 
dicta  sunt  Ea  sunt  Majus,  Minus ;  Multum,  Paucum ;  Prius, 
Posterius ;  Idem,  Diversum ;  Potentia,  Actus ;  Habitus,  Pri'* 
vatio ;  Totum,  Partes ;  Agens,  Patiens ;  Motus,  Quies ;  Ens, 
Non  Ens;  et  similia^  Inprimis  autem  meminerint  et  notent 
difierentes  eas,  quas  dizimus,  harum  rerum  contemplationeej 
videlicet  quod  poseint  inquiri  vel  Physice,  vel  Logioe.  Phj- 
sicam  autem  circa  eas  tractalionem,  Philosophide  Primas 
assignavimus*  Superest  Logica*  Ea  vero  ipsa  est  res,  quam 
in  prassenti  Doctrinam  de  Elenchis  HermenisB  nominamus, 
Portio  certe  est  hasc  doctrinas  sana  et  bon&  Hoc  enim  habent 
notiones  illae  generales  et  communes,  ut  in  omnibus  disputa- 
tionibus  ubique  intercurrant;  adeo  ut  nisi  accurate  et  anxio 
cum  judicio  bene  jam  ab  initio  distinguantur,  universo  disputa- 
tionum  lumini  cdiginem  miris  modis  ofiusune  sint,  et  eo  rem 

1  Seneo.  Epfst  46 
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fere  deducturse  ut  desinant  disputationes  in  pugnas  verboruni. 
Etenim  flequivocationes  et  malae  acceptiones  verbonim  (prse- 
sertim  hiijus  generis)  sunt  Sophismata  Sopkismatum.  Quare 
etiam  melius  visum  est  istarum  tractationem  seorsum  con- 
stituere,  quam  earn  yel  in  Philosqphiam  Primam  sive  Meta- 
physicam  recipere,  vel  ex  parte  Analyticae  subjicere,  ut 
Aristoteles  satis  confuse  fecit.  Dedimus  autem  ei  nomen  ex 
usu,  quia  verus  ejus  usus  est  plane  redargutio  et  cautio  circa 
v^Xxm  verborum.  Quinimo  partem  illam  de  PraBdicamentis^  si 
recte  instituatur,  circa  cautiones  de  non  confundendis  aut 
transponendis  definitionum  et  divisionum  terminis,  prascipuum 
udum  sortiri  existimamus^  et  hue  etiam  referri  malumus. 
Atque  de  Elenchis  Hermenise  hactenus. 

Ad  Elenchos  vero  Imaginum,  sive  Idolarum,  quod  attinet; 
sunt  quidem  Idola  profondissimse  mentis  humanse  fallacise. 
Neque  enim  fallunt  in  particularibus,  ut  caeterse^  judicio  cali- 
^nem  offundendo  et  tendiculas  struendo ;  sed  plane  ex  prasdis- 
positione  mentis  prava  et  perperam  constituta,  quas  tanquam 
omnes  intellectus  anticipationes  detorquet  et  inficit.  Nam 
Mens  Humana  (cbrpore  obducta  et  obfuscata)  tantum  abest  ut 
specido  piano,  aequali,  et  claro  similis  sit  (quod  rerum  radios 
sincere  excipiat  et  reflectat),  ut  potius  sit  instar  speculi  alicujus 
incantati,  pleni  snperstitionibus  et  spectris.  Imponuntur  autem 
intellectui  Idola,  aut  per  naturam  ipsam  generis  kumani  gene- 
ralem  ;  aut  per  naturam  cnjusque  individualem  ;  aut  per  verba 
sire  naturam  communicatham.  Primum  genus  Idola  Tinbus^ 
secimdum  Idola  Specus,  tertium  Idola  Fori  vocare  consuevimus. 
Est  et  quartnm  genus,  quod  Idola  Theatri  appellamus,  atque 
super-inductum  est  a  prams  theariis  sive  philosophits,  etperversis 
legibus  demanstratianum,  Verum  hoc  genus  abnegari  potest 
et  deponi ;  itaque  illud  in  praesentia  omittemus.  At  reliqua 
plane  obsident  mentem,  neque  prorsus  evelli  possunt.  Igitur 
non  est,  quod  quis  in  istis  Analyticam  aliquam  expectet ;  sed 
doctrina  de  Elenchis  est  circa  ipsa  Idola  doctrina  primaria, 
Neque  (si  verum  omniDO  dicendum  sit)  doctrina  de  Idolis  in 
artem  r6digi  possit;  sed  tantum  adhibenda  est,  ad  ea  cavenda, 
prudentia  quasdom  contemplativa.  Honuh  autem  tractationem 
plenam  et  subtilem  ad  Novum  Organum  amandamus;  pauca 
generaliter  tantum  de  iis  hoc  loco  dicturi. 

Idolorum  Tribus  exemplum  tale  sit  Natura  intellectus 
humani  magis  afficitur  Affirmatwis  et  Activis  quam  Negativis  et 
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Pnoatims;  cum  rite  et  ordine  sequum  Be  utrique  pnebere 
debeat.  At  ille,  si  res  quflepiam  aliquando  existat  et  teneat, 
fortiorem  recipit  de  ea  impressionem  quam  si  eadem  longe 
pluries  fallat  aut  in  contrarium  eveniat.  Id  qaod  omnis  super*- 
stitionis  et  ransD  credulitatis  quasi  radix  est  Itaque  recte 
respondit  ille  qui,  cum  suspensa  tabula  in  templo  monstraretur 
eorum  qui  vota  solyerant  quod  naufragii  periculum  efiugissent, 
atque  interrogando  premeretur,  annon  turn  demum  Neptuni 
numen  agnosceret  ?  Quaesivit  vicissim.  At  vbi  sunt  UU  depicti, 
qui  post  vota  nuncupata  perieruntf^  Atque  eadem  est  ratio 
superstitionum  similium,  sicut  in  Astrologicis,  Insonmiis, 
Ominibus,  et  reliquls.  Alteram  exemplum  est  hujusmodi: 
Animus  humanus  (cum  'sit  ipse  substantia  asqualis  et  uniformis) 
majorem  pr<Bsupponit  et  affingit  in  natura  rerum  tBquaUiatem 
et  uniformitatem^  quam  revera  est.  Hinc  commentum  mathe- 
maticorum.  In  codestibus  omnia  moveri  per  cireulos  perfeetoSy 
rejiciendo  lineaa  spirales.  Hinc  etiam  fit,  quod,  cum  multa 
sint  in  natura  monodica  et  plena  imparitatis,  affingat  tamen 
semper  cogitatio  humana  Belativa,  Parallela,  et  Conjugata. 
Ab  hoc  enim  fonte  elementum  ignis  cum  orbe  suo  introductum 
est,  ad  constituendam  quaternionem  cum  reliquis  tribus,  terra, 
aqua,  aere.  Chymici  autem  fanaticam  instruxerunt  rerum 
universarum  ^phalangem,  inanissimo  commento  inveniri  fin- 
gentes  in  quatuor  illis  suis  dementis  (coelo,  aSre,  aqua,  et 
terra)  species  singulas  parallelas  inyicem  et  conformes.^  Ter- 
tium  exemplum  est  superiori  finitimimi ;  quod  Somo  Jlat  quasi 
Norma  et  Speculum  Natures.  Neque  enim  credibile  est  (si 
singula  percurrantur  et  notentur)  quantum  agmen  Idolorum 
philosophi®  immiserit  jiaturalium  operationum  ad  similitu- 
dinem  actionum  humanarum  reductio:  hoc  ipsum,  inquam, 
quod  putetur  talia  naturam  fiicere  qualia  homo  facit.  Neque 
multo  meliora  sunt  ista  quam  hsresis  Anthropomorphitarum, 
in  cellis  ac  splitudine  stupidorum  monachorum  orta;  aut  sen- 
tentia  Epicuri  huic  ipd  in  Paganismo  respondens,  qui  Diis 
humanam  figuram  tribuebat.  At  non  opus  fuit  Velleio  Epi- 
cureo  interrogare.  Cur  Deus  ccelum  stelUs  et  luminibus,  tanquam 
(BdiliSf  omasset  f  '    Nam  si  summus  ille  opifex  ad  modum  sddilis 


*  See  Not.  Org.  L  46. 

*  See  note  on  Noy.  Oig.  L  45. — J,S. 

"  Cicero  De  Mat  Dcor.  i.  c.  9.     Compare  the  following  extnct  tnm  Gtlileo's  letter 
tu  Oallanxone  OslUouoni :  —  •«  Uno  dei  noetri  pid  celebri  ardiitettl  te  aveoe  ATttto  a 
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se  gesslsset)  in  pulchrum  aliquem  et  elegantem  ordinem  Stellas 
digerere  debulsset,  operosis  palatiorum  laquearibus  consimilem ; 
cum  e  contra  asgre  quis  ostendat  in  tarn  infinite  stellarum 
numero  figuram  aliquam  vel  quadratam,  yel  triangularem^  vel 
rectilinearem.  Tanta  est  harmoniss  discrepantia  inter  spiritum 
hominis  et  spiritum  mundi. 

Quod  ad  Idola  Specus  attinet^  ilia  ortum  habent  ex  propria 
cfijxtsqtie  natura  et  animi  et  corporis ;  atque  etiam  ex  educatione 
et  consnetudine,  et  fortuitis  rebusy  qu»  singulis  hominibus 
accidunt.  Pulcherrimum  enim  emblema  est  iUud  de  Specu 
Platonis.  Siquidem  si  quis  (missa  ilia  exquisita  parabolas 
subtilitate)  a  prima  infantia  in  antro  aut  cavema  obscura  et 
subterranea  ad  maturam  usque  setatem  degeret^  et  tunc  dere- 
pente  in  aperta  prodiret^  et  hunc  coeli  et  rerum  apparatum 
contueretur;  dubium  non  est^  quin  animum  ejus  subirent  et 
perstringerent  quamplurim»  mine  et  absurdissimse  phantasias. 
Nos  vero  scilicet  sub  aspectu  coeli  degimus;  interea  tamen 
animi  in  cavernis  corporum  nostrorum  conduntur ;  ut  infinitas 
errorum  et  falsitatum  imagines  haurire  necesse  si:,  si  e  specu 
sua  raro  tantum  et  ad  breve  aliquod  tempus  prodeant,  et  non 
in  contemplatione  natur®  perpetuo  tanquam  sub  dio  morentur. 
Emblemati  siquidem  illi  de  Specu  Platonis  ^  optime  convenit 
parabola  ilia  Heracliti,  quod  homines  scientias  in  mundis  propriis 
et  non  in  mundo  majore  qtUBrant 

At  Idola  Fori  molestissima  sunt,  quae  ex  fxdere  tacito  inter 
homines  de  Verbis  et  Nominibus  impositis  se  in  intellectmn 
insinuarunt.  Verba  autem  plerunque  ex  captu  vulgi  induntur, 
atque  per  differentias  quarum  vulgus  capax  est  res  secant;  cum 
autem  intellectus  acutior  aut  observatio  diligentior  res  melius 
distinguere  velit,  verba  obstrepunt.  Quod  vero  hujus  remedium 
est  (definitiones  scilicet)  in  plurimis  huic  malo  mederi  neqult ; 
quoniam  et  ips®  definitiones  ex  verbis  constent,  et  verba 
gignant  verba.  Etsi  autem  putemus  verbis  nostris  nos  impe- 
rare ;  et  iUud  facile  dictu  sit,  Loquendum  esse  ut  vulgus,  sen^ 


comptrtlre  nella  gran  volta  del  cielo  la  moltitudlne  dl  tante  stelle  flsse,  crcdo  io  cbe 
distribuite  le  avrvbbe  con  bei  partlmentl  di  qiiadrati,  esagoni,  ed  ottangoli ;  intenando 
1e  maggiori  tra  le  meiiane  e  le  ptccole,  con  sue  Intere  correepondense,  parendogl!  in 
questo  modo  di  valeni  di  belle  proponione :  ma  all*  inoontro  Iddio,  quasi  cbe  coUa 
mano  del  caso  le  abbia  disseminate,  pare  a  noi  cbe  scnia  regola  simmetria  o  elegansa 
alcuno  le  abbia  colassik  sparpagUate.*' 

>  Plato^  Bepubl.  tL     For  ttie  reference  to  HerecUtus,  sec  tbe  note  1.  p.  164. 
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tiendum  ut  sapientes^i  quinetiam  vocabula  artium  (quae  apud 
pcritofl  solum  valent)  hide  rei  satisfaoere  videri  possint ;  et 
definitiones  ^  (de  quibufl  diximus)  artibuB  praBnussae  (Becundum 
pnidentiam  Mathematicorum)  vocabulonim  pravas  acceptiones 
corrigere  yaleant;  attamen  haec  onmia  non  Bufficiunt,  quo  minus 
verborum  praestigias  et  incautationes  plurimis  modis  seducant, 
et  yim  quandam  intellectui  faciant,  et  impetum  suum  (more 
Tartaxx>rum  sagittationis)  retro  in  iotellectum  (uude  profecta 
Bint)  retorqueant  Q)aare  altiore  et  novo  quodam  remedio  ad 
hoc  malum  opus  est.  Verum  base  jam  curaim  perstringimus, 
interim  desiderari  pronunciantes  banc  doctrinam^  quam  EUnchos 
Magnosy  sive  da  Idolis  animi  humani  nativis  et  adventitnSf  appel- 
labimuB.  Ejus  autem  tractationem  legitimam  od  Organum 
Novum  referimus. 

Superest  Artis  Judicandi  Appendix  quaecjam  insignis;  quam 
ctiam  desiderari  statuimus.  Siquidem  Aristoteles  rem  notavit, 
modum  rei  nullibi  persecutus  est.  Ea  tractate  quales  demon-- 
stratianes  ad  quales  materias  sive  subfecta  applicari  debeant ; 
ut  base  dootrina  tanquam  Judicationes  Judicationum  contineat. 
Optime  enim  Aristoteles  neque  demanstrationes  ab  oraioribus, 
neque  suasiones  a  mathematicis  requiri  debere  monet.'  Ut  si 
in  probationis  genere  aberretur,  judicatio  ipsa  non  absolvatur. 
Quando  vero  sint  quatuor  demonstrationum  genera,  vel  per 
consensum  immediatum  et  notiones  communes  ;  vel  per  Inductir 
onem ;  vel  per  Syllogismum ;  vel  per  earn  (quam  recte  vocat 
Aristoteles)  Demonstrationem  in  Orbem^  (non  a  notioribua 
scilicet,  sed  tanquam  de  piano) ;  babent  has  demonstrationes 
singulaa  certa  subjecta  et  materias  scientiarum  in  quibua 
pollent,  alia  a  quibus  excluduntur.  Etenim  rigor  et  curiositas 
in  poscendo  probationes  nimium  severas  in  aliquibus,  multo 
magis  facilitas  et  remissio  in  acquiescendo  probationibus 
levioribus  in  aliis,  inter  ea  simt  numeranda  qusd  detrimenti 
plurimum  et  impedimenti  scientiis  attulerunt.  Atque  de  Arte 
Judicandi  base  dicta  sint. 

■  *<  LoqueDdnm  enim  est  ut  plures,  aentlendiim  ut  paocL"  —  Nlpbus's  Commentaiy  <m 
AriMtoU  de  Get^  et  Carr,  lib.  1.  fa  29.  o. 
'  Diffinitiones  in  the  original.  — J,S. 
*  Arist.  Metopli.  ii.  3.  *  Arist  Post  Analyt  ii,  la 
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CAPUT  V- 

Partitio  Artis  Retinendi  sive  Iteteniivce  in  Doctrinam  de  Admi- 
nictiHs  Memoriae,  et  Doctrinam  de  Memoria  ipsa.  Partitio 
Doctrina  de  Menwria  ipsa  in  Prsnotioiiem,  et  Emblema. 

Abtbm  Betinendi^  sive  Custodiendi^  in  duas  doetriiiaa  partie- 
mur;  Doctrinam  acilicet  de  Adminiculis  Memoria,  et  Doctri- 
nam de  Memoria  ipsa,  Adminlculum  Memoriaa  plane  scriptio 
est.  Atque  omnino  monendnm*  quod  Memoria  sinq  hoc  admi- 
nieulo  rebua  prolixioribuB  et  accuratioribiiB  impar  sit;  neque 
uUo  modo  nisi  de  scripto  recipi  debeat.  Quod  etiam  in  Philo- 
Sophia  Inductiva  et  Interpretatione  Natur®  praecipue  obtinet. 
Tam  enim  possit  quia  caLculationes  Ephemeridis  memoria  nuda 
absque  scripto  absolvere,  quam  interpretation!  naturae  per  me- 
ditationes  et  vires  memoriae  natiyas  et  nudas  sufficere ;  nisi  eidem 
memoriae  per  tabular  ardinatas  ministretur*  Yerum  missa  In- 
terpretatione Naturae,  quae  doctrina  nova  est,  etiam  ad  veteres 
et  populares  scientiaa  baud  quicquam  fere  utilius  esse  possit  quam 
Memoriae  Adminiculum  solidum  et  bonum ;  hoc  est,  Digestum 
probum  et  eruditum  Locorum  Commumum.  Neque  tamen  me 
fugit,  quod  relatio  eorum.  quae  legimus  aut  discimus  in  Locos 
Communes  danmo  eruditionis  ab  aliquibus  imputetur,  ut  quae 
lectionis  cursum  remoretur,.et  Memoriam  ad  feriandum  invitet. 
Attamen  quoniam  adulterina  res  est  in  Scientiis  praecopem  esse 
et  promptum,  nisi  etiam  solidas  sia  et  multipliciter  instructus, 
diligentiam  et  laborem  in  Locis  Communibus  congerendis  magni 
prorsus  rem  esse  usus  et  firmitudinis  in.  studiis  judicamus ; 
yeluti  quae  Inventioni  copiam  subministret,  et  adem  Judicii  in 
unum  contrahat  Verum  est  tamen  inter  methodos  et  syntaxes 
Locorum  Communium  quas  nobis  adhuc  yidere  contigit,  nul^ 
lam  reperiri  quae  alicujue  sit  pretii;  quandoquidem  in  titulis 
suis  faciem  prorsus  exhibeant  magis  scholae  quam  mundi ;  vul- 
gares  et  paedagogicaa  adhibentes  divisiones,  non  autem  eae  quae 
ad  rerum  medullas  et  interiora  quovis  modo  penetrent. 

Circa  Memoriam  autem  ipsam,  satis  eegniter  et  languide 
yidetur  adhuc  inquisitum.  Extat  certe  de  ea  ars  quaepiam ; 
yerum  nobis  constat  tum  meliora  praecepta  de  Memoria  confir- 
manda  et  amplianda  haberi  posse  quam  ilia  anar  complectitur, 
tum  practicam  illius  ipsius  artis  meliorem  institui  posse  quam 

TT   4 
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qu8B  recepta  eat  Neque  tamen  ambigimuB  (si  cni  placet  hac 
arte  ad  oetentatioiiem  abuti)  quin  possint  pnestari  per  earn  non- 
nuUa  mirabilia  et  portentoea;  sed  nihilominuB  res  quasi  sterilis 
est  (eo  quo  adhibetur  modo)  ad  usus  humanos.  At  illud  inte- 
rim ei  non  imputamus,  quod  naturalem  memoriam  destruat  et 
super-oneret  (ut  vulgo  objicitur) ;  sed  quod  non  dextre  instituta 
sit  ad  auxilia  memorise  commodanda  in  negotiis  et  rebus  seriis. 
Nos  vero  hoc  habemus  (fortasse  ez  genere  vitas  nostro  politicaB) 
ut  quffi  artem  jactant^  usum  non  prsebent,  parvi  faciamus.  Nam 
ingentem  numerum  nominum  aut  verborum  semel  recitatomm 
eodem  ordine  statim  repetere ;  aut  versus  complures  de  quovis 
argumento  extempore  conficere ;  aut  quidquid  occurrit  satirica 
aliqua  similitudine  perstringere ;  aut  seria  queque  in  jocum 
vertere ;  aut  contradictione  et  cavillatione  quidvis  eludere ;  et 
eimllia;  (quorum  in  facultatibus  animi  baud  exigua  est  copia, 
quaeque  ingenio  et  exercitatione  ad  miraculum  usque  extolli 
possunt ;)  haec  certe  omnia  et  bis  similia  nos  non  majoris  fad- 
mus  quam  funambulorum  et  mimorum  agilitates  et  ludicra. 
Etenim  eadem  ferme  res  sunt ;  cum  haec  corporis^  ilia  animi 
viribus  abutantur;  et  admirationis  forsitan  aliquid  habeant, 
dignitatis  parumJ 

Ars  autem  Memoriao  duplici  nilStur  intentione ;  Praenotione, 
et  Emblemate.  Praenotionem  vocamus  abscissionem  quandam 
investigationis  infinitae.  Cum  enim  quis  aliquid  revocare  in 
memoriam  conatur;  si  nuUam  Praenotionem  habeat  aut  per- 
ceptionem  ejus  quod  quaBrit,  quaerit  certe  et  molitur^  et  hac  iliac 
discurrit  tanquam  in  infinite.  Quod  si  certam  aliquam  Plraeno- 
tionem  habeat,  statim  abscinditur  inflnitumj  et  fit  discursus 
Memoriae  magis  in  vicino,  ut  venatio  damae  intra  septa.*  Ita- 
que  et  ordo  manifesto  juvat  Memoriam.  Subest  enim  Praenotio, 
id  quod  quaeritur  tale  esse  debere  ut  conveniat  cum  ordine. 
Similiter  carmina  focilius  discuntur  memoriter  quam  prosa.  Si 
enim  haeretur  in  aliquo  verbo,  subest  Praenotio,  tale  debere  esse 

>  Of  the  art  of  memory  Agrtppa  remarkt :  **  Solent  eoim  in  gymnislis  plenmqtte 
hi^joB  artis  profcflsione  nebulonet  quidam  scholaribus  imponere  ac  rei  novitate  pecu- 
niolam  ab  incautis  emungere  :  turpe  et  Impudentis  est  multarura  rerum  lectionem  lu- 
■tar  merdmonioriun  ante  fores  ezplicare,  oum  interim  Tacua  domus  sit**  —  J)e  Incert, 
et  VanU.  Scient.  c.  10. 

The  illustration  at  the  end  of  this  passage  may  hare  suggested  that  which  Bacon 
employs  in  speaking  of  the  method  of  Baymond  Lully»  vide  inflri,  p.  669. 

In  Selden*s  Tabk-taOk  he  Is  made  to  aiflnn  that,  whatever  may  be  said  of  great 
memories,  no  man  wUl  trost  his  memory  when  writing  what  is  to  be  given  to  the 
world.     [See  TabU-UUM,  under  title  <«  Minister  Divine."] 

«  Compare  Nov.  Org.  "11.  26. 
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verbum  quod  conveniat  cum  versu.     Atque  ista  Prsnotio  est 

Artificialis  Memoriao  pars  prima.     Nam  in  Artificiali  Memoria 

locos  habemus  jam  ante  digestos  et  paratos. ;  imagines  extempore^ 

prout  res  postulate  conficimus ;  at  subest  Praanotio^  talem  esse 

debere  imaffinem,  qualis  aliqaatenus  conveniat  cmn  loco;  id 

quod  vellicat  memoriam^  et  aliquo  mode  munit  ad  rem  quam 

qusBrimuB.     Emblema  vero  deducit  intellectuale  ad  sensibile : 

sensibile  autem  semper  fortius  percutit  memoriam^  atque  in  ea 

facilius  imprimitur  quam  intellectuale ;  adeo  ut  etiam  brutorum 

memoria  per  sensibile  excitetur;    per  intellectnale  minime. 

Itaque  facilius  retineas  imaginem  venatoris  leporem  perse- 

quentis^  aut  pharmacopoei  pyxides  ordinantis,  aut  pedantii  ora- 

tionem  habentisj  aut  pueri  versus  memoriter  recitantis^  aut  mimi 

in  scena  agentisj  quam  ipsas  notiones  inventionis^  dispositionis^ 

elocutionis,  memoriae,  actionis.     Sunt  et  alia  quas  pertinent  ad 

Memoriam  juvandam  (ut  modo  diximus);  sed  Ars  quae  jam 

habetur  ex  his  duobus  jam  praemissis  consistit.     Particulares 

autem  artium  defectus  persequi,  f uerit  ab  institute  nostro  rece- 

dere.     Igitur  de  Arte  Betinendi  sive  Custodian,  base 

dicta  sint.    Jam  vero  ad  quartnm  membrum 

Logicae,  quod  Traditionem  et  Elocu- 

tionem  tractate  ordine 

pervenimus. 
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CAPUT  L 

Partitio  Traditwm  in  Doctrinam  de  Qrgano  Seimpnis^  Do- 
ctrinam  de  Methodo  Sermonifl^  et  Doctrinam  de  Illustra- 
tione  Sermonis.  Partitio  DoctrintB  de  Organo  Sermotds  in 
Doctrinam  de  Notis  Rerum,  de  Locutione^  et  de  Scriptione ; 
quarum  du<B  po8teriore»  Orammaticam  constituuntf  efusque 
partitianes  sunt  Partitio  DoctrintB  de  Notis  Rerum  in 
Hierogljrphica^  et  Charactered  Reales.  Partitio  Secunda 
Grammatics  in  Literariam,  et  Philosophantem.  Aggregatio 
PoeseoB  quoad  Metrum  ad  Doctrinam  de  Lacutione.  Aggre^ 
gatio  Doctrmse  de  Ciphris  ad  Doctrinam  de  Scriptione. 

CONCEDITUB  certe  cuivis  (Bex  Optime)  seipsum  et  sua  ridere 
etludere.  Quis  igitur  novit^  num  forte  opus  istud  nostrum 
non  descriptum  fuerit  ex  libro  quodam  veteri,  reperto  inter 
libros  famosissimsB  illius  bibliothecss  Sancti  Victoris ;  quorum 
catalogum  excepit  magister  Franciscus  Babelesius?'  Illic 
enim  invenitur  liber^  cui  titulus  est  Formicarium  Artium. 
Nos  sane  pusillum  acervum  pulyisculi  congessimus^  et  sub  eo 
complura  scientiarum  et  artium  grana  condidimus ;  quo  formicas 
reptare  possint,  et  paulatim  conquiescere^  et  subinde  ad  novos 
se  labores  accingere.  At  regum  sapientissimus  pigros  quos- 
cunque  remittit  ad  formicas;  nds  autem  pigros  eos  homines 

'  Fantsg.  ii.  7.     The  humour  of  making  catalogues  of  imaglDary  bookj   probably 
began  with  Rabelais. 
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pronunciamxuit  quibus  acquisitb  uti  tantum  cordi  sit,  i;ieque 
subinde  Bovas  scientiaruia  semei^iteB  ^t  meaa^  faoere, 

Accedamus  nunc  ad  Artem  Trai^eai^,  dve  Proferendi  et 
Enunciahdi  ea  quse  inirenta,  ju^bcat^,  ac  ia  memoria  repo- 
sita  sunt;  quam  noj^oM  generali  TVaditham  appeUabimus. 
Ea  omnQB  artes  circa  Verba  ei  Sermones  complectitur.  Quam-^ 
vis  eninpi  Batio  Sermonis  yeluti  anima  sit,  tam^i  in  tractando 
disjungi  debent  Batio  et  Senno;  non  minus  quam  Anima  et 
Corpus.  Traditivam  in  tres  partes  dividemus ;  Poctrinam  circa 
Organum  Sermonis ;  Doctrinam  circa  Meihodum  Sermonis ;  et 
Doctrinam  circa  Sermonis  lUiutrationem  swe  Ot^natum* 

Doctrina  de  Organo  Sermonis  vu^o  reo^ta,  quao  et  Gram* 
matica  dicitur,  duplex  est ;  alitexa  de  Locutione,  alteca  de  Scri- 
ptione;  recte  enim  Aristoteles;  CogikUumufn  tessercB  verba^ 
verbarum  Utera.^  Utrunque  Graiiim^c»  aseignabimu^*  Verum 
ut  rem  altius  repetamus,  antequam  ad  Grammaticam  et  partes 
ejus  jam  dictas  veniamus,  in  genere  de  Organo  Traditivs 
dicendum  esL  Videntur  enim  esse  proles  qusdam  Traditivai 
afisB,  prsBter  Verba  et  Literas.  Hoc  igitur  plane  statuendum 
est;  quidquid  scindi  possit  in  diflPerentias  satis  numerosas  ad 
notionum  varietatem  explicandam  (modo  difFerentiaa  illse  sensui 
perceptibiles  sint)  fieri  posse  vehiculum  cogitationum  de  homine 
in  homineuL  Nam  videmus  nationes  Unguis  discrepantes  com- 
mercia  non  male  per  gestus  exercere.  At  in  practica  nonnul- 
lorum,  qui  surdi  et  muti  usque  a  nativitate  fuerant  et  aUaa 
erant  ingeniosi,  miros  vidimus  baberi  inter  eos  et  amicos  suos, 
qui  eorum  gestus  perdidicerant,  dialogos.  Quinetiam  notia^ 
simum  fieri  jam  coepit,  quod  in  China  et  provixiciis  ultimi 
Qrientis  in  usu  hodie  sint  charojcteres  quidam  rscdes,  non 
nominales  ;  qui  scilicet  nee  literas  nee  v^ba,  sed  res  et  notionea 
exprimimt.^  Adeo  ut  gentes  comphires  linguis  prorsus  discre- 
pantes, sed  kigusmodi  characteribi^i  (qui  apud  illos  latins 
recepti  sunt)  consentientes,  scriptis  communicent ;  eousque  ut 
librum  aliquem,  hujusmodi  characteribus  conscriptum,  quseque 
gens  patria  lingaa  legere  et  reddere  possit.' 

>  Arlst  De  Interpret  i.  1. 

*  In  Aoo8to*t  Hittonf  oftkt  New  World  [book  6.  c  6.],  wblch  it  a  wry  Interesting 
book,  the  writer.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  Mezicanauied  biero- 
glyphical  characters,  makes  a  digression  on  the  wilting  of  the  Chinese,  in  a  manner 
which  indicates  that  at  that  time  their  mode  of  writing  was  not  generally  known. 

*  This  assertion  was  made  by  the  early  missionaries,  and  has  been  constantly  re- 
peated since.  Within  certain  limits  it  is  true »  Just  as  an  Italian  and  an  Engllshmau 
may  read  or  write  Latin  equally  well,  though  they  pronounce  it  differently.     But  the 
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Notas  igitur  Bemm,  qun  absque  ope  aut  medio  Verbomm 
res  significant^  duplicis  generis  sunt;  quamm  prins  genus 
ex  Congruo^  alterum  ad  Placitum  significat  Prions  generis 
sunt  Hieroglyphica,  et  Oestus ;  posterioris  yero  ii,  quos  dixi- 
mus,  Characteres  Beales.  Hieroglyphicorum  usus  vetustus 
admodum  et  in  veneratione  quadam  habitus^  pr»dpue  apud 
^gyptiosj  gentem  yalde  antiquam;  adeo.  ut  yideantur  Hi- 
eroglyphica  fuisse  Scriptio  qusdam  ante-nata  et  senior  ipais 
Elementis  Literarum,  nisi  forte  apud  Hebrseos.  Gestus  autem 
tanquam  Hieroglyphica  transitoria  sunt  Quemadmodum  enim 
verba  prolata  volant,  scripta  manent;  ita  et  Hieroglyphica 
geslibus  expressa  transeunt,  depicta  durante  Cum  enim  Pe- 
riander,  consultus  de  conservanda  tyrannide,  legatum  astare 
juberet;  atque  ipse  in  horto  deambulans  summitates  florum 
eminentiorum  carperet,  ad  cssdem'  procerum  innuens*;  non 


structure  of  the  spoken  UnguBges,  or  rather  dialects,  to  which  written  Chinese  can 
correspond  must  he  identlcaL  It  Is  difieult  to  attach  a  precise  meaning  to  such  state- 
ments as  Bemusat*s  <*  Les  slgnes  de  leur  6criture,  pris  en  g^n^ral,  n*ezpriment  pas  des 
pronunciations,  mais  des  id^"  Every  character  has  in  truth,  he  immediately  after- 
wards  remai^.its  sound ;  and  a  Chinese  book  can  of  course  he  i^jbuX  aloud  in  Chinese. 
Moreover  the  great  minority  of  Chinese  characters  carry  with  them  an  indication  of 
their  pronunciation.  They  consist  of  two  elements,  one  being  a  simpler  character  of 
the  same  sound,  although  generally  speaking  of  totally  different  meaning,  the  other 
referring  more  or  less  precisely  to  the  meaning.  Thus  the  character  for  a  particular 
kind  of  tree  will  contain,  besides  the  phonetic  element,  the  character  for  tree  or  wood 
in  general ;  so  too  will  very  frequently  that  for  a  thing  made  of  wood.  These  elements 
have  been  termed  Phonetlce  and  Classiflce.  But  most  of  the  latter  admit  of  being 
used  in  different  combinations  as  PhoneticsB.  They  correspond  precisely  with  the 
kind  of  hieroglyphics  which  Bunsen  calls  determinants,  and  are  for  the  most  part  the 
same  as  the  radicals  (as  they  are  called)  used  in  arranghag  words  in  the  Chinese  dic- 
tionaries. The  class  of  characters  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  is  the  fourth  of  the 
six  classes  into  which  Chinese  characters  are  commonly  divided.  They  are  called  Hiai- 
Ching,  id  ut  joined  to  sound,  or  Hlng-Chlng,  id  est  representing  the  sound ;  and  it 
is  said  that  out  of  twenty-four  thousand  characters  it  was  found  that  twenty-two 
thousand  are  of  this  kind.  See  Callery,  Systema  phometicum  Scriptwm  Sinica^  L  9. 
He  refers  for  his  authority  to  a  Chinese  encyclopaedia. 

The  view  taken  of  the  nature  of  these  characters  in  Marshman's  CloBoig  Sinica^  is, 
as  Remusat  has  pointed  out,  wholly  wrong.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  a  person 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  sutdect  would  investigate  the  analogy  which  exists  be- 
tween the  Chinese  and  Egyptian  modes  of  writhig ;  not,  of  course,  with  any  notion 
of  establishing  a  historical  connexion  (as  was  once  attempted)  between  the  two 
nations.  It  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  that  as  eariy  as  the  fourth  dynasty  tbe 
Egyptians  seem  to  have  had  a  complete  and  even  copious  system  of  purely  alpha- 
betic characters,  though,  as  Lepsius  has  shown,  the  minority  of  their  alphabetic 
characters  are  of  later  date.  I  must  apologise  for  the  length  of  this  note  on  a  sul^ect 
not  very  closely  connected  with  the  text 

I  Sedem  in  the  original  —  J,  S, 

*  Compare  this  with  Solyman*s  lesson  to  his  visir  on  the  art  of  sieges.  **  Come 
close  to  me,**  said  the  Sultan,  '*  but  on  your  head  be  it  if  you  tread  on  the  carpet  on 
which  I  sit**  The  viair  reflected  for  a  while,  then  gradually  rolling  up  the  carpet, 
advanced  dose  to  his  instructor.  **  All  is  said,"  resumed  Solyman ;  '*  you  know  now 
how  strong  places  are  to  be  taken.**  The  lesson  was  given,  it  is  said,  in  rebUion  to  the 
siege  of  Rhodes  in  1521. 
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minus  ubub  est  Hieroglyphico^  quam  si  id  in  charta  depinxisset. 
lUud  interim  patet,  Hieroglypbica  et  Gestus  semper  cum  re 
significata  aliquid  similitudinis  habere^  et  emblemata  quasdam 
esse  ;  imde  eas  notas  rerum  ex  cofngruo  nominavimus.  At  Cha- 
racteres  Beales  nihil  habent  ex  emblemate^  sed  plane  surdi 
sunt ;  non  minus  quam  ipsa  elements  literarum;  et  ad  placitum 
tantum  efficti,  consuetudine  autem  tanquam  pacto  tacito  recepti. 
Slud  interim  liquet^  vasta  ipsorum  multitudine  ad  scribendum 
opus  esse ;  tot  enim  esse  debent^  quot  sunt  yocabula  radicaiia. 
Hflec  igitur  portio  Doctrin»  de  Organo  Sermonis  quse  est  de 
Notis  Rerum^  nobis  ponitur  pro  Desiderato.  Etsi  autem  tenuis 
possit  yideri  esse  ejus  usus^  cum  verba  et  scriptio  per  literas 
sint  organa  Traditivse  longe  commodissima ;  visum  est  tamen 
nobiSj  veluti  rei  non  ignobilis,  aliquam  hoc  loco  mentionem  ejus 
facere.  Tractamus  enim  hie  veluti  numismata  rerum  intel- 
lectualium ;  nee  abs  re  fuerit  nosse^  quod  sicut  nummi  possint 
confici  ex  alia  materia  prater  aurum  et  argentum^  ita  et  Notse 
Rerum  ali»  possint  cudi^  prsBter  Verba  et  Literas. 

Fergamus  igitur  ad  Grammaticam.  Ea  vero  veluti  viatoris 
locum  erga  caeteras  sdentias  obtinet;  non  nobilem  ilium  qui- 
dem^  sed  inprimis  tamen  necessariiun ;  pnssertim  cum  scientise 
nostris  steculis  ex  Unguis  eruditis,  non  vemaculisj  potissimum 
hauriantur.  Neque  tamen  dignitas  ejus  parya  censenda  est; 
quandoquidem  antidoti  cujusdam  vidbus  fungatur  contra  male- 
dictionem  illam  confusionis  linguarum.  Sane  hoc  agit  industria 
humana,  ut  se  restituat  et  redintegret  in  benedictionibus  illis 
quibus  culpa  sua  ezcidit.  Atque  contra  maledictionem  primam 
generalem  de  sterilitate  terras  et  camedendo  panem  suum  in 
sudare  vuUus  sui,  reliquis  artibus  omnibus  se  munit  et  instruit. 
At  contra  secundam  illam  de  confusione  linguarum^  advocat 
in  auzilium  Grammaticam.  Ejus  in  linguis  quibusque  vema- 
culis  exiguus  certe  usus  est;  in  extemis  perdiscendis  latior; 
amplissimus  vero  in  Ulis  linguis  quas  vulgares  esse  desierunt^  et 
in  libris  tantum  perpetuantur. 

Grammaticam  etiam  bipartitam  ponemus ;  ut  alia  sit  Lite- 
raria,  alia  Philosophica.  Altera  adhibetur  shnpliciter  ad  lin- 
guas,  nempe  ut  eas  quis  aut  celerius  perdiscat,  aut  emendatius 
et  purius  loquatur.  Altera  vero  aliquatenus  PhilosophiaB 
ministrat  Qua  in  parte  occurrit  nobis  Cassarem  libros  De 
Anahgia  conscripsisse ;  atque  dubitatio  subiit  utrum  illi  banc, 
quam  dicimusj  Grammaticam  Philosopliicam  tractarint.     Suspi- 
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camnr  tameti  nil  ttdmodnm  in  iUsB  fbijwe  sabCHins  ant  sublimius ; 
sed  tantum  prtsceptiimes  tradidisBe  de  oratione  caeta  et  integra, 
neque  a  consuetude  loquendi  prava  neque  ab  affectatione 
aliquorum  vitiata  et  polluta;  in  quo  genere  ipse  excellnit.^ 
Veruntamen  hac  ipsa  re  moniti,  cogitatione  oomj^ezi  sumus 
Grammaticam  quandam  qusd  non  analogiam  verborom  ad  in- 
yicem,  sed  analogiam  inter  verba  et  res,  sive  rationem^  sedulo 
inquirat ;  citra  tamen  earn,  qu»  LogicsB  eubservit^  hermeniam. 
Vestigia  certe  rationis  verba  sunt ;  itaque  vestigia  etiam  aliquid 
de  corpore  indicant  Hujua  igitur  rei  adumbrationem  quandam 
tenuem  dabimus.  Primo  autem  minime  probamus  euriosam 
illam  inquisitionem^  quam  tamen  Plato  vir  ezimitts  non  con- 
tempsit^;  nimirum  de  impositione  et  originali  etymologia 
nominum ;  supponendo  ae  si  ilia  jam  a  principio  ad  pladtnm 
indita  minime  fuissent,  sed  ratione  quadam  et  significanter 
derivata  et  deducta ;  materiam  certe  elegantem, .  et  quad 
eeream»  quie  apte  fingi  et  flecti  poseit ;  quoniam  vero  antiqui- 
tatum  penetralia  perBcrutari  videtur,  etiam  quodammodo  vene- 
rabilem ;  sed  nihilominus  parce  veram,  et  fructu  cassam.  lUa 
demum^  ut  arbitramur,  foret  nobiliseima  GrammaticflB  species^ 
si  quis  in  linguie  plurimis  tarn  eruditis  quam  vulgaribus  eximie 
doctUB,  de  variis  linguarum  proprietatibus  tractaret ;  in  quibus 
quaeque  exceliat,  in  quibus  deficiat^  ostendens.  Ita  enim  et 
linguiB  mutuo  commercio  locupletari  possint,  et  fiet  ex  iis  quiB 
in  singulis  linguis  pulchra  sunt  (tanquam  Venus  Apellis') 
orationis  ipsius  quasdam  formosissima  imago  et  exemplar  quod- 
dam  insigne^  ad  sensus  animi  rite  cxpHmendos.  Atque  una 
etiam  hoc  pacto  capientar  signa  baud  levia,  sed  observatu  digna 
(quod  fortasse  quispiam  non  putdret)  de  ingeniis  et  moribus 
populorum  et  nationum^  ex  linguis  ipsorum.  Equidem  libenter 
audio  Cieeronem  notantem,  quod  apud  Gra&cos  desit  verbum^ 
quod  Latinum  illud  ineptum  reddat;  Fropterea,  inquit^  qnod 
GrcBcis  hoe  vitium  tarn  famiUare  fuity  ut  iilud  in  se  Tie  agno^ 
scerent  quidem :  digna  certe  gravitate  Bomana  censura.^     Quid 

*  Auliu  Gellius  quotes  firom  the  Anaiogia  of  Cosar,  a  precept  to  avoid  an  unusual 
word  **  vtelutl  scopuluni,**  Noctu  Alt.  I.  10.  Bacon  refers  to  the  Anaiogia  In  several 
other  places.  Vide  supra,  p.  f  476.  Observe  that  he  there  speaks  of  it  as  a  grammaticat 
phiiotophy  in  which  Caesar  was  endeavouring  to  bring  words,  which  are  the '  images  of 
things,  into  congrulty  with  the  things  themselves  Whence  it  would  seem  thit  he 
had  changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  book ;  for  this  would  be  the  very 
analugia  inter  verba  et  res  fh)m  which  here  he  distinguishes  it] 

*  See  particularly  the  Cratyhtg. 

'  Not  the  Venus  of  Apelles,  but  the  Helen  of  Zeuzia. 

*  "  Nam  qui  aut  tempus  quid  postulet  non  videt,  aut  plura  loquitur,  aut  se  ostentat. 
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illud  qnok  Grsdoi  in  compoldtioDibus  verixmim  tanta  ^entia 
usi  flunt^  Bomani  contra  magnam  in  hac  re  eeveritatem  adhi- 
baerunt?  Pliuie  ooUigat  quie  Gtsbcob  foisse  artibue)  Romanos 
rebus  gerendifi^  magis  idoneoe.  Artinm  enim  distinctiones 
yerborum  compositionem  fere  exigunt;  at  res  et  negotia  sim- 
pliciora  verba  postulant.  Quin  Hebnei  tantum  compositiones 
illas  refugiunt^  at  malint  metaphora  abuti  quam  ocHnpositionem 
inl^oducere.  Quinetiam  verbis  tarn  paucis  et  minime  com- 
mixtis  utuntur^  ut  plaaoie  ex  lingua  ipsa  quis  perspiciat  gentem 
fiiisse  iUam  Nazaroam,  et  a  reliquis  gentibus  separatam. 
AnncMi  et  illnd  observatione  d^um  (licet  nobis  modemis 
spiritus  tacmnihil  retundat)  antiquas  linguas  plenas  dedina- 
tionum>  casuum^  conjugationuni^  temponun,  et  similium  fuisse ; 
modemas,  his  fere  destitutas,  plurima  per  prspositiones  et 
verba  auxiliaria  segniter  expedireP  Sane  facile  quis  conjiciat, 
utcunque  nobis  ipai  placemus^  ingenia  priorum  saeculorum 
nostris  ftusse  multo  acuiiora  et  subtiliora.^  Innumera  sunt 
ejusmodi^  qu»  justmn  volumen  complere  possint.  Non  abs  re 
igitur  fuerit  Grammaticam  Philosopbantem  a  Simplid  et  Lite- 
raria  distingu^re^  et  Desideratam  ponere. 

Ad  Grammaticam  etiam  pertinere  judicamus  omnia  ilia  quae 
verbis  quoquo  mode  accidunt,  qualia  sunt  Sonus^  Mensura, 
Accentus.  At  prima  ilia  literarum  simplicium  cunabuh  (nempe 
qua  percussione  lingun^  qua  apertura  oris,  qua  adductione 
labiorum,  quo  nisu  gutturis,  singularum  literarum  sonus  gene- 
retur)  ad  Grammaticam  non  pertinent,  sed  portio  sunt  Doctrin® 
de  Sonis,  sub  Sensu  et  Sensibili  tractanda.  Sonus^  de  quo 
loquimur,  Grammaticus  ad  Euphonias  tantum  pertinet  et  Dys- 
phonias.  Slarum  qu«dam  communes  sunt.  Nulla  ^nim  eet 
lingua,  quin  vocalium  concurrentium  hiatus  aut  consonantium 
concurrentium  asperitates  aliquatenus  refugiat.     Sunt  et  aliffi 

ftut  eonim  <|iilbii9eaiii  est  vel  dignitfttis  vt\  comraodi  ntionem  non  habet,  aut  denlque 
In  allquo  genere  aut  tnconciniittf  aut  multus  est,  is  inrptus  dicltur.  Hoc  Titio  cumu- 
lata  est  enidltissima  Ilia  Graecorum  natio ;  Itaque  quod  ylin  bnjuB  mail  Oraeci  non 
vldent,  ne  nomen  quldem  el  vltio  imposuernnt,  ut  enim  qusm  omnia  quomodo  Oned 
inei»tum  appeUent  non  reperiet." —  Cie,  De  Orai.  11.  4. 

>  On  tills  Very  interesting  question,  which  Bacon  was  probably  the  first  to  propose, 
Orimm  has  some  good  remarks  in  his  essay  on  the  origin  of  language,  in  the  Seriin 
TratuacHoHs  for  1852.  He  shows  that  of  the  two  classes  of  languages  here  con- 
trasted each  has  its  own  merits,  obsenring  that  mere  ftilness  of  grammatical  forms  is 
not  to  be  recognised  as  necessarily  an  advantage ;  else  we  should  be  obliged  to  rate 
Finnish,  in  which  the  noun  has  thirteen  cases,  above  Sanscrit,  in  which  it  has  eiffht, 
and  Greek,  in  which  it  has  only  five.  It  may  be  remarked  in  illustration  of  this, 
that  although  there  are  in  Sanscrit  past  tenses  corresponding  to  the  Greek  aorists 
and  perfects,  yet  the  accuracy  of  logical  discrimination  which  appropriates  the  latter  to 
the  completed  action  belongs  to  Greek  only ;  so  too  of  the  appropriation  of  the  imper- 
fect to  express  an  uncompleted  action.    See  Bopp,  Comparative  Grammary  §  3 1 3. 
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reBpeCdvm,  qum  scilicet  divenonim  populonun  auribuB  grate 
autingrate  acoedunt.  Grneca  lingua  diphthongis  ecatet ;  Latina 
loDge  parciuB.  Lingua  Hiapanica  liteias  tenues  edit,  casque 
statim  yertit  in  medias.'  LingusB  quBB  ex  Gbthis  fluzere 
aspiratis  gaudent.*  Multa  sunt  ejusmodi:  verum  h»c  ipsa 
fortasse  plus  satis. 

At  Mensura  Yerborum  ingens  nobis  corpus  artis  peperit, 
Poesim  scilicet,  non  quatenus  ad  materiam  (de  qua  supra)  sed 
quatenus  ad  stilum  et  figuram  verborum ;  versus  nimirum  eive 
carmina.  Circa  qu»  ars  liabetur  quasi  pusilla,  exempla  acce- 
dunt  grandia  et  infinita.  Neque  tamen  ars  iUa  (quam  Proso^ 
diam  Oranunatici  appellant)  ad  carminum  genera  et  mensuras 
edocendas  tantum  restringi  debeat.  Adjicienda  enim  sunt  pne- 
cepta,  quod  carminum  genus  cuique  materie  sive  subjecto 
optime  conyeniat  Antiqui  heroica  carmina  historiis  et  en- 
comiis  applicaverunt;  elegos  querimoniis;  iambos  invectiyis; 
lyricos  odis  et  hymnis.  Neque  h»c  prudentia  recentioribus 
poetis  in  linguis  propriis  defuit.  Illud  reprehendendum,  quod 
quidam  antiquitatis  nimium  studiosi  linguas  modemas  ad  men- 
suras antiquas  (heroicas,  el^iacas^  sapphicas,  &c.)  traduoere 
conati  sunt';  quas  ipsarum  linguarum  fabrica  respuit,  nee 
minus  aures  ezhorrent  In  bujusmodi  rebus  sensus  judicium 
artis  praDceptis  pneponendum;  ut  ait  ille, 
CcBiue  fercula  nostra 
Mallem  convlvis  quam  placoisse  cocb> 

*  This  Is  somewhat  overstated.  The  Spanish  generally  retains  the  Latin  tenuis  at 
the  beginning  of  words  and  often  in  the  middle.  The  tendency  to  the  flattening 
Baoon  mentions  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  p  and  6.  See  Diex»  GratmuMiik  der 
RomanU^tn  Spraehtn^  L  252.,  for  a  general  table  of  consonantal  changes  in  the  Roman 
tongues.  A  remarkaWe  peculiarity  in  Spanish  is  the  substitution  of  A  (now  dipped  in 
pronunciation)  for  the  Latin  /  at  the  beginning  of  words.  It  Is  not  however  universal, 
and  belongs  to  a  comparatively  late  period  of  the  language,  no  trace  of  it  being  found, 
according  to  Dies,  in  the  poem  of  the  Cid, 

'  Bacon  no  doubt  refers  to  High  and  Low  German.  The  Gothic  itself — commonly 
called  MoBso-Gothlc,  but  which  might  perhaps  be  as  fitly  called  Itallan-Qothic,  as  the 
existing  remains  of  it  belong  probably  to  Italy  in  the  time  of  Theodoric  and  his  succes- 
sors— is  much  less  charged  with  aspirates  than  the  tongues  whicb  claim  descent  from  it. 
The  last  editor  of  Ulphilas,  after  pointing  out  the  prevalence  of'llquids  and  tenues,  ob- 
serves rather  fimdftilly :  *'  Our  anoeston  were  not  a  mountain  people ;  they  must  have 
dwelt  on  plains  under  a  moist,  mild  climate.**  The  analogy  of  Gothic  with  Sanscrit  is 
very  striking.  Bopp  remarks :  **  When  I  read  the  venenOde  Ulphilas,  I  feel  as  If  I  were 
reading  Sanscrit.** 

'  This  afTectation  prevailed  about  the  same  time  In  France  and  Italy,  and  a  little 
later  In  England.  Jodelle  wa«  the  first  person*  aooordlng  to  Pasquier,  who  produced  a 
French  hexameter  and  pentameter. 

Augustus  von  Schlegcl,  in  his  Inditehe  Bibiiothek,  has  an  interesting  essay  on  this 
subject,  especially  with  respect  to  the  Greek  hexameter.  He  endeavours  to  determine 
the  modifications  necessary  in  order  that  it  may  be  really  naturalised  In  modem 
languages. 

*  l€art  Ix.  83. 
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Neque  vero  are  est^  sed  artis  abusus^  cum  ilia  naturam  non 
perficiat  sed  pervertat.  Vemm  quod  ad  Poesim  attinet^  (sive 
de  fabuHs  sive  de  metro  loquamur)  est  ilia  (ut  superius  dixi- 
mus)  tanquam  herba  luxurians,  sine  semine  nata^  ex  vigore 
ipsius  terrsB  geni^nans.  Quare  ubique  serpit,  et  latissime 
diffusa  est;  ut  supervacuum  foret  de  defectibus  ejus  sollici- 
tum  esse.  De  ilia  igitur  cura  est  abjicienda.  Quod  vero  ad 
Accentus  Verborum,  nil  opus  est  de  re  tarn  pusilla  dicere; 
nisi  forte  illud  quis  notatu  dignum  putet^  quod  accentus  Ver- 
borum  exquisite^  accentus  autem  Sententiarum  neutiquam  in 
observationem  venit.  Attamen  illud  fere  universo  generi  hu- 
mano  commune  est^  ut  vocem  in  fine  periodi  submittant^  in 
interrogatione  eleventh  et  alia  hujusmodi  non  pauca.  Atque 
de  Grammatics  parte,  qu»  ad  Loculionem  spectat,  hactenus. 

Quod  ad  Scriptionem  attinet,  ea  aut  Alpbabeto  Vulgari 
perficitur  (quod  ubique  recipitur),  aut  Occulto  et  Frivato^  dc 
quo  inter  singulos  convenit ;  quod  Ciphras  vocant.  At  Or- 
thographia  Vulgaris  etiam  controversiam  et  qusestionem  nobis 
^eperit ;  utrum  scilicet  eodem  verba  scribere  oporteat  quo  pro- 
nunciantur  modo,  an  potius  ex  more  consueto  ?  At  ilia  scriptio 
que  reformata  videri  possit,  (ut  scilicet  scriptio  pronunciationi 
consona  sit,)  est  ex  genere  inutiliiun  subtilitatum.  Nam  et 
ipsa  pronunciatio  quotidie  gliscit,  nee  [constans  est;  et  deri- 
vationes  verborum^  prassertim  ex  Unguis  extraneis,  prorsus 
obscurantur.  Denique  cum  ex  more  recepto  scripta  morem 
pronunciandi  nullo  modo  impediant,  sed  liberam  relinquant, 
quorsum  attinet  ista  novatio  *  ? 

*  Ertry  VMag  language  Is  oontlDiiany  changlog;  and  the  ortfacgnphy  gradoally 
foUowi  changes  of  pronunciation*  Bat  to  nuke  the  pronunciation  of  the  present  mo- 
ment the  standard  of  orthogn^hy  is  to  set  aside  as  llir  as  possible  the  historical  element 
in  the  dcTelopment  of  the  language,  and  thus  greatly  to  diminish  its  value  as  a  record 
of  the  progress  of  human  thought,  not  to  mention  the  effect  which  such  a  system  would, 
have  in  making  works  composed  before  the  era  of  the  last  reformation  unintelligible. 

[I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Bacon  would  have  pronounced  a  less  confident  judg- 
ment oo  this  question,  if  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  a  system  of  notation  might  be 
contrived  which  should  not  only  represent  the  pronunciation  of  the  particular  time, 
\mt  aceoH^pany  att ehang99  of  pronvneiation  which  time  might  introduce;  so  that  the 
written  word  should  XtttUaU  timee  a  true  description  of  the  spoken  word.  For  this 
purpose,  nothing  more  is  requirsd  than  an  alphabet  containing  as  many  distinct  cAo- 
raetere  as  there  are  dlstinguiihable  elementary  eomuie  in  the  language,  so  that  the  same 
sound  may  always  be  represented  by  the  same  character  or  combination  of  characters, 
and  no  combination  of  characters  may  be  used  to  reprssent  more  than  one  combina- 
tion of  sounds.  Against  a  reform  of  orthography  founded  upon  such  a  reconstruction 
of  the  alphabet,  it  appears  to  me  that  none  of  the  ol^ections  either  in  the  text  or  in 
the  note  can  be  jusUy  urged.  With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  past,  everything  would 
remain  as  it  is.  A  dictionary  containing  the  old  and  new  spelling  of  every  word  in 
the  language  would  eifiectually  preserve  its  etymological  history  (so  for  as  our  present 
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Ad  Cipbias  i^tur  ▼eniendmn.^  Eanun  genera  hand  panca 
sunt:  CiphnBBimplioes;  Ciphne iioii-«igiiificantibii8 characteri- 
bus  intermizte ;  Ciphrse  duplices  literas  uno  charactere  com- 
plex®; Ciphn»  Roto;  Ciphne  Clayis;  Ciphno  Verborum; 
alias.  Virtates  autem  in  Ciphris  requirendfls  tree  sunt;  ut  sint 
expedite,  non  nimis  operossD  ad  scribendum ;  ut  sint  fidie,  et 
nullo  modo  pateant  ad  deciphrandum;  addo  denique,  ut,  si  fieri 
possit,  suspicione  yacent.  Si  enim  epistoliB  in  manus  eorum 
devenient  qui  in  eos  qui  scribunt,  aut  ad  quos  scribuntur,  po- 
testatem  babeant,  tametsi  Ciphra  ipsa  fida  sit  et  dedphiata 

ortbognpta  J  does  preserrc  it)  np  to  the  present  time.  Bor  the  ftiture,  pronimdatlon 
would  ttlll  be  frre  to  cbange,  and  ortbograpby  would  ttill  follow ;  but  the  changes  of 
proDondalion  woold  be  lees  rapid  and  capricious,  and  the  correHKnidlng  changct  of 
orthography  would  be  not  gradual  but  immediate.  Fronundatlon  would  change,  not 
according  to  fluhioii  or  accident,  bat  according  to  the  laws  of  nature;  and  each  change 
would  be  registered  as  It  came  in  the  printed  records  of  the  language.  All  thb  would 
surely  be  a  great  advantage,  whether  we  regard  language  as  a  medium  of  communlca- 
tion»  for  which  it  serves  best  when  it  is  most  uniform  and  constant,  or  as  a  record  of 
the  progress  of  human  thought,  for  which  it  serves  the  better  in  proportion  as  capri- 
cious and  accidental  changes  are  eiduded  and  natural  changes  marked  and  regis- 
tered. 

Bacon  was  probably  thinking  of  some  particular  scheme  proposed  in  his  own  day^ 
!n  which  the  existing  alphabet  was  to  be  used.  Many  such  partial  schemes  of  ortho- 
graphical reform  have  been  attempted  fhun  time  to  time,  all  of  which  may  be  justly 
condemned  as  "  useless  subtHties,**  not  because  the  thing  aimed  at  —  itf  idlieet  teripHo 
pr&Hunciationi  eon$&ma  nt — would  be  useless  if  accomplished,  but  because,  without 
such  a  reconstruction  of  the  alphabet  as  should  enable  us  to  assign  to  each  distinct 
sound  a  distinct  character,  the  thing  cannot  be  accomplished.  With  an  alphabet  of 
only  twenty-six  letters,  it  Is  impossible  to  make  the  spelling  of  English  represent  the 
pronunciation,  because  there  are  more  than  twenty-six  distinct  sounds  used  in^  Eng- 
lish speech.  It  has  recently  been  shown,  however,  that  with  an  alphabet  of  only  forty 
letters,  every  sound  used  in  speaking  good  EngUsh  may  be  represented  accurately 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes ;  and  a  few  more  would  probably  include  all  the 
sounds  of  all  the  classical  languages  in  Europe. 

Two  or  three  alphabets  of  this  kind  have  been  suggested  within  the  last  hundred 
years.  There  was  one  proposed  by  Bepjamin  Franklin,  another  by  Dr.  WillUm 
Young,  another  by  Sir  John  Herschell.  But  the  first  serious  attempt  to  bring  such  an 
alphabet  into  general  use,  and  fidrly  to  meet  and  overcome  all  the  practical  as  well  aa 
all  the  theoretical  difficulties,  was  made  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ellis  and  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman 
in  1849.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  means  of  their  alphabet  every  Eni^ish 
word  now  in  use  may  be  so  written  that  the  spelling  shall  contain  a  sufficient  directioa 
for  the  pronunciation.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  would  ever  be 
necessary  to  remodel  it,  since,  however  the  fiuhion  of  pronundati<m  may  change,  it  is 
not  likely  that  any  new  elementary  sounds  will  be  developed  }  and  therefore,  though 
we  might  have  to  spell  some  of  our  words  differently,  we  should  ttUl  be  able  to  spell 
them  out  of  the  same  alphabet 

As  for  the  fear  that.  If  such  a  reformation  were  adopted,  works  composed  previously 
would  become  unintelUgtble,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  many  experimentB  that  chiU 
dren  who  have  learned  to  read  books  primed  phonetically  in  the  new  alphabet  easily 
teach  themselves  to  read  books  printed  in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  therefore,  even  if  the 
new  system  should  become  universal  for  all  new  books,  no  one  would  have  any  dlffl« 
culty  in  mastering  the  old  ones. — /.  &] 

'  See,  for  an  account  of  these  ciphers,  the  appendix  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
Bacon's  blliteral  cipher  (see  infHk  p.  659.)  seems,  as  I  have  there  pointed  out,  to  be 
connected  wfth  one  which  had  been  given  by  Porta,  which  also  depends  on  the  prin- 
ciple  of  which  the  Electric  Telegraph  is  now  a  fiuniliar  illnstratlon,  that  any  number 
of  things  may  be  denoted  by  combinations  of  two  signs,  as  in  the  binary  scale  of 
numeration.  * 
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impoesibilis^  tamen  eubjicitur  hiec  res  examini  et  quaaetioni; 
nisi  Ciphra  sit  ejusmodi,  qusB  aut  suspicione  vacet  aut  examina- 
tionem  eludat.  Quod  vero  ad  elusionem  ezaminis  attinet^ 
suppetit  inventum  ad  hoc  novum  atque  utile^  quod  cum  Id 
promptu  habeamus,  quorsum  attinet  illud  inter  Desiderat£> 
referre^  sed  potius  id  ipsiun  proponere  ?  Hoc  hujusmodi  est ;  ut 
habeat  quis  duo  alpbabeta,  unum  Itterarum  verarum^  altenim 
non*s]gnificantium ;  et  simul  duas  epistolas  involvat,  unam  quas 
secretum  deferat^  alteram  qualem  verisimile  fuerit  scribentem 
missurum  fuisse^  absque  periculo  tamen.  Quod  si  quis  de 
Ciphra  severe  interrogetur,  porrigat  ille  alphabetum  non-signi- 
ficantium  pro  veris  Uteris^  alphabetum  autem  verarum  literanim 
pro  nonnsignificantibus.  Hoc  modo  incidet  examinator  in  eji- 
stolam  illam  exteriorem ;  quam  cum  probabilem  inveniet,  de 
interiori  epistola  nihil  suspicabitur.  Ut  vero  suspicio  omnis 
absit,  aliud  inventum  subjiciemus^  quod  eerie  cum  adoiescentuli 
essemus  Parisiis  excogitavimus;  nee  etiam  adhuc  visa  nobis  res 
digna  est  quae  pereat.  Habet  enim  gradum  Ciphras  altissimum ; 
niminun  ut  omnia  per  omnia  significari  possint ;  ita  tamen^  ut 
scriptio  quas  involvitur  quintuplo  minor  sit  quam  ea  cui  invol- 
vatur :  alia  nulla  omnino  requiritur  conditio^  aut  restrictio.  Id 
hoc  modo  fiet.  Primo^  imiversas  literse  alpbabeti  in  duas  tan- 
tummodo  literas  solvantur  per  transpositionem  earum.  Nam 
transpositio  duarum  literarum  per  locos  quinque,  difierentiis 
triginta  duabus^  multo  magis  viginti  quatuor  (qui  est  numerus 
alphabeti  apud  nos)  sufficiet.^  Hujus  alphabeti  exemplum 
tale  est 

Exemplum  Alphabeti  BiliterariL' 

D 

aaabb. 

L 
ababon 

S 
baaab. 


A 
Aaaaa. 

B 
aaaab. 

C 
aaaba. 

H 

tuMb. 

I 
abaaa. 

K 
abaab. 

P 

aibba. 

Q 
abbbb. 

R 

baaaa. 

habab. 

y 

babba. 

Z. 

babbb. 

E 

aabaa. 

F 

aabab. 

G 

aabba. 

M 

ababb. 

N 
abbaa. 

O 
a^ab. 

T 
baaba. 

V 
baabb. 

W 
babaa. 

*  There  it  t  etanpler  way  of  ttUining  the  same  end,  vis.  hy  using  two  sets  of  cha- 
racten»  the  diflbrencet  being,  as  In  Bacon's  method,  intended  to  be  imperceptible,  and 
making  tlie  length  of  the  Intenrals  at  which  those  of  <me  set  recur  significant  of  the 
letters  of  the  **  interlus  scriptum.**  This  Is  a  system  mentioned  by  writers  on  the 
subject ;  whether  ever  actually  used,  I  do  not  know. 

'  For  this  and  the  following  examples,  a  special  character  Is  used  in  the  original  cdi 
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Neque  leve  quiddam  obiter  hoc  modo  perfectum  eat.  Etenim 
ex  hoc  ipso  patet  moduB^  quo  ad  omnem  loci  distantiam^  per 
objecta  qum  vel  visui  vel  auditoi  subjici  possint^  eensa  animi 
proferre  et  eignificare  liceat;  si  modo  objecta  iUa,  duplicis 
tantum  diflPerenti®  capacia  sunt;  veluti  per  campanasy  per 
buccinas^  per  flammeoB^  per  sonitos  tormentorum,  et  alia  qu»- 
cunque.  Verum  at  incoeptum  perseqnamur,  cum  ad  scribendum 
accingeris,  epistolam  interiorem  in  Alphabetum  hoc  Bilitera- 
rium  solves.     Sit  epistola  interior ; 

Fuffe. 

Exemplum  Solutionis. 

F  V  G  E. 

Aahab,.         baabb.  aabba,         adbaa. 

Pnesto  simul  sit  aliud  Alphabetum  Biforme ;  nimimm  quod 
singulas  Alphabeti  Communis  literas,  tarn  capitales  quam 
minoresj  duplici  forma^  prout  cuique  commodum  sit,  exhibeat 


Hxemplum 

Alphabet!  Bifbrmia 

I 

a 

h 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

a 

b 

A 

A 

a 

a 

B 

B 

b 

b 

C 

C 

c 

c 

D 

D 

d 

d 

E 

E 

e 

F 

F 

f 

f 

G 

G 

g 

g 

H 

H 

b 

I 

7 

% 

i 

K 

K 

k 

k 

L 

L 

I 

M 

M 

m 

m 

N 

N 

ft 

n 

0 

0 

t 

P 

P 

p 

p 

Q 

Q. 

q 

1 

R 

R 

r 

S 

s 

s 

s 

T 

T 

t 

t 

U 

V 

u 

V 

V 

W 

W 

to 

tf 

X 
Z 

X 

z 

X 

X 

X 

z 

¥ 

r 

y 

y 

Tum  demum  epistol»  interiori,  jam  factte  biliteratae,  epi- 
stolam  ezteriorem  biformem  literatim  accommodabis,  et  postea 
describes.     Sit  epistola  exterior ; 

Manere  te  volo  donee  venero. 


tion,  retembUng  handwriting,  and  apparently  cut  In  wood  fat  tlw  occasion.  Bat  ai 
it  is  only  in  the  A^phaXiehtm  Biforme  and  the  Exempta  Aeeomodaiumu  that  anything 
depends  upon  the  shape  of  the  letters,  I  have  printed  aU  the  rest  in  the  common  italic 
type.— /.5. 

>  This  biform  alphabet  is  set  out  somewhat  differenUy  in  the  original  edition.  The 
characters  are  cut  to  represent  handwriting,  the  distinctions  being  made  by  loops  or 
flourishes ;  and  the  (a)  or  (6)  is  repeated  in  every  case.  By  keeping  the  columns  dis- 
tinct, I  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  this  repetition ;  and  I  liave  obtained  the  requisite 
distinction  between  the  two  sets  of  characters  by  using  types  belonging  to  two  dif- 
ferent founts.  The  particular  forms  of  the  letters  are  of  course  immaterial,  so  long  as 
those  which  stand  for  a  can  be  cleariy  distinguished  from  those  which  stand  for  b ; 
and  the  table,  as  I  have  airanged  it,  will  be  found  easier  of  reference.  —  /.  S, 
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Exeinplum  Accommodationis. 

F  V  G  E. 

aabab.b      aa      bbMO        bba,aa  baa, 

Manere       te       volo  donee  venero. 

AppoBuimus  etiam  exemplum  aliud  largius  ejusdem  ciphrse^ 
ecribendi  omnia  per  omnia. 

Epistola  interior ;  ad  quam  delegimus  epistolam  spartanam^ 
missam  olim  in  scytale. 

Perdiiae  res.  Mindarus  eecidU,  MttUes  esuriunt.  Neque  hinc 
not  extncare;  fieque  hie  diuHus  manere  possumus, 

Epistola  exterior,  sumpta  ex  epistola  prima  Ciceronis;  in  qua 
epistola  spartana  involvitur. 

£go  omni  officio  ac  potius  pietcUe  erga  te  caeteris  saiisfaao  omnibus : 
Mihi  ipse  nunquam  satis/acio.  Tanta  est  enim  magnitudo  tuorum  erga 
me  meritorumy  ut  quoniam  tu^  nisi  perfecta  re^  de  me  non  conqwesti ; 
ego,  quia  non  idem  in  tua  causa  efficiOy  viiam  mibi  esse  acerbam  putem. 
In  causa  bac  sunt :  Ammonius  regis  legatus  aperte  pecunia  nos  op' 
pugnat :  res  agitur  per  eosdem  creditores  per  quos  cum  tu  aderas  agelfa- 
tur :  regis  causa  si  qui  sunt  qui  velint,  qui  pauci  sunt,  omnes  ad  Pom" 
peium  rem  deferri  volunt :  senatus  religionis  calumniam,  non  religione 
sed  malevolenHa,  et  iliius  regiae  largitionis  invidia  comprobeU,  4^. 

Doctrina  autem  de  Ciphris  aliam  secum  traxit  doctrinam 
erga  ipsam  relativam.  Ula  est  de  Deciphratione,  sive  resera- 
tione  ciphrarom,  licet  quis  alphabetum  ciphra  aut  pactum  de 
latebra  penitus  ignoret.  Res  sane  est  ilia  laboriosa  simul  et 
ingeniosa,  et  arcanis  principum,  veluti  et  ilia  prior ^  dicata.  At- 
tamen  pnecautione  solerti  fieri  possit  inutilis ;  etsi  quomodo  res 
nunc  se  habent  magni  prorsus  sit  usus.  Etenim  si  ciphrse  intro- 
ductsB  essent  bonsB  et  fideles^  plurim»  fuerint  quae  operam  deci- 
phratoris  prorsus  eluderent  et  excluderent;  qua  tamen  sint 
satis  commodse  et  expedita  ad  legendum  aut  scribendum.  Ye- 
rum  imperitia  et  inscitia  secretariorum  et  amanuensium  in  aulis 
principum  tanta  est,  ut  maxima  plerunque  negotia  ciphris  in- 
firmis  et  futilibus  committantur. 

Interea  fieri  potest,  ut  suspicetur  quispiam  nos  in  enume- 
ratione  et  quasi  censu  artaum  id  agere,  ut  scientiarum  copiiB  (quas 
veluti  in  aciem  adducimus)  aucta  et  multiplicatsD  ma^  sint 
admirationi ;  cum  tamen  numerus  earum  forte  ostentari^  vires 
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tain  brevi  tractatu  vix  ezplicaii  poesint  Verom  noe  insti- 
tutum  noetmm  fideliter  mgemus,  atqne  in  hoc  globe  aden- 
tiamm  conficiendo  etiam  insulas  minores  aut  remotiores  omitti 
nolumus.  Neque  vero  (ut  arbitramar)  perfiinctorie^  licet  cor- 
sim^  eas  artes  attingimus ;  sed  potins  nncleos  et  mednllaa  ipea- 
rum  ex  molta  materias  maasa  etilo  acuto  excerpimns.  Cujos 
rei  judicium  ipeis  illis  qui  in  hujusmodi  artibus  peritissimi  sunt 
permittimus.  Cum  enim  plerique  qui  multiscii  yideri  volunt 
hoc  fere  habeant,  ut  vocabula  et  exteriora  artium  passim  ja- 
ctantes,  ilUurum  ignaris  admirationi^  magistris  ludibrio  ant ;  spe- 
ramus  nostra  contrarium  prorsua  eventum  habitura,  ut  peritis- 
simi  cujusque  in  artibus  singulis  judicium  maxime  detineanty 
sd  teris  minoris  sint.  Quod  vero  ad  artes  illas  quie  minorum 
quasi  gentium  videri  possunt,  si  quis  existimet  nos  niminm 
quid  ipsis  tribuere^  circumspiciat  ille^  et  videbit  homines  in  pro- 
vinciis  siiis  magnos  sane  et  celebres^  cum  ad  metropolim  aut 
scdem  imperii  forte  migraverint^  turbs  fere  immisceri,  et  in- 
fcrioris  not®  esse  ' :  similiter  mirum  non  est^  artes  istas  leviores 
juxta  artes  principales  et  supremas  collocatas  dignitate  minui ; 
cum  tamen  iis  qui  operam  illis  prsecipue  impenderintj  res  vide- 
autur  utique  magn»  et  pneclarsd.  Atque  de  Oigano  Sermonis 
haec  dicta  sint. 


CAPUT  n. 


Doctrina  de  Methodo  Sermonis  constUuitur  ut  pars  TradttiveB 
Substantiva  et  Principalis.  Nomen  ei  inditur  Frudentia  Tra- 
ditivae.  Enumerantur  Methodi  genera  diversa;  et  suhjun- 
guntur  earum  commoda  et  incommodcu 

Veniamus  ad  Doctrinam  de  Methodo  Sermonis.  Ea  ut  pars 
dialecticdd  tractari  consuevit.  Etiam  locum  in  Rhetorica  per 
nomen  Dispositionis  repent.  Verum  coUocatio  ejus  in  famu- 
litio  aliarum  artium  in  causa  fiiit,  ut  plurima  quse  ad  ipsam 
spectant  cognitu  utilia  pr»termissa  sint.  Visum  igitur  est  nobis 
Doctrinam  Substantivam  et  Principalem  de  Methodo  consti- 
tuere,  quam  nomine  generali  Prudentiam  TraditivtB  appellamus. 

'  Being  then,  as  King  James  used  to  say,  like  ships  at  sea,  and  when  at  home  like 
ships  in  a  creek ;  a  comparison  which  may  possibly  have  been  suggested  by  this  pas- 
sage, which  occurs  in  the  Advancement  as  well  as  here. 
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Itaque  Meihodi  genera  (cam  varia  sint)  enumerabimus  potlus 
quam  partiemur.  Atque  de  anica  Methodo^  et  dichotomiis 
perpetais^  nil  attinet  dicere.^  Fuit  enim  nubecida  qniedaih 
doctrinas,  quae  cito  transiit ;  res  certe  simul  et  levis  et  ecientiis 
damnoBissima.  Etenim  hujusmodi  homines,  cum  Method!  suss 
l^bus  res  torqueant  et  quaecunque  in  dichotomias  illas  non 
apte  cadunt  aut  omittant  aut  praeter  naturam  inflectant^  hoc 
efficiunt  ut  qnasi  nuclei  et  grana  scientiarum  exiliant^  ipsi 
aridas  tantum  et  desertas  siliquas  stringanf  Itaque  inania 
compendia  parit  hoc  genus  Methodi,  solida  Scientiarum  de- 
struit. 

Constituatar  igitur  prima  differentia  Methodi,  at  sit  aut 
Magistralis,  aut  Initiativa.  Neque  vero  verbum  InitiatwtB  ita 
intelligimus,  quasi  hasc  initia  scientiarum  tantum  traderet,  ilia 
doctrinam  integram;  verum  contra  (Tocabulum  a  Sacris  mu- 
tuantes)  earn  dicimus  Methodum  Initiativam,  quae  ipsa  scientia- 
rum mysteria  recludat  et  denudet.  Magistralis  siquidem  docet ; 
Initiativa  intimat.  Magistralis  posdt  ut  fides  habeatur  iis  quao 
dicuntur;  Initiativa  vero  potius  ut  ezamen  subeant  Altera 
scientias  discentium  vulgo;  altera  tanquam  filiis  scientiarum 
tradit.  Denique  altera  pro  fine  habet  scientiarum  (quales  jam 
sunt)  usum;  altera  earundem  continuationem  et  ulteriorem 
progressimiL  Harum  posterior^  via  videtur  deserta  et  interclusa. 
Ita  enim  adhuc  sciential  tradi  consueverunt,  quasi  ex  pacto  tarn 
docens  quam  discens  errores  asciscere  cupiant.  Etenim  qui 
doc^t,  eo  docet  modo  quo  mazime  dictis  suis  fides  astruatur, 
non  quo  ilia  commodissime  examini  subjiciantur ;  et  qui  discit, 
sibi  extemplo  satisfieri,  non  legitimam  disquisitionem  pra&stolari 
expetit;  ut  magis  sit  ei  cordi  non  dubitare  quam  non  errare. 
Ita  ut  et  magister,  amore  glorias,  infirmitatem  scientias  suae  pro- 
dere  caveat;  et  discipulus,  laboris  odio,  vires  proprias.  experiri 
nolit.     Scientia  vero,  quae  aliis  tanquam  tela  pertexenda  tradi- 

>  The  alluflion  is  to  the  method  of  Peter  Ramus,  which  he  made  to  apply  to  every 
kind  of  science,  and  which  depends,  as  Bacon  says,  on  a  dichotomising  arrangement. 
See,  for  Bamus's  tabular  statements  of  the  contents  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  the  JVo- 
feuio  Regia  P.  Rami.     (Basil,  1576 ;  but  there  is  probably  an  earlier  edition.) 

*  Ami^re's  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Science,  though  the  work  of  a  very  able 
man,  is  certainly  open  to  this  reproach.  His  classiftcation  attempts  to  introduce  uni- 
formity where  uniformity  is  impossible.  The  ottiections  to  a  dichotomising  method  arc 
pointed  out  by  Aristotle,  who  shows  that  the  last  of  the  classes  which  we  obtahi  by  it 
can  have  only  a  negative  character.  Professor  Owen,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Inverte- 
brata,  remarks  that  no  class  thus  constituted  has  been  found  satisfkctory.  Such  a  one 
for  instance  is  that  denoted  by  Dr.  Prichard's  word  Ailophyl  for  tribes  not  of  Indo 
Germanic  origlD*     See  Trendelenburg,  Elenunta  Logitttt  p.  129. 
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tur«  eadem  Methodo  (si  fieri  poesit)  animo  alterius  est  nuinU" 
anda,  qua  primihu  inventa  est*  Atque  hoc  ipemn  fieri  sane 
potest  in  scientia  per  Indudionem  acquisita ;  sed  in  antidpata 
ista  et  prsBmatara  scientia  (qua  utunor),  non  &cile  dicat  qnis 
quo  itinere  ad  earn  qnam  nactos  est  sdentiam  penrenerit.  At- 
tamen  sane  secundom  majos  et  minus  possit  quis  scientaam  pro- 
priam  revisere,  et  vestigia  snie  c(^nitionis  simul  et  consensus 
remetiri ;  atque  hoc  pacto  scientiam  sic  transplantare  in  animum 
alienum  dcut  credit  in  suo.  Artibus  enim  idem  usuvenit  quod 
plantis.  Si  planta  aliqua  uti  in  animo  habeas,  de  radice  quid 
fiat  nil  refert;  si  vero  transferre  cupias  in  aliud  solum,  tutius 
est  radicibus  uti  quam  suiculis.  Sic  traditio  (qusB  nunc  in  usu 
est)  ezhibet  jdane  tanquam  truncos  (pulchros  illos  quidem) 
scientiarum,  sed  tamen  absque  radicibus ;  fiibro  lignario  certe 
commodos  at  {dantatori  inutiles.  Quod  si  disdplinso  ut  crescant 
tibi  cordi  sit,  de  truncis  minus  sb  soUicitus ;  ad  id  curam  adhibe, 
ut  radices  illtesie,  etiam  cum  aUquantulo  terrso  adhsBrentas,  ex- 
trahantur.  Cujus  quidem  generis  traditionis  Methodus  ma- 
thematicorum,  in  eo  subjecto,  similitudinem  quandam  habet ; 
generatim  autem  non  video  quod  aut  in  usu  sit,  aut  quod  quis 
inquisition!  cgus  dederit  operam.  Proinde  earn  inter  Desiderata 
numerabimus,  eamque  Traditionem  Lampadis,  sive  Methodum 
ad  Filias,  appellabimus.^ 

Sequitur  aliud  Methodi  discrimen,  priori  intentione  affine^ 
reipsa  fere  contrariuuL  Hoc  enim  habet  utraque  Methodus 
commime,  ut  vulgus  auditorum  a  selectis  separet;  illud  opposi- 
turn,  quod  prior  introducit  modum  tradendi  solito  apertiorem ; 
altera,  de  qua  jam  dicemus,  occultiorem.  Sit  igitur  discrimen 
tale,  ut  altera  Methodus  sit  Exoterica,  altera  Acroamatica. 
Etenim  quam  antiqui  adhibuerunt  prsMupue  in  edendis  libris 
differentiam,  earn  nos  transferemus  ad  ipsum  modum  tradendL 
Quinetiam  Acroamatica  ipsa  apud  veteres  in  usu  fuit,  atque 
prudenter  et  cum  judido  adhibita.    At  Acroamaticum  sive 

'  Tfaifl  illuBtrates  the  circum&tance  thai  several  of  Bacon's  minor  works  are  ad« 
dressed  as  to  a  son  or  sons ;  by  whom  we  are  to  understand  those  who  are  qoalifled 
to  be  disciples.  In  the  Redarguiio  PhilotophiaTum,  the  speaker  addresses  his  andience 
as  **  fllll ; "  and  we  find  a  corresponding  phrase  in  the  New  AUantii, 

[I  understand  by  JUiot  in  this  passage  not  so  much  those  who  are  qualified  to  be 
disciples,  as  "those  who  will  carry  on  the  work.  The  traditio  lampadis  refers  to  the 
Greek  torch-races,  in  which  there  were  relays  of  runners,  and  each  as  he  was  spent 
handed  the  torch  to  a  flresh  man.  The  methodus  adJUios  is  the  method  which,  having 
In  view  the  continual  progression  of  knowledge,  hands  over  its  unfinished  work  to 
another  generation,  to  be  taken  up  and  carried  forward.  See  preface  to  the  Novum 
Oryanum,  note  B  at  the  end.->/.^.] 
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^nigmaldciiin  istud  dicendi  genus'  posterioribas  iemporibus 
dehonestattun  eat  a  plurimis^  qui  eo  tanquam  lumine  ambiguo 
et  fallaci  abuai  sunt  ad  meroes  suas  adulterinas  extrudendas. 
Intentio  autem  ejus  ea  esse  videtur,  ut  traditionis  involucris 
vulgus  (profanum  scilicet)  a  secretis  scientiarum  summoveatur; 
atque  illi  tantum  admittantur^  qui  aut  per  maaue  magistrorum 
parabolarum  interpretationem  nacti  sunt,  aut  proprio  ingenii 
acumine  et  subtilitate  intra  velum  penetrare  possint 

Sequitur  aliud  Methodi  discrimen,  magni  prorsus  ad  scientias 
momenti;  cum  scilicet  sdentise  traduntur  aut  per  Aphorismos^ 
aut  Methodice.  Notatu  enim  inpnmis  dignum  est,  in  consue- 
tudinem  plerunque  venisse  ut  homines  ex  pauculis  axiomatibus 
et  observationibus,  in  quovismodo  subjecto,  artem  constituant 
quasi  completam  et  solennem;  earn  ingenii  quibusdam  com- 
mentationibus  suffarcinando,  exemplis  illustrando,  et  Methodo 
revincienda  At  ilia  altera  Traditio  per  Aphorismos  plurima 
seoum  fert  commoda,  ad  qute  Traditio  Methodica  non  attingit 
Primum  enim  de  scriptore  specimen  dat,  utrum  ille  leviter  et 
perfunctorie  scientiam  hauserit,  an  penitus  imbiberit  Apho- 
rismi  enim,  nisi  prorsus  forent  ridiculi,  necesse  est  ut  ex  medul- 
lis  et  interioribus  scientiarum  conficiantur.  Abscinditur  enim 
iUustratio  et  excursio;  abscinditur  yarietas  exemplorum;  ab- 
scinditur deductio  et  connexio ;  abscinditur  descriptio  practicie ; 
ut  ad  materiem  Aphorismorum  nihil  relinquatur,  praster  copiam 
observationum  bene  amplam.  Igitur  ad  Aphorismos  non  suffi* 
ciet  quispiam,  imo  de  eis  nee  cogitabit  sane,  qui  se  neutiquam 
copiose  et  solide  instructum  ad  scribendum  perq>exerit  At  in 
Methodis, 

Tantum  series  jonctaraque  pollet,  • 

Tantom  de  medio  somptis  accedit  honoris  ;^ 

ut  speciem  artis  nesdo  C!\jus  prsBclars  s^penumero  reportent, 
ea  qufls,  si  solvantur,  segregentur,  et  denudentur,  ad  nihilum 
fere  recasura  forent.  Secundo,  Traditio  Methodica  ad  fidem 
et  consensum  valet;  ad  indicationes  de  praxi  minus  innuit; 
siquidem  demonstrationem  quandam  in  orbe  pr»  se  fert,  parti- 
bus  se  invicem  illuminantibus,  ideoque  intellectui  satisfacit 
magis;  quia  vero  actiones  in  vita  commimi  sparguntur,  non 
ordine  componuntur,  ideo  magis  iisdem  conducunt  etiam  sparsa 
docimienta.  Postremo  Aphorism!,  cum  scientiarum  portiones 
quasdam  et  quasi  frusta  tantum  ezhibeant,  invitant  ut  alii 

>  Hor.  Ep.  ad  Pifones,  242. 
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etiam  aliquid  adjiciant  et  erogent ;  Traditio  vero  Methodica^ 
dum  Bcientiam  integram  ostentat,  secoios  illico  homines  reddit, 
quaai  jam  eumma  adeptos. 

Sequitur  aliud  Method!  discrimen,  magni  et  illud  quoque 
momenti;  cum  scilicet  scientiiB  traduntor  aut  per  Assertiones 
adjectis  Pn>bationibus«  aut  per  QcuMtiones  una  com  Determi- 
nationibus.^  Hanc  autem  posteriorem  Methodum  si  immode- 
ratius  quia  persequatur^  scientianim  profectui  non  minus  ilia 
officit,  quam  fortuois  et  progressibus  exercitus  cujuspiam  impe- 
dimento  et  danmo  foret,  si  in  minutis  quibusque  castellis  aut 
oppidis  expugnandis  subinde  hsreat.  Etenim  si  quis  in  acie 
sit  superior,  et  sunmue  belli  sedulo  incmnbat,  minora  ilia  loca 
ultro  se  submittent  Illud  tamen  inficias  non  ierim,  urbem 
aliquam  magnam  et  munitam  a  tergo  relinquere  haudquaquam 
semper  tutum  esse.  Eodem  modo,  confutationibus  in  scientia- 
rum  Traditione  temperandum,  iisque  parce  utendum;  et  ad 
hoc  tantum,  ut  majores  pradoccupationes  animorum  et  praju- 
dicia  frangantur ;  minime  autem  ut  leviores  dubitationes  exci- 
tentur  et  provocentur. 

Sequitur  aliud  Methodi  discrimen,  ut  scilicet  Methodus  sit 
subfect(B  materuB  qua  tractcUur  accotnmoda.  Alio  enim  modo 
traduntur  Mathematica  (qu®  sunt  inter  scientias  maxime  abs- 
tracta  et  ^jnplicia);  alio  Politica  (quoe  maxime  sunt  immersa 
et  composita).  Neque  (ut  jam  diximus)  Methodus  uniformis 
in  materia  multiformi  conunode  se  habere  potest  Equidem 
quemadmodum  Topicas  Particulares  ad  inveniendum  probavi- 
mus,  ita  et  Methodos  Particulares  ad  tradendum  similiter 
aliquatenus  adhiberi  volumus. 

Sequitur  aliud  Methodi  discrlmen,  in  tradendis  scientiis  cum 
judicio  adhibendum.  Illud  autem  regitur  per  informationes  et 
anticipationes  de  scientia  (quse  tradenda  est)  in  animis  discen- 
tium  prius  infiisas  et  impressas.  Aliter  enim  tradi  debet 
scientia  quae  ad  animos  hominum  nova  et  peregrina  prorsus 
accedit;  aliter  ea  quae  opinionibus  jampridem  imbibitia  et 
receptis  est  affinis  et  familiaris.  Ideoque  Aristoteles,  Demo- 
critum  sugillare  cupiens,  revera  eum  laudat ;  Si  (inquit)  serio 
disptUare  veKmtiSf  nan  sectari  stmilittuiines,  etc. ' ;  id  vitio  ver^ 


*  The  last  is  the  Scholastic  method.    Vide  supra,  note  1*  p.  454. 

^  ^iTiOT^/ii)  /i4y  oZv  rl  iffrty,  im-tuBw  ^caftphy,  c!  94?  iutpi8o\oy€7ff9cu  Koi  fiii  iucoXov$€ty 
rais  6fioi6T'n(ruf. — Nicom.  Ethic,  vi.  3.  It  is  difficult  to  know  why  Bacon  supposed 
Aristotle  to  allude  to  Dcmocritus,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
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tens  Democrito^  quod  in  comparationibus  esset  mmius.  At  illi 
quorum  documenta  in  opinionibus  popnlaribus  jam  eedes  suas 
coUocarunt^  non  aliud  habent  quod  agant,  nisi  ut  disputent  et 
probent.  Illis  contra  quorum  dogmata  opiniones  populares 
transcendunt,  gemino  labore  opue  est ;  primo  ut  intelligantur 
qu8B  afferunt,  deinde  ut  probentur :  ita  ut  necessum  habeant  con- 
fugere  ad  auzilia  similitudinum  et  translationum,  quo  se  captui 
hominum  insinuent.  Yidemus  i^tur  sub  infantia  doctrinarum 
Bseculis  rudioribuSj  cum  syllepses  illce^  qu®  jam  &ct8e  sunt 
Yulgares  et  tritae,  novad  fuerant  et  inauditas,  omnia  parabolis  et 
similitudinibus  plena  fuisse.'  Alias  evenisset,  ut  qusB  propone- 
bantur,  aut  absque  nota  sen  attentione  debita  transmissa  aut 
pro  paradoxis  rejecta  fuissent.  Etenim  regula  qu»dam  est 
TraditiysB^  quod  scientia  omnis  qtuB  antidpaiionibus  give  prtBsujh' 
positUmtbus  non  est  consona,  a  stmiUtudtnibus  et  comparationibus 
suppeticus  petere  debeat^ 

Atque  de  Methodomm  diversis  generibus  hsBC  dicta  sint ;  iis 
videlicet  qu»  antehac  ab  aliis  notata  non  fuerunt.  Nam  quan- 
tum ad  cadteras  illas  Metbodos^  Analyticam,  Systaticam,  Diaere- 
ticam,  etiam  Crypticam^  Homericam'^  et  similes^  recte  sunt  eaa 
inventas  et  distributed;  neque  causa  yidetur^  cur  illis  immo- 
remiu*. 

At  Methodi  Genera  hujusmodi  sunt.  Partes  autem  duae; 
altera  de  Disposilione  totius  Operis  vel  Argumenti  libri  alicujus ; 
altera  de  Limitatione  Propositioniun.    Etenim  ad  Architectu- 


reodTed  opinion  that  the  alltnioii  Is  to  Plato's  Ultistntion  of  the  nature  of  knowledge 
which  will  be  found  at  p.  197  of  the  Theatetug.  On  different  occasions  Aristotle 
blames  those  who  in  philosophical  questions  employ  similitudes  or  comparisons ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  in  any  such  passage  he  refers  to  Democritus. 

Mr.  Munro,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  substance  of  this  note,  has  pointed  out 
to  me  the  passage  in  Seztus  Empiricus,  Adotrtut  LoffieoSf  in  which  the  opinion  held 
by  Democritus  and  others  of  the  Physicists  that  '*  like  is  known  of  like  "  is  men- 
tioned. If  any  commentator  has  asserted  that  such  a  view  of  the  nature  of  know- 
ledge is  condemned  by  Aristotle  as  would  make  it  dependent  upon  this  notion  of 
6/wt^rnp,  and  that  this  notion  was  held  by  Democritus,  we  should  get  a  probable  ex- 
planation of  the  error  into  which  Bacon  seems  to  haye  fellen;  but  the  simplest  ezpla. 
nation  Is  that  he  put  the  name  of  Democritus  for  that  of  Plato  by  mere  faiadvertence. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  Democritus  might  be  charged  not  only  with  propounding 
a  materialistic  view  of  the  nature  of  knowledge,  but  also  with  employing  illustrations 
in  support  of  it  derived  from  material  ol^ects. 

>  « liens  hebcs  ad  Terum  per  materialiasurgit, 
Et  demersa  prius,  h&c  vltk  luce  resuiglt" 

Suoia,  Abbot  of  St  I)^>i  in  Didroni 
Hittoin  de  Dt^,  p.  9. 

'  Compare  Plato,  Politic  S77.  :  xa^^^^>  M^  iraptMyfiturt  xp^fttvw^  bcayws  ^yScf- 
Kvwr$«d  Ti  riip  ^{Vdwy. 

'  See,  for  most  of  these  terms,  the  Rhetoric  of  Ramus. 
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ram  spectat  non  solum  fabrioa  totiue  ledificii^  sed  etiam  effbr- 
matio  et  fignra  columnarum,  trabiom,  et  aimiliiim.  Methodus 
vero  veluti  ecientiarum  Architectnra  est.  Atque  hac  in  parte 
melius  meruit  Bamus,  in  optinus  iUis  regulis  {KoBoXov  jrp&ray, 
Karik  vaino9,  xaff  aSno,  &c.)  renovandisS  quam  in  unica  sua  Me- 
thodo  et  Dichotomiis  obtrudendis.  Veruntamen  nescio  quo  &to 
fit>  ut  in  humanis  (sicut  sapius  fingunt  po6t»)  rebus  pretwsissimis 
semper  adhibeaniur  permeiosissimi  guique  custodes.  Certe  con»- 
tus  Bami  circa  illam  propodtionum  limam,  oonjedt  eum  in 
epitomas  illas  et  sdentiarum  vada.  Auspicato  enim  et  foelicis 
cujusdam  genii  ductn  processerit  oportet,  qui  axiomata  scientia- 
rum  canvertSnlia  fiioere  attentaverit,  et  non  simul  ea  reddiderit 
circularia,  aut  in  semet  recurrentia.  Conatum  nihilo  seclus 
Rami  in  hac  parte  utilem  fuisse  non  inficiamur. 

Supersunt  dxm  adhuc  Propositionum  Limitaliones,  prster 
earn  ut  fiant  Convertibiles;  altera  de  Extensione,  altera  de 
Productione  ipearum.  Sane  habent  Scientiae,  si  quis  recte 
advertatj  prater  profunditatem,  alias  duas  dimensiones;  latitu- 
dinem  scilicet^  ao  longitudinem  suam.  Ac  profunditas  quidem 
ad  ipsarum  veritatem  et  realitatem  refertur ;  ha  enim  sunt  quse 
soliditatem  conferunt  Quantum  ad  reliquas  duas,  latitudo 
accipi  et  computari  potest  de  scientia  in  scientiam ;  longitudo 
vero  sumitur  a  summa  propositione  ad  imam  in  eadem  scientia. 
Altera  fines  et  veros  scientiarum  terminos  complectitur,  ut 
propositiones  proprie  non  promiscue  tractentur^  et  evitetur 
repetition  excursion  denique  confusio  omnis;  altera  normam 
prasscribitn  quousque  et  ad  quem  particularitatis  gradum  propo- 
sitiones scientiarum  sint  deducenda.  Sane  dubium  non  est, 
quin  aliquid  exercitationi  et  practice  sit  relinquendum ;  oportet 
siquidem  Antonini  Pii  vitium  evitari,  ne  simus  Cymini  Sectores 
in  scientiis,  neve  divisiones  ad  infima  qu98que  muliplicemus.' 
Itaque  qualiter  in  hac  parte  nobis  ipsi  temperemus,  inquisitione 
plane  dignum  est.  Videmus  enim  nimium  generalia  (nisi  de* 
ducantur)  parum  informare,  quin  potius  hominum  practioorum 
ludibrio  scientias  exponere;  cum  nihilo  magis  ad  practicam 
faciant  quam  chorographia  Ortelii  universalis  ad  yiam  mon- 
strandam  qua  Londino  ducit  Eboracum.     Certe  regula  optima 

*  These  rules  are  in  reality  Bamus's  own,  though  he  professed  to  find  Oiem  in 
Aristotle.  They  were  however  suggested  to  him  by  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  flnt 
book  of  the  PMerior  Analytics,     See  the  preftoe  to  Vakrius  Terminus, 

»  Vide  supra,  note  3.  p.  472. 
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speculls  ex  metallo  non  inscite  assimilantur  ^  in  quibns  cemon- 
tur  utique  imagines,  sed  non  antequam  ezpolita  fiierint;  sic 
juvant  demum  regul®  et  prascepta,  postqnam  ezercitationis 
limam  subierint.  Quod  si  tamen  usque  a  principio  regulse  illas 
fieri  possint  nitid®  et  quasi  crystallince,  id  optimum  factu  foret, 
quandoquidem  exercitatione  assidua  minus  indigebunt  Atque 
de  Scientia  Methodi  (quam  Prudentiam  Tradttiva  nominavi- 
mus)  h»c  dicta  sint 

Neque  tamen  illud  prsdtermittendum,  quod  nonnulli  viri 
magb  tumidi  quam  docti  insudarunt  circa  Methodum  quandam, 
legitimsB  Methodi  nomine  baud  dignam ;  cum  potius  sit  Me- 
thodus  impostures ;  quae  tamen  quibusdam  ardelionibus  acceptis- 
sima  proculdubio  fuerit.  Hsec  Methodus  ita  scienti®  alicujus 
guttulas  aspergitf  ut  quis  sciolua  specie  nonnulla  eruditionis 
ad  ostentationem  possit  abutL  Talis  fuit  Ars  Lullii ;  talis 
Typocosmia  a  nonnullis  ezarata;  qu»  nihil  aliud  fuerunt  quam 
vocabulorum  artis  cujusque  massa  et  acervus ;  ad  hoc,  ut  qui 
voces  artis  habeant  in  promptu,  etiam  artes  ipsas  perdidicisse 
ezistimentur.  Hujus  generis  collectanea  officinam  referunt 
yeteramentariam,  ubi  prs&segmina  multa  reperiuntur,  sed  nihil 
quod  alicujus  sit  pretii*' 

>  ABtimmlaniur  in  the  oiigliud.  —J.  S. 

*  The  fimdamental  Idea  of  LuIIy's  art,  and  of  all  similar  methods,  may  be  thus 
stated :  —  The  propositions  which  in  the  aggregate  make  up  the  sum  of  human  know- 
ledge consist  of  combinations  of  a  certain  number  of  conceptions.  If  then  we  had  a 
complete  list  of  these  conceptions  so  arranged  as  that  all  their  admissible  combinations 
could  be  obtained  by  a  mechanical  process,  such  a  list  would  be  virtually  equivalent 
to  a  complete  encydopsdia.  Even  an  incomplete  list  would  give  a  certain  portion, 
greater  or  less  according  to  circumstances,  of  all  the  knowledge  which  relates  to  the 
conceptions  which  enter  into  it.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  method  can  give  no  criterion 
of  the  truth  of  the  propositions  which  it  evolves ;  but  it  may  be  so  managed  as  that 
every  proposition  shall  be  intelligible.  To  take  a  very  simple  instance :  I  confine  my* 
self  to  a  table  conslstiDg  of  three  columns,  the  first  column  to  consist  of  names  of 
quadrupeds,  as  horse,  stag,  mouse,  &c ;  the  second  of  adjectives,  suc^h  as  large,  small, 
rare,  &c. ;  the  third  of  names  of  classes  of  animals,  as  ruminant,  rodent,  and  the  like. 
With  a  few  more  such  columns  Lully  would  have  said  that  the  natural  history  of 
quadrupeds  could  be  completely  made  out  Take  any  word  flrom  the  first  column, 
any  word  from  the  second,  any  word  flrom  the  third,  and  connect  them  by  the  logical 
copula ;  and  if  you  are  fortunate,  you  obtain  a  result  as  reasonable  as  this  ^*<  a  mouse 
ii  a  small  rodent"  But  of  course  it  might  have  appeared  that  a  hotie  was  a  ru- 
minant 

Notwithstanding  this  obvious  and  incurable  defect,  diflbrent  arrangements  and  modi- 
fications of  the  art  were  proposed  by  many  writers,  some  of  whom  probably  believed 
that  it  contained  a  key  to  all  knowledge,  whUe  others  believed  that  it  would  be  at 
least  useftil  as  a  means  of  arranging  and  suggesting  to  the  mfaid  all  that  could  be  said 
truly  or  fUsely  on  a  given  suhject  It  appears  to  have  suggested  to  Lelbnlts  one  of 
his  early  tracts,  that  on  the  art  of  combination,  and  thus  to  have  led  him  to  his  notion 
of  reducing  reasoning  to  a  calculus.  Analogous  to  Lnlly*s  art  is  a  puerility  which  has 
recently  been  revived,  namely,  mechanical  verse-making.  It  seems  also  to  have  sug- 
gested to  Trithemins  his  method  of  secret  writing,  the  fundamental  idea  of  which  may 
be  explained  by  saying  that  if  there  were  six  and  twenty  animals  in  the  first  column 
of  my  table,  the  same  number  of  adjectives  in  the  second,  and  of  classes  in  the  third, 
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CAPUT  III. 

De  FundamenHs,  et  Officio  Rhetarica.  Appendices  tree  Rhe^ 
torictBf  qum  ad  Promptuariam  tantummodo  pertinent ;  Colores 
Boni  et  Mali,  tarn  Simplicis  quam  ComparaH;  Antitheta 
Rerum;  FormulflB  minores  Orationleu 

Vekimus  jam  ad  Doctrinam  de  Illastratione  Sennonis.  ISa 
est,  quiB  lUietorica  dioitur,  sive  Oratoria:  scientia  certe  et  in 
se  egjte^u^f  et  ^egie  a  acriptoribus  exculta.  Eloqnentia  au- 
tem,  si  quis  vere  rem  adstimet,  sapientia  proculdubio  est  inferior. 
Videmus  enim  quanto  intervallo  hiec  illam  post  se  lelinquaty 
in  verbis  quibus  allocutos  est  Mosem  Deus^  cimi  ille  munus 
sibi  delatom  propter  defectum  elocutionis  recusasset;  Habes 
Aaranemf  iUe  erit  tibi  vice  aratoris,  tu  vera  ei  vice  Dei}  At 
fructu  et  populari  ezistimatione,  sapientia  eloquentis  cedit. 
Ita  enim  Salomon,  Sapiens  carde  appeUabitur  prudens,  sed  dulcis 

each  column  might  represent  a  complete  alphabet,  and  the  propodtion  "  a  mouse  is 
a  small  rodent"  would  stand  for  a  word  of  three  letters.  With  more  columns 
longer  words  might  be  spelt,  Uc,  kc  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  case  the  truth  or 
felaehood  of  the  propositions  used  would  be  of  little  or  no  moment 

LuIIy's  art  was,  it  is  said,  revealed  to  him  by  an  angel,  after  he  had  taken  the  reso- 
lution of  giving  up  the  world  and  of  devoting  himself  to  studies  for  which  his  previous 
way  of  lift  had  unfitted  him.  Cornelius  Agrlppa,  who  had  himself  written  an  exposition 
of  it,  thus  condemns  it  in  the  De  Fanit*  et  IneerL  Seient,  c.  9. :  **  Hoc  autem  admonere 
vos  oportet,  banc  artem  ad  pompam  ingenii  et  doctrine  ostentatiooem  potlus  quam 
ad  comparandam  eruditionem  valere,  ac  longe  plus  habere  audaci»  quam  efficadn.*^ 
Though  much  cannot  be  said  in  fkvour  of  his  method,  yet  Lully  himself  is  one  of  the 
most  remaAable  persons  of  the  middle  ages.  The  story  of  his  renouncing  the  world 
In  consequence  of  the  intense  revulsion  of  feeling  produced  by  the  sudden  eztincdoa 
of  a  passionate  love  isweU  known  ;  whether  authentic  or  not,  it  is  a  striking  illustratioQ 
of  the  solemn  words  of  Peter  Damiani :  **  Quid  ergo  sit  caro  doceat  ipsa  cara" 
Lully  says  of  hbnself :  **  I  was  married,  I  had  begotten  children,  I  was  tolerably  rich,  I 
was  wanton  and  worldly.  All  this  with  a  willing  mind  did  I  forsake,  that  I  ml^t 
ftirther  God's  glory  and  the  public  good,  and  exalt  the  holy  &ith ;  I  learnt  Arabic ; 
many  times  went  I  forth  to  preach  to  the  Saracens ;  for  the  fidth*s  sake  I  was  made 
prisoner  and  kept  in  bonds  and  beaten ;  forty  and  five  years  have  I  laboured  to  stir 
up  the  rulers  of  the  Church  and  Christian  princes  to  take  heed  to  the  public  good ; 
now  am  I  old,  now  am  I  poor,  yet  in  the  same  mind  still,  by  God*s  help,  vrill  so  con- 
tinue to  my  life's  end."  Accordingly  he  went  again  to  AlHca,  and,  preaching  the 
Gospel,  was  on  the  foast  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  stoned  and  left  half-dead.  Some 
Genoese  merchants  put  him  on  board  their  ship  and  there  he  died,  and  was  buried  in 
his  native  island  of  Majorca  in  1315.  See  Antonio,  BihL  HUp,  Vet,  voL  ii.  p.  123. 
See,  with  respect  to  Lully  in  general,  and  particularly  as  to  the  chaige  of  heterodoxy 
made  against  him,  Perroquet,  Apelo^e  dela  Vie  ei  dee  Eeritz  du  bien  heureux  Raymiond 
LuBp. 

The  foolish  story,  still  occasionally  repeated,  of  Raymond  Lully  having  made  gold  for 
Edward  the  Third,  is  sufficiently  reftited  by  the  date  of  his  death,  whicli  occurred,  ac- 
cording to  authority  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  while  Edward  the  Third  was  a 
child,  and  nearly  thirty  years  before  the  coinage  of  the  nobles  said  to  have  been 
made  of  Lully's  gold.  Camden  is,  I  am  afraid,  responsible  for  the  currency  of  the 
story,  which  in  Selden's  Table  TaUk  seems  to  be  transferred  from  Lully  to  Ripley. 

■  Exod.  iv.  16. 
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eloquio  mqjora  reperiet^ ;  baud  obscure  innuend  eapientiain  fa- 
mam  quandam  et  admirationem  cuipiam  conciliare,  at  in  rebus 
gerendis  et  vita  communi  eloquentiam  prsecipue  esse  efficacem. 
Ad  artis  vero  bujus  culturam  quod  attinet;  Aristotelis  erga 
rbetores  sui  temporis  semulatio,  atque  Ciceronis  studium  acre 
et  vebemens  illi  nobilitandse  totis  viribus  incumbens,  cum  longo 
usu  conjunctum,  in  causa  fuerunt  ut  in  libris  suis  de  hac  arte 
conscriptis  seipsos  vicerint.  Dein  Exempla  ilia  luculentissima 
hujusce  artis,  quae  in  Orationibus  Demostbenis  et  Ciceronis 
habentur,  praeceptorum  acumini  et  diligentise  addita,  profectus 
ipsius  geminarunt.  Quare,  qu»  in  bac  arte  desiderari  inve* 
nimus  versabuntur  potius  in  CoUectionibus  quibusdam,  qua) 
tanquam  pedissequas  buic  arti  praesto  sint,  quam  in  disciplina 
et  usu  artis  ipsius.  Nam  eliam  tum  cum  Promptuarisd  cu- 
jusdam  inter  Logica  mentionem  faceremus,  uberiora  ejus  rei 
exempla  in  Rbetoricis  poUicili  simius* 

Veruntamen  ut,  more  nostro,  circa  radices  bujus  artis  glebam 
paululimi  aperiamus  et  subigamus ;  Bhetorica  certe  Pbantasias, 
quemadmodum  Dialectica  Intellectui,  subservit.  Estque,  si 
quis  altius  rem  penetret,  officium  et  munus  Bbetoricae  non  aliud 
quam  ut  Rationia  dictamina  PhantasitB  applicet  et  commendeU 
ad  excttandum  appetitum  et  voluntatenu  Begimen  enim  ra- 
tionis  impeti  et  perturbari  videmus  tribus  modis :  Tel  per  Illa- 
queationem  Sopbismatimi,  quod  ad  Dialecticam  pertinet;  vel 
per  Praestigias  Verborum,  quod  ad  Bbetoricam;  vel  per  Af- 
fectuum  Violentiam,  quod  ad  Etbicam.  Quemadmodum  enim 
in  negotiis  quse  cum  aliis  contrahimus  vinci  quis  et  perduci 
solet  vel  Astu,  vel  Importunitate,  vel  Vebementia;  ita  etiam 
in  ilia  negotiatione  interna  quam  nobiscum  exercemus^  aut  Ar- 
gumentorum  Fallaciis  subruimur,  aut  Impressionum  et  Obser- 
vationum  Assiduitate  soUicitamur  et  inquietamur,  aut  Affectuum 
Impetu  concutimur  et  rapimur.  Neque  vero  tam  infoeliciter 
agitur  cum  natura  bumana,  ut  illae  artes  et  facultates  ad  ra- 
tionem  deturbandam  valeant,  neutiquam  vero  ad  eandem  robo- 
randam  et  stabiliendam ;  verum  ad  banc  rem  longe  magis. 
Finis  enim  Dialecticas  est  docere  formam  argumentorum,  ad 
pnesidia  intellectus,  non  ad  insidias.  Finis  itidem  Ethical 
afiectus  ita  componere,  ut  rationi  militent,  non  autem  earn  in- 
vadant.  Finis  denique  Bbetoricae  pbantasiam  implere  obver- 
sationibus  et  simulacbris,  quae  rationi  suppetias  ferant,  non 

»  ProT.  xvl.  21.    . 
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autem  earn  opprimant.    Abusae  enim  artis  ex  obliquo  tantum 
intenreniuntj  ad  cavendom,  non  ad  utendum. 

Quapropter  in  Platone  summa  fuit  iniquitas  (licet  ex  non 
immerito  erga  Bhetoies  eui  temporis  odio  orta),  cum  Rhetor 
ricam  inter  artes  voluptarias  collocavit;    earn  aimilem  esse 
dicens  Coquinarias,  qnss  non  minus  dbos  salubres  corrumperet, 
quam  insalubres  gratiores  redderet,  condimentorum  varietate 
et  deliciis  abutens.*     Absit  autem,  ut  oratio  non  frequentius 
versetur  in  rebus  honestis  omandis,  quam  in  turpibus  obli- 
nendis.    Hoc  enim  ubique  prsesto  est:  siquidem  nemo  est  quin 
honestius  loquatur,  quam  aut  senliat  aut  faciat.     Sane  a  Thu- 
cydide  optime  notatum  est,  tale  quidpiam  solitum  fiiisse  objici 
Cleoni;  quod  cum  semper  deteriorem  partem  tueretur,  in  hoc 
multus  esset,  ut  eloquentiam  et  sermonis  gratiam  carperet: 
probe  quippe  cum  sciret,  de  rebus  sordidis  et  indignis  non  posse 
quempiam  pidchre  loqui ;  at  de  rebus  honestis  facillime.'    Ele* 
ganter  enim  Plato  (licet  jam  in  trivio  decantetur)  Virtus  si 
ccnspici  daretur,  ingentes  sui  amares  concUaret^;  at  Bhetorica 
virtutem  et  bonum  depingit  plane,  et  reddit  quasi  conspicuum* 
Cum  enim  in  corporea  effigie  ilia  Sensui  monstrari  nequeant, 
superest  ut  per  omatum  verborum  Phantasiae,  reprsesentatione 
quantum  fieri  potest  viva,  coram  sistantur.     Siquidem  mos 
Stoicorum  merito  derisus  est  a  Cicerone,  qui  concisis  et  argutis 
sententiis  et  condusionibus  virtutem  animis  hominum  imponere 
satagebant,  qu®  res  parvum  habet  cum  phantasia  et  voluntate 
consensum.^ 

Porro,  ffl  affectus  ipsi  in  ordinem  compulsi  et  rationi  prorsus 
morigeri  essent,  verum  est  nullum  magnopere  futurum  per- 
suasionum  et  insinuationum,  qu®  aditum  ad  mentem  prsbere 
possint,  usum;  sed  satis  fore  si  res  ips®  nude  et  simpliciter 
proponantur  et  probentur.  Verum  affectus,  contra,  tantas  se- 
cessiones  faciunt,  quinetiam  tantas  turbas  et  seditiones  movent, 
(secundum  illud, 

— —  Video  meliora  proboque, 
Deteriora  sequor).  '^ 

*  See  the  Qorgiu,  p.  462.  et  aeq. 

*  See  Diodotitt'B  aniwer  to  Cleon,  iii.  42. :  §2  fAw  f {rf or  9vtc  hf  ^frrcu  vcpi  rov  fiii 
KoXov  S^maSatt  JC.r.X. — J,& 

*  See  the  Phsdrus,  p.  250. ;  and  compare  what  Socrates  relates  in  the  SyKpotium 
of  what  he  had  heard  from  Diotime. 

*  Cicero  De  Fin.  iy.  cc.  18  and  19.     The  same  remark  occurs  also  in  other  parts  of 
Cicero's  works. 

*  Ovid,  Metamorph.  vil.  20.    Bacon  often  quotes  Oyid,  but  neyer  I  think  by  name. 
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ut  ratio  prorsus  in  gervitutem  et  captivitatem  abrepta  fqret, 
nisi  eloquent!®  suada  ^ceret  quo  minus  phantasia  a  parti- 
bus  affectuum  staret^  sed  potius  opera  ejus  foedus  ineatur  inter 
rationem  et  phantasiam  contra  affectus.  Notandum  est  eniin, 
affectus  ipsos  ad  bonum  apparens  semper  ferri^  atque  hac  ex 
parte  aliquid  habere  cum  ratione  commime;  verum  illud  in- 
terest, quod  Affectus  intuentur  prtBcipue  bonum  in  prcesentia ; 
Ratio prospidens  in  lonffum,  etiam  futurum  et  in  summa,  Ideoque 
cum  quae  in  prsesentia  obversentur  impleant  phantasiam  for- 
tius, succumbit  plerunque  ratio  et  subjugatur.  Sed  postquam 
eloquentia  et  suasionum  vi  effectum  sit  ut  futura  et  remota  con- 
stituantur  et  conspiciantur  tanquam  prsesentia,  turn  demum, 
abeunte  in  partes  rationis  phantasia,  ratio  fit  superior. 

Concludamus  igitur  non  deberi  magis  vitio  yerti  Rhetoriccc, 
quod  deteriorem  partem  cohonestare  sciat,  quam  Dialectical, 
quod  sophismata  concinnare  doceat.  Quis  enim  nescit  contra- 
riorum  eandem  rationem  esse,  licet  usu  opponantur?  Porro 
non  eo  tantum  difTert  Dialectica  a  Khetorica,  quod  (ut  yulgo 
dicitur)  altera  instar  pugni,  altera  instar  palmse  sit,  (altera 
scilicet  presse,  altera  fuse  tractet^);  verum  multo  magis,  quod 
Dialectica  rationem  in  suis  naturalibus,  Rhetorica  qualis  in 
opinionibus  vulgi  sita  est,  consideret  Prudenter  igitur  Ari- 
stoteles  Bhetoricam  inter  Dialecticam  et  Ethicam  cum  Politica 
collocat,  cum  ex  utrisque  participet.^  Siquidem  probationes 
et  demonstrationes  Dialectic®  universis  hominibus  sunt  com- 
munes ;  at  probationes  et  suasiones  BhetoricsB  pro  ratione  au- 
ditorum  variari  debent;  ut  quis  tanquam  musicus,  auribus 
diversis  se  accommodans,  sit  demum 

Orpheus  in  silvis,  inter  delphinas  Arion.' 

Qu»  quidem  applicatio  et  variatio  orationis  (si  quis  ejus  per- 
fectionem  et  culmen  desideret)  eo  usque  extendi  debet,  ut  si 
eadem  ipsa  apud  diyersos  homines  sint  dicenda,  apud  singulos 
tamen  aliis  atque  aliis  verbis  sit  utendum.  Quanquam  hac 
part«  Eloquenti»  (politica  scilicet  et  negotiosa,  in  privatis  ser- 
monibus)  maximos  oratores  plerunque  destitui  certum  sit; 
dum  omatum  et  formulas  elegantes  orationis  captantes,  volubili 
ilia  applicatione  et  characteribuB  sermonmn,  quibus  versus 
singulos  uti  consultius  foref,  excidunt.    Certe  non  abs  re  fuerit 

1  See  Cicero  De  Fin.  iL  17.  by  whom  the  remark  is  ascribed  to  Zeno. 
«  Arist  Bhet  L  2.  *  Virg.  EcL  viil.  56. 
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ciroa  hoo  ipeum,  de  quo  nunc  dicimus^  novam  instituere  in- 
quisitiopem,  eamque  nomine  Prudentiss  Sermonis  Privati  in- 
digitare^  atque  inter  Desiderata  reponere ;  rem  certe  quam  quo 
attentius  quia  recc^tet,  eo  pluris  faciet  Utrum  vero  haec 
inter  Bhetorica  an  Politica  collocetur,  baud  magni  refert. 

Descendamus  modo  ad  Desiderata  in  hac  arte^  quae  (ut  ante 
diximus)  ejus  sunt  generis,  ut  pro  Appendicibus  potius  censeri 
debeant  quam  pro  portionibus  artis  ipsius ;  et  pertinent  omnia 
ad  Promptuariam.  Primo  igitur  non  invenimus,  qui  pruden- 
tiam  illam  simul  et  diligentiam  Aristotelis  bene  persecutus  sit 
aut  suppleverit  Hie  nimirum  coepit  coUigere  Signa  Popularia 
sive  Colore*  Boni  ac  Mali  Apparentis,  tarn  simplicis  quam  com- 
parati,  qui  sunt  vere  Sophismata  Rhetorica.  Sunt  autem  eximii 
usus,  praesertim  ad  negotia  et  prudentiam  Sermonis  Privati. 
Labores  vero  Aristotelis  ^  circa  colores  istos  in  tribus  claudicant : 
primo^  quod,  cum  multi  sint,  paucos  admodum  recenseat ;  se- 
cundo,  quod  Elenchos  suos  non  habeant  adjunctos ;  tertio>  quod 
videtur  ille  usum  eorum  ex  parte  ignorasse.  Usus  enim  corum 
non  magb  ad  probandum  quam  ad  afficiendum  et  commoven- 
dum  subservit.  Complures  siquidem  loquendi  formulae,  quae 
idem  significant,  varie  tamen  afficiunt  Nam  longe  fortius 
penetrat  quod  acuminatmn  est,  quam  quod  obtusum ;  licet  in 
ipsa  percussione  vires  aaqualiter  intendantur.  Kemo  est  certe, 
qui  non  magis  afficiatur,  audiens  inimici  tut  de  hoc  miros  tri- 
umpkos  offent. 

Hoc  IthacuB  velit,  et  magno  meroentur  AtridsB;* 

quam  si  simpliciter  dicatur.  Hoc  rebus  tuts  incommodabiL 
Itaque  mucrones  isti  et  aculei  sermonum  minime  sunt  negli- 
gendi.  Cum  vero  banc  rem  ut  Desideratam  proponamus,  ex 
oonsuetudine  nostra  illam  Exemplis  fulciemus.  Pneoepta  enim 
minus  rem  illustraverint. 

Exemjda  Cohrum  Boni  et  Mali,  torn  Simplicis 
qzMm  ComparatL 

S0PHI8HA« 
1.   Quod  laudant  homines  et  celebrant,  bonum  ;  quod  vituperant 
et  reprehendunt,  malum. 

>  See  tbe  lint  book  of  the  Rhetoric,  cbapten  6  and  7.     The  first,  second,  thiid,  and 
sixth  of  the  Sophismata  which  Bacon  goes  on  to  give  are  found  there. 

•  Virg.  JEn.  11.  104.      See  for  the  remark  here  made,   Aristotte  ubi  supri.      He 
notes  the  expression  in  the  Iliad  which  corresponds  to  Bacon*8  quotation,  II.  L  255. 
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Elenchus. 
Fallit  Sophisma  quatuor  medis;  Bcilicet,  aut  propter  Iguo- 
rantiam;  aut  propter  Malam  Fidem;  aut  propter  Studia  et 
Factiones ;  aut  propter  Ingenia  Laudatorum  et  Vituperat<mim. 
Propter  Ignorantiam ;  quid  vulgi  judicium  ad  examen  boni  et 
mali  ?  Melius  Phocion^  qui  cum  populus  ei  praster  solitum 
applauderet^  qusesivit;  Num  forte  deliquissetf^  Propter  Malam 
Fidem ;  laudantes  enim  et  vituperantes  suam  rem  sa&pius  agunt^ 
nequ^  loquuntur  ut  sentiunt: 

Laudat  ▼•nales  qui  vult  extrudere  m^rces.^ 

Item^  Malum  est,  malum  est  {inquit  emptor),  sed  cum  recessertt, 
turn  glortabitur}  Propter  Factiones ;  cuivis  enim  patet,  con- 
fiueecere  homines,  eos  qui  suarum  partium  sunt  immodicis 
efferre  laudibus;  qui  autem  contrariarum  sunty  infra  meritum 
deprimere.  Propter  Ingenia;  alii  enim  natura  facti  simt  et 
compositi  ad  adulalionem  servilem,  alii  contra  Momi  et  tetrici ; 
ut  laudando  et  vitnperando  suis  Ingeniis  tantum  obsecundenty 
parum  de  veritate  solliciti. 

Sophisma. 

2.  Quod  etiam  ab  inimicis  laudatur,  magnum  honum;  quod 
vero  etiam  ab  amicis  reprehenditur,  magnum  malum* 

Sophisma  fundamento  hoc  niti  yidetur;  quod  quae  ingratiis 
et  contra  animi  nostri  affectum  et  propensionem  loquimur,  ea 
ipsa  vim  veritatis  a  nobis  extorquere  facile  creditur. 

Elenohub. 

Fallit  Sophisma  propter  Astutiam,  tam  Inimicorum  quam 
Amicorum.  Inimici  enim  laudes  quandoque  tribuunt,  non 
invite,  nee  a  vi  veritatis  coacti ;  sed  eas  tamen  deligentes,  quae 
inimicis  suis  invidiam  et  pericula  conflare  possint.  Itaque 
apud  GraDcos'  superstitio  quaedam  invaluit,  ut  crederent,  si  quis 
ab  altero  laudaretur  animo  malevolo  et  proposito  nocendi, 
naribus  ejus  pustulam  annasci  solere,  Fallit  iteram,  quia 
laudes  interdum  impertiunt  inimici,  tanquam  praefatiunculas 
quasdam,  ut  postea  liberius  et  maliciosius  calumniarentur.  Ex 
altera  parte,  fallit  etiam  hoc  sophisma  prq>ter  astutiam  Ami- 
corum* Solent  enim  et  illi  vitia  amicorum  interdum  agnoscere 
et  praedicare,  non  quod  aliqua  vis  veritatis  eos  cogat,  sed  ea 
eligentes  quae  minimum  amicos  suos  laedere  possint;  ac  si  caetera 

■  Plutarcb,  In  Fhodon,  c.  8.  *  Honce»  Efi.  U.  2.  11.  *  ProT.  ».  H. 
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quidem  viri  optimi  essent  Fallit  itemm^  quia  Amici  quoque 
reprehensionibus  suis  (sicut  de  Inimici  laudibus  dizimus)  tan- 
quam  pnefatiuiiculis  quibusdam  utuntor,  quo  paulo  post  in 
laudes  effusius  excurrant. 

SOPHISMA. 

3.  Cujus  privatio  bona,  id  ipsum  malum  :  cujtu  privatio  mala, 
id  ipsum  bonum. 

Elenchxjs. 
Fallit  Sophisma  duobus  modis ;  aut  propter  Comparationem 
Boni  et  Mali ;  aut  propter  Succesrionem  Boni  ad  Bonum,  aut 
Mali  ad  Malum*  Propter*  Comparatiooem ;  si  bonum  Aierit 
generi  hmnano  privari  esu  glandium,  non  sequitur  quod  malua 
ille  erat;  sed  Dodona  bona^  Ceres  melior.^  ^  Neque^  si  malum 
fuit  popide  Syjacusano  Dionysio  seniore  privari,  sequitur  quod 
Dipnysius  ille  bonus  fuerit^  sed  minus  malus  quam  junior. 
Per  Suooessionem ;  etenim  privatio  boni  aticujus  non  semper 
dat  locum  malo,  sed  quandoque  majori  bono;  ut  cum  flos 
decidit,  fructuig  succedit ;  nee  privatio  alicujus  mali  dat  semper 
locum  bono,  sed  interdum  majori  malo.  Nam  sublato  inimico 
Clodio,  Milo  simul  et  segetem  glorise  perdidit' 

Sophisma. 

4.  Quod  bono  aut  malo  vicinum  est,  id  ipsum  itidem  bonum 
aut  malum :  quod  vero  remotum  est  a  bono,  malum  ;  quod  a  malo, 
bonum. 

Habet  hoc  fere  rerum  natura,  ut  qu»  natura  sua  conveniant^ 
etiam  locis  conveniant ;  qu»  vero  contrariiB  naturae  sunt,  etiam 
intervallis  distent;  cum  singula  arnica  sibi  associare,  inimica 
sununovere  gaudeant 

Elenchus. 

Sed  fallit  Sophisma  tribus  modis;  primo  propter  Destitu- 
tionem;  secundo  propter  Obscurationem ;  tertio  propter  Pro- 
tectionem.  Propter  Destitutionem ;  fit  ut  quae  in  suo  genere 
amplissima  sunt  et  mazime  excellunt,  omnia  quantum  fieri 
potest  ad  se  trahant»  et  in  vicino  queeque  posita  destituant  ac 
quasi  inedia  conficiant  Itaque  in  propinquo  arborum  grandium 

■  The  allosioii  is  to  the  following  lines :  — 

«  Prima  Ceres  ferro  mortales  Tertere  temm 
Instltoit,  cum  Jam  glaudes  atque  arbute  sacFB 
-  Deficerent  silw,  et  Tictom  Dodona  negaret"      Vieo.  Georg.  L147. 
*  ^  Quid  enim  odisset  Clodium  MIlo,  segetem  ac  matfriam  soib  gloria  ?  "—  Cm.  Pro 
Mi,  36. 
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virgulto  nunquam  Ueta  reperies.  Becte  etiam  ille^  Dwitis  servi 
maxime  servu  Nee  male  cavillatus  est  qui  inferius  famulitium 
in  aulis  principum  festorum  vigiliis  comparavit ;  qae&  festa  sua 
. in  proximo  attingunt,  ips®  autem  jejuniis  addicuntur.^  Propter 
Obscurationem ;  etenim  et  hoc  habent  qaseque  in  suo  genere 
pnestantissima,  ut  licet  proxima  non  extenuent  aut  destituant^ 
tamen  obscurent  et  obumbrent;  quod  etiam  de  Sole  notant 
adtronomi;  quod  sit  scilicet  aspectu  bonus^  conjunctione  et 
approximatii  malus.  Propter  Protectionem ;  nam  non  soliun 
res  coeant  et  congregantur  propter  consortium  et  naturae  simi- 
litudinem^  sed  etiam  malum  (prsesertim  in  ciyilibus)  confugit 
ad  bonum,  ut  lateat  et  protegatur.  Itaque  scelerati  homines 
petunt  asyla  Divorum,  et  yitium  ipsum  se  in  virtutis  umbram 
recipit : 

Sepe  latet  vitium  proximitate  boni.' 

Contra,  et  bonum  se  aggregat  ad  malum,  non  propter  con- 
sortium, sed  ut  illud  convertat  et  reformet  in  bonunu  Itaque 
et  medici  magis  accedunt  ad  segrotos  quam  ad  sanos,  et  Ser- 
vatori  nostro  objectum  est,  quod  converaaretur  cum  publican 
nis  et  peccatoribus. 

SOPHISMA. 

5.  Cut  ctBtercB  partes  vel  sectcs  secundas  unanimiter  deferunt 
{cum  singuhB  principatum  sibi  vendicent)  meUor  reltquis  videtur : 
nam  primas  quceque  ex  zelo  videtur  mmere,  secundas  autem  ex 
vero  et  merito  tribuere. 

Ita  Cicero  argumentatur  sectam  Academicorum,  quae  acata- 
lepsiam  tenuit,  philosophiarum  fuisse  praestantissimam.  Inter-^ 
roga  enim  (inquit)  Statcum^  qucB  secta  sit  potior;  tile  suam  ctBteris 
anteponet:  deinde  qua  secundas  teneat ;  Academicam  fatebitur. 
Age  similiter  cum  Epicureo  {qui  Stoid  vix  aspectum  toleraverit), 
postquam  suam  sectam  collocarit  in  summo,  coUocabit  Academicam 
in  proximo.^  Similiter,  vacante  dignitate  aliqun,  princeps  si 
competitores  singulos  interrogaret  quem  post  se  potissimum 
commendare  yellent,  verisimile  est  secunda  illorum  vota  in 
eum  qui  praecipue  dignus  et  optime  meritus  fuerit  concursura. 

Elenchus. 

Fallit  Sophisma  propter  Invidiam.     Solent  enim  homines, 

*  Namely  Henry  Noel.    See  the  Apophthegms. 

'  •<  Et  lateat  vitiam  proximitate  boai."         Otid.  An  Amand.  ii.  662. 

'  The  panage  of  Cicero  hero  referred  to  is  a  fragment  of  the  Academ.  ad  Varr.  pre- 
serred  by  St.  Auguitlne. 

XX  3 
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proxime  post  se  et  factionem  suam^  in  eofl  inclinare  et  propen- 
dere  qui  reliquomm  mazime  sint  enervds  et  imbelles^  quique 
eis  minimum  molestiai  ezhibuerunt ;  in  odium  illorum  qui  illis 
plurimum  inmiltarunt  aut  inoommodanmt 

S0PHI8MA« 

6.  Cujus  excelUntia   vel  exuperantia   meliar,  id  toto  genere 
melius. 

Hue  pertinent  FormuliB  ill»  UBitat»:    Ne  pervagemur  in 
ffeneralibus.     Conferamut  partieularem  aliquem  cum  particulari, 

&c. 

Elsnchus. 
Videtur  hoc  Sophisma  satiB  nervosum,  et  magis  Dialeclicum 
quiddam  quam  Bhetoricum.  Attamen  interdum  fallit  Primo 
quia  sunt  res  baud  pauc»,  periculo  plurimum  obnoxi^,  qu® 
tamen  si  evadant  caeteris  antecellant;  ita  ut  genere  sint  deteri- 
ores,  quia  esepius  periclitantur  et  excidunt;  individuo  autem 
nobiliores.  In  hoc  numero  est  Gemma  Martia>  de  qua  Galli* 
cum  ada^um ;  tilius  Parisiarum  et  Gemma  mentiB  Martiiy  si  ex 
Ulis  evadat  unusy  erit  instar  decern  aHorum.^  Adeo  ut  in  genere 
gemma  Mali  gemmae  Martii  praestet ;  sed  tamen  in  indiriduo 
optima  gemma  Martii  optim®  gemmsB  Maii  pneferatur.  Fallit 
secundoj  propter  naturam  rerum  in  aliquibus  generibus  aut  spe- 
debus  magis  (equakm,  in  aliquibus  magis  inmqualem  ;  quemad- 
modum  in  observationem  venit  climata  calidiora  generaliter 
ingenia  producere  acutiora ;  at  in  fri^dioribua  ingenia  ilk  quas 
eminent  etiam  acutissimis  calidarum  regionum  praestare.  Si- 
militer, in  exercitibus  compluribus,  ei  res  duello  inter  singuloa 
transigeretur,  fortasse  ad  unam  partem  acoederet  victoria ;  si 
copiis  universis,in  alteram.  Etenim  excellentiad  et  exuperantias 
oasum  recipiunt ;  at  genera  natura  aut  disciplina  reguntur. 
Quinetiam,  in  genere,  metallum  lapide  pretiosius;  attamen 
adamas  praecellit  auro. 

SOPHISHA. 

7.  Quad  rem  integram  servat,  honum ;  guod  sine  receptu  est, 
malum*     Nam  se  recipere  nan  posse,  impotenti^B  genus  est;  po* 

entia  autem  honum, 

Hinc  confinxit  ^sopus  fabulam  de  duabus  ranis,  quco  in 
magna  siccitate,  cum  aquas  ubique  deficerent,  delibeiarunt  quid 

1  In  the  Cdomn  of  G&odand  Evii,  tliis  adage  is  given  In  Fraieh: — 
'*  Bourgeon  de  Man»  enteMi  de  Fatl% 
Si  un  eachape,  il  en  vaut  diz." 
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sibi  demum  agendum  esset.  Prior  autem ;  Deseendamw  (inquit) 
in  puteum  profundum,  neque  enim  verisimUe  est  ibi  aquam  defutu- 
ram,  Cui  altera  ita  regerit ;  Quin  si  forte  ibi  quoque  aqua  de/iciet, 
quomodo  exinde  rursus  ascendere  poterimus?  Firmamentum 
autem  hujus  Sophismatis  est,  quod  actiones  humanse  adeo  sint 
incertas  et  periculis  expositaB,  ut  illud  optimum  videatur  quod 
plurima  habeat  effugia.  Hue  spectant  formulad  illad,  quae  in 
usu  sunt ;  Obligatum  plane  et  obstrictum  te  reddes  :  Nan  tantum 
quantum  voles  sumes  exfortuna^  &Cr 

Elenchus. 
Fallit  Sophisma  primo,  quia  in  actionibus  humanis  fortuna 
urget  ut  aliquid  demum  decernatur.  Etenim;  ut  eleganter  a 
quopiam  dictum  est,  etiam  non  statuere  est  aliquid  statuere ; 
adeo  ut  sspenumero  consilii  suspensio  fduribus  nos  implicet 
necessitatibuB  jquam  si  aliquid  statuissemus.  Yidetur  autem 
iste  morbus  quidam  animi  similis  ei  qui  reperitur  in  avaris ;  sed 
translatus  a  cupiditate  retinendi  opes  ad  cupiditatem  retinendi 
arbitrium  et  potestatem.  Siquidem  avarus  frui  non  vidt,  ne 
quid  detrahat  de  summa ;  ita  et  hujusmodi  scepticus  nil  exequi 
vult,  ut  omnia  ei  sint  integra.  Fallit  secundo,  quia  necessitas, 
et  illud  (quod  aiunt)  Jacta  est  alea,  stimulos  addit  animis;  sicut 
inquit  ille,  C<Bteris  pares^  necessitate  certe  superiores  estis^ 

Sophisma, 

8.  Quod  quis  culpa  sua  contraxit,  nugus  nudum;  quod  ab 
extemis  imponitur,  minus  malum. 

Hujus  rei  causa  est,  quod  morsus  conscientia  adversa  con* 
duplicet;  contra,  conscium  sibi  esse  quod  culpa  quis  vacet, 
magnum  prsebet  in  calamitate  solatium.  Itaque  poetce  ea 
patbemata  maxime  exaggerant,  tanquam  desperationi  propiora, 
ubi  quis  seipsum  accuset  et  discruciet ; 

Seque  unum  clAmat  causamque  caputque  malorum.* 

Contra,  calamitates  virorum  insignium  elevat  et  diluit  inno- 
centi®  et  meriti  oonscientia.  Porro  cum  malum  ab  aliis  inten- 
tetur,  habet  quivis  quod  iibere  conqueri  possit ;  unde  dolores 
sui  exhalent  neque  cor  suffbcent.  Etenim  iis  qu»  ab  in- 
juria hominum  profecta  sunt,  indignari  solemus,  aut  ultionem 
meditari,  aut  denique  Nemesim  divinam  vel  implorare  vel  ex- 

*  «Tirtute  parei,  necessitate  superiores  estis." — Livy^  Iv.  28. 

'         **  Se  caoMin  damat  crimenque  caputque  malorum.**       Yiaa.  JEn,  zU.  6(KX 

X  X 
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pectare ;  quinetiam,  si  a  Fortuna  ipsa  inflictum  quid  sit^  tamen 
datur  quaedam  cum.  Fatis  ipsis  expostulatio ; 

Atque  Deos  atque  astra  rocat  crudella  mater.* 

Contra,  ubi  quia  malum  aliquod  sua  culpa  contraxerit,  sti- 
muli doioris  intro  vertuntur,  aoimumque  magis  vulneraut  et 
confodiunt 

Elenchus. 

Fallit  istud  Sophisma,  primo  propter  Spem ;  quae  malorum 
magnum  est  antidotum.  Etenim  culpae  emendatio  saepe  in 
nostra  potestate  sita  est;  fortuna^  vero  minime.  Itaque  De- 
mosthenes non  semel  cives  suos  hujusmodi  verbis  a&tus  est ; 
Quod  ad  prcBterita  pessimum,  id  ad  futura  optimum  est.  Quid 
hoc  tandem  sit  f  Hoc  ipsum  scilicet,  quod  vestra  incuria  et  culpa 
res  vestrm  male  se  habeant  Nam  si  vos  officio  vestro  per  omnia 
perfuncti  essetis,  et  nihilominus  status  vester,  ut  nunc,  laborassety 
ne  spes  quidem  reliqua  esset  eum  futurum  aliquando  meliorem. 
Cum  vero  errores  vestri  in  causa  potissimum  fuerint,  confidendum 
plane  vos  illis  emendatis  pristinum  statum  vestrum  recuperaturos. 
Similiter  Epictetus^  de  gradibus  tranquillitatis  animi  verba 
faciens,  infimum  locum  illis  attribuit  qui  alios  accusant,  su- 
pcriorem  iis  qui  seipsos,  supremum  vero  illis  qui  nee  alios  nee 
seipsos,^  Fallit  secundo,  propter  insitam  animis  humanis  Su- 
perbiam;  qua  aegre  adducuntur  homines  ut  errores  proprios 
agnoscant  Hoc  vero  ut  evitent,  patientiam  adliibent  longe 
majorem  in  iis  malis  quae  culpa  sua  contraxerunt.  Etenim, 
qucmadmodum  fieri  videmus,  ut  cum  culpa  admissa  sit,  neque 
de  authore  consdterit,  supra  modum  excandescunt  homines 
ct  tumultuantur ;  quod  si  postea  in  notitiam  pervenerit  culpam 
illam  ad  filium  aut  uxorem  aut  gratiosum  aliquem  pertinere, 
statim  sedantur  turbae  et  consilescunt ;  eodem  modo  fit,  cum 
res  aliqua  accidit  propter  quam  necessitas  incumbit  culpam  in 
nos  ipsos  recipiendL  Id  quod  in  mulieribus  saspissime  con- 
spicitur,  quaB  d  quid  infoeliciter  egerunt  contra  consensum 
parentum  aut  amicorum,  qualecunque  infortunium  sequatur, 
illud  sedulo  dissimulabunt,^ 

SOPHISMA. 
9.  Gradus  privatianis   major  videtur  quam  gradus  diminu- 

•  Vlrg.  Eclog.  V.  23. 

'  See  the  first  and  the  third  Philippic  for  pasMges  to  this  effect 

*  Enchirid.  c.  6.  *  Bacon  makes  the  same  remark  in  the  Essay  on  Marriage. 
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ti&nis  ;  et  rursus^  gradus  incceptionis  majwr  videtur  quam  gradus 
incrementL 

Canon  est  in  Mathematicis  nullca  esse  ratianes  nikili  ad  alt" 
quid.  Itaque  gradus  nullitatis  et  quidditatis  majores  videntur 
gradibus  incrementi  et  decrementi.  Sicut  monoculo  durius  est 
•unum  perdere  oculum^  quam  utrunque  oculum  habenti.  Simi 
liter^  complures  liberos  habenti  gravius  est  ultimum  qui  super- 
stes  fuerit  filium  amittere,  quam  reliquos  priores.  Itaque  et 
Sibylla  cum  duos  priores  libros  combussisset^  pretium  tertii 
duplicavit;  siquidem  illius  amissio  gradus  fuisset  Privationis^ 
non  Diminutionis. 

Elekchus. 

Fallit  Sophisma  primo^  propter  eas  res  quarum  usus  in  suffi- 
cientia  quadam  sive  competentia,  hoc  est^  quantitate  determi- 
nata^  consistit  Si  quis  enim  obligetur  poenaliter  ad  solulionem 
certas  pecuniae  smnmsB  ad  diem  certum^  gravius  ei  fuerit  nummo 
unico  aureo  carere,  quam  si^  posito  quod  ille  unions  parari  non 
potuerit^  deessent  etiam  decern  alii.  Similiter  in  decoctionibus 
fortunarum,  damnosior  videtur  gradus  obaerationis  qui  primus 
sortem  minuit,  quam  extremus,  qui  ad  egestatem  redigit.  Hue 
spectant  formulae  illae  usitatae;  Sera-  in  fundo  parsimonia:^ 
Parum  interest  utrum  nihil  habeas,  an  quod  nihil  juvet,  etc. 
Fallit  secundo^  propter  illud  principium  in  natura^  quod  cor^ 
Tuptio  unius  sit  generatio  dlterius.^  Adeo  ut  gradus  ipse  Friva- 
tionis  ultimas  minus  interdum  incommodet,  quoniam  ansam  et 
stimulum  praebet  novae  alicui  ration!  ineundae.  Unde  etiam 
Demosthenes  saepius  conqueritur  apud  cives  suos ;  Canditiones 
minus  utiles  et  honor\ficas,  quas  a  Philippo  impositas  subibant, 
nihil  aliud  esse  quam  alimenta  qumdam  ipsarum  ignavuB  et  socov" 
dies  ;  ut  multo  iisfuisset  saHus  illis  omnino  carere,  propterea  quod 
hoe  pacto  industria  iUorum  melius  acui  possit  ad  alia  paranda 
remedia}    Novimus  certe  mediciim  quendam  qui  mulieiibus 

*  This  icntcnce  occun  in  the  flnt  of  Seneca's  epistles,  ind  is  given  as  a  proverb  by 
Ensmoff.  See  his  Adagia»  ii.  S.  64.  Seneca  probably  took  it  ftam  Hesiod,  8«A^  8'  4v\ 
wvSfUri^M,  Op,  et  Diee,  t.  889. ;  and  the  right  reading  Is  perhaps- misera,  not  sera. 

*  Arist  De  Gen.  et  Corr.  1. 4. 

'  Wats  refers  to  the  first  Philippic,  towards  the  end  of  which  there  Is  a  passage  not 
unlllce  that  in  the  text ;  but  the  phrase  **  alimenta  socordis/*  which  Bacon  has  quoted 
in  several  parts  of  his  works,  Is  not  to  be  found  there.  He  derived  It  from  H.  Wolfs 
translation  of  a  passage  In  the  third  Olynthiac,  c.  38.,  where  the  Greek  Is  simply  thri 
r€uha  r&  r V  iitdarov  fi^BvfdoM  tftrntf  hrav^dtfOffra^  which  Wolf  renders  by  **  alimenta 
sunt  vestriim  omnium  socordla.**  There  is  no  reference  to  Philip's  conduct  in  the 
hnmedlate  context,  the  *<  alimenta  socordis"  being  in  reality  nutters  of  internal 
arrangement    It  seems  as  if  Bacon  read  the  oration  in  Wolfs  versioo,  and  adopted 
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delicatiB  querentibus  se  male  habere  sed  tamen  a  medicamentia 
omnibus  abhorrere,  aolebat  dicere,  non  minus  facete  quam 
morose^  Vobis  omnino  opus  eit  ut  deteritu  valeatis,  quo  mediea-' 
menta  etiam  qualibet  Ubenter  toleretis,  Quinetiam  ipse  gradiis 
Privationis  stye  indigentisB  ultimn  aalutaria  esse  possit,  non 
tantum  ad  excitandam  industriam,  yerom  etiam  ad  imperandam 
patientiam. 

Quod  ad  secundum  membrum  hujus  Sophismatis^  illud  eodem 
quo  prius  fundamento  (de  gradibus  quidditatis  et  nullitatis) 
nititur.    Hinc  tanta  usurpantur  de  initiis  negotionim  prasconia ; 
Dimidlum  facti,  qui  bene  ocBpit,  babet,  &c.^ 

Hinc  Astrologorum  superstitio^  qui  judicium  faciunt  de  dispo- 
sitione  aut  fortuna  hominis  ex  momento  sive  articulo  natiyitatis 
aut  conceptus. 

Elenchus. 
Fallit  Sophisma  prime,  quoniam  in  nonnuUis  primse  rerum 
inc<£ptiones  nihil  aliud  sunt  quam  quae  Epicurus  in  philosophia 
sua  appellat  Tentamenta^;  id  est,  rudimenta  qua&dam,  quae 
nihili  sunt  nisi  iterentur  aut  provehantur.  Itaque  in  hoc  casu 
gradus  secundus  dignior  videtur  ef  potentior  quam  primus. 
Quemadmodum  in  plaustris,  equus  qui  penultimus  est  plus 

the  phrase  **  aUmenta  socordls  **  (the  point  of  which  belongs  to  the  translator  and  not 
to  Demosthenes)  without  oomparlng  it  with  the  original,  [l  think,  howi6ver»  that  the 
idea  of  <'aliiDenta  "  is  really  involved  in  the  word  ^ou^dMrro,  when  taken  with  the 
context,  and  that  no  other  word  oonld  have  given  the  meaning  so  well.  To  exhibit 
the  full  metning  in  Denosthenes's  words,  it  is  necessary  to  qaote  the  whole  sentence. 
'E^  oly  &XX&  pvp  y  (ti  hroKKceyivrn  roinwf  r&w  4$&p  l9t\i^(niT€  orfKPrtvtoBed  re  koI 
wpdrr^ip  ii^UfS  bftmv  idrr&if,  «al  rcur  wtpiwffUus  rtus  olkot  raOrait  iupofffiois  M  ri  l^m 
r&y  ieyoB&y  xp'fyn^B^,  lavs  &y  1ff€H  d  &F8pcf  'AOfivaMt  riktdp  n  ical  ^1^70  icT^ai<r0f 
ieyoBSy,  ical  rSy  roioirwy  XrifjkftdTwp  hraWayMiftrtf  h  rois  d<r$tpov(ri  wapii  r&p 
larp&v  ctriois  9iiofi4vois  loi«ec.  icol  yhp  otv^  Urycbif  knuHn  ipriBiiinw  oSt^  iaro* 
$irfi<rKtiy  cf '  aol  raOro,  h  y4fJLta$€  9W  ifuis,  o(frc  rocravrti  ilffriw  £krr«  w^Ktuw  Ix"*'  ^u^ 
9tapKfj,  oth'  diroyv6vTas  ti\\o  rt  Tpdrrtiy  if^  cUX'  M<rrt  rovra  r^w  kKdtrrov  ^Bi^atp 
b/tmv  ivw^dmrra.  The  KiifAfjtgra,  or  ravra  h  y4fiteBa  m  h^M,  to  wfaidi  DeoKnthenes 
alluded,  were  apparently  tiie  theoric  fund ;  but  it  seems  as  if  Bacon  understood  him 
to  allude  to  the  small  advantages  recently  gained  over  Philip,  which  gave  ocoulon  to 
the  speech ;  an  interpretation  which,  If  otherwise  justifiable,  would,  I  think,  rather 
improve  the  sense.  — /.  SJ] 

'  Horace.  £p.  L  2.  40.  But  bene  is  not  In  the  original.  Comfiare  Ausonlus,  Eplg.- 
81.,  and  the  proverbial  phrase,  ipx^  ^(Uffv  varr6s,  in  Heslod. 

*  That  is,  inchoate  productions,  not  having  the  conditions  requisite  in  order  to  their 
perfection  and  continuance.  ■  See  Lucretius,  v.  835.  et  sqq^  on  which  passage  Gassendi 
remarks:  "Supponit  nerope  fiilsse  varla  quasi  tentamenta  natune,  adeo  ut  longe 
plura  animalium  genera  quam  quas  nunc  habentur  quasi  affecta  fuerlnt,  sed  ea  tamen 
sola  superfuerint  qu»  contlgit  perficl  posse.**  See  his  Essay  on  Epicurus  entitled  In 
Libr.  X,  Diog.  Laert,  de  PkytioL  Epicuri  Animadvernonet,  (1649)  p.  650.  Pliny 
alludes  to  a  similar  notion  in  his  description  of  the  convolvulus,  —  **  velutl  naturae 
rudimentum,  lilk  facere  condiscentis.**  —  ffiit.  Nat,  xxl  11.  Bapin*s  lines  are  merely 
a  plagiarism  of  Pliny's  phrase : 

'*  Dulce  rudimentum  meditantis  Ulia  quondam 
Iifaturtt,  cum  sese  opera  ad  minora  parabat*' 
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confert  ad  ^otam  plaustri  quam  primus.  Etiam  non  inepte 
dici  Bolet;  Canvitium  regestum  Mud  e$se  quod  pufftUB  sit  reum, 
Priufi  exmn  fortasse .  preteryolatunmi  foisset  Itaque  prius 
malo  principium  dedii,  »ed  posteriua  modum  abstuUt.  Fallit 
Sophisma  secimdo,  propter  dignitatem  perseverantitD;  qu»  in 
progressuy  non  in  aggressu  sita  est.  Etenim  casus  aut  natura 
primum  impetum  progignere  possunt;  at  affectus  tantum* 
modo  maturus  et  judicium^  oonstantiam.  Fallit  tertio  in  -iis 
rebus,  quarum  natura  et  cursus  ordinarius  in  contrarium  rei 
incoept»  fertur;  ita  ut  prima  incceptio  perpetuo  eTacuetur,  nisi 
vires  continuentur.  Quemadmodiun  in  fbrmulis  iUis  usitatis 
dicitur;  Non  progrediy  est  regredi;  et  Qui  non  prqfieit,  deficit; 
ut  in  cursu  in  adversum  montis;  remigatione  in  adyersum 
gurgi^s.  At  contra,  si  in  decliyi  montis  motus  incipiat,  aut 
secundo  flumine  remigatio  fiat,  turn  gradus  ineoeptus  longe 
potiores  partes  tenet.  Porro  iste  Color  non  tantum  eztenditur 
ad  gradum  incisptionis  qui  sit  a  potentia  ad  actum,  oomparatum 
cum  gradu  qui  sit  ab  actu  ad  incrementum;  verum  etiam  ad 
gradum  qui  sit  ab  impotentia  ad  potentiam,  comparatum  cum 
gradu  qui  sit  a  potentia  ad  actum.  Etenim  gradus  ab  impoten* 
tia  ad  potentiam  major  yidetur  quam  a  potentia  ad  actum. 

Sophisma. 

10.  Quod  ad  veritatem  refertur  majus  est  quam  quod  ad 
opinionem*  Modus  autem  et  prcibatio  efus  quod  ad  opinionem 
pertinet,  luee  est;  quod  quis,  si  elam  putaret  fore,  faeturus  non 
esseU 

Ita  pronunciant  Epicurei  de  Foelidtate  Stoicorum  in  Yirtute 
eoUocata,  quod  similis  sit  foelicitati  histrionis  in.scena;  qui  si  a 
spectatoribus  et  plausu  eorum  destitueretur,  animis  statim  con- 
cideret.  Itaque  yirtutem,  per  ignominiam,  Bonum  Theatrak 
Yocant.     Aliter  fit  in  divitiis,  de  quibus  Hie,  ] 

'  Popnlxis  me  aibilat ;  at  mihi  plaudo.^ 

Itidem  in  yoluptate, 

■     '     ■  Grata  sub  imo 
GaadUa  oorde  premens,  vulta  simulante  pudorem.* 

>  Honce,  Sid.  L  1.  66. 

*  TbU  Is  a  quotation  from  the  Latin  translation  of  Theocritus  by  Hessus  (Paris, 
1646.).    TlM  original  Is, » 

6fif»afftw  tMfum,  Kpaiia  V  <A  Mow  IMri, 
a  line  which  occurs  near  the  end  of  the  twenty-seventh  Idyll.     The  translation,  unlike 
most  tFsnslatloiis  made  in  the  sixteenth  oentory,  is  printed  witfaoat  tiie  text,  and  ts 
4  exceedingly  loose  andparaphrastlc    Eobanus  Hessus  has  been  supposed  one  of  ^^* 
autbors  of  the  Epittotm  Ohtcurorum  Virwum. 
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Elenchus. 
FalladahujuB  Sophismatis  subtilior  paulo  est;  licet  responsio 
ad  exemplum  quod  adducitur  facilis.  Neque  enim  virtus  eligitur 
propter  auram  popularem ;  cum  eliam  illud  praeceptum  sit,  Ut 
qnu  maxime  omrAum  seipsum  revereaiur.^  Ita  ut  vir  bonus  idem 
fuerit  in  solitudine,  idem  in  theatre.  Licet  forte  intendatur 
virtus  aonnihil  per  laudes^  quemadmodum  calor  augetur  per 
reflezionem.  Sed  hoc  suppositionem  negat,  non  fallaciam  red- 
arguit  Elenchus  vero  talis  est  Dato^  quod  virtus  (prassertim 
ea  qu»  labores  et  conflictus  subit)  non  eligeretur^  nia  quod 
laudes  et  fama  earn  comitari  soleant;  baud  inde  sequitur^  quod 
appetitus  et  motus  ad  virtutem  non  sit  prtecipue  propter  se. 
Siquidem  fama  possit  esse  causa  tantum  mpuUiva  aut  sine  qua 
nan,  neutiquam  efficiens  aut  constituens.  Exempli  gratia ;  si 
duo  fuerint  equi^  quorum  unus  calcaribus  non  admotis  qusvis 
hand  segniter  prsstaret^  at  alter  calcaribus  admotis  priorem 
longe  superaret;  posterior  iste  (arbitror)  palmam  referet^  etpro 
equo  meliore  judicabitur.  Neque  quenquam  judicii  sani  com- 
movent  formula  ilia ;  Apage  istum  equum,  evjus  spiritus  siti  sunt 
in  cidcaribus.  Quandoquidem  enim  instrumentum  ordinarium 
equitanti  sit  calcar,  neque  ullo  modo  oneri  aut  impedimento  ei 
sit,  non  minoris  propterea  ssstimandus  est  equus  qui  calcare 
incitatur ;  neque  etiam  ille  alter,  qui  absque  calcaribus  mira 
prsBstat,  eo  ipso  melior,  sed  delicatior  tantum,  habendus  est 
Simili  ratione,  gloria  et  honor  virtuti  pro  stimulis  et  calcaribus 
subserviunt;  ac  licet  virtus  sine  illis  paulo  futura  esset  lan- 
guidior,  tamen  cum  semper  ilia  pnesto  sint  ei  etiam  non  invitata, 
nil  ojBicit  quominus  virtus  propter  se  quoque  expetatur.  Ita> 
que  recte  redarguitur  ilia  positio ;  Nota  ejus  rei,  quod^  propter 
opinionem  et  non  propter  veritatem  eliffttur,  Jubc  est ;  quod  qvis  si 
clam  putaretfore,  facturus  nonfuisset 

SOPHISMA. 

11.  Quod  opera  et  virtute  nostra  partum  est,  mqjus  bonum; 
quod  ab  alieno  beneficio  vel  ab  indulgentia  fortunes  delatum  est, 
minus  bonum. 

Caus8B  hujus  rei  hsd  sunt :  prime,  propter  Spem  de  Futuro. 
Siquidem  in  aliorum  gratia  aut  fortunse  ipsius  ventis  secundis, 
non   multum  inest  certitudinis ;    propria  vero  industria  aut 

*  vdrrmif  M  /uUirr*  ohxfino  aovr^r.  PrrBAOOAAs,  Aur,  Fen,  ▼.  12. 

'  So  ia  the  ocigUiAL— J.  S, 
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virtus  semper  domi  adsunt.  Adeo  ut  postquam  boni  quid 
nobis  hoc  modo  paratum  fuerit^  maneant  etiam  eadem  instru- 
menta  in  novos  usus  parata;  quin  et  consuetudine  et  successu 
reddita  validiora.  Secundoj  quia  quod  alieno  beneficio  adipi- 
scimur^  ejus  etiam  aliis  debitores  sumus ;  cum  qu®  per  nos  ipsi 
comparaverimus  nihil  oneris  secum  trahant.  Etiam  ei  quid 
indulgentia  divina  in  nos  cumulaverit^  retributionem  quandam 
erga  Dei  bonit^tem  efflagitat^  quod  homines  pravos  et  improbos 
mordet ;  ubi  in  priore  genere  illud  Prophets  usuveniat^  L<B' 
tantur  et  exultant,  immolant  plagis  suis,  et  8acr\fieant  reti  suo,^ 
TertiOj  quia  ea  quae  a  virtute  nostra  minime  profecta  sunt^ 
nulla  sequitur  laus  et  existimatio.  Quas  enim  foelicitatis  sunt^ 
admirationem  quandam  pariunt^  laudem  minime.  Sicut  ait 
Cicero  ad  Cadsarem ;  Qucb  miremur  habemus,  qua  laudemus 
expectamus,^  Quarto^  quia  qusB  industria  propria  acquiruntur, 
cum  laboribus  et  contentione  fere  conjuncta  sunt^  quod  non- 
nullam  habet  in  se  suayitatem;  uti  Salomon^  Suavis  cibus  a 
venatu.^ 

Elenchus. 
At  quatuor  inveniuntur  Colores  Oppositi^  qui  rem  in  con- 
trariam  partem  inclinant,  possintque  esse  prioribus  instor 
Elenchorum.  Primo^  quia  Foelicitas  yidetur  esse  signum 
quoddam  et  character  Favoris  Divini;  et  propterea  tum  in 
Bobismetipsis  confidentiam  et  alacritatem  generate  tum  apud 
alios  autfioritatem  et  reverentiam.  Foelicitas  autem  ista  etiam 
fortuita  complectitur^  ad  qusB  virtus  sdgre  aspirat;  veluti 
cum  Cadsar  ad  navis  gubematorem  animos  addendo  dixit^  Cts5a- 
rem  partas  et  fartunam  ejus.*  Quod  si  dixisset^  Ccesarem  portas 
et  virtutem  ejus,  frigidum  prorsus  fuisset  solatium  periclitanti  in 
procella.  Secundo^  quia  ea  quae  a  virtute  aut  industria  pro- 
cedunt  sunt  imitabilia,  et  aliis  patent ;  cum  foelicitas  sit  res  in- 
imitabilis^  et  praerogativa  quaedam  hominis  individui.     Itaque 

>  Hal»kkuk,L  16,16. 

*  Cicero  pro  Marc«llo,  c.  9. ;  but  the  quotation  Is  inaccurate.  [The  meaning,  how- 
ever, is  accurately  given ;  which  (as  in  the  passage  firom  Demosthenes,  p.  681.)  could 
not  have  been  done  in  the  exact  words  of  the  original  without  a  long  quotatiqpi,  much 
of  which  would  have  been  irrelevant  When  Bacon  quota  an  author  as  **  saying  " 
anything,  we  are  always  to  understand  the  words  "  in  eflfect.**  —  /.  S,"] 

'  In  the  CoUmrM  of  Good  and  Evil,  of  which  this  tract  Is  only  an  expansion,  this 
sentence  Is  given  inXatln  as  here,  but  without  any  reference  to  Solomon.  There  are 
one  or  two  of  Solomon's  proverbs  to  the  same  purpose,  but  none  I  think  in  these 
words.  It  was  probably  suggested  to  Bacon  by  something  in  Solomon,  and  turned  into 
its  present  shape  by  himself.  In  after  years,  remembering  where  the  thought  came 
fh>m,  he  may  easily  have  forgotten  that  the  expression  was  his  own.  —  J,  S, 

*  Plutarch,  De  Fortuna  Roman,  p.  819. 
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in  genefe  videmns  rea  natunJes  artificiairbus  pnsponi^  quia 
imitationem  non  redpiont.  Quod  enim  imitabile  est^  potentia 
vulgatum  est.  Tertio^  quae  ex  foelicitate  proveniunt,  bona  yi- 
dentur  gratuita,  nee  laboribus  empta;  at  qa»  virtute  pro- 
pria>  pretio  yeluti  aeqnisita.  Itaque  eleganter  Plutatchus  de 
rebus  Timoleontis,  hominis  longe  fortunaiissimi,  eum  rebus 
Agesilai  et  Epaminonda  qui  uno  eevo  vixerunt  eomparatis, 
dixit:  lUas  Hameri  carminibtu Jiitsse  similes,  qu(B,  cum  alias  er- 
cellant,  spante  etiam  fiiurt  videantury  et  qtutsi  Genium  sapere.^ 
Quarto^  quia  quod  pneter  spem  aut  prteter  expeetatum  eon- 
tingit^  gratius  et  majore  cum  Toluptate  in  hominum  animoe 
influit  lUud  vero  neutiquam  competit  iis^  quie  propria  cura 
et  ambitu  comparantur. 

SOPHISMA« 

12.  Qttod  ex  pluribiLS  constat  et  divisibilibus,  est  majus  quam 
quod  ex  paucioribus  et  magis  unum  ;  nam  omnia  per  partes  con- 
siderata  majora  videntur,  Quare  et  pluralitas  partium  magni^ 
tudinem  pra  sefert ;  fortius  autem  operatur  pluralitas  partium, 
si  ordo  ahsit;  nam  indueit  similitudinem  iTifiniti,  et  impedit  com- 
prehensionem. 

Sophisma  istud  yidetur  etiam  prime  intuitu  fallaxj  et  quasi 
palpabQe ;  siquidem  non  pluralitas  partium.  tantum,  sed  majo- 
ritas  earundem^  poterit  constituere  totum  auctius.  Attamen 
abripit  hoc  ipsum  Sophisma  ssspius  phantasiam ;  quin^tiam  in- 
sidiatur  sensuL  Etenim  aspectui  ipsi  brevior  videtur  via  in 
planitie^  ubi  nihil  intercurrat  quod  visum  frangat,  quam  in  tali 
tractu  terras  ubi  simul  conspiciuntur  arbores^  aut  cedificia^  aut 
aliud  aliquod  signum  quod  spatium  metiri  et  dividere  possit. 
Sic  homini  bene  nummato^  postquam  areas  suas  et  marsupia 
diviserit  et  digesserit,  major  etiam  quam  antea  subit  divitiarum 
phantasia.  Habet  etiam  Tim  in  amplificationibus,  si  res  in 
plures  portiones  dividatur^  atque  singulse  seorsum  tractentur. 
Hoc  vero  adhuc  magis  phantasiam  impiety  si  fiat  promiscue  et 
sine  ordine.  ConAisio  enim  multitudinis  opinionem  generat. 
Siquidem  quae  ordine  ostenduntur  aut  proponuntur^  tum  ipsa 
magis  finita  apparent^  tum  certum  pnebent  argumentum  nihil 
esse  prsBtermissum.  At  contra^  qu»  confuse  reprsasentantur 
non  solum  in  se  numerosa  putantur^  sed  et  suspicioni  locum 
relinquunt  restare  adhuc  plura  quad  omittuntur. 

>  Plutarch  in  TimoL  e.  36. 
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Elekchus. 
Fallit  Sopkisma  primo^  ubi  quia  ampliorem  prasceperit  de  re 
aliqua  opinionem  quam  pro  vera  rei  ipsius  magnitudine.  Etenim 
cum  hoc  fit,  distributio  fialsam  illam  opinionem  deetruet,  et  rem 
in  veritate  sua,  non  autem  cum  amplificatione,  monstrabit. 
Itaque  si  quis  morbo  aut'dolore  corripiatur,  horse  longiores  ei 
videbuntur  absque  horologio  aut  clepsydra,  quam  si  iisdem 
mensurentur.  Nam  si  tiedium  et  vexatio  morbi  tempus  videri 
longius  faciunt-quam  revera  est,  at  computatio  temporis  errorem 
ilium  corrigit,  et  breyius  facit  quam  opinio  ilia  falsa  conceperat. 
Etiam  in  planitie,  contra  quam  superius  dictum  est  aliquando 
evenit.  Licet  enim  visus  in  principio  yiam  ostentet  breviorem 
sensui,  quia  indivisa  est;  tamen  si  ex  eo  obrepat  opinio  de 
longe  minori  intervallo  quam  reperitur,  opinionis  ejus  van® 
frustratio  elBiciet  ut  videatur  demum  etiam  quam  revera  est 
productior.  Itaque  si  quis  opinioni  dicujus  falsse  de  magnitu- 
dine  rei  cujuspiam  velificari  cupiat,  caveat  a  distributionibus, 
sed  rem  integram  utique  extollat.  Fallit  Sophisma  secundo, 
si  distributio  ea  distrahatur,  non  autem  simul  obversetur,  aut 
uno  aspectu  visum  feriat  Itaque  si  flores  in  horto  aliquo  in 
plures  torulos  distinguantur,  majoris  quantitatis  speciem  prse^ 
bebunt  quam  si  omnes  in  uno  toro  simul  crescerent,  modo  toruli 
illi  oculis  simul  subjiciantur;  alitor  enim  unio  distributioni  dis- 
tractse  prsBvalebit  Sic  reditns  eorum  majores  videntur,  quibus 
prsddia  et  latifundia  sua  vicina  aut  conjuncta  sunt.  Nam,  si 
sparsim  sita  sint,  non  veniunt  tarn  facile  sub  aspectum.  Fallit 
Sophisma  tertio,  propter  dignitatem  unitatis  supra  multitudi- 
nem*  Omnis  enim  compositio,  indigently  in  singulis  signum 
est  certissimum ;  ubi  iUud  usn  venit, 

Et  qutt  nott  prosant  singula,  multa  jttT«Dt.> 

Itaque  MariaB  partes  potiores ;  Martha,  Martha^  attendis  ad 
plurima,  unum  sufficit.*  Hinc  ilia  fabula  ^sopi  de  vulpe  et 
fell.  Jactabat  enim  vulpes  quantas  artes  haberet'et  efiugia, 
quibus  se  a  canibus  eriperet ;  felis  autem  se  unico  tantum  con- 
fidere  auxilio  dixit,  utpote  qute  tenuem  scandendi  facultatem 
haberet;  quod  tamen  reliquis  illis  vulpinis  longe  prsestantius 
prsssidium  fuit :  unde  adagium ;  Multa  nooit  vulpes,  sed  felis 
unum  magnum*^    Quinetiam  in  hujus  fabul®  significatione  morali 

>  Ovid.  Bern.  Amor  420.  '  St  Luke,  x.  41,  42. 

.'  '*  MulU  noYlt  Tulpefl,  sed  echtnus  unam  magnum,*'  is  a  proverb  in  Enismui** 
coUectioD.     Vide  £r.  Adag.  L  6.  18. 
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idem  cernitnr.     Nam  potenti  et  fido  amico  niti  plus  prsesidii 
habetj  qnam  artes  et  astutisB  complurimsB. 

Atque  hs^  exempli  loco  sufBcient.  Snperest  autem  nobis  ejus- 
modi  Colorum  numerus  etiam  magnus^  quos  olim  adolescentes 
congessimns ;  attamen  sine  illustrationibus  suis  atque  Elenchis ; 
quos  hoc  tempore  concinnare  noD  vacat.  Ideoque  Colores  illos 
nudos  absque  illustrationibus  suis  (cum  superiores  isti  vestiti 
prodeant)  proponere,  minime  nobis  consentaneum  videtur.  Hind 
interim  monemus;  rem  istam^  qualiscunque  ea  videri  possit, 
baud  parvi  judido  nostro  esse  pretii :  utpote  quae  ex  Fhiloso* 
pbia  Prima,  et  ex  Poliidca^  et  ex  Rhetorica  participet.  Atque 
de  Signis  Popularibus  sive  Coloribus  Boni  ac  Mali  apparentis, 
tam  Simplicis  quam  Comparati,  hactenus. 

Secunda  Collectio,  quse  pertinet  ad  Promptuariam^  et  den^ 
deratur,  ea  est  quam  Cicero  (ut  superius  in  Logica  diximus') 
innuit;  cum  prascipit^  ut  in  promptu  habeantur  Loci  Com- 
munes, in  utramque  partem  disputati  et  tractatL  Qiudes  sunt, 
/Vo  verbis  legts  et  Pro  sententia  legis,  &c.  Nos  vero  hoc  prsD- 
ceptum  etiam  ad  alia  extendimus ;  ut  non  solum  ad  genus 
Judiciale,  sed  etiam  ad  Deliberativum  et  Demonstratiyum  ad- 
hibeatur.  Omnino  hoc  volumus.  Locos  omnes  quorum  frequens 
est  usus  (sive  ad  probationes  et  refutationes,  sive  ad  suasiones 
et  dissuasiones,  sive  ad  laudes  et  vitnperia  spectent)  meditates 
jam  haberi ;  eosque  ultimis  ingeniiviribus,  et  tanquam  improbe 
et  prorsus  pr»ter  veritatem,  attoUi  et  deprimi.  Modum  autem 
hujus  coUectionis,  tam  ad  usum  quam  ad  brevitatem,  optimum 
fore  censemus,  si  hujusmodi  Loci  contrahantur  in  sententiaa 
quasdam  acutas  et  concisas ' ;  tanquam  glomes  quosdam,  quo- 
rum fila  in  fusiorem  discursum,  cum  res  postulat,  explicari 
possint  Atque  similem  quandam  diligentiam  in  Seueca '  re- 
perimus,  sed  in  hypothesibus  sive  casibus.  Ejus  generis,  cum 
plurimaparatahabeamus,  aliqua  ad  exemplum  proponere  visum 
est.     Ea  autem  Antitheta  Rerum  nominamus.^ 

'  Supri^  p.  634. 

*  The  habit  of  reducing  arguments  into  this  form  accounts  probably  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  verifying  many  of  Bacon*8  quotations.  The  form  fittest  for  the  promptnaria 
was  the  form  easiest  to  remember  and  most  convenient  to  use.  See  notes  2  and 
3,  p.  686.— /.& 

*  The  Seneca  here  refeiTed  to  is  M.  Annsus  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  uncle  of  L.  Amwus  Seneca,  the  preceptor  of  Nero. 

*  Of  these  Antitheta  many  are  Baoon*8  owi^  and  are  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of 
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Ezempla  Antitketorum. 


L  NOBILITAS. 


Pro. 

Quibus  YirtuB  a  genere  pe- 
nituB  insita  est^  ii  jam  non 
mali  esse  nolunt^  sed  ne- 
queunt. 

Nobilitas  laurea^  qua  tem- 
pos homines  coronat. 

Antiquitatem  etiam  in  mo- 
numentis  mortals  veneramur; 
quanto  magis  in  vivis  ? 

Si  nobilitatem  familiarum 
contemnas^  quae  tandem  erit 
differentia  inter  sobolem  ho- 
mlnum  et  brutorum  ? 

NobUitas  virtutem  inyidisB 
subducit,  gratite  tradit 


Contra, 

Saro  ex  virtute  nobilitas; 
rarius  ex  nobilitate  virtus* 

Nobiles  majorum  depreca- 
tione  ad  veniam  ssBpius  utun- 
tur^  quam  sufiragatione  ad 
honores. 

Tanta  solet  esse  industria 
hominum  novorum^  ut  nobi- 
les pr83  illis  tanquam  statuse 
Tideantur. 

Nobiles  in  stadio  respe- 
ctant  nimis  saspe ;  quod  mali 
cursoris  est. 


II.  Forma. 


Con, 

Virtus^  ut  gemma  nobilis, 
melius  inseritur  sine  multo 
auro  et  omatu. 

Quod  vestis  lauta  deformi, 
hoc  forma  improbo. 

Similiter  plerunque  leves 
sunt  quos  forma  omat  et 
quos  movet. 


Pro. 

Deformes  naturam  ulcisci 
solent. 

Et  virtus  nil  aliud  quam 
interna  forma;  et  forma  nil 
aliud  quam  externa  virtus. 

Deformes  se  a  contemptu 
per  malitiam  utique  suam 
vindicare  cupiunt 

Forma  virtutes  splendere 
facit,  vitia  rubere. 

in,  JcrVBNTUS. 

Pro.  Con. 

Frim»  cogitaiiones,  et  ju-  Juventus  p<Bnitenti»  cam* 

venum  consilia,  plus  habent  e  pus. 

numine.  Ingenitus  est  juvenibus  se- 

his  wrlttngi;  others  are  doubtless  quotatioDS,  of  which  I  shall  mention  some,  though 
many  more  might  probably  be  easily  pointed  out  [A  great  many  of  them  will  be 
found  in  the  Ettayw,  —  /.  S.] 
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Senes  nbi  Bapimt  magis, 
aliiB  et  reipublics  minus. 

Si  conspici  daretur^  magis 
deformat  animoe  qoam  cor- 
pora senectofi. 

Senes  omnia  metnunt,  prss- 
ter  Deoa. 

IV.  VALBivno. 
Pro. 

Cura  valetudinis  animmn 
hwnilem  fiMsit  et  corpori  sup- 
plicem. 

Corpus  sanum  hospes  animae 
est ;  aegrum,  ergastularius. 

Nil  tarn  smmnas  aclionum 
promovet^  quam  prospera  vale- 
tudo;  at  contra  infirma  feri- 
atur  nimis. 


niiis  authoritatis  contemptns; 
ut  quisque  suo  periculo  aapiat. 

Tempus^  ad  qme  consilia 
non  advocatur^  nee  rata  habet. 

Senibus  Venerea  mutantor 
in  Grratias.' 


Pro. 

Charitas  reipubliciB  incipit  a 
familia. 

Uxor  et  liberi  disciplina 
qurodam  humanitatis;  at  cce- 
libes  tetrici  et  severi. 

Coelibatus  et  orbitas  ad  nil 
aliud  confenmt^  quam  ad  fu- 
gam. 

Morti  sacriflbat;  qui  liberos 
non  procreat 

C»tera  foelices,  in  liberis 
fere  infortunati  sunt;  ne  di- 
Tin»  sorti  nimium  appropin- 


Con. 

S«pe  convalescere  est  ssepe 
juvenescere. 

Exeusatio  yaletudinis  poly- 
chresta;  ad  quam  etiam  sani 
confugimus. 

Nimis  arcto  foedere  corpus 
animse  jungit  sanitas. 

Et  lectus  magna  imperia 
administravit,  et  lectica  ma- 
gnos  exercitus. 

V.  Uxor  et  Libbbl 

Con. 

Qui  uxorem  duxit  et  libe- 
ros suscepitj  obsides  fortunae 
dedit. 

Generare  et  liberie  humana 
sunt ;  creare  et  opera,  divina. 

Brutorum  aeternitas  soboles; 
Virorum,  fama^  merita,  et  in- 
stituta. 

(Economic®  rationes  publi- 
cas  plerunque  evertunt. 

Aliquibub  fortuna  Priami 
placuit,  qui  suis  omnibus  su- 
perstesfuit* 


quent  homines.^ 

1  This  Idea  has  been  expressed  in  a  dlAerent  form  by  llr.  Mllnes :  — 
**  On  that  deep  retiring  shore 
Frequent  pearls  of  beauty  lie ; 
Where  the  passion-waTes  of  yore 
Fiercely  beat  and  mounted  high." 

*  This  seems  to  me  to  belong  more  properly  to  the  other  side  of  the  argument;  but 
if  it  be  rightly  placed  where  it  is,  it  must  mean  that  to  be  happy  in  his  children  is 
happiness  too  great  for  a  roan,  unless  it  be  balanced  by  misfortune  in  other  ways. — J.  S, 

*  The  allusion  is  to  Tiberius.     See  Suetl  in  Tiber,  c.  62. 
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Pro. 

Divitias  contemnunt^  qui. 
desperant. 

Invidia  diyitiamm  viirtutem 
effedt  deam. 

Dum  philosopbi  dubitant 
utrum  ad  virtutem  an  volu- 
ptatem  omnia  sint  referenda^ 
collige  instrumenta  utriusque. 

Virtus  per  diyitias  vertitur 
in  commune  bonum. 

Cetera  bona  provincialem 
habent  administrationem,  di- 
viliaD  8ol»  generalem. 


Con. 
Divitiarum    magnanun   Tel 
custodia    est,  vel    dispensatio 
quaddam^  vel  fama ;  at  nullus 

U0U8, 

Annon  vides  lapillis  et  id 
genus  deliciis  fingi  pretia,  ut 
possit  esse  aliquis  magnarum 
divitiarum  usus  ? 

Multi  dum  divitiis  suis 
omnia  venalia  fore  credide- 
runt^  ipsi  in  primis  venerunt. 

Non  aliud  divitias  dixerim, 
quam  impedimenta  virtutis; 
nam  virtuti  et  necessarisc  sunt, 
et  graves, 

Diviti»  bona  ancilla,  pessima 
domina. 


VIL  HONOBBS. 


Pro. 

Honores  non  tjrannorum 
(ut  loquuntur),  sed  Provi- 
dentisB  Divined  calculi  simt. 

Honores  faciunt  et  virtutes 
et  vitia  conspicua ;  itaque  illas 
provocant,  ha^  refrasnant 

Non  novit  quispiam  quan- 
tum in  virtutis  cursu  profe- 
cerit,  nisi  honores  ei  campum 
prasbeant  apertum. 

Virtutis,  ut  rerum  aliarum, 
rapidus  motus  est  ad  locum, 
placidus  in  loco;  est  autem 
virtutis  locus  honos. 


Con. 

Dum  honores  appetimus 
libertatem  exuimus. 

Honores  dant  fere  potesta- 
tem  eamm  rerum,  quas  optima 
conditio  est  nol^e,  proxima 
non  posse. 

Honorum  ascensus  arduus, 
static  lubrica,  regressus  prae- 
ceps. 

Qui  in  honore  sunt,  vulgi 
opinionem  mutuentur  oportet, 
ut  seipsos  beatos  putent 


Vin*  Ihbsbia. 
Pro.  Con. 

Foelicitate  firui,  magnum  Quam  miserum  habere  nil 
bonum  est;  sed  earn  et  alus  fere  quod  appetas,  infinita 
impertiri  posse,  adhuc  migus.       quad  metuas. 
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Reges  non  hominum  instar 
sed  aatrorum  sunt;  nam  et  in 
singulos  et  in  tempora  ipsa 
magnum  habent  influxum. 

Qni  Dei  yices  gerunt^  iis 
resistere  non  tantum  Isbssb 
majestatis  crimen  est^  sed  the- 
omachia  qua^dam. 

IX.  Laus, 
Pro. 

Virtutis  radii  reflexi  laudes. 

Laus  honor  is  est,  ad  quern 
liberis  sufiragiis  pervenitur. 

Honores  a  diversis  politiis 
conferuntur ;  sed  laudes  ubique 
sunt  libertatb. 

Vox  populi  habet  aliquid 
divinum.  Nam  quomodo  aliter 
tot  capita  in  unum  conspirare 
possint  ?  ^ 

Ne  mireris,  si  vulgus  verius 
loquatur  quam  honoratiores ; 
quia  etiam  tntius  loquitur. 


Qui  in  imperiis  sunt,  similes 
sunt  corporibus  coelestibus, 
qu8B  magnam  veneratioiieni 
habent,  requiem  nullam.' 

Nemo  humanse  sortis  ad 
Deorum  conviyia  admittitur, 
nisi  ad  ludibrium. 

EZISTIMATIO. 

Con. 

Fama  deterior  judex  quam 
nuncia. 

Quid  viro  bono  cum  saliva 
vulgi? 

Fama,  veluti  fluyius,  levia 
attollit,  solida  mergit. 

Infimarum  virtutum  apud 
vulgus  laus  est;  mediarum 
admiratio ;  supremarum  sensus 
nullus. 

Laus  magis  ex  ostentatione 
qunm  ex  merito,  et  ventosis 
magis  accedit  quam  realibus. 


X.  Natura. 


Con. 

Cogitamus  secundum  na- 
turam ;  loquimur  secundum 
praBcepta;  sed  agimus  secun- 
dum consuetudinem. 

Natura  pedantius  quidam 
est ;  consuetude  magistratus. 


Pro. 

Consuetudinis  progressus 
est  arithmeticus ;  naturte  geo- 
metricus. 

Ut  in  rebuspublicis  se  ha- 
bent leges  communes  erga 
consuetudines,  eodem  modo 
in  singulis  se  habet  natura 
ad  consuetudinem. 

Consuetudo  contra  natu- 
ram,  quasi  tyrannis  quaedam 
est ;  et  cito  ac  levi  occasione 
corruit. 

I  >  "  Ex  quo  se  Caesar  orbi  terrarum  dedicavit,  slbi  eripuit ;  et  siderum  modo,  qiue 
inequleta  semper  ctmiu  suoe  ezplicant,  nunquaro  illi  licet  nee  Bubslstere  nee  quicquam 
suum  facere."  —  Settee,  Coiuol,  ad  Po/yb.  c.  26. 

•  4>^fAri  d*  olfTis  wdfiiroaf  ditiXhwai  ^vriva  roWol 

^Mol  <tnujUi^owri'  e4os  »^  ri$  Arrt  naX  oirij.    Hcaioo,  Op.  et  Dies,  v.  683 
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Pro. 

Virtutes  apert®  laudes  pa- 
riunt,  occultso  fortunas. 

Virtutes  officiorum  laudes 
pariunt^  facultatum  fortunas. 

Fortuna  veluti  Gtdaxia ; 
hoc  est^  nodus  quarundam 
obscurarum  yirtutum^  sine  no- 
mine. 

Fortuna  saltern  ob  filiae 
suas  honoranda  est;  Confi- 
dentiam  scilicet^  et  Authori- 
tateuL 

Xn.  Vita, 
Pro. 

Absurdum  est  accidentia 
vitas  magis  amare,  quam  vitam 
ipsam. 

Prsestat  ad  omnia^  etiam  ad 
virtutem^  curriculum  longum 
quam  breve. 

Absque  spatiis  vitas  ma- 
joribus,  nee  perficere  datur^ 
neo  perdiscere^  nee  p<£nitere. 


XI.    FOBTUNA. 

Con. 

Stultitia  uniud^  fortuna  al- 
terius. 

In  fortuna  illud  prsecipue 
laudaverim^  quod  cum  non 
eligat,  non  tueatur. 

Viri  magni^  dum  invidiam 
virtutum  suarum  declinarunt^ 
inter  fortunes  cultores  reperti 
simt. 


Con. 

Philosophic  dum  tantum 
apparatum  adversus  mortem 
coUigunt^  ipsam  magis  timen- 
dam  effecerunt. 

Mortem  homines  timent^ 
quia  nesciunt;  ut  pueri  te- 
nebras* 

Non  invenias  inter  hu- 
manos  affectum  tam  pusillum^ 
qui  si  intendatur  pauIo  vehe- 
mentius  non  mortis  metum 
superet. 

Mori  velle  non  tantum  for- 
ties aut  miser,  aut  prudens,  sed 
etiam  fastidiosus  potest.^ 


Xm.    SUPBBSTITIO. 

Pro. 

Qui  zelo  peccant  non  pro- 
bandi,  sed  tamen  amandi  sunt* 

Mediocritates  moralibus  de- 
benture extremitates  divinis. 


Con. 
Ut  simicB    similitudo    cum 
homine    deformitatem    addit, 
ita  superetitioni  similitude  cum 
religione. 


■  <*  Mori  Telle,  non  tantum  prudens  et  fortbp  wd  etiam  flutidloiua  potest"  —  Semea^ 
Ep.  77. 
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SuperstitiosaB  religioeus  de- 
gignatus. 

Fabuloeiflfflina  quftque  por- 
tents cttjuBvis  religionifl  citius 
crediderim,  qnam  bee  omnia, 
sine  nomine  fieri. 


Quale  odium  est  affectationis 
in  civilibus,  tale  superstitionis 
in  divinis. 

PrsBstat  noUam  habere  de 
IKis  opinionem,  qnam  eonta- 
meliosam. 

Non  Epieori  schda,  sed 
Stoa^  y^teres  respnbHcas  per- 
torbavit. 

Non  cadit  in  mentem  hn- 
manam,  ut  sit  mems  atitieista 
dogmate;  sed  magni  hypo- 
critie  snnt  'yen  atlieiste,  qui 
sacra  perpetuo  contrectant> 
Bed  nunquam  yerentnr. 


XIV.     SUPXBBIA. 

Pro. 

Superbia  etiam  yitiis  in- 
sociabilis;  atque  ut  yenenum 
veneno^  ita  baud  pauca  yitia 
superbia  expelluntor. 

Facilis>  etiam  alienis  yitiis 
obnozius  est;  superbus  tan- 
tum  suis. 

Superbia,  si  ab  aliorom 
contempta  ad  soi  contemptum 
ascendety  fiet  demmn  philo* 
Bophia. 

XV.  Ikgbatitudo. 
Pro. 

Crimen  ingrati  animi  nil 
aliud  est,  quam  perspicacia 
qusedam  in  causam  beneficii 
coUatL' 

Dnm  grati  erga  quosdam 
esse  yolumnsy  nee  essteris  jus- 
titiam  prsBstamus,  nee  nobis 
ipsis  libertatem* 


Con. 

Hedera  yirtutum  ac  bono- 
rum  omnium  superbia. 

Ctstera  yitia  yirtulibus  tan- 
tum  eontraria;  superbia  sola 
contagiosa. 

Superbia  optima  yitiorum 
conditione  caret,  id  est,  late- 
bris. 

Superbus,  cum  cssteros  eon- 
tenmit,  se  interim  negligit. 


Can. 

Crimen  ingrati  animi  non 
suppliciis  coercetur,  sed  Furiis 
permittitur. 

Arctiora  sunt  tincula  be- 
neficiorum  quam  officiorum; 
quare,  qui  ingratns,  injustus, 
et  omnia. 

Ea    est    conditio  humana: 


*  This  sentence  is  more,  I  think,  in  the  manner  of  Bochefracattld  thin  any  other  In 
Bacon's  writhigs. 
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Beneficii  gratia  eo  minus 
reddenda  eat,  quod  de  pretio 
non  constat 


nemo  tarn  publica  fortuna  na- 
tus  est,  quin  priyat»  et  gra- 
tis et  yindietiB  se  omnino 
debeat 


XYI.  Intidu. 


Pro. 

Naturale  est  exprobrationem 
fortunes  suss  odisse. 

Invidia  in  rebuspublicis  tan- 
quam  salubris  ostracismus. 


Con. 

Inyidia  festos  dies  non 
.agit. 

Nemo  virtuti  invidiam  re- 
conciliaverit  prseter  mortem. 

Inyidia  yirtutes  laboribus 
ezercet,  ut  Juno  Herculem. 


XVIL  Imfudicitia. 
Pro. 

Zelotypiae  debetur,  quod 
castitas  sit  facta  virtus. 

Multa  tristitia  opus  est^ 
ut  quis  Venerem  rem  seriam 
putet. 

Quid  vel  disetaa  partem,  vel 
munditiiB  speciem,  vel  super- 
bise  filiam,  inter  virtutes  col- 
locas? 

Amorum,  ut  avium  silve- 
strimn,  nulla  propiietas  esty 
sed  jus  possessione  trana- 
fertur. 

XVin. .  Cbudblitas. 
Pro. 

Nulla  virtutum  -  tam  sape 
rea  est,  quam  dementia. 

Crudelitas,  si  a  vindicta  est, 
justitiaest;  si  a  periculo,  pru- 
dentia. 

Qui  misericordiam  inimico 
impertit,  sibi  denegat. 

Non  s»pius  phlebotomisB 
necessarise  sunt  in  curationi- 
bus,  quam  csedes  in  civili- 
bus. 


Con. 

Pessima  Circes  transforma^ 
tio  impudicitia. 

Impudicus  prorsus  reveren- 
tiam  sui  perdidit;  quod  fraB- 
num  est  omnium  vitiorum. 

Omnes,  ut  Paris,  qui  formed 
optioneyi  faciunt,  prudentisB 
et  pptenjbisa  jacturam  faciunt. 

In  veritatem  non  vulga- 
rem  incidit  Alexander,  cum 
Somnum  et  Venerem  mortb 
arrhabones  esse  dixit 


Con. 

Csddibus  grassari,  aut  ferss 
aut  FuriflB  est 

CrudeUtaa  viro  bono  semper 
fabulosa  esse  videtur^  et  fictio 
tragica. 
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XDL  Globia  Vaka. 


Pro. 

Qui  Buas  laades  appetit, 
aliorum  simul  appetit  utili- 
tates. 

Qui  tain  sobriue  est  ut 
nihil  alienum  curet,  vereor  ne 
et  publica  aliena  putet 

Ingenia  in  quibuB  aliquid 
inane  est,  facilius  curam  rei- 
publicse  recipiunt 


Catu 
Gloriofli    semper    factioei, 

mendaces,  mobiles,  nimiL 
Thraso  Grnathonis  pneda.' 
Turpe  est  proco  soUicitare 

ancillam;   est  autem  yiitutis 

ancilla  laus. 


XX.  JusnriA* 


Pro. 

Imperia  et  politite  justitiie 
tantum  additamenta  sunt;  si 
enim  justitia  aliter  possit 
exerceri,  illis  minime  fuerit 
opus. 

Justitias  debetur,  quod 
homo  homini  sit  Deus,  non 
lupus. 

Justitia  etsi  vitia  tollere 
non  possity  tamen  hoc  efficit 
ut  non  l»dant 


Conm 

Si  hoc  est  justum  esse,  quae 
tibi  fieri  noils  ea  alteri  non 
facere,  dementia  demum  jus- 
titia est. 

Si  suum  cuique  tribuendum 
est,  certe  et  renia  humani- 
tati. 

Quid  mibi  lequitatem  narras, 
cum  sapienti  omnia  insequalia 
sint?» 

Considera  quails  reorum 
conditio  fuerit  apud  Bomanoe, 
et  pronuncia  justitiam  e  re* 
publica  non  esse. 

Vulgaris  ista  justitia  politi* 
arum,  phllosophus  in  aula; 
hoc  est,  fadt  tantum  ad  re- 
verentiam  imperantium. 


1  The  allusion  is  to  ttie  Ewnuikut  of  Terence. 

'  [So  in  the  original  edition ;  but]  the  senw  requira  iiutqwaHa  to  be  replaced  by 
tequaUai  There  is  no  colour  for  the  assertion  that  to  the  wise  man  all  things  are  un- 
equal ;  but  the  Stoics,  teaching  that,  exeept  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong* 
everything  is  to  the  wise  man  a  matter  of  Indiflerence,  went  on  to  maintain  that  he 
could  suffer  wrong  from  no  man,  because  no  change  of  outward  circumstance  could  In 
any  degree  affect  his  inward  and  essential  happiness.  There  is  a  treatise  by  Seneca» 
of  which  the  title  is  In  Safnentem  non  eadere  Infuriam,  in  which  this  doctrine  is  taught. 
So  far  as  the  wise  man  was  concerned,  the  difference  between  justice  and  injustice  was 
of  no  moment  whatever,  —  a  view  which  shows  how  strongly  Stoicism  tended  to  Isolate 
each  of  its  disciples  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Even  in  Plato  the  same  way  of  think* 
Ing  may  be  observed.    Of.  the  words  ascribed  to  Socrates  in  the  Apology:  iiA  itip  7^ 
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XXI 

Pro. 

Nil  terribile  nisi  ipse  timor. 

Nil  aut  in  voluptate  so- 
lidum  aut  in  virtute  muni- 
tum,  ubi  timor  infestat. 

Qui  pericula  apertis  oculis 
intuetur  ut  exdpiat,  advertit 
et  ut  evitet. 

C»ter»  virtutes  nos  a  do- 
minatu  liberant  vitionun ;  for- 
titudo  sola  a  dominatu  for- 
tunte* 

XXIL  Tejcpebantia. 
Pro. 

Eadem  fere  vis  abstmendi 
et  sustinendL 

Uniformitates,  concordi®, 
et  mensuTffi  motuum  coelestia 
sunt,  et  characteres  setemi- 
tatis. 

Temperantia,  velut  firigora 
salubria,  animi  vires  oolligit 
et  firmat. 

Exquisiti  et  vagi  sensus 
narcoticis  indigent;  similiter 
et  affectos. 


FORTITUDO. 

Con. 

Prsedara  virtus^  velle  perire 
ut  perdas. 

Praeclara  virtus^  quam  etiam 
ebrietas  inducit. 

Vitae  suae  prodigus,  alienee 
periculosus. 

Virtus  ferre»  »tatis  forti- 
tudo. 


Coil 

Negatjyse  istad  virtutes  non 
placent ;  nam  innocentiam 
prs^tant,  non  merita. 

Languet  mens  quae  exces- 
sibus  caret. 

Amo  virtutes  quas  excel- 
lentiam  actionis  inducunt,  non 
hebetudinem  passionis. 

Cum  consonantes  animi 
motus  ponis^  paucos  ponis; 
nam  pauperis  est^  numerare 
pecus. 

Ista  Non  uti  ut  non  appetas  ; 
Non  appetere  ut  nan  timeas; 
pusillanimi  simt  et  diffidentis. 


XXm.    CONSTANTIA. 


Bro. 

Basis  virtutum  constantia. 

Miser  est,  qui  qualis  ipse 
futurus  sit  non  novit. 

Imbecillitas  humani  judicii 
rebus  ipsis  constare  non  po- 
test; quare  saltern  sibi  con- 
stet 

Etiam  vitiis  decus  aspirat 
constantia. 

Si    ad  fortunae    inconstan- 


Con. 

Constantia,  ut  janitrix  mo- 
rosa,  multa  utilia  indicia  abi-^ 
git 

^quum  est  ut  constantia 
res  adversas  bene  toleret ;  nam 
fere  inducit. 

Stultitia  brevissima  optima. 
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tiam  accedat  etiam  inoonstan- 
tia  mentis,  in  quantifl  tenebris 
vivitur! 

Fortuna  tanquam  Prate- 
V8,  81  peraeveres,  ad  formam 
redit. 

XXIV.  MAmAjmnrAB. 
Pro. 
8i  aiUBHifl  sem^l  generoBos 
fines  optaverit,  statim  non  mo* 
do  virtutes  circumstant,  sed  et 
numina. 

Virtutes  ex  habitu  aut  prsD- 
ceptis>  gregales  sunt;  ex  fine, 
heroicte. 


Can. 
Magnanimitas 
poetica. 


est    'virtus 


XXV.  ScmiTiA, 
Pro. 

Ea  demmn  voluptas  est  se- 
cundum naturam,  cujus  non 
est  satietas. 

Dulcissimus  prospectus  in 
errores  aliorum  subjacentes. 

Quam  bonum  est  orbes 
mentis  habere  concentricos 
universo  I 

Omnes  afiectus  pravi  fiiiss 
aestimationes  sunt ;  atque  ea- 
dem  sunt  bonitas  et  yeritas. 


COHTEUPLATIO. 

C&n. 

Cont^nplatio,  speciosa  in- 
ertia. 

Bene  cogitare  non  multo 
mdius  est,  quam  bene  somni- 
are. 

Orbem  Numen  curat,  tu 
patnam. 

Vir  politicus  etiam  contem- 
plationes  serit 


XXVI. 

Pro. 

Si  de  rebus  minutis  libri 
scripd  fofent,  yix  tdlus  esset 
experienti»  usus. 

Lectio  est  conversatio  cum 
prudentibus;  actio  fere  cum 
stnltis. 

Non  inutiles  6cienti»  ez- 
istimandse  sunt,  quarum  in 
se  nullus  est  usus,  si  ingenia 
acuant  et  ordinent 


LrrERiB. 

Con. 

In  Academiis  discimt  cre- 
dere. 

Qufe  unquam  Axs  docuit 
tempestivum  lArtis  usum? 

Sapere  ex  regula  et  ex 
experientia,  plane  oontraria) 
rationes  sunt;  ut  qui  alteri 
assuefactus  sit,  ad  alteram  sit 
ineptus. 
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xxvn. 

Fro. 

Opportuna  prodentia  non 
est,  quae  celeris  non  est 

Qui  cito  errat,  cito  errorem 
emendat 

Qui  ex  composito  et  non 
obiter  prudens  est,  nil  magni 
facit. 


Artis  ssBpissime  ineptns  usus 
est,  ne  sit  nullus. 

Hoc  fere  onines  Academici 
i^beilt,  ut  ex  qnalibet  re  sole- 
ant  agnoscere  quod  sciant,  et 
non  addisoere  quod  nesciant. 

FaoupTiTuno. 

Cou. 

Prudentia  non  alte  petitnr, 
qu»  praesto  est. 

Prudentia,  ut  vestis,  levis 
qu»  expedita. 

Cujus  consilia  non  maturat 
deliberatio,  nee  prudentiam 
setas. 

Quse  ad  breve  tempus  ex- 
cogitantur,  ad  breve  tempus 
placent. 


XXVIIL    TAdTUBMITAS  IN  SbGBXTIS. 


Tacitumo  nil  reticetur ;  quia 
omnia  tuto  communicantur. 

Qui  facile  loquitur  quse  scit, 
loquitur  et  quae  nescit. 

Secretis  etiam  mysteria  de- 
bentur. 


Can. 
y arietas  morum  optime  ani- 

I  ooUocat  in  secreto. 
Tacitumitas  oonfessoris  vir- 
tus. 

Tacitumo  omnia  reticentur ; 
quia  silentium  repea^tar. 
>Te<^usyXgnoto  pvoximus. 


XXry.  FxcujTAs. 
JPlro. 
Amo  vimm  alieno  affectui 
obnoxium,  sed  tamen  judicium 
ab  obsequio  revocantenu 

Flexibilem  esse,  ad  naturam 
auri  proximo  accedit. 


Can. 

Facilitas,  judidi  quaodam  in- 
epta  privatio. 

Facilium  beneficia,  debita 
videntur;  negationes,  injurias. 

Sibi  gratiam  habet,  qui  a 
fiusili  aliquid  impetrat. 

Fadlem  omnes  difficultates 
premunt,  nam  omnibus  se  im- 
plicat 

Faoilis  fere  se  recipit  cum 
pudore. 
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Senes  sibi  aapiunt  magiB, 
aliis  et  reipublice  minus. 

Si  conspici  daretur,  magis 
defonnat  animos  quam  cor- 
pora senectuB. 

Senes  omnia  mettiunt>  pne- 
ter  Deos. 

IV.  Valetotx), 
Pro. 

Cura  valetudinis  animum 
humilem  facit  et  corpori  sup- 
plicem. 

Corpus  sanum  hospes  anim» 
est ;  aegrum,  ergastularius. 

Nil  tarn  summas  aclionum 
promovet,  quam  prospera  vale- 
tudo;  at  contra  infirma  feri- 
atur  nimis* 


nilis  authoritatis  contemptus; 
ut  quisque  suo  periculo  sapiat. 

Tempus^  ad  qu»  consilia 
non  advocatur,  nee  rata  habet. 

Senibus  Veneres  mutantur 
in  Gratias.' 


Pro. 

Charitas  reipublicte  incipit  a 
familia. 

Uxor  et  liberi  disciplina 
qusedam  humanitatis;  at  coe- 
libes  tetrici  et  severi. 

Coelibatus  et  orbitas  ad  nil 
aliud  confenmt^  quam  ad  fu- 
gam. 

Morti  sacriflb£lt;  qui  liberos 
non  procreat. 

C»tera  foelices,  in  liberis 
fere  infortunati  sunt;  ne  di- 
vinse  sorti  nimium  appropin-* 


Con. 

Saepe  convalescere  est  ssepe 
juvenescere. 

Excusatio  valetudinis  poly- 
chresta;  ad  quam  etiam  sani 
confugimus. 

Nimis  arcto  fcedere  corpus 
animaB  jungit  sanitas. 

Et  lectus  magna  imperia 
administravit,  et  lectica  ma- 
gnos  exercitus. 

V.  Uxor  et  Libebi. 

Con. 

Qui  uxorem  duxit  et  libe- 
ros suscepit,  obsides  fortune 
dedit 

Generare  et  liberi,  humana 
sunt ;  creare  et  opera,  divina. 

Brutorum  ceternitas  soboles; 
Virorum,  fama,  merita,  et  in- 
stituta. 

CEconomicse  rationes  publi- 
cas  plerunque  evertimt. 

Aliquibu^  fortuna  Priami 
placuit,  qui  suis  omnibus  su- 
perstes  fiiit.' 


quent  homines.' 

>  This  idea  has  been  expressed  in  a  different  form  by  Bir.  MUnes  i  •— 
**  On  that  deep  retiring  shore 
Freqaent  pearls  of  beauty  lie ; 
Where  the  passion-frayes  of  yore 
Fiercely  beat  and  mounted  high." 
*  This  seems  to  me  to  belong  more  properly  to  the  other  aide  of  the  argument ;  but 
if  it  be  rightly  placed  where  it  Is,  it  must  mean  that  to  be  happy  In  his  children  is 
happiness  too  great  for  a  man,  unless  It  be  balanced  by  misfortune  in  other  ways. — J.  S, 
»  The  allusion  is  to  Tiberius.     See  Suctt  in  Tiber,  c.  62. 
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VI.   DlYITLS. 


Pro. 

Divitias  contemnunt,  qui. 
desperant. 

Lividia  diyitiamm  yirtutem 
effecdt  deam. 

Dum  philosophi  dubitant 
utrum  ad  yirtutem  an  volu- 
ptatem  omnia  sint  referenda^ 
collige  instFumenta  utriusque. 

Virtus  per  diyitias  vertitur 
in  commune  bonmn. 

C»tera  bona  provincialem 
habent  administrationem,  di- 
vitise  solse  generalem. 


dm. 
Diyitiamm    magnarum  yel 
custodia    estj   yel    dispensatio 
qusBdam,  yel  fama  ;  at  nullus 

U8US. 

Annon  yidea  lapillis  et  id 
genus  deliciis  fingi  pretia^  ut 
possit  esse  aliquis  magnarum 
diyitiarum  usus  ? 

Multi  dum  diyitiis  suis 
omnia  yenaUa  fore  credide- 
runt^  ipsi  in  primis  yenerunt. 

Non  aliud  diyilias  dixerim^ 
quam  impedimenta  yirtutis; 
nam  yirtuti  et  necessarian  sunt, 
et  grayes. 

DiyitisB  bona  ancilla,  pessima 
domina. 


VII.  HONOBES. 


Pro. 

Honores  non  tyrannorum 
(ut  loquuntur);  sed  Proyi- 
dentisB  Diyinse  calculi  sunt. 

Honores  faciunt  et  yirtutes 
et  yitia  conspicua ;  itaque  illas 
proyocant,  hsec  refrsenant. 

Non  noyit  quispiam  quan- 
tum in  yirtutis  cursu  profe- 
cerit^  nisi  honores  ei  campum 
prsebeant  apertum. 

yirtutis,  ut  rerum  aliarum, 
rapidus  motus  est  ad  locum, 
placidus  in  loco;  est  autem 
yirtutis  locus  honos. 

ynL  iifBBBiA. 

Pro.  Con. 

Foelicitate    frui,     magnum         Quam  miserum  habere  nil 

bonum  est;   sed  earn  et  aliis  &re    quod    appetas,    infinita 

impertiri  posse,  adhuc  migus.  qu»  metuas. 

T  Y   2 


Con. 

Dum  honores  appetimus 
Ubertatem  exuimus. 

Honores  dant  fere  potesta- 
tem  earum  rerum,  quas  optima 
conditio  est  noUe,  proxima 
non  posse. 

Honorum  ascensus  arduus, 
static  Ittbrica,  regressus  pr»- 
ceps. 

Qui  in  honore  sunt,  yulgi 
opinionem  mutuentur  oportet, 
ut  seipsos  beatos  putent. 
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Reges  non  hominum  instar 
sed  astrorum  sunt ;  nam  et  in 
singulos  et  in  tempora  ipsa 
magnum  habent  influxum. 

Qui  Dei  vices  gerunt,  iis 
resistere  non  tantum  hdesd 
majestatis  crimen  est,  sed  the- 
omachia  qusodam. 

IX.  Laus, 
Fro. 

Virtutis  radii  reflezi  laudes. 

Laus  honor  is  est,  ad  quem 
liberis  suffiragiis  pervenitur. 

Honores  a  diversis  politiis 
conferuntur;  sed  laudes  ubique 
sunt  libertatis. 

Vox  populi  habet  aliquid 
divinum.  Nam  quomodo  aliter 
tot  capita  in  unum  conspirare 
possint  ?  * 

Ne  mireris,  si  vulgus  verius 
loquatur  quam  honoratiores ; 
quia  etiam  tutius  loquitur. 


Qui  in  imperiis  sunt,  similes 
sunt  corporibus  coelestibus, 
qu89  magnam  venerationem 
habent,  requiem  nullam.' 

Nemo  human®  sortis  ad 
Deorum  convivia  admittitur, 
nisi  ad  ludibrium. 

EXISTIMATIO. 

Con. 

Fama  deterior  judex  quam 
nuncia. 

Quid  viro  bono  cum  saliva 
vulgi? 

Fama,  veluti  fluvius,  levia 
attollit,  solida  mergit. 

Infimarum  virtutum  apud 
vulgus  laus  est;  mediarum 
admiratio ;  supremarum  sensus 
nullus. 

Laus  magis  ex  ostentatione 
quam  ex  merito,  et  ventosis 
magis  accedit  quam  realibus. 


X.  Natusa. 


Con. 

Cogitamus  secundum  na- 
turam ;  loquimur  secundum 
praecepta;  sed  agimus  secun- 
dum consuetudinem. 

Natura  pedantius  quidam 
est ;  consuetude  magistratus. 


Pro. 

Consuetttdinis  progressus 
est  arithmeticus ;  natures  geo- 
metricus. 

Ut  in  rebuspublicis  se  ha- 
bent leges  communes  erga 
consuetudines,  eodem  modo 
in  singulis  se  habet  natura 
ad  consuetudinem. 

Consuetude  contra  natu- 
ram,  quasi  tyrannis  quasdam 
est;  et  cito  ac  levi  occaeione 
corruit. 

I  '  "Ex  quo  se  Csesar  orW  terranim  dedicavit,  slbi  eripult ;  et  sidenim  modo,  qus 
Irrequieta  semper  cnnos  bugs  explicant,  niinquam  ilU  licet  nee  subsistere  nee  qulcquam 
Buum  facere.** —  Senec.  Consof.  ad  Polyb,  c.  26. 

■  ^/tij  8*  oihis  vdfiweuf  drSWvrai  fiiniva  woAAol 

Aool  4>ftMi^owTi'  04os  vh  rts  i<m  jccU  oinj.    Hbsioo,  Op.  et  Dies.  v.  683 
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XI.    FoBTUNA, 

Pro. 

Virtutes  apert«e  laudes  pa- 
riunt^  occultso  fortunas. 

^Vlrtutes  officiorum  laudes 
pariunt^  facultatum  fortunas. 

Fortuna  veluti  Gtdaxia ; 
hoc  est^  nodus  quarundam 
obscurarum  virtutum,  sine  no- 
mine. 

Fortuna  saltern  ob  filias 
suas  honoranda  est;  Confi- 
dentiam  scilicet^  et  Authori- 
tateoL 

Xn.  VrrA. 
Pro. 

Absurdum  est  accidentia 
yitie  magis  amare,  quam  vitam 
ipsam. 

Prsestat  ad  omnia^  etiam  ad 
yirtutem,  curriculum  longum 
quam  breve. 

Absque  spatiis  vitas  ma- 
joribus,  nee  perficere  datur, 
nee  perdiscere^  nee  p<£nitere. 


Con. 

Stultitia  unius^  fortuna  al- 
terius. 

In  fortuna  illud  prsecipue 
laudaverim,  quod  cum  non 
eligat,  non  tueatur. 

Viri  magni,  dum  invidiam 
virtutum  suarum  declinarunt, 
inter  fortunte  cultores  reperti 
simt. 


Cow. 

Philosophic  dum  tantum 
apparatum  adversus  mortem 
coUigunt^  ipsam  magis  timen- 
dam  effecerunt. 

Mortem  homines  timent^ 
quia  nesciunt;  ut  pueri  te- 
nebras. 

Non  invenias  inter  hu- 
manos  affectum  tarn  pusillum^ 
qui  si  intendatur  pauIo  vehe- 
mentius  non  mortis  metum 
superet. 

Mori  velle  non  tantum  for- 
ties aut  miser,  aut  prudens^  sed 
etiam  fSftstidiosus  potest.^ 


Xm.    SUPBBSTITIO. 

Pro. 

Qui  zelo  peccant  non  pro- 
bandi,  sed  tamen  amandi  sunt* 

Mediocritates  moralibus  de- 
benture extremitates  divinis. 


Con. 
Ut  simicB    similitudo    cum 
homine    deformitatem    addit, 
ita  superetitioni  similitudo  cum 
religione. 


■  <*  Mori  Telle,  non  tantum  prudens  et  fortbp  led  etiam  flutidloiUB  potest**  —  Sentea. 
Ep.  77. 
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Superstitiosus  religiosus  de- 
Bignatus. 

FabulosissiAia  qusBque  por- 
tenta  cujusyIb  religionifl  citius 
crediderim^  quam  bee  omnia, 
sine  numinfi  fieri. 


Quale  odiam  est  affectationis 
in  civilibus^  tale  euperstitionis 
in  divinis. 

PraBstat  noUam  habere  de 
ZMis  opinionem,  qiiam  contu- 
melioeam. 

Non  Epienri  schola,  sed 
Stoa^  y^teres  renpiiblioafl  per- 
torbavit. 

Non  cadit  in  mentem  ha- 
manam,  ut  ftit  mems  atheista 
dogmate;  sed  i^dagni  hypo- 
critie  sont  'veri  titheistse^  qui 
sacra  perpetuo  contrectant. 
Bed  nunquain  verentar. 


XIV, 

Pro. 

Superbia  etiam  vitiis  in- 
sociabilis;  atque  ut  yeneniun 
veneno>  ita  baud  panca  vitia 
superbia  expelluntur. 

Facilis>  eliam  alienis  yitiis 
obnozius  est;  superbus  tan- 
tum  suis. 

Superbia^  si  ab  aliorum 
contemptu  ad  sui  contemptum 
ascendet^  fiet  demum  philo- 
sophia. 

XV.  Ingbatitudo. 
Pro. 

Crimen  ingrati  animi  nil 
aliud  est,  quam  perspicacia 
qusedam  in  causam  beneficii 
collati.' 

Dum  grati  erga  quosdam 
esse  voluitiusy  nee  cssteris  jus- 
titiam  pnestamus,  nee  nobis 
ipsis  libertatenu 


SuPSfiBIA. 

Con. 

Hedera  virtutum  ae  bono- 
rum  omnium  superbia. 

Csetera  vitia  yirtutibus  tan- 
tum  contraria;  superlna  sola 
contagiosa. 

Superbia  optima  vitiorum 
conditione  caret,  id  est,  late- 
bris. 

Superbus,  cum  cseteros  eon- 
temnit,  se  interim  negligit 


Con. 

Crimen  ingrati  animi  non 
suppliciis  coercetur,  sed  Furiis 
permittitur. 

Arctiora  sunt  tincula  be- 
nefieiorum  quam  officiomm; 
quare,  qui  ingratns,  injustus, 
et  omnia. 

Ea    est    conditio  humana: 


*  This  sentence  is  more,  I  think,  In  the  manner  of  Bochefbucauld  than  any  other  In 
Bacon's  writlogs. 
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Beneficii  gratia  eo  minus 
reddenda  est^  quod  de  pretio 
non  constat. 


nemo  tarn  publica  fortuna  na- 
tus  est^  quin  private  et  gra- 
tis et  yindietiB  se  omnino 
debeat 


XVI.  iNTmu. 


Pro. 

Naturale  est  exprobrationem 
fortunce  8U»  odisse. 

Invidia  in  rebuspublids  tan- 
quam  salubris  ostracismus. 


Con. 
festos 


dies 


non 


Invidia 

Nemo  yirtuti  invidiam  re- 
conciliaverit  pneter  mortem. 

Invidia  virtutes  laboribus 
exercet,  ut  Juno  Herculem. 


XyiL  Imfudicitia. 
Pro. 

ZelotyjHse  debetor,  quod 
castitas  sit  facta  virtus. 

Multa  tristitia  opus  est^ 
ut  quis  Venerem  rem  seriam 
putet. 

Quid  vel  disetaa  partem,  vel 
munditisB  spedem,  vel  super- 
bise  filiam,  inter  virtutes  col- 
locas? 

Amorum,  ut  avium  silve- 
strimn,  nulla  propiietas  esty 
sed  jus  possessione  trana- 
fertur. 

XVin. .  Cbudblitas. 
Pro. 

Nulla  virtntom  •  tam  sape 
rea  est,  quam  dementia. 

Crudelitas,  si  a  vindicta  est, 
justitiaest;  si  a  periculo,  pru- 
denlia. 

Qui  misericordiam  inimico 
impertit,  sibi  denegat. 

Non  s»pius  phlebotomiffi 
necessarifid  sunt  in  curationi- 
bus,  quam  csedes  in  dvili- 
bus. 


Con. 

Pessima  Circes  transforma^ 
tio  impudidtia. 

Impudicus  prorsus  reveren- 
tiam  sui  perdidit;  quod  fraB- 
num  est  omnium  vitiorum. 

Omnes,  ut  Paris,  qui  formed 
optipnevi  fsiciunt,  prudentiiB 
et  pptentiso  jacturam  faciunt 

In  veritatem  non  vulga- 
rem  incidit  Alexander,  cum 
Somnum  et  Venerem  mortb 
arrhabones  esse  dixit. 


Con. 

Ctedibus  grassari,  aut  fer» 
aut  FuriflB  est 

CrudeUtaa  viro  bono  semper 
fabulosa  esse  videtur^  et  fictio 
tragica. 
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XIX.  Globia  Yaka. 


Pro. 

Qai  Buas  laudea  appetit, 
aliorum  simul  appetit  utili- 
tates. 

Qui  tarn  sobrius  est  nt 
nihil  alienum  curet,  vereor  ne 
et  publica  aliena  putet 

Ingenia  in  quibus  aliqnid 
inane  est^  facilius  curam  rei- 
publicse  recipiunt 


Coru 
Gloriofli     semper    factiosi, 

mendaces,  mobiles^  nimii. 
Thraso  Ghiathonia  preda.^ 
Tiirpe  est  proco  soUioitare 

ancillam;    est  autem  yirtutis 

ancilla  laus. 


XX.    JUSTITIA* 


Pro. 

Lnperia  et  politisB  justitifle 
tantum  additamenta  sunt;  si 
enim  justitia  aliter  possit 
exerceri,  illis  minime  fuerit 
opus. 

Justitis  debetur,  quod 
homo  homini  sit  Deus,  non 
lupus. 

Justitia  etsi  vitia  tollere 
non  possit,  tamen  hoc  effioit 
ut  non  Issdant. 


Con. 

Si  hoc  est  justum  esse,  quie 
tibi  fieri  noUs  ea  alteri  non 
&cere,  dementia  demum  jus- 
titia est. 

Si  suum  cuique  tribuendum 
est,  certe  et  venia  humani- 
tati. 

Quid  mihi  squitatem  narras, 
cum  sapienti  omnia  insequalia 
sint?» 

Considera  quails  reorum 
conditio  fuerit  apud  Romanes, 
et  pronuncia  justitiam  e  re- 
publica  non  esse. 

Vulgaris  ista  justitia  politi- 
arum,  philosophus  in  aula; 
hoc  est,  facit  tantum  ad  re- 
verentiam  imperantium. 


1  The  allusion  is  to  ttie  EmuMchut  of  Terence. 

*  [So  in  the  original  edition ;  but]  the  sense  requires  itutqwdia  to  be  replaced  by 
tequaUa,  There  is  no  colour  for  the  assertion  that  to  the  wise  man  all  things  are  un- 
equal ;  but  the  Stoics,  teaching  that,  ex«ept  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
everything  is  to  the  wise  man  a  matter  of  indifference,  went  on  to  maintain  that  he 
could  suffer  wrong  from  no  man,  because  no  change  of  outward  circumstance  could  In 
any  degree  affect  his  inward  and  essential  happiness.  There  is  a  treatise  by  Seneca, 
of  which  the  title  is  In  Sa^nentem  non  eadere  Injuriam,  in  which  this  doctrine  is  taught. 
So  far  as  the  wise  man  was  concerned,  the  difference  between  justice  and  injustice  was 
of  no  moment  whatever,  —  a  view  which  shows  how  strongly  Stoicism  tended  to  isolate 
each  of  its  disciples  fh>m  the  rest  of  mankind.  Even  in  Plato  the  same  way  of  think* 
Ing  may  be  observed.  Of.  the  words  ascribed  to  Socrates  in  the  jipciogy:  ifU  /<Ur  7^ 
oi^f  /9A(i^ci  o0rc  M4\iro$  o0rc  "Ayvros. 
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XXI, 
Pro. 

Nil  terribile  nisi  ipse  timor. 

Nil  aut  in  voluptate  so- 
lidum  aut  in  virtute  muni- 
tum^  ubi  timor  infestat. 

Qui  pericula  apertis  oculis 
intuetur  ut  excipiat,  advertit 
et  ut  evitet. 

CcBterse  virtutes  nos  a  do- 
minatu  liberant  vitiorum ;  for- 
titudo  sola  a  dominatu  for- 
tunsk 

XXIL  Tekperantia. 
Pro. 

Eadem  fere  vis  abstmendi 
et  sustinendL 

Uniformitates,  concordi®, 
et  mensur»  motuum  coelestia 
sunt,  et  characteres  setemi- 
tatis. 

Temperantia,  velut  frigora 
salubriai  animi  vires  oolligit 
et  firmat. 

Exquisiti  et  vagi  sensus 
narcoticis  indigent;  similiter 
etaffectos. 


FOBTITUDO. 

Con. 

Pnsdara  virtus,  velle  perire 
ut  perdas. 

Praeclara  virtus,  quam  etiam 
ebrietas  inducit. 

Vitse  suae  prodigus,  aliense 
periculoBus. 

Virtus  ferrete  »tatis  forti- 
tudo. 


Con. 

Negative  istad  virtutes  non 
placent ;  nam  innocentiam 
prffistant,  non  merita. 

Languet  mens  qu»  exces- 
sibus  caret. 

Amo  virtutes  quaa  excel- 
lentiam  actionis  inducunt,  non 
hebetudinem  passionis. 

Cum  consonantes  animi 
motus  ponis,  paucos  ponis; 
nam  pauperis  est,  numerare 
pecus. 

Ista  Non  tUi  ut  non  appetas  ; 
Non  appetere  tit  nan  iimeas; 
pudllanimi  sunt  et  diffidentis. 


XXm.    CONSTANTIA. 


Pro. 

Basis  virtutum  constantia. 

Miser  est,  qui  qualis  ipse 
futurus  sit  non  novit, 

Imbecillitas  humani  judicii 
rebus  ipsis  constare  non  po- 
test; quare  saltern  sibi  con- 
stet 

Etiam  vitiis  decus.  aspirat 
constantia. 

Si    ad  fortune    inconstan- 


Con. 

Constantia,  ut  janitrix  mo- 
rosa,  multa  utilia  indicia  abi^ 
git 

^quum  est  ut  constantia 
res  adversas  bene  toleret ;  nam 
fere  inducit. 

Stultitia  brevissima  optima. 
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tiam  accedat  etiam  inconstan- 
tia  mentis,  in  quantis  tenebris 
Tivitur ! 

Fortana  tanquam  Prote- 
U85  81  peneTeres,  ad  formam 
redit. 

XXIY.  BfAGNAinMlTAS. 

Pro. 

8i  aimmiB  semel  generosoa 
fines  optayerit,  statim  non  mo- 
do  virtutes  circmnstanty  sed  et 
numina. 

Virtutes  ex  habitu  aut  pne- 
ceptis;  gregales  sunt;  ex  fine, 
heroicse. 


Can. 
poetica. 


est    wtuB 


XXV.  SoncNTiA, 
Pro. 

Ea  demum  voluptas  est  se- 
cimdum  naturam,  cujus  non 
est  satietas. 

Dulcissimus  prospectus  in 
errores  aliorum  subjacentes. 

Quam  bonum  est  orbes 
mentis  habere  concentricos 
imiverso  1 

Omnes  affectus  pravi  falsas 
iBStimationes  sunt ;  atque  ea- 
dem  sunt  bonitas  et  yeritas. 


COHTBHPLATIO. 

Con. 

Contemplation  speciosa  in- 
ertia. 

Bene  cogitare  non  multo 
melius  est,  quam  bene  somni- 
are. 

Orbem  Numen  curat,  tu 
patriam. 

Vir  pditicus  etiam  contem- 
plationes  serit. 


XXVL 
Pro. 

Si  de  rebus  minutis  libri 
scripd  forent,  yix  ullus  esset 
experiential  usus. 

Lectio  est  conyersatio  cum 
prudentibus;  actio  fere  cum 
stultis. 

Non  inutiles  Scientice  ex- 
ifftimandae  sunt,  quarum  in 
se  nullus  est  usus,  si  ingenia 
acuant  et  ordinent. 


LiTERiB. 

Con. 

In  AcadMtuis  discunt  cre- 
dere. 

Quce  unquam  Ars  docuit 
tempestiyum  lArtis  uaum? 

Sapere  ex  regula  et  ex 
esperientia,  plane  oontararia) 
rationes  sunt;  ut  qui  alteri 
assuefiEtctus  sit,  ad  alteram  sit 
ineptus. 
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Artis  diepissime  ineptas  usus 
est,  ne  sit  nulius. 

Hoc  fere  onrnes  Academici 
kabeAt,  ut  ex  qnalibet  re  sole- 
ant  agnoecere  quod  sciant,  et 
non  addisoere  quod  neeciant 


XXVIL  Fbomptitudo. 


Opportuna  pradentia  non 
est,  quce  celeris  non  est 

Qui  cito  errat,  cito  errorem 
emendat. 

Qui  ex  composito  et  non 
obiter  prudens  est,  nil  magni 
fadt. 


Cm. 

Prudentia  non  alte  petitor, 
qu»  prseeto  est 

Prudentia,  ut  vestis,  levis 
qus8  expedita. 

Cujus  consilia  non  maturat 
deliberatio,  nee  prudentiam 
Qtas. 

Qu»  ad  breve  tempus  ex- 
cogitantur,  ad  breve  tempus 
placent 


XXVnL  TAcrrmontiLS  in  Sbgbbtis. 


Pro. 

Tacitumo  nil  reticetur ;  quia 
omnia  tuto  conmiunicantur. 

Qui  facile  loquitur  quce  scit, 
loquitur  et  qusB  nescit. 

Secretis  etiam  mysteria  de- 
bentur. 

XXIX. 

Pro. 

Amo  virum  alieno  affectui 
obnoximn,  sed  tamen  judicium 
ab  obsequio  revocantem* 

Flexibilem  esse,  ad  natoram 
auri  proximo  accedit 


Can. 

y arietas  morum  optime  ani- 
sonm  ooUocat  in  secrete. 

Tacitumitas  confessoris  vir- 
tus. 

Tacitumo  omnia  reticentur ; 
^{uia  silenlium  rependitnr. 

'Teetnsyignoto  prozimus. 

Facujtas. 

Con. 

Facilitas,  judicii  qusodam  in- 
epta  privatio. 

Facilium  beneficia,  debita 
videntur ;  negationes,  injurisB. 

Sibi  gratiam  habet,  qui  a 
fiiciU  aliquid  impetrat. 

Fadlem  omnes  difficultates 
premunt,  nam  omnibus  se  im- 
plicat. 

Facilis  fere  se  recipit  cum 
pudore. 
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XXX.  POPUULRITAS. 


Pro. 
Prudentibufl  eadem  fere  pla- 
cent;    at  stultomm  varietati 
occurrere,  prudentie  est. 
Colere  populum,  est  coIL 
Qui  ipsi  magni  yiri  sunt^ 
neminem   unum    fere  habent 
quern    vereantur^  sed    popu- 
lum. 


Con* 

Qui  yalde  cum  Btultb  oon- 
gruit^  ipse  suspectus  esse  po- 
test 

Qui  turbie  placet^  fere  et 
turbas  miscet. 

Nil  moderatum  yulgo  gra* 
turn  est. 

Infima  assentatio  est  assen- 
tatio  Yulgi. 


CON. 

Silentium  verbis  et  grataam 
addit  et  auctoritatem. 

Silentium,  yeluti  somnus 
quidam,  alit  prudentiam. 

Silentium  fermentatio  cogi- 
tationum. 

Stilus  prudentiffi  silentium. 

Silentium  ambit  veritatem. 


XXXL  LOQUAGITiLS 

Pro. 

Qui  silet,  aut  alios  habet 
pro  suspectis  aut  suspectus 
est  ipse  sibL 

Custodise  omnes  infoelices, 
miserrima  silentii. 

Silentium,  stultorum  virtus. 
Itaque  recte  ille  silenti:  Si 
prudens  es,  stultus  es ;  si  stul- 
tus,  prudens.^ 

Silentium,  yeluti  nox,  in- 
sidiis  opportunum. 

Cogitationes  in  profluente 
sanissimsB. 

Silentium,  solitudinis  genus. 

Opinioni  se  yenditat,  qui 
silet 

Silentium  nee  pravas  co^-  ^ 

tationes  egerit,  nee  bonas  dis- 
tribuit 

XXXTT.  DissmuLATio. 
Pro.  Con. 

Dissimulatio    compendiaria         Cum  cogitare  secundum  re- 
sapientia.  rum  veritatem  non  possimus, 

Non  idem  dicere,  sed  idem     at  loquamur  secundum  cogita- 
spectare,  debemus.  tionem. 

■  TblB  »rcasm  is  ascribed  by  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Plutarch  to  Theophrastus,  the 
author  of  the  CkaraeUn  (which  form  the  foundation  of  those  of  La  Bruyire)  and  of 
many  other  worts.  It  has  also  been  ascribed  to  Slmonides.  Bacon  seems  to  ha?e  taken 
It  Arom  Plutarch. 
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Etiam  in  animo  defonnis 
nuditas. 

Dissimulatio  et  decori  est^ 
et  prsesidio. 

Sepes  consiliorum  dissimn- 
latio. 

AliquI  bono  suo  falluntur. 

Qui  indissimulanter  omnia 
agit,  seque  decipit;  nam  plu- 
rimi  aut  non  capiunt  aut  non 
credunt. 

Indissimulatio  nihil  aliud^ 
quam  animi  impotentia. 

XXXIII. 
Pro. 

Docet  improbare  qui  vere- 
cundatur. 

Quod  actio  oratori,  id  auda- 
cia  viro  civili ;  primum,  secun- 
dum, tertium. 

Confitentem  verecundiam 
amo,  accusantem  odi. 

Confidentia  morum  animos 
promptius  social. 

Placet  obscutus  yultus,  et 
perspicua.oratio. 

XXXIY.    CiEBEMOKIiB, 

Pro. 

Yultus  et  gestus  decora  mo- 
deration verum  condimentum 
virtutis. 

Si  et  in  verbis  vulgo  pare- 
mus,  quidni  in  habitu  et  ge- 
stu? 

Qui  in  levibus  et  quotidiana 
consuetudine  decus  non  reti- 
net,  sit  licet  vir  magnus,  noris 


Quibus  artes  civiles  supra 
captum  ingenii  sunt,  iis  dissi- 
mulatio  pro  prudentia  erit. 

Qui  dissimulate  praecipuo  ad 
agendum  instrumento  se  pri- 
vat,  i.  e.  fide. 

Dissimulatio  dissimulatio- 
nem  inyitat. 

Qui  dissimulate  liber  non 
est. 


AUDACIA. 

Con. 

Audacia  stultitisB  yiator. 

Inverecundia  inutilis  nisi  ad 
imposturam. 

Confidentia  stultorum  im- 
peratrix,  prudentium  scurra. 

Audacia  est  stupor  quidam 
sensus,  cum  malitia  voluntatis. 


PtJNTOSS   AfFEOTATIO. 

Con. 

Quid  deformhis,  quam  see- 
nam  in  vitam  transferre  ? 

Ex  ingenuitate  decorum,  ex 
arte  odium. 

Magis  placent  cerussatas 
bucc»  et  calamistrata  coma, 
quam  cerussati  et  calamistrati 
mores. 

Qui  animum  ad  tarn  exiles 


>  This  word  Ib  clearly  a  mere  gloss,  being  the  English,  if  It  can  be  called  so,  of  that 
which  precedes  it  A  little  fUrther  on  Bacon  uses  the  word  "  punctus  **  as  a  Latin 
version  of  «*  punto ;  **  and  the  text  might  be  corrected  by  substituting  jntncU  for  puntos. 
Bat  I  should  prefer  to  omit  this  word  altogether. 
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tamen  hnne  tantnm  oertis  ho- 
rissapere. 

Virtus  et  prodentia^  aiiie 
ponctis^  yalut  per^riiUD  lin- 
guiB  sunt;  nam  Yulgo  non  in-* 
telligontur. 

Qui  vulgi  senaom  per  oon- 
gruitatem  non  novit»  is  A  nee 
per  obaervationem  noTerit^ 
omnium  stultissimus  est. 

Puncti^  translatio  sunt  yir- 
tutis  in  linguam  yemaculam. 

XXXV, 

Piro. 

Oratorum  am  jocus. 

Qui  in  omnibuB  modestnm 
leporem  miaoet,  libertatem  ani- 
mi  retinet. 

See  eat  supra  opinionem 
political  faoile  transire  a  jooo 
ad  seriumi  a  serio  ad  jooum. 

Veritatis  alias  non  perven- 
tur»  sflBpe  yehiculum  jocus. 


obseryationes  applicat,  magnse 
co^tationis  capax  non  est 

AffeetatiOi  ingenuitatis  pu- 
tredo  lucens.^ 


XXXVI. 

Annon  yides  omnes  se  qu»- 
rere?  At  amans  solus  se  in- 
yenit 

Non  est  melior  ordinatio 
animi,  quam  ex  imperio  afiectus 
alicujus  insignis. 

Qui  sapit^  desiderium  qu®- 
rat;  nam  qui  non  aliquid  in-* 


JOCL 

Ctm. 

Istos  deformitatum  ac  con- 
dnnitatum  aucupes,  quis  non 
contemnat? 

Berum  magnitudinem  eluere 
jocOi  improbum  artificium  est 

Jocos  turn  considera,  cum 
risu  destituti  sunt. 

Faceti  isti  fere  non  pene- 
trant ultra  superficiem  rerum, 
ubi  joci  sedes  est. 

Ubi  jocus  ad  seria  moment! 
aliquid  habet,  ibi  leyitas  pue- 
riUsest. 

Amor. 

Con. 

Amori  multum  debet  scena^ 
nibil  yita. 

Nil  tarn  yarii  nominis  est 
quam  amor ;  nam  res  aut  tarn 
stulta  est  ^ut  se  nesciat^  aut 
tarn  turpis  ut  se  fuco  oondat 

Odi  istos  Mono-Phronti- 
stas. 


The  Hune  Image  occurs  In  Ralegh's  Ly« : 

**  Oo  tell  the  Court  it  glows 
And  shines  like  rotten  wood." 
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signitear  appetite  ei  omnia  in- 
grata  sunt  et  tasdio  plena.^ 

Qnidiii  in  unitate  acquiescat 
unus? 

xxxvn. 

Pro. 

Eadem  facit  amicitia  qu» 
fortitudo^  sed  snavius. 

Suave  oondimenttim  omni- 
um bonorum  amicitia. 

Pesfflma  solitudo»  non  veras 
habere  amicitiaa. 

Digna  malte  fidei  ultio^  ami- 
citiis  privari« 

xxxvnL 

Pro. 

Adulatio  magis  ex  more, 
quam  ex  malitia. 

Laudando  instituere,  semper 
formula  fuit  debita  potentio- 
ribus. 


XXTOX. 

Pro. 

Yindicta  privata^  jjostitia 
agrestis. 

Qui  yim  rependit,  legem 
tantum  yiolat,  non  hominem. 

Utilis  metuB  ultionis  pri- 
▼atss ;  nam  leges  nimium  sspe 
dormiunt. 


Augusta  admodum  oontem- 
platio  amor» 


Amicitia* 

Con. 

Qui  amicitlas  arctas  copulate 
novas  necessitates  sibi  impo- 
nit. 

Animi  imbecilli  est,  partiri 
fortunam. 


Adulatio. 

Coii. 

Adulatio  stilus  servorum. 

Adulatio  calx  vitiorum. 

Adulatio  aucupii  illud  ge- 
nus, quod  similitudine  vocis 
aves  fallit. 

Adulationis  d^formitas  co- 
mica,  nocumentum  tragicum. 

Auribus  mederi  difficilli- 
mum. 

ViMDIOTA. 

Cofu 

Qui  ii^uriam  fecit,,  princi- 
pium  malo  dedit;  qui  reddidit, 
modum  abstulit. 

Yindicta,  quo  magia  natusa- 
lis,  eo  magis  coercenda. 

Qui  facile  injuriam  reddit, 
is  fortasse  tempore,  non  volun- 
tate,  posterior  erat. 


XL.  Innovatio. 
Pro. 
Omnis  medicina  innovatio. 


Con. 
If ovi  partus  deformes  sunt. 


>  •«  Qui  Dolet  fieri  desidiMiu,  amet.**  Ov.  Amoreg,  I.  9.  46. 

This  is  one  of  the  lines  contained  In  Bacon's  Promus,  —  J  S, 
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Qui  nova  remedia  iiigit, 
nova  mala  opperitur* 

Novator  mazimiiB  tempus: 
quidni  igitor  tempus  imite- 
mur? 

Ezempla  remota,  inepta 
sunt;  recentia^  oorrupta  et 
ambitioea. 

Imperitis  et  contentiosifl 
permittee  ut  ad  exempla  res 
agant. 

Sicut  qui  nobilitatem  in  fa- 
miliam  introducunt  digniores 
fere  sunt  posteris ;  ita  noyati- 
ones  renun  plerunque  prae- 
stant  iis  quse  ad  ezempla  fi- 
unt. 

Morosa  morum  retentio  res 
turbulenta  est^  mqae  ac  novi- 
tas. 

Cum  per  se  res  mutentur  in 
deterius^  si  oonsilio  in  melius 
non  mutentur,  quis  finis  erit 
mall? 

Moris  servi,  temporis  ludi- 
bria. 

XLL 

Fortuna  multa  festinanti 
vendit,  quibus  morantem  do- 
nat. 

Dum  initia  rerum  amplecti 
properamusy  umbras  prensa- 
mus. 

Fluctuantibus  rebus  adver- 
tendum,  inclinantibus  agen- 
dum. 

Prima  actionum  Argo  com- 
mittenda  sunt^  extrema  Bri- 
areo. 


Nullus  author  plaoet,  pr»ter 
tempus. 

Nulla  noTitas  absque  inju- 
ria; nam  pnesentia  conyellit. 

Quae  usu  obtinuere,  si  non 
bona,  at  saltem  apta  inter  se 
sunt. 

Quis  novator  tempus  imi- 
tatur ;  quod  novationes  ita  in- 
sinuate ut  sensus  fallant? 

Quod  pr»ter  spem  evenit, 
cui  prodest  minus  acceptum, 
cui  obest  magis  molestum. 


MOBA. 

Can. 

Occasio  primum  ansam  vasis 
porrigit,  deinde  ventrem. 

Occasio,  instar  Sibyllae,  mi- 
nuit  oblatum,  pretium  auget 

Celeritas  Oici  galea. 

Qu»  mature  fiunt,  judicio 
fiunt;  qu»  sero,  per  ambitum. 
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Pro. 

Qui  paryia  copiis  rem  ma- 
gnam  aggreditur,  fingit  oppor- 
tunitatem  ut  speret. 

Parvifl  apparatibos  non  for- 
tuna,  sed  pmdentia  emitor. 


Can. 

Optimtis  terminus  parandi, 
prima  occasio  agendi. 

Nemo  speret  ee  ibrtanam 
apparata  ligare  posse. 

Alternation  apparatus  et 
actionis^  politica  sunt ;  distin- 
ction tumida  et  infoelix. 

Magnus  apparatus,  prodigus 
et  temporis  et  rerum. 


XLin.  pRINOIPnS  OBSTABB. 


Pro. 

Plura  pericula  fidlunt,  quam 
vincunt. 

Minus  opeiis  est  periculo 
remedium  adhibere,  quam  pro- 
gression ejus  observare  et 
custodire.^ 

Non  jam  leve  est  pericnlum, 
A  leve  yideatur. 


Con. 

Docet  periculum  progredi 
qui  accingitur,  et  periculum 
figit  remedio. 

Etiam  in  remediis  periculo^ 
rum  levia  pericula  subsistunt. 

Prsestat  cum  paucis  peri- 
culis^  qu»  invaluerunt,  rem 
habere,  quam  cum  minis  sin- 
gulorum. 


XLIV.    CONSILIA    VIOLENTA. 


Con. 

Omne  remedium  yiolentum, 
pn^nans  novi  mali. 

Yiolenta  consilia  nemo  dat, 
praster  iram  et  metunu 


Pro. 

Qui  lenem  istam  prudentiam 
amplectuntur,  iis  augmenta 
mali  salubria  sunt 

Necessitas,  quss  viblenta 
consulil^  eadem  ezequitur. 

XLV.  Susnoio. 
Pro.  Con. 

Di£Sdentia  nervi  prudentifD ;         Suspicio  fidem  absolvit.^ 

I  H.  Bouillet  proposes  to  read  aUimatu),  bf  which  the  sense  would  be  rtrj  much 
improved.  [It  is  atUroHo  in  the  originaL  But  M.  BouU]et*s  reading  is  so  evidently 
right  that  I  have  introduced  it  into  the  text.  —  /.  5.] 

*  *<  If  a  man  watch  too  long,  it  is  odds  he  will  fiOl  asleep.**-*  ffsMys.*  Of  Ddugt, 
J.S. 

'  [Remediit  in  the  original  edition.]  The  sense  requires  rtmtdiiM  to  lie  replaced  by 
perienHt.  The  word  rm^diU  appears  to  have  been  accidentally  repeated  from  the  hut 
sentence.  [Or  suggested  by  rem^  which  in  the  original  stands  at  the  end  of  the  line 
immediately  below.  •* /.  SS\ 

*  **  Sospetto  licensa  fMe,"  is  an  Italian  proverb. 

VOL.  I.  Z  Z 
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at  suspido  medicamentma  ar- 
thriticunL 

Iferito  fi)w  fidea  auspecta 
est,  quam  snspicio  labafacit 

Suapicio  fnigilem  ^^em  sol- 
vit, fortem  intendit 


Sqspicionum  intemperies  est 
mania  qiuadam  civilu- 


XLVl.    Vebba  Legu. 


iVo. 

Non  est  interpretation  sed 
divinatio,  qu»  recedit  a  litera. 

Cum  receditur  a  litera,  ju- 
dex transit  in  legialatdireio. 

XLVII.  Pro  Testibus 
Pro. 

Secundum  oratorem  non 
secundum  causam  pronunciat, 
qui  argumentis  nititur. 

Qui  argumentis  potius  credit 
quam  testibus,  etiam  ingenio 
magis  debet  fidere  quam  sen- 
sui. 

Tutmn  foret  argumentis 
credere,  si  homines  nihil  ab- 
surdi  fiu)erent 

Argumenta,  cum  sint  costra 
tftstimonia,  hoc  prsBBtant;  ut 
res  mira  Yideator,  vou  autem 
ut  vera,* 


Can. 

Ex  omnibus  verbis  eliden- 
dus  est  sensus,  qui  interpre- 
tetur  singula. 

Pesaiim    tyrannis    lex 
equuleo. 


in 


OONTQA  AbQUHBNTA. 

Ccn. 

Si  testibus  credendum  sit 
contra  argumenta,  sufficit  tan- 
tum  judicem  esse  non  surdunu 

Argumenta  antidotum  con- 
tra venena  testimoniorum. 

lis  probationibus  tutissimo 
creditur,  quae  rarissime  men- 
tiuntur. 


Atque  hffic  AiUtitheta  (qu»  nunc  proposxumua)  fortasse  tanti 
non  fiierint ;  sed  cum  jam  olim  parata  et  coUecta  a  nobis  essent, 
noluimus  diligenti»  nostra  juvenilis  fructum  perire;  prsesertim 
cum  (si  quis  acutius  introspiciat)  semina  sint,  non  flores.  In 
illo  autem  adolescentiam  plane  i^irant,  quod  sint  in  Morali  sive 
Demonstni^vo  genere  uberiora;  in  Deliberative  et  Judicial! 
perpauca*. 


>  It  would  seem  that  the  last  dause  ought  to  be  *'non  aatem  ut  non  vera;  **  Ihe 
rt9  being  the  matter  in  favour  of  whieh  testimony  has  been  produced. 
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Tertia  Collection  qxm  pertmet  ad  Promptaariam^  atque  etiam 
deiideratwr,  est  ea  quam  vocare  placet  Farmulatum  Minorum^ 
Ill»  autem  sunt  veluti  vestibular  posticae^  ante-camerflSn  re- 
camer83,  transitasn  &C.5  orationis ;  qusB  indiscriminatim  omnibus 
subjectis  competere  possint.  Quales  sunt  Pnefationes,  Con- 
dusiones^  Digressiones,  TransitioneSr  Promissiones^  Dedina- 
tioneS)  et  plurima  ejusmodi.  Quemadmodum  enim  in  aedificiis 
plurimuili  ftcit  et  ad  yoluptatem  et  ad  usnm^  ut  frontispicia^ 
gradus^  ostia,  fenestrse,  aditus,  transitus,  et  hujusmodi,  commode 
distribnantnr;  eodem  modo  etiam  in  oratione  fit,  ut  additamenta 
et  interpositiones  ists  (si  decore  ^t  perite  formentur  et  collo- 
centur)  plurimum  turn  gratice  turn  commodltatis  universaa  ora- 
tionis structursB  adjiciant.  Harum  Formularum  ezemplum 
unum  aut  alteram  proponemus,  neque  diutius  iisdem  immora- 
bimur.  Etsi  enim  sint  res  baud  exigui  usus,  tamen  cumi  nihil 
in  his  addamus  de  nostro,  sed  timtum  Formulas  nudas  ex  De- 
mosthene  aut  CSeerone  aut  alio  quopiam  selecto  authore  de- 
scribamus,  inferius  quiddam  videntur  quam  ut  in  eo  tempus 
teramus. 

Exempla  Formulafum  Minorum. 

CONOLUSIO  DBUBBBATIYJk 

Sic  et  culpam  pr»teritam  fas  erit  redimere^  et  futuris  incom- 
modis  eadem  opera  prospicere. 

PAKrmONIS  AOCtntATJB  GOBOLLABIUK. 

Ut  omnes  intelQgant  nihil  me  et  subterfiigere  Yoluisse  reti- 
cendo,  aut  obscurare  dicendo.* 

Transktk)  ouk  Monito. 
Yerum  hisc  ita  prastereamnsy  ut  tamen  intuentes  et  respe- 
etantes  relinquajpus.* 

PR2B-OGCt7PATIO  OONTBA  OPUaONBU  OnrBTSBATAM. 

Faciam  ut  intelligatis  in  tota  causa  quid  res  ipsa  tulerit,  quid 
error  affinxerit,  quid  inyidia  conflaverit.^ 

'  The  PromuM  already  referred  to  (p.  627.)  contains  some  of  theie  formuUe. 

*  Cicero  pro  Ouent  c.  1.  Bat  the  quotation  is  inaccurate.  The  original  is  «  nihil 
me  nee  suhterfUgere  voluisM  reticendo  nee  obscurare  dicenda"  It  is  probable  thct 
Bacon  intended  to  write  aiU  where  tt  now  stands. 

*  Id.  pro  Sezt  c  ft.     A  phrase  resembling  Dante's 

«  Non  ragloniam  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e  passa." 

*  UL  pro  Gloent.  c  4« 
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HflBC  pauca  enumerasse^  ad  ezempla  satis  fuerit;  cum  quibus 
Appendices  Rhetorics,  qu»  ad  Promptuariam  spectant,  con- 
cludimus. 


CAPUT  IV. 
Appendieei  penerales  dua  Tradiiiv<B  ;  Critica  et  Paddagogica. 

SuPEBSUNT  diuB  appendices  Traditiv»  in  genere;  altera 
Critica,  altera  Pasdagogica.  Sicut  enim  pars  TraditivaB  prsd- 
cipoa  in  Scriptione  Libromm  consistit,  ita  pars  ejus  relativa 
in  Librorum  yersatur  Lectione.  Lectio  auteni  yel  magi- 
strorum  ope  rector,  yel  industria  cujusque  propria  perficitar ; 
atque  huic  r^i  insenriunt  doctrinie  illse,  quae  diximus,  duas. 

Ad  Criticam  spectant  primo  authorum  probatorum  limata 
correctio  et  emendata  editio ;  quibus  et  ipsorum  authorum  honor 
yindicatur,  et  studiosis  lumen  praefertur.  Qua  tamen  in  re,  stodiis 
haud  parum  detrimenti  intulit  quorundam  hominum  diligentia 
temeraria.  Criticis  enim  haud  paucis  mos  est,  ubi  inciduut  in 
quidpiam  quod  non  intelligunt,  yitium  statim  in  ezemplari 
supponere ;  yeluti  in  illo  loco  Taciti :  cum  quasdam  colonia  jus 
asyli  apud  senatum  assereret,  narrat  Tacitus  non  aequis  admo- 
dum  auribuB  quae  ab  iis  proferebantur  fuisse  ab  imperatore  et 
senatu  audita ;  itaque  legati  causa  diffisi  bonam  pecunis  sum- 
mam  Tito  Yinio  dederunt,  ut  eis  patrocinaretur ;  hoc  itaque 
pacto  res  obtinuit  Turn  (inquit  Tacitus)  dignitas  et  antiquiUu 
coloniiB  valuii :  quasi  argumenta  quas  antea  leyia  yidebantur, 
accedente  pretio,  noyum  tum  pondus  accepissent.  At  Criticus 
quidam,  non  ex  infimis,  yerbuni  Tum  expunxit,  et  Tantum  re- 
posuit.^  Atque  hac  praya  Criticorum  consuetudine  factum  est, 
ut  (quod  nonnemo  prudenter  notayit)  exemplaria  maxime  casti- 
gata  sint  scBpenumero  minime  omnium  casta.  Quinimo,  ut  yerum 
dicamus,  nisi  Critic!  fiierint  emditi  in  scientiis  illis  de  quibus 
libri  ab  ipsis  editi  tractant,  periculo  diligentia  eorum  non  yacat 

*  Justus  Lipsius,  in  his  first  edition  of  Tscitus,  puts  the  following  note  at  laon, 
**  Fortd  tantum  ;  '*  but  he  docs  nut  alter  the  text,  and  in  subsequent  editions  the  note 
is  omitted.  That  Bacon  had  but  an  imperfect  recollection  of  the  passage,  is  plain  from 
his  substituting  the  name  of  Tilus  yinius  for  that  of  Fabius  yalens,  and  firom  his 
mentioning  the  senate,  as  if  the  transaction  had  taken  place  at  Rome.  It  was  by  a 
donative  to  the  soldiery  that  the  colony  of  yienna  was  saved,  not  (directly  at  least)  by 
a  bribe  to  their  leader ;  though  Tacitus  adds  that  it  was  believed  that  he  ako  had  been 
bought  over,  —  *•  ipsum  Yalentem  magnd  pccunia  emptum.**—  Biat  i.  66. 
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Secundo  ad  Criticam  spectant  authonim  interpretatio  et  ex- 
plication commentarii,  scholia,  notse,  spicilegia,  et  similia.  In 
istiusmodi  autem  laboribus  pessimus  ille  Criticorum  nonnuUos 
quasi  morbus  invasit,  ut  multa  ex  obscurioribus  transiliant,  in 
satis  yero  perspicuis  ad  fastidium  usque  immorentur  et  expati- 
entur.  Scilicet  non  tarn  illud  agitur  ut  author  ipse  illustretur, 
quam  ut  Criticus  ille  multiplicem  suam  eruditionem  et  ya- 
riam  lectionem,  ubique  arrepta  occasioned  ostentet  Optandum 
inprimis  foret  (licet  hesc  res  ad  Traditiyam  principalem,  non 
ad  Appendices  pertineat)  ut  qui  argumenta  obscuriora  et  no- 
biliora  pertractet  scriptor,  suas  ipse  explicationes  aubjungat; 
ut  et  teztus  ipse  digressionibus  aut  explicationibus  non  abrum- 
patur^  et  notse  a  scriptoris  mente  non  recedant.  Cujusmodi 
quidpiam  suspicamur  de  Theone  Eudidis.^ 

Tertio  ad  Criticam  spectat  (quod  etiam  nomen  eidem  indidit) 
de  authoribus  quos  edunt  breye  aliquod  judicium  interponere ; 
et  illos  cum  caeteris  scriptoribus  qui  eadem  tractant  comparare ; 
ut  per  hujusmodi  censuram  studiosi  et  de  librorum  delectu 
moneantur,  et  ad  ipsam  lectionem  eorum  instructiores  aceedant. 
Atque  hoc  ultimum  est  Criticorum  tanquam  cathedra,  quam 
certe  nostra  setate  nobilitarunt  yiri  nonnuUi  magni,  majores 
certe  nostro  judicio  quam  pro  modulo  Criticorum. 

Ad  Pasdagogicam  quod  attinet,  breyissimum  foret  dictu, 
Ccnsule  scholas  Jesuitarum  :  nihil  enim,  quod  in  usum  yenit, 
his  melius.  Nos  tamen  pauca  more  nostro  monebimus,  tan- 
quam spicas  legentes.  Omnino  institutionem  pueritise  et  juyen- 
tutis  coUegiatam  probamus ;  non  in  sedibus  priyatis ;  non  sub 
ludi-magistris  tantum.  Adest  adolescentulis  in  Collegiis  aemu- 
latio  major  erga  sequales  ;  adest  quoque  ipse  yultus  et  aspectus 
yirorum  grayium,  quod  facit  ad  yerecundiam^  et  teneros  animos 
etiam  a  principio  conformat  ad  exemplar ;  denique  sunt  quidem 
plurima  Educationis  Collegiatae  commoda.  In  Ordine  autem 
et  Modo  disciplinae,  illud  inprimis  consuluerim ;  ut  cayeatur  a 
campendiis  et  a  pr<Bcocitate  quadam  doctrin€e,  quae  ingenia  reddat 
audacula,  et  magnos  profectus  potius  ostentet  quam  faciat. 
Quin  et  fnyendum  nonnihil  tngeniarum  Uberiati,  ut  si  quis  quie 
ex  more  disciplinse  sunt  faciat,  et  simul  tempus  ad  alia  in  quas 

>  It  leems  probable  that  this  remark,  showing  a  kind  of  reading  with  which  Bacon 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  fiunillar  (vide  supri  p.  677.),  was  derived  from  his  ftiend 
Sir  Henry  Savile.  We  find  Thcon*s  tervices  in  relation  to  EncUd's  EttmaUt  depre- 
ciatingly spoken  of  in  Savi1e*s  PraiteHone$  tn$dtcim  in  Prineipium  Elementorum 
Euclidit  (1G21),  pp.  12,  13. 
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propenfiUB  est  aufiiiretiir,  ne  utique  oohibeatiir«  Porro  operse 
pretiqm  fuerit  diligenter  aaimadTertere  (qaod  fortarae  adhue 
non  fuerit  notatum)  ease  duos  assuefaciendi  et  ezercendi  et 
prasparandi  bgeuia  modos»  eosque  tanquam  anttstrophos.  Alter 
tneipii  afaeiliaribus,  et  ad  magis  ardua  paulatim  deducit;  alter 
ab  initio  duriora  imperat  et  urget^  ut  iis  obteiiti%  facnlioribns 
quia  etiam  suayiter  perfungi  possit.  Alia  enim  est  methodus^ 
incipere  uatare  cum  utribus,  qui  sublevent;  alia  inapere  sal- 
tare  cum  calceis  ponderosis,  qui  aggravent.  Neqne  facile  est 
dictu^  quantum  harum  methodorum  prudens  intermixtio  con* 
ferat  ad  promovendas  tarn  animi  quam  corporis  facultates.  Item 
applicatio  et  dekctua  itudiorum,  pro  natura  ingeniorum  quss 
erudiuntur,  res  est  mngularis  et  usns  et  judidi ;  quain  etiam 
bene  et  vcre  notatam  et  perspectam  magistri  parentibus  adole« 
scentium  debent;  ut  de  genere  vit»,  cui  filios  sues  destinent^ 
Qonsulere  possent  Yerum  et  illud  attentius  paulo  observan- 
dum;  non  tantum  in  iis  ad  qu»  natura  quisque  sua  fertur 
longe  maximos  fieri  profectus;  sed  etiam  ad  ea  ad  qu»  vitio 
naturae  quis  maxime  fuerit  inhabilis,  reperiri  in  studiis  ad  hoe 
proprle  delectis  remedia  et  curationes.  Exempli  gratia;  si 
cuipiam  ingenium  tale  sit  quale  est  avium^  ut  facile  abripiatur^ 
net  permoram  (qualem  oportet)  intentum  esse  sustineat;  re- 
medium  buic  rei  probebunt  Mathematical  in  quibus  si  eyagetur 
paulo  mens,  de  integro  renovanda  est  demonstratio.  Etiam 
exereitiarum,  in  erudiendo,  partes  liquet  esse  vel  maximas.  At 
illud  a  panels  notatum  est,  quod  exerdtiorum  debeat  ease  non 
solum  prudens  institutio,  sed  etiam  prudens  intermissio.  Opti- 
me  siquidem  Cicero  notavit,  gtiod  in  exereiHis  plerumque  exer- 
ceri  contingat  non  minus  vitia  quam  fdcuUatei^,  adeo  ut  malus 
habitus  quaudoque  simul  acquiratur  et  se  insinuet  cum  bono. 
Itaque  tulius  est  intermittere  exercitia,  et  subinde  repetere, 
quam  assidue  continuare  et  urgere.  Yerum  de  his  satis.  Sunt 
certe  h»  res  prime  aspectu  minus  grandes  et  solennes,  sed 
fructuos»  tamen  et  efBoaces,  Quemadmodum  enim  in  plantas 
ad  fcdlicitatem  vel  infoBlicitatem  ipsarum  plurimum  faciunt  in- 
juriae  aut  auxilia  qua^  tisdem  cum  tenerad  fuissent  intenrenerint ; 
quemadmodum  etiam  mcrementa  ilia  immensa  Impexii  Romani 
merito  a  quibusdam  attribuuntur  virtuti  et  prudentiae  sex  il- 

1  Ciccr.  d«  Or«tor.  i.  33.  [Compare  tbe  Essay  om  Nahtre  in  Afm  :—•*  Let  not  a 
man  force  a  habit  upon  himself  with  a  perpetual  oontlonanre,  bnt  with  some  tntermis- 
Bion.  For  both  the  pause  reinforceth  the  new  onset :  and,  if  a  man  that  is  not  perfect 
be  ever  in  pracUce,  he  shall  as  well  practise  his  errors  as  his  abilities,  and  Induce  one 
habitof  both.''  —  /.^.] 
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lorum  Begum,  Qui  eideis  in  |>ueritia  sua  teluti  tutored  fiierunt 
aut  nutritii  ^ :  mo  cette  cultura  et  instittttio  annorum  puerilium 
aut  teneriorum  ead  habet  vires,  lieet  Jatenteis  et  thinifiie  -  in 
oujusvifl  observationem  incurrenteB^  4uaa  neque  tempom  diu- 
turtutad  neque  labormn  afisiduit^is  ^t  oontenti<»  tk)ritea  mtsd& 
liiattiriore  possint  alio  modo  89quipiunb*e.  Non  aba  1*6  ftierit 
6tiam  notare,  facilitates  yel  mediooresj  si  iii  ntagnos  viros  aut 
res  magiUMS  inciderint,  graves  et  in^ignes  iRtarduiii  pifodttcere 
effectus.  Ejns  rei  ponemus  exemplutn  memoirabile ;  quod  eo 
magis  addubimus,  quia  Jesuit®  eandem  diitoiplinani  non  videntur 
aspemari;  sano  (ut  nobis  Videtur)  judloiob  Atque  est  res^ 
quse  si  sit  professoria,  infamis  est;  verum  dlsoiplinaria  facta, 
ex  optimis  est  Intelligimus  Hutem  AcU^im  Theairalem; 
quippe  quae  m^noriam  roborat;  toms  et  pronunciationis  te- 
nutn  atqti^  effieaciani  temperat;  vultum  ei  gestiim  ad  decorum 
oomponlt  \  fidiiciam  non  parvam  conciliat ;  denique  oculis  ho- 
mlnum  juvenes  assueiacit.  Erit  autem  ^kemplum^  e  Tacito 
desumptum,  Yibuleni  cujusdam,  olim  histrionlSj  tunc  teinporis 
autem  militantis  in  kgionibus  Pannoiiicis.  Ilto  sub  excessu 
Augustl  seditionem  moterat,  ita  ut  Bl^sus  prttfe(stus  aliquos 
ex  seditiosis  in  carcerem  conjiceretL  Milites  vero,  unpressionci 
fackt,  iHod  effractis  carceribus  liberarunt.  At  Yibttlenus^  apud 
milites  f50Rdonab(mdtts,  sic  orsud  est;  Voi  {inqUityhU  innocen- 
tibus  et  miserritnis  lucetn  et  spiHium  reddidistisi  sed  quia  frcdri 
meo  vitam,  quis  f^airem  mihi  reddttf  ^fUM  fHissum  ad  vos  a 
Germanico  exercitu  de  iomihunAHi  d^mnt&dis  ndcte  proxima  ju-- 
gulavit  per  gladiatores  iuos,  ^/itos  hi  (hntium  militum  habet  tztque 
armat.  Responded  Blcsse,  ubi  cadaver  abjeceris?  Ne  hosfes 
quidem  sepulturam  invident.  Cum  osculis,  cum  lachrymis  da* 
l&rem  meum  implevero,  me  quoque  trucidari  jube ;  dum  inter- 
fectos,  nullum  ob  sceltu,  sed  quia  utilitati  legianum  consulebamus, 
hi  sepeliant^  Quibus  verbis  invidiam  ac  consternationis  nimium 
quantum  concivit;  adeo  ut  nisi  brevi  postea  innotuisset  nihil 
horum  fuisse,  quinetiam  fratrem  eum  nunquam  habuisse,  vix 
a  prsefecto  milites  manus  abstinuissent ;  ille  vero  rem  totam 
tanquam  fabulam  in  scena  peregit 

Nunc  vero  ad  colophonem  pervenimus  tractatus  nostri  de 
Doctrinis  Kationalibus.  In  quibus,  lioet  a  partitionibus  re- 
ceptis  interdum  recesserimus,  nemo  tamen  existimet  nos  illas 

>  See  MacchlAvdU,  IMsconl  [1.  19.]-  '  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  16--22. 
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omneB  improbttre  partitionee  quibiia  uai  mm  sornxm.    Duplex 
enim  nobia  imponitiir  neoessitas  partitioiieB  mntandi.  Una,  quia 
hmc  dxto,  nimirum  res  natura  proximas  in  unam  dassem  iedi« 
gere,  et  res  ad  osom  promendaa  conjicere  in  nnnm  cnnmhimj 
fine  ipso  et  intentione  sunt  omnino  divena.     Exempli  gratia ; 
secretarinB  aliqnis    regia   ant  reipublicaB^  in  muflflBo  cbartaa 
snaa  ita  procnldnbio  diatriboit,  ut  qno  similia  eint  natar»  ai^ 
mnl  c<nnponat ;  veluti  foedera  aeoranm,  aeorsnm  mandata»  literaa 
ab  exieria,  literaa  domeaticaa,  et  aimilia,  aeorsnm  omnia:  contra, 
in  acrinio  aliqno  particniari  illaa  mmul  oomponit,  qnaa,  licet 
diverai  generia  aunt^  aimul  tamen  naui  fore  exiatimeti     Sic  ni- 
mirum, in  hoc  uniyeraali  acienti»  repoaitorio,  nobia  pro  natmra 
remm  ipaarum  partitionea  erant  inatituendaB ;  cum  tamen^  ai 
particnlaria  aliqna  acientia  fuiaaet  pertractanda,  partitionea  fii- 
isaemna  aecuti  naui  et  praxi  potiua  accommodataa.    Altera  ne- 
ceaaitaa  partitionea  mutandi  eat,  quia  Deaideratorum  ad  acientiaa 
adjectio,  et  eorum  cum  reliquis  in  int^;rum  corpua  redactio, 
etiam,   per   conaequentiam,  acientiarum   ipaarum    partitionea 
tranatulit.     Nam  (demanstrationia  gratia),  eato  qiiod  artea  qu» 
habentur  rationem  habeant  numeri  15,  adjectia  autem  Deai- 
deratia  numeri  20.     Dico  quod  partea  numeri  15,  non  aunt 
e«dem  partea  quie  numeri  20.     Nam  partea  numeri  15, 
aunt*  3  et  5 ;  partea  vero  numeri  20  aunt  2,  4,  5, 
et  10.    Itaque  patet,  quod  hiec  aliter 
fieri  non  potuerint.    Atque  de 
SeieniuB  J^ffficis  h»C 
dicta  aint 
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AD   REGEM   SUUM. 

CAPUT  h 

PartiHo  EthiciB  in  Dootrinam  de  Exemplar!,  et  Georgica 
ATiimi.  PartiHo  Hxemplaris  (scilicet  Bom)  in  Bonum  Sim- 
plez»  et  Bonum  Comparatom.  Partitio  Boni  Simplicis  in 
Bonum  Individuale,  et  Bonum  Communioiiifl. 

Pebtektum  est  (Bex  optime)  ad  Ethicam,  quso'  Yoluntatem 
Humanam  intuetur  et  tractat  Yoluntatem  gubemat  recta 
ratio,  sedudt  bonum  apparens.  Voluntatis  stimuli,  affectus; 
ministri,  organa  et  motus  voluntariL  De  hac  Salomon,  Ante 
omnia  (inquit)  custodi,  Fili,  cor  tuum;  nam  inde  procedunt 
actianes  vit(B.^  In  hujus  Scienti»  pertractatione,  qui  de  ea 
scripserunt  perinde  mihi  fecisse  yidentur,  ac  si  quis  scribendi 
artem  tradere  pollicitus  pulchra  tantum  exhibeat  exemplaria 
Uterarum,  tarn  simplidum  quam  copulatarum;  de  calamo  vero 
ducendo  aut  modis  characteres  efformandi  nihil  prsrapiat  Ita 
et  isti  proposuerunt  nobis  exemplaria  bella  et  luculenta  atque 
desoriptiones  sive  imagines  acctuutas  Boni,  Yirtutb,  Offioiorum, 
FoBlicitatis,  tanquam  vera  objecta  et  scopos  voluntatis  et  appe* 
titus  humani ;  verum  quomodo  quis  possit  optime  ad  hos  soopos 
(exoellentes  sane  et  bene  ab  illis  positos)  coUimare ;  boo  est, 
quibus  rationibus  et  institutis  animus  ad  ilia  assequenda  subigi 

"  Pro?.  W.  23. 
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et  compoiii  poesit;  aut  nihil  pnodpiont,  aut  perfdnctorie  et 
minus  utiliter.  Disseramns  quantum  libuerit  yirtutes  morales 
in  animo  humano  esse  habitualiter,  non  naturaliter ' ;  distin- 
guamus  solenniter  inter  spiritus  generosos  et  yulgus  ignobile^ 
quod  illi  rationum  momentis,  hi  pr»mio  aut  poena  ducantur ; 
prsdoipiamos  ingeniose  animnm  humanum,  ut  rectifioetur^  initar 
bacilli  in  contrariam  partem  inclinationis  suie  flecti  oportere  ^ ; 
aliaque  insuper  hiijusmodi  hinc  Indd  spargilmus ;  longe  tamen 
abest,  ut  hsec  et  aJia  id  genus  absentiam  rei  exeusent  quam 
modo  requirimus. 

Hujusce  neglectus  causam  hand  aliam  esse  reor  quam  laten- 
tem  ilium  scopulum^  ad  quem  tot  ScientisB  navicube  impin- 
gentes  naufragia  pass®  sunt ;  nimirum  qiiod  fiistidiant  scriptores 
versari  in  rebus  yulgatis  et  plebeiis,  qu»  nee  satis  subtiles  sint 
ad  disputandum,  nee  satis  illustres  ad  omandum.  Sane  hand 
facile  quis  verbis  assequatur,  quantam  calamitatem  attulerit 
hoc  ipsmn  quod  dicimus;  quod  homines  ingenita  superbia  et 
gloria  vana  eas  materias  tractationmn  eosque  modos  tractandi 
sibi  delegerint,  qu»  ingenia  ipsorum  potius  commendent  quam 
lectorum  utilitatibus  inserviant.  Optime  Seneca,  Nocet  illU 
eloqtientia,  quibtts  nan  rerumfacit  cujnditat0mp$9d  8Ui^ ;  diquidem 
scripta  talia  esse  debent  ut  amores  doemneittonnn  ipsOrum,  non 
doctorum,  excitent.  E  igitnr  recta  incedunt  tdb^  qui  de  con- 
siliis  suis  id  prsedicare  possint  quod  fecit  Demosthenes,  atque 
hac  clausula  ea  condudere ;  Qu<b  sifeeeritis,  non  aratorem  dun'* 
taxat  inprtBsentia  laudabiiis,  sed  vosmetipsos  etiam  non  ita  multo 
post  statu  rerum  vestrarum  meUore^  Ego  certe  (Kex  optime), 
ut  do  meipso  quod  res  est  loquar,  et  in  iis  qu8B  nunc  edo  et  in 
iis  quae  in  posterum  meditor  dignitatem  ingenii  et  nominis  mei 
(si  qua  sit)  siepius  sciens  et  volens  projicio,  dum  conunodis 
humanis  inserviam;  quique  architectus  fortasse  in  fhilosophia. 

'  Bacon  ftfefi  to  the  Artstotelltti  definition  of  rfftn^,  l|ii  irpcucfuc^  rdv  Uorros, 
wUch  St  Thomat  MuIdm  thuf  iUtutratei  ^  *•  Sunt  mitem  qiuMlnn  jiMexCUe  qam 
secundum  seiptas  sunt  deteimtauite  ad  suos  actus"  (that  is,  naturaliter)  "slcut 
potentlsB  natnralev  activs,  et  Ideo  hujusmodl  potentttf  natuta!^  sefAndtAn  seljisas 
dicuntur  iFiitates,  poCentift  autem  ratlonalet  qua  sunt  propria^  horninb  nvni  aunt  de- 
terminats  ad  unum,  sed  se  habent  indeterminate  ad  malta,  detenninantur  autem  ad 
uctttt  per  haUtura,  et  ideovirtutes  humame  habltua  suAl**«^  AoiiC  TkeoL  i.  2^**  45. 1. 

*  Arist  Eth.  ad  Nicotti.  U«  9. 

*  Ep.  62.  sub  fin. :  -»**  Ad  rem  commoTtantur,  non  *d  verba  composlta.  Alloqut 
Boeet  SlUs  elo4aentia«  si  non  remm  cupiAtateiu  UiOt,  w6A  •ul.'*  Seneoa.  IV  a^eiiklng 
of  the  anditors  of  popular  leotnrers  on  philosophy.  The  only  hind  of  applause  which 
he^ould  allow  the*  lecturer  to  affiect  or  the  audience  to  bestow,  is  that  of  young  men 
so  stirred  by  the  matter  that  they  cannot  refrain.  ^  /.  S, 

*  Demosth.  OJynth.  11.  ad  calc. 
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et  scientiis  esse  debeam,  etiam  operarius  et  bajulus  et  quidvis 
demum  fio ;  cum  baud  pauca^  qii»  onmino  fieri  neoesse  at,  alii 
autem  ob  innatain  euperbiam  subterfugiant^  ipee  eustineam  et 
ezequar.  Yerum  (ut  ad  rem  redeamns)  quod  ooepimuB  dicere^ 
delegenmt  dbi  pbiloaophi  in  Ethica  mafwam  quaadam  materia 
aplendidam  et  niteutem,  in  qua  potissimum  vel  tngenii  aomnen 
Yel  doquentitt  vigorem  venditare  poasint.  Qu»  vero  practicam 
maxime  instruunt^  quandoquidem  tam  belle  omari  non  possint^ 
maxima  ex  parte  omiserunt. 

Neque  tamen  debuerant  viri  tam  eximii  desperasae  de  for- 
tuna  eimili  ei  quam  poeta  YiigiliuB  et  aibi  spondere  ausus  .et 
reyera  consequutus  est ;  qui  non  minorem  eloquentie^  ingenii, 
et  eruditionis  gloriam  adeptus  est  in  explioando  observationee 
agricultttne,  quam  Mnesa  res  gestas  heroicas  enarrando. 

Nee  sum  anlmi  dubius,  verbis  ea  vincere  xaagniim 
Quam  Bit,  et  angustis  his  addere  rebus  honoremJ 

Certe  si  serio  homijoibus  cordi  sit,  non  in  otio  scribere  qu»  per 
otium  legantuTj  sed  revera  vitam  activam  instruere  et  subor- 
nare^  Georgica  ista  Animi  Humani  non  minore  in  pretio  apud 
homines  haberi  debeant,  quam  heroics  illse  effigies  Yirtutis^ 
Boni,  et  FoBlicitatis^  in  quibus  tam  operose  est  insudatum. 

Partiemur  igitur  Ethicam  in  doctrinas  principales  duas; 
alteram  de  Exemplari  sive  Imagine  Boni;  alteram  de  Begi- 
mine  et  Cultura  Animi,  quam  etiam  partem  Georgica  Animi 
appeUare  consueyimus.  Ilia  Naturam  Boni  describit»  hiec 
Regulas  de  animo  ad  illam  conformando  pnescribit. 

Doctrina  de  Exemplari  (quao  Boni  Naturam  intuetur  et 
describit)  Bonum  considerat  ant  Simplex,  aut  Comparatum; 
aut  Grenera  (inquam)  Boni,  aut  Gradus*  In  posteriore  horum,. 
disputationes  illas  infinitas  et  speculationes  circa  Boni  Supre- 
mum  Gradum,  quem  Foelicitatem,  Beatitudinem,  Summum 
Bonum  vocitarunt,  (qu»  ethnicis  instar  theologise  erant) 
Christiana  tandem  fides  sustulit,  et  missas  fecit.  Quemad- 
modum  enim  Aristoteles  ait,  Adolescentes  posse  etiam  heatos 
esse,  sed  non  aliter  quam  spe  ^ ;  eodem  modo,  a  Christiana  fide 
edocti,  debemus  noe  omnes  minorum  et  adolesoeBtvm-  loco  sta- 
tuere>  ut  non  aliam  foelickatem  cogitemus  quam  qus^  in  spe 
sita  est. 

Liberati  igitur  (boma  aribua)  ab  hac  Doetrina,  tanquam  de 

*  Gcorg.  lil.  269.  '  AriBtot  Eth.  %A  Mlooin.  L  10. 
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ooelo  ethBioomm^  (qua  ia  parte  proculdubio  elevationem  natona 
huoaaiuB  attribttemnt  majorem  quam  cujus.illa  esset  capaz; 
videmus  enim  quali  oothumo  Seneca,  Vere  magnum  habere 
fragiUtatem  haminit,  securitatem  Dei^)  reliqua  certe  ab  iUis 
circa  Doctrinam  Exemplaris  tradita,  minore  aut  veritatis  aut 
aobrietatis  jactura,  mi^na  ex  parte  recipere  possnmuB.  Etenim 
quod  ad  Naturam  Boni  Positiyi  et  Simplicis  spectat^  illam 
certe  pulcherrime  et  ad  vivum  yeluti  in  tabulis  ezimiis  de* 
pinzerunt ;  yirtutum  et  officiorum  figuras,  posituras,  genera,  af- 
finitates,  partes,  subjecta,  provincias,  aotiones,  dispensationes^ 
diligentiflsime  sub  oculos  reprassentantes.  Neque  hie  finis; 
nam  h»c  omnia  animo  humano,  magno  quoque  argumentorum 
acumine  et  vivacitate  et  suasionum  dulcedine,  commendarunt 
atque  insinuarunt.  Quinetiam  (quantum  verbis  pnestari  possit) 
eadem  contra  pravoe  et  populares  errores  et  insultus  fidelissime 
muniyerunt.  Quatenus  yero  ad  Naturam  Boni  Comparati, 
huic  rei  etiam  nullo  modo  defuerunt;  in  constituendis  trinis 
illis  Ordinibus  Bonorum ' ;  in  collatione  Vitffi  Contemplatiyse 
cum  Actiya';  in  cUscriminatione  Yirtutis  cum  Beluctatione  et 
Virtutis  jam  Securitatem  nactas  et  confirmatae ;  in  confiictu  et 
pugna  Honesti  et  Utilis;  in  Yirtutum  inter  se  Libramine, 
nimirum  cui  qiueque  praeponderet ;  et  similibus.  Adeo  ut 
banc  partem  de  Exemplari  insigniter  excultam  jam  esse,  et 
antiques  in  ea  re  mirabiles  se  yiros  pnestitisse,  reperiam ;  ita 
tamen,  ut  philosophos  longo  post  se  interyallo  reliquerit  pia  et 
strenua  theologorum  diligentia,  in  Officiis  et  Virtutibus  Mora- 
libus  et  Casibus  Conscientia^  et  Peccati  Circumscriptionibus 
pensitandis  et  deierminandis  exercitata*^ 

Nihilo  secius  (ut  ad  Philosophos  redeamus)  si  illi  (antequam 
ad  populares  et  receptas  notiones  Virtutis,  Vitii,  Doloris,  Vo- 
luptatis,  et  caeterorum  se  applicassent)  supersedissent  paulisper, 
et  radices  ipsas  Boni  et  Mali  et  radicum  illarum  fibras  indagas- 
sent;  ingentem  meo  judicio  lucem  illis  omnibus  quae  postea  in 
inquisitionem  yentura  fuissent,  afiudissent;  ante  omnia,  si 
Naturam  Berum  non  minus  quam  Axiomata  Moralia  consuluis- 

*  **  Ecoe  ret  magna,  habere  imbedUitatem  hominis,  securitatem  DeL**  —  Semec  Ep. 
53. 

'  Namely,  tbe  good  which  relates  reapeetiyely  to  mind,  body,  and  estate.    See 
Aritt  Eth.  ad  Nieom,  L  8.  8. 
>  Arist  Eth.  ad  Nicom.  z.  7. 

*  The  aggregate  of  these  inquiries  constitutes  what  was  called  moral  theology,  which 
in  the  later  developments  of  scholasticism  was  treated  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  sub- 
jects  contained  in  a  **  Summa  Theologlee." 
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eent^  doctrinas  rafts  minus  prolizas^  ma^  autem  pfoftindas 
reddidissent.  Quod  cmn  ab  illis  ant  omnino  omissam  ant  con* 
fuse  admodum  tractatum  fuerit,  nos  breyiter  retractabimus,  et 
Fontes  ipsoa  Berum  Moralium  aperire  et  purgare  conabimur ; 
antequam  ad  Doctrinam  de  Cultura  Animi,  quam  ponimus 
ut  Desideratam^  peryeiiiamu&  Hoc  enim  (ut  arbitramur) 
Doctrinam  de  Exemplari  noYis  quodammodo  viribus  donabit 

Inditus  est  atque  impressus  unicuique  rei  appetitus  ad  du- 
plicem  Naturam  Boni :  alteram^  qua  res  Totum  quiddam  est  in 
Beipsa;  alteram^  qua  est  Pars  Totius  alicujus  Majoris.  Atque 
posterior  base  ilia  altera  dignior  est  et  potentior ;  cum  tendat 
ad  conservationem  Fonn»  Amplioris.  Nominetur  prima  Bo^ 
num  Individudle,  sive  SuUatis ;  posterior  Banum  Communiams. 
Ferrum  sympathia  particulari  fertur  ad  magnetem  ;  at  si  paulo 
ponderosius  fuerit,  amores  illos  deserit^  et  tanquam  bonus  dyis 
et  amator  patrisB  Terram  petit;  regionem  scilicet  connaturalium 
suorum.  Ulterius  paulo  pergamus :  Corpora  densa  et  gravia 
terram  petunt,  congregationem  magnam  corporum  densorum ; 
attamen,  potius  quam  natura  rerum  diyulsionem  patiatur,  et 
detur  (ut  loquuntur)  Vacuum^  corpora  hujusmodi  in  sursum 
ferentur^  et  cessabunt  ab  officio  suo  erga  Terram,  ut  praestent 
officium  suum  Mundo  ipsi  debitum.  Ita  quasi  perpetuo  obtinet, 
ut  conservatio  FormsB  magis  Communis  minores  appetitus  in 
ordinem  redigat*.  At  praerogatiya  ista  Boni  Commumonis 
signatur  pnecipue  in  homine,  si  non  degenerayerit;  juzta 
memorabile  illud  Pompeii  Magni  dictum;  qui,  quo  tempore 
Bomam  fames  premeret,  annonse  importands  pnBj)ositus5  yehe- 
mentissime  autem  ab  amicis  interpellatus  ne  mari  atroce  tem- 
pestate  ingruente  se  committeret,  illud  tantum  respondit; 
Neeesse  est  ut  earn,  non  ut  vivam^;  adeo  ut  yitas  desiderium 
(quod  in  indiyiduo  maximum  est)  amore  et  fide  in  rempublicam 
apud  emn  non  pneponderaret  Sed  quid  moramur?  Nulla 
omnibus  ssoculis  reperta  est  yel  philosophia  yel  secta  yel  religio 
yd  lex  aut  disciplina,  quad  in  tantum  Commimionis  Bonum 
exaltayit,  Bonum  yero  Indiyiduale  depressit,  quantum  Sancta 
Fides  Christiana ;  unde  liquido  pateat  unum  eundemque  Demn 
ftdsse,  qui  creaturis  leges  illas  Naturae,  hominibus  yero  legem 
Christianam  dedisset.  Propterea  legimus  nonnuUos  ex  electis 
et  Sanctis  yiris  optasse  se  polius  erases  ex  Libro  Vitas,  quam  ut 

*  itKw  cMnm,  {^p  ouit  di4yicrj,  -  Ptut.  in  Potiq>,  C.  60. 
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aafatf  ad  6«lres  feuoe  noii  perveniret;  eoitsn  quadam  chaiifatis 
et  impoteiila  deriderio  Boni  Conummioius  indtati.^ 

Hoc  podtam,  ita  at  immotum  maneat  et  inoanonamim,  non- 
nullis  ex  grayiflBinuB  in  Morali  Philosojdua  controyersiis  finem 
imponit.  Primo  enim  qiuBstioiiem  illam  detenmnatj  de  Vita 
ConirnqflaUva  Actiom  pr^gferenda;  idqne  contra  aententiam 
Ariatotelis.  Omnes  nqoidem  ratioBes,  qiue  ab  illo  pro  Con- 
templativa  affenmtur,  Bonnm  Priyatom  re8pldimt5  atqne  -In- 
divided  tantam  ipdus  volnptatem  ant  dignitatem;  quibns  in 
reboa  Contemplatiya  pahnam  hand  dnbie  reportat.  Etenim 
Contemplativa  non  abaimilis  est  comparationi  qua  nsos  est  Py- 
thagoras, at  philoeophiflB  et  contemplalioni  honorem  ac  decos 
assereret.  Qui  ab  Hierone,  quisnam  esset,  intem^tus,  re- 
spcmdit;  Hieranem  turn  latere  {si  forte  unquam  Ofympicis  eer^ 
taminibue  interfuieeet)  id  Un  loci  contingere,  fa  veniant  eo  aUi 
fortune  nuB  in  agmSms  perieulum  facturi;  alH  vero  ut  merca- 
toreSf  ad  mereew  distrakendae;  alS  ut  amieos  undique  cor^uenteM 
cotwenirefUy  et  epulis  ac  kOaritaH  indu^ferent;  aUi  denique  ut 
cteterorum  essent  spectatores;  se  autem  unum  esse  eg  Ulis,  qui 
spectandi  gratia  vemrit^  Verum  homines  nosse  debent,  in  hoe 
humansB  vito  theatro,  Deo  et  Angelis  solum  convenire  ut 
spectatores  sint.'  Neque  sane  fieri  potuit,  ut  hac  de  re  dubi- 
tatio  in  ecdesia  nnquam  soscitaretar  (uteunque  plnrimis  in  ore 
fiierit  dictum  illud,  pretiosa  in  ocuKs  Domini  mors  sanctorum 
efus^;  ex  quo  loco  mortem  illam  civilem,  et  instituta  yitsB 
monastic8B  et  regularis  attoUere  soleant) ;  nisi  illud  etiam  una 
subesset;  quod  vita  ilia  monastica  more  conten^lativa  non  sit, 
verum  plane-  in  officiia  eedesiaBticis  versetur  ^  qualia  sunt  jugis 

'  In  [the  OogUatio»e$  d»  Seuniia  SumanOf  an  eiriy  fragment  wliich  will  ba  printed 
in  Fhrt  ni.  of  this  edition  from  a  MS.  in  the  British  Huaemn],  Hoses  and  St  Paul  are 
eipranly  mentkmed  in  a  panage  of  wUch  the  pnrpoit  is  tile  same  u  that  of  the  text 
See  Eaodus,  zzzll.  32.,  and  Bomans,  ix.  3.  Bacon  here  touches  on  what  theologians  call 
the  conditional  sacrifice  of  salvation  —  a  matter  firequently  reftrred  to  in  the  nnhappf 
oontroversy  between  Bosanet  and  Fenelon.  The  33rd  of  the  Aiticlea  at  lasf,  which 
they  both  signed,  sanctions  the  notion  of  this  conditional  sacrifice.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  article  in  question  was  one  of  the  taar  added  at  Fenelonis  suggestion 
to  Bossuet's  original  draft,  and  that  the  latter  did  not  consent  without  rductance  to 
its  introduction.  Fenelon*s  own  views  on  the  sul^ect  are  developed  in  his  InsiruC' 
turn  Ptuioralef  &c.,  sec  10.,  and  elsewhere.  St  Chrysestom,  according  to  a  passage 
quoted  by  Fenelon,  disapproved  greatly  of  thoae  who  held  that  St  Paul  speaks  merely 
of  temporal  death. 

'  "  Hiero"  is  a  mistike  for  Jjto  (tyrant  of  Phliuns).  The  stoiy  of  tiw  inter- 
view  between  him  and  Pythagoras  is  told  by  Cicero,  Titse.  QtuuL  v.  3.  CkHnpare 
lamblichuft's  Life  of  Pythagoras,  in  which,  though  the  same  sentiment  is  ascribed  to 
him,  it  is  not  put  In  a  dramatic  form. 

*  Compare  St  Augustin,  speaking  of  St  Paul,  D$  Civ,  Dei,  ziv.  9. 

*  Psalm  czTl.  16. 
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amtio>  et  TotonUa  eacrificia  D^  oblata,  libronim  item  tlieolo- 
gioorum  iniilto  in  otio  oonaeriptio  ad  legia  divipaa  dootrinam 
propagaQdani ;  quemadmodum  et  Moses  feoit,  owa  per  tot 
dies  in  moBti^  secessu  moratus  esset  Qninetiam  Henoch^  ab 
Adamo  septimnsy  qui  Tidetur  fuiaae  prinoeps  Vita  Coatem- 
plativ»  (etenim  cum  Deo  ambuUuse  perhibetttr)S  nihUominus 
eodesiam  Prophetiie  libro  (qui  etiam  a  Sanoto  Juda  citatur) 
dotavit.'  Contemplativam  yero  quod  attinet  msnm,  et  La 
seipsa  tenuiuataww  qu«que  radios  nuUos  sive  caloris  siye  lu« 
minis  in  soeietatem  humaaam  diffnndat;  neaoit  earn  oerte 
Theolcgia. 

Detenninat  etiam  qnsstionem^  tanta  contentione  agitatam, 
inter  adiolaa  Zenonis  et  Socratis  ex  una  parte>  qui  foBlicitatem 
in  yirtute»  aut  sola  aut  adomata»  (cujua  semper  in  <^^iis  yita 
partes  potissim^)  coUooarunt^  et  reliquas  complures  seotas  et 
scholas  ex  alt^»  parte;  yeluti  soholas  Cyrenaicorum  et  Epieu* 
reormn^  qui  earn  in  y<duptate  eonstituerunt,  yirtutem  autem 
(ncut  fit  in  comcsdiis  aliquibus^  ubi  hera  cum  famula  yestem 
mutet)  plane  anoillam  statuerimt^  utpote  sine  qua  yoluptati 
eommode  nuniatrari  non  posset ;  nee  minus  iUam  alteram  Epi- 
curi  scholam^  quasi  Beformatam^  quie  foelicitatem  nihil  ialiud 
esse  pnadieabat  quom  animi  tranquillitatem  et  ser ^tatem^  a 
perturbationibus  liberi  et  yacui ;  ao  si  Joyem  de  solio  deturbare 
yellent  et  Satomum  cum  anreo  toculo  reducere,  quando  neque 
sBSlas  nee  bruapA  fuissent^  non  yer  nee  autumnusj,  sed  una  et 
squabilis  aeris  temperies ;  denique  et  illam  explosam  Pyrrhonis 
et  Herilli  scholam,  qui  sitam  autumayemnt  firiicitatem  in  scru- 
pulis  quibusque  animi  prorsus  ftliminandis ;  nuUam  statuentes 
fixank  et  oonstantem  bcmi  aut  maU  naturam ;  sed  actiones  pro 
bonis  aut  malis  habentes^  prout  ex  animo>.motu  pure  et  irre- 
fraoto  aut  contra  cum  ayersatione  et  reluctatione^  prodirent; 
qu»  tamen  oinnio  in  hsresi  Anabaptistarum  reyixit ;  qui  cuncta 
metiebantur  juxta  motus  et  instinctus  spiritus^  et  constantiam 
Vel  yaoillationem  fideL  Liquet  autem  ista  qu»  recensuimus 
omnia  ad  priyatam  animorum  tranquillitatem  et  complacentiam, 
nuUo  modo  autem  ad  Bonum  Communionis^  spectare. 

1  Qeu.  y.  24        « 

'  St  Jiute,  14.  Three  MS.  oopiet  of  the  EtLiopic  Tenion  of  the  book  of  Enoch 
were  brought  flrom  Abyasisia  by  Bruce.  Dr.  Lawrence  published  an  English  trans- 
lation  of  if,  which  I  have  not  seen.  A  Qcrman  translation  by  Iloffhian  appeared  at 
Jena  in  183S.  Before  Brace's  time,  the  contents  of  this  apocryphal  or  uncauonlcal 
book  were,  at  least  in  Europe,  wholly  unknown. 
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Pono  redaiguit  etiam  Philoaophiam  Epictetii  qui  hoc  utitur 
praBsuppodto ;  fodicitatem  in  iis  poni  debere  qvtm  in  poteetate 
noetra  Bunt ;  ne  soilicet  fortun»  et  casibus  eimas  obnoxii  ^ ;  qjoasi 
yero  non  molto  fuerit  foeliciiis  in  rectis  et  gefteroeis  intenti^ 
onibna  et  finiboe^  qni  publicttm  bonum  amplectantur^  suocessu 
destitoi  et  firostrari,  qnam  in  omnibus  quae  ad  priyatam  tantum 
fortunam  noatram  referuntur  yoti  perpetuo  compotes  fieri. 
Sicut  ConsalvuBi  Keapolim  digito  militibus  indicans,  generosa 
voce  testatus  est,  Multo  nbi  optatitu  fore,  unum  pedem  promo- 
vendOf  ad  inieritum  certum  rtiere;  quam  unius  pedis  recessu, 
wtam  in  muUos  annoi  producere.^  Cui  etiam  .concinit  Ccelestis 
Dux  et  Imperator,  qui  pronundavit  Conscientiam  bonam  juge 
esse  convioium^;  quibus  verbis  aperte  significat,  mentem  bona- 
rum  intentionum  sibi  consciam;  utcunque  successu  careat^  ve- 
rius  et  purius  et  naturaB  magis  consentaneum  pr»bere  gaudium^ 
quam  universum  ilium  apparatum  quo  instrui  possit  homo^  vel 
ut  desideriis  suis  fruatur  yel  ut  animo  conquiescat. 

Bedarguit  itidem  philosophiad  abusum  illum^  circa  Epicteti 
tempora  grassari  ccsptum :  nempe  quod  pbilosophia  yersa  fderit 
in  genus  quoddam  yits  professorium,  et  tanquam  in  artem; 
quasi  scilicet  institutum  philosophise  esset,  non  ut  pertiuv 
bationes  compescerentur  et  extinguerentur^  sed  ut  causas  et 
occadones  ipsarum  eyitarentur  et  summoverentur ;  ideoque  par- 
ticularis  qundam  yitae  ratio  ad  hoc  obtinendum  ineunda  esset ; 
introducendo  sane  tale  genus  sanit^tis  in  animum,  quale  fuit 

'  The  monl  phUowphy  of  the  Stoics  Is  tnUundentood  when  it  is  said  that  they 
placed  happiness  in  that  which  is  in  the  ^dse  man's  power,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
happy.  They  set  out  from  the  inquiry,  **  What  is  the  end  and  purpose,  the  summum 
bonum,  of  man's  life  ?  *'  in  which  is  InYolTsd  the  assumption  that  It  Aoi  an  end  and 
purpose,  and  that  this  is  in  its  own  nature  attainable.  And  this  assumption  may  be 
developed  into  an  answer  to  the  Inquiry  in  which  it  is  involTed.  For  as  the  wise 
man,  who  is  the  reprssentatiira  of  humanity  in  Its  best  estate,  must  be  cspable  of  at- 
taining the  true  end  of  his  being,  they  concluded  that  whatever  might  in  virtue  of 
outward  circumstances  be  to  him  unattainable,  must  be,  with  reference  to  that  end,  a 
thing  iudiiferent ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  summum  bonum  must  be  looked  for  in 
that  which  is  in  his  own  power.  That  felicity  in  this  sense  Is  always  in  the  wise  man's 
power  is  thus  not  an  arbitrary  assertion,  but  results  from  the  principle  that  life  is  not 
merely  a  purposeless  dream. 

*  **  Desiderare  ptuttosto  dl  avers  al  presente  la  sua  sepoltura  un  palmo  dl  ierreno  plii 
avantl,  che  ool  ritirarsi  indietro  poche  brsocie  aUungare  la  vita  cento  annL"  —  Gme- 
eiard,  vL  2. 

Femandes  Consalvo  of  Cordova  commonly  called  the  Great  Captain,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  successful  soldiers  of  the  age  in  which  le  lived,  was  emplojred 
by  the  King  of  Spain  in  his  Italian  wars.  He  died  at  [Granada]  in  [December,  1515]. 
See,  for  the  testimony  to  his  merits  of  apparently  an  unwilling  witness,  Brantome*s 
Vie$  du  Gntndt  CapUaineg,  and  for  a  panegyrical  biography,  Faulns  Jovius. 

'  **  He  that  is  of  a  merry  heart  hath  a  continual  feast"  —  Prwerbt^  zv.  15., 
where  the  Yulgate  is  *<  Secura  mens  quasi  Juge  convivlum." 
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Herodici  in  corpore,  oujns  meminlt  AristoteleB' ;  lUain  scilicet 
nihil  alittd  per  totam  yitam  egisee  quam  ut  valetudinem  cu- 
raret)  et  proinde  ab  infinitis  rebus  abstiueret,  corporis  interim 
iisu  quasi  multatus ;  ubi  si  hominibus  bfficia  societatis  con- 
sectari  cordi  sit^  Ula  demum  yaletudo  maxime  est  expetenda 
qusB  quaalibet  mutationes  et  impetus  quoscunque  ferre  et  yin- 
cere  queat  Eodem  modo  et  animus  ille  demum  yere  et  proprie 
sanus  et  yalidus  censendus  est^  qui  per  plnrimas  et  maximas 
tentationes  et  perturbationes  perrumpere  potest.  Ita  ut  Opti- 
mo Diogenes  dixisse  yisus  sit^  qui  eas  yires  animi  laudarit 
qua  nan  ad  eaiUe  abstinendum  sed  ad  fortxter  susHnendum  vale^ 
rent^;  qu»qae  animi  impetum  etiam  in  maximis  prsocipitiis 
cohibere  possint;  quseque  (id  quod  in  equis  bene  subactis  lau- 
datur)  pnestent  at  breyissuno  spatio  et  sistere  se  et  yertere 
possint 

PostremO;  redargmt  idem  teneritudinem  quandam  et  inepti^ 
tudinem  ad  morigerandum,  in  nonilullis  ex  antiquissimis  phi- 
losophis  et  maxime  in  yeneratione  habitis  notatam ;  qui  nimis 
facile  se  a  rebus  ciyilibus  subduxerint,  ut  indignitatibus  et 
perturbationibus  se  exuerent,  atque  magis^  sua  opinione^  illi- 
batl  et  tanquam  sacrosancti  yiyerent ;  ubi  consentaneum  esset, 
constantiam  hominis  yere  moralis  talem  fore,  qualem  idem  Con- 
salyus  in  homine  militari  requirebat;  nimirum  ut  honor  ejus 
oontexeretur  tanquam  e  tela  crassiore;  minimeque  tarn  tenui 
ut  quidyis  illud  yellicare  et  lacerare  possit* 

1  Bhet  i.  6.  10.  A  similar  aocoimt  is  t^vtn  of  Herodicus  in  the  third  book  of 
Plato's  Reptibiie.  In  illustration  of  the  assertion  that  philosophf  came  to  be  a  "  pro- 
ftssorium  TitB  genus,**  see  Aulus  Oellios,  iz.  S.  and  elsewhere. 

*  T^  KparcMr  iral  /ih  4rrraaBeu  4fi6pt»v  i^itfrbv,  o6  rh  fj^  j(P^)&Oau  But  this  was  not 
said  bf  Diogenes,  but  by  Aristlppua.  See  Diog.  Laert  in  Aristip.  Bacon  has  else* 
where  (▼.  sup.  p.  449.)  conftmndfd  these  two  names.  The  eiror  In  both  cariet  may 
perhaps  have  arisen  from  a  wrong  entry  in  a  commonplace  book.  The  inaccuracy  in 
the  present  passage  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the  most  celebrated  of  Arist!ppus*s  say- 
ings occurs  in  immediate  Jnxta-positlon  with  the  words  I  have  quoted  from  Diogenes 
Laertitts. 

[I  should  rather  think  that  Bacon  alludes  to  the  following  saying  of  Diogenes, 
which  is  also  in  Diogenes  Laertlus :  ^mi  rodi  fUXXorras  yofUof  koL  /ih  yttfutof 
jcol  robs  fUXXmnas  wXw  Kol  /i^  irorairAcir*  robs  fitXX6rras  iroXir<^9ai  K§i  fiii  iroAi- 
Tt6tff$€u*  Kol  robs  irwiiorpo^v  fUXXovras  icol  /d^  voiSor^o^tir*  itol  robs  irtiipurK4vafo' 
fUpovs  orvfifitow  Tdtt  Zwdgrrtus  fcol  ftii  vpoalorras  :  meaning  that  he  admired  the  man, 
not  who  was  without  passions,  but  who  could  command  them.  — /.  S.] 
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CAPUT  IL 

Partitio  Bam  IndmduaUi,  vel  SuUatU,  m  Bonmn  AdaTum,  ei 
Bonnm  Paflayum.  Partitio  Bam  Pauim  in  Banum  Conaer- 
vatiTiiiii,  et  Banum  Perfectivuin.  Partitia  Bani  Cammu- 
nianis  in  Offida  Oenenlia^  et  Respectiva. 

Refstamus  igitur  jam  et  persequamur  primum  Bonum  Indi- 
yidiiale»  et  Saitatia.  Iliad  partiemur  in  Bonum  AotiYnm^  et 
Bonum  PaadTum.  Etenim  li»c  quoque  differentia  Boni  (non 
abflimilis  oerte  illia  appellationibus  qu»  Romania  in  QScono- 
micia  erant  familiarea,  Jhrami  acilicet  et  Candt)  in  uniyeraa 
rerom  natuia  impreaaa  reperitur ;  pracipue  autem  ae  prodit  in 
duplid  rerum  ereatarum  appetitu;  altero  ae  Conaervandi  et 
Muniendi^  altero  ae  Multiplicandi  et  PropagandL  Atque  hio 
poaterior,  qui  AotiYua  eat  et  veluti  Pramui,  potentior  videCur 
et  digaior;  ille  autem  prior,  qui  Paaaivua  eat  et  yeluti  Candua^ 
inferior  eenaeri  poteat  Etenim  in  uniyeraitate  rerum  natuni 
ooeleatia  prncipue  Agena  eat,  at  natura  teireatria  Patiena. 
Etiam  in  delectationibua  animantium  major  Toluptaa  eat 
generandi,  quam  paacendL  In  onu^ulia  quoque  diyinia  pro- 
nuneiatur  Beathu  esse  dare,  quam  aecipere.^  Quin  et  in  yita 
oommnni  nemo  inyenitur  ingenio  tam  molli  et  effoemlnato,  quia 
pluris  fadat,  aliquid  quod  ei  in  yotia  erat  perficere  et  ad  ezitum 
perducere,  quam  aensualitatem  aliquam  aut  delectamentum, 
Atque  iata  quidem  Boni  Actiyi  prseeminentia  in  immenaum 
ezaltatur  ex  intuitu  conditionia  humansB,  quod  ait  et  mortalia 
et  fortunso  ictibua  ezpoaita.  Nam  ai  in  yoluptalibua  hominum 
poaaet  obtineri  perpetuitaa  atque  certitndo,  magnum  pretium 
eia  aooedeiet  propter  aecuritatem  et  moram.*  Quandoquidem 
autem  yidemus  hue  rem  reddere,  Magni  <Bstimamus  mart  tar* 
diue^l  et  Ne ghnieri$  d€  erastino;  nescis  partum  diei^\  mirum 
minime  eat,  ai  omni  contentione  feramur  ad  ea  quss  temporia 

>  AcCi,  n.  96. 

'  Compare  Homci^i  noUe  lines  t  — > 

a  irAror,  et  /a^f  yitf  rSk^fiow  9^  rM9  ^vytfrrtf 
'  M  Bi  /UKKm/up  dyfiptt  r*  iBaidfrm  t« 

Xofiw  *  ii4  ry  tZxfiS  ^o^ify  ^  Tif  4yi4^.  n.  /«.  3SS. 

*  Seneca,  Nat  Quoett  U.  59.  *  Prorerbe,  xxrlL  1. 
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injiuriitt  Hon  refonnideiit  Ea  yero  nulla  esse  possnnt^  praeter 
opera  nostra;  sicut  dicitur^  Opera  eorum  sequuntur  eo$^  Est 
et  altera  praBeminentia  Boni  Activi  baud  exigoa^  et  indita  et 
sustentata  ex  eo  affectu  qui  humans  natur»^  ut  comes  indivi* 
duus^  lateri  adhieret  ^  amor  scilicet  novitatis  aut  yarietalis.  Ille 
vero  in  sensuum  voluptatibus  (quie  Boni  Passivi  pars  sunt  vel 
maxima)  angustus  admodum  est,  nee  latitudinem  habet  aliquam 
insi^em:  Cogiia  quamdiu  eadem/eceris;  cibus,  samnus,ludu8; 
per  hune  circulum  eurritur;  mori  veUe  nen  tantum  fartis,  aut 
miser,  aut  prudens,  sed  etiam  fastidiosus  potest^  At  in  actis 
Tit»  nostne  et  institutis  et  ambitionibus  insignis  est  yarietas ; 
eaque  multa  cum  yoluptate  percipitur,  dum  inchoamus,  pro- 
gredimur^  interquiescimus^  regredimur  ut  yires  augeamus, 
appropinquamus,  denique  obtinemus,  et  hujusmodi;  ut  yerc 
admodum  dictum  sit.  Vita  sine  propasito  langtdda  et  tmga  est.^ 
Quod  aimul  et  prudentabus  et  stultissimis  competit,  ut  idt  Sa- 
lomon, Pro  desiderio  quearit  eerebrosus,  omnibus  immiscet  se.^ 
Quinetiam  yidemus  reges  potentissimos,  ad  quorum  nutum 
quascunque  sensibus  grata  sunt  parari  possent,  nibilominus 
procurasse  sibi  interdum  desideria  bumilia  et  inania  (quemad- 
•  modmn  cithara  fuit  Neroni,  gladiatoria  Commodo,  Ant9nino 
aurigatio,  et  alia  aliis),  qua  tamen  ipsis  fuerint  omni  affluentia 
yoluptatum  sensualium  potiora.  Tanto  yoluptatem  majorem 
affert  ut  aliquid  agamus,  quam  ut  fruamur. 

lUud  interim  paulo  attentaus  notandum  est,  Bonum  Actiyum 
Indiyiduale  a  Bono  Communionis  prorsus  differre,  quanquam 
nonnunquam  ambo  ooincidant.  Quamyis  enim  Bonmn  istud 
Indiyiduale  Actiyum  saspe  opera  beneficentiaB  (quae  ex  Virtu*- 
tibus  Communionis  est)  pariat  et  producat;  illud  tamen  in- 
terest, quod  ilia  opera  ab  hominibus  plurimis  fiant  non  animo 
alios  juyandi  aut  beandi,  sed  plane  propter  se,  atque  potentiam 
et  amplitudinem  propriam.  Id  quod  optime  cemitur,  quandd 
Bonum  Actiyum  in  aliquid  impingit,  quod  rit  Bono  Conunu«- 

*  BereL  zi?.  1. 

*  CbgftE  quAmdia  Jun  Mrm  hcia»i  dboa,  tomnufl,  libido,  per  hone  drculum 
enrritnr ;  mori  velle  non  tantnm  prndeni  et  fiMrtii  aut  miser,  eed  etIam  ftiCidloittt 
potest**—  Semeea^  Sp*  77. 

Xlut  ^  tflsdlum  vita  **  wu  coniUUfred  by  the  Bomans  In  tbe  time  of  the  Emperors 
a  rcampjbte  and  k^iUf  snflldent  motive  for  mlcide  appears  from  the  Digui  ill.  2. 
11.  8.»  from  the  Co(Ux  ix.  50.  ^^  and  from  several  other  tests;  —  the  burden  of  life 
being  mast  Mt  in  an  advanced  state  of  oormpt  dvUlation. 

"  ^  yita  sine  proposlto  vaga  est** —  &Mea,  Ep^  96. 

*  This  Is  probably  another  version  of  Prov.  zviU.  I.  <«  Through  desire  a  maa 
having  separated  himself  seeketh  and  Intermeddleth  with  all  wisdom."  —  /.  S. 
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nionls  contrarimn.  Siqutdem  gigantea  ilia  animi  conditio,  qua 
abripiuntur  magni  isti  orbis  terrarum  perturbatoreB,  (qualia  fbit 
L.  Sylla,  et  plurimi  alii,  licet  in  modulo  longe  minore,  qui 
yidentur  ad  hoc  anhelare,  ut  omnes  foelices  et  snimnoa  sint 
prout  sibi  fiierint  amici  tcI  inimiciS  atque  ut  mundns  tanquam 
ipsonim  prsferat  imaginem;  quas  vera  est  Theomachia) ;  base 
inquam  ipsa  aspirat  ad  Bonom  ActiTum  Indiyiduale,  saltern 
Apparens,  etsi  a  Bono  Communionis  omnium  nuudme  recedat. 

At  Bonum  Passiyum  partiemur  in  Bonum  ConservatiTum,  et 
Bonum  PerfectiTum.  Etenim  inditus  est  unicuique  rei  triplex 
appetitns,  quatenus  ad  Bonum  Suitatis,  sive  Individui.  Primus, 
ut  se  conservet ;  secundus,  ut  se  perficiat ;  tertius,  ut  se  mnlti- 
plicet  siye  diffiindat  Atque  hie  poatremus  appetitus  ad  Boniun 
Activum  refertur,  de  quo  jam  modo  diximus.  Supersunt  igitur 
reliqua  tantum  duo,  quae  diximus^  Bona ;  ex  quibus  prsBoellit 
Perfeotivum.  Minus  enim  quiddam  est^  conservare  rem  in  suo 
statu;  majus  vero,  eandem  ad  naturam  sublimiorem  eyehere* 
Reperiuntur  siquidem  per  res  uniyersas  natune  aliquse  nobi- 
liores,  ad  quarum  dignitatem  et  excellentiam  nature  inferiores 
aspirant,  yeluti  ad  origines  et  fontes  suos.  Sic  de  hominibua, 
non  male  cecinit  ille ; 

Ign«ii8  est  oUifl  yigor,  et  cialestis  origo.* 

• 

Homini  enim,  assumptio  aut  approximatio  ad  diyinam  ant  ange- 
licam  naturam  est  formso  suss  perfectio.  Cujus  quidem  Boni 
Perfectiyi  praya  et  prepostera  imitatio  pestis  est  ipsa  yitas 
human»,  et  turbo  quidam  rapidus  qui  omnia  abripit  et  subyer- 
tit;  nimirum,  dum  homines,  exaltadonis  yice  formalis  atque 
essentialis,  coeca  ambitione  ndyolent  ad  exaltationem  tantum- 
modo  localem.  Quemadmodum  enim  tegri,  remedium  mali  sui 
non  inyenientes,  de  loco  in  locum  corpus  agitant  et  yolyunt, 
quasi  ex  mutatione  loci  a  seipsis  abscedere  et  internum  malum 
efiugere  possint;  eodem  modo  eyenit  in  ambitione,  ut  homines, 
simulacro  quodam  falso  natune  suae  exaltand»  abrepti,  nihil 
aliud  adipiscantur  quam  loci  quandam  celsitudinem  et  fasti- 
gium. 

Bonum  yero  Conseryatiyum  nihil  aliud  est,  quam  reeeptio  et 
frtiitio  rerum  natura  nastrcB  cangruentium.     Hoc  yero  Bonum, 

*  The  epttaph  which  Plutarch  says  Sylla  made  for  himself  was  prohably  in  Baoon*8 
mlnA.  It  boasted  that  no  man  had  surpassed  him  In  doing  good  to  his  friends  or  evil 
to  hU  enemies.      See  Flat  in  Sylla. 

»  VInS.  JEn.  vi.  730. 
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lioet  maxime  at  simplex  et  nativmn^  tamen  ex  Bonis  videtur 
mollissimum  atque  infimum.  Quin  et  hoc  ipsom  Boniim  re- 
cipit  differentiam  nonnullam;  circa  quam  partim  vacillayit 
judidum  hominum^  partim  omissa  est  inquisitio.  Bom  siqui- 
dem  Fruitionisy  sive>  qtod  yulgo  dicitur,  Jucmidl,  dignitas  et 
commendatio  aut  in  Sinceritate  fruitionis  sita  est^  aut  in  ejus- 
dem  Yigore;  quorum  alterum  indudt  et  prsstat  .S^ualitas, 
altemm  autem  Yarietas  et  Yicissitudo ;  alterum  minorem  habet 
mixturam  Mali,  alterum  impressionem  magis  fortem  et  vividam 
Bom.  CsQterum  horum  utrum  melius,  ambigitur;  dein,  hum 
natura  humana  utrunque  simul  apud  se  retinere  possit,  noti 
inquirUur. 

Atque  quantum  ad  id  de  quo  ambigitur,  ventilari  coepit  ilia 
oontroversia  inter  Socratem  et  sophistam  quondam.'  Ac  So- 
crates quidem  asserebat,  Falicitaiem  tiiam  esse  in  animi  pace 
canstante  et  tranqmlUtate  ;  sophista  vero  in  hoc,  ut  quis  multum 
appetatf  et  multum  fruaJtutn  Quin  et  ab  axgumentb  delapsi 
sunt  ad  convitia;  dicente  sophista  Falieitaiem  Socratis  stipitis 
vel  lapidis  esse  fmUcUaiem  ;  e  contra  Socrate,  sopkistcs  Fcelicita" 
tem,  fcdicitatem  esse  scabiosi,  qui  perpetuo  pruriret  et  scalperet. 
Keque  tamen  desunt  utrique  sententiaB  sua  firmamenta.  Nam 
Socrati  assentitur  vel  Epicuri  schola  ipsa,  qu»  virtutis  ad  fceli- 
citatem  partes  esse  maximas  non  diffiteatur.  Quod  si  ita  sit, 
certo  certius  est  virtutis  majorem  esse  usum  in  perturbationibus 
sedandis,  quam  in  rebus  cupitis  adipiscendis.  Sophists  autem 
nonnihil  suf&agari  videtur  assertio  ilia  cujus  a  nobis  mentio 
modo  facta  est,  quod  videlicet  Bonum  Perfectivum  Bono  Con- 
servative sit  superius;  quippe  quia  cupitarnm  rerum  adeptiones 
naturam  videantur  sensim  perficere ;  quod  licet  vere  non  faciant, 
tamen  et  motus  ipse  in  circulo  speciem  nonnullam  pne  se  fert 
Motus  ProgressivL 

At  secunda  qusBStio  (ittim,  scilicet,  natura  humana  non  possit 
et  animi  tranquilUtatem  et  Jruendi  vigorem  simul  retinere),  rite 
diffinita,  priorem  illam  reddit  otiosam  et  supervacaneam.  Annon 
enim  videmus  baud  raro  animos  nonnullorum  ita  fiictos  et  com- 
posites, ut  voluptatibus  afBciantur  vel  maxime  cum  adsint,  et 
tamen  earum  jacturam  non  gravate  ferant?  Ita  ut  series  ilia 
philosophica.  Nan  uti,  ut  nan  appetas;  non  appeterey  ut  nan 
metuas;  videatur  esse  pusilli  cujusdam  animi  et  di£5dentis.* 

>  See  the  Oorglu,  p.  494. 

*  Compare  Tlutarch  in  Soloiie  :  irowos  9k  ku\  ^civ^t  6  rf  ^6ef  riif  iwoiok^s 
r^v  KTrjcw  5y  Xf^  vpoUfuwos. 
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Sane  dootriius  pleneqae  phiOoeophonim  Tidentcur  esM  ftaHo 
timidioiet,  et  eaTere  homiiiibiu  pluqiiam  nalmm  remm  posta-^ 
lat.  Veluti  cum  moitii  fonnidiiiem  OMdendo  angeni.  Etenim 
com  nihil  aliud  fere  Titem  hnmiumin  fiidant  qmm  mortb  qnaa- 
dam  pnpparalioaem  et  diadpUnam,  qiUHnodo  fieri  po0nt»  ut  iUe 
hoetis  minun  in  modom  non  yideatur  tembilia,  oontia  qaem 
munieadi  noUua  at  finia' ?  MeUns  poSta  (nt  inter  etfaniooa), 
Qai  finem  vite  extreiniim  inter  mmieni  pontt 

Similiter  et  in  omniboa  aanin  mmt  philosophi  aninram  Irtnna- 
num  reddere  nimis  nnifermem  et  harmonicnm^  enm  motibna 
contrariis  et  extremis  minime  aasuefacienda  Cujna  caosam 
arbitror  fuisee,  quod  ipa  Tit»  ae  priyats  dedieanmt,  a  negotiia 
et  aliorum  obeeqniia  immnni  et  liberae.  Qnin  potim  imitentur 
homines  pmdentiam  gemmariomm;  qni^  si  forte  in  gemms 
inyeniatar  nnbecuk  aUqua  ant  ghu)iecnla  qpm  ita  posset  ezimi 
ut  mi^nitudini  lapidis  non  nimium  detrahatnr^  earn  tollont; 
aliter  yero  intactam  eam  relinqunnt  Pari  ratione,  serenitati 
nnimorum  ita  consulendum  est,  ut  non  destruatnr  magnanimitas. 
Atque  de  Bono  Individnali  haetienns. 

Postquam  igitur  de  Bono  Suitatis  (quod  etiam  Partieulare, 
Prwatunii  Individuale,  appeUare  solemus)  jam  dixenmus ;  repe- 
tamus  Bonum  Communionis,  quod  Sodietatem  intnetnr.  Istnd 
nomine  Officii  vocari  oonsuevit  Siquidem  Tocabulum  Officii 
magis  proprie  attribuitur  animo  bene  disposito  erga  alios ;  To- 
cabulum VtrtuHs  animo  intra  se  recte  formato  et  compomto. 
Verum  ista  pars,  primo  intuitu,  Seientiie  CiviK  deberi  videtur, 
Attamen  si  diligentius  attendas,  non  ita.  Siquidem  tractat 
regimen  et  imperium  uniuscujusque  in  seipsum,  neutiquam 
▼ero  in  alios.  Atque  neat  in  Architectura  alia  res  est  postes, 
trabes,  et  c»teras  SDdificii  partes  efformare,  et  ad  ssdificandi 
usum  prs^rare ;  alia  aiitem  easdem  ad  in^eem  aptare  et  com* 
paginare ;  ricut  etiam  in  Mechanids,  instrumentum  aut  machi* 
nam  fabricare  et  conficere,  non  idem  est  quod  ftbricatum 
erigere,  morere,  et  in  opere  ponere :  sic  doctrina  de  Conju- 
gatione  ipsa  Hominum  in  Civitate,  siye  Societate,  differt  ab  ea 

'  **  XsU  enim  philosgpbor^m.vlta  ut  ait  idem  "  (Socrates  in  the  Phttdo)  "  oominen- 
tatio  mortit  est*—  T\ue,  DUp:  L  30.    The  reference  is  to  the  foHowing  passage :  rh 

which  scarcely  Justifies  Cicero's  Tcnlon  of  it    Contrast  Spinoaa,  Eikie$^  iv.  67. 

*  JuTen.  z.  SAS ;  bat  ifnsai  to  In  the  original  tpoHim.  Conptre  Biooa'f  Emj  on 
Death. 
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qvid  eo0  red^t  id  ki^iisaiodi  Societatis  conunoda  oonformes  et 
bene  affeotoe. 

lata  pare  de  Offioiis  etiam  in  dnas  portiosieB  tribnitiir ;  qua* 
rum  altera  tractat  de  Officio  Homiais  in  Cominnni ;  akera  de 
Offidifl  Specialibua  et  BeBpectiyiB»  pro  eingiilonim  profea* 
eione,  vocatione,  statu^  persona^  et  gradn.  Hanim  primam 
satia  exoultam,  diligenterqne  a  veteribus  et  aliis  ezplicatam, 
jam  antea  retulimos ;  alteram  quoque,  spanim  qnidem  traota- 
tarn,  lioet  non  in  corpus  aliquod  integrum  8oienti»  digestam 
repeximua  Neque  tamen  hoc  ipram^  quod  sparsim  tracte- 
tor,  reprehendimus;  quinimo  de  boc  argumento  per  partes 
scribi  loage  consultius  ^dstimamus.  Quis  enim  tanta  fuerit 
vel  perspicacia  yd  confidwtiay  ut  de  Offieiis  Peculiaribus  et 
Belatiyis  singulomm  ordinum  et  oonditionum  perite  et  ad 
yivum  disceptare  et  diffinire  poemt  aut  sustineat?  Tractatus 
autem  qui  experientiam  non  sapiunt,  sed  ex  notitia  rerum  ge- 
nerali  et  scbolastaca  tantummodo  depiompti  sunt,  de  rebus 
hvyusmodi,  inanes  plerunque  evadunt  et  inutiles.  Quamvis 
enim  aliqnando  contingat  speotatorem  ea  animadyertere  qute 
lusorem  fugianty  atque  jactetur  prorerbium  quoddam  magis 
audaculum  quam  sanum^  de  censura  vul^  circa  actiones  prin* 
cipum,  Sianiem  in  vaUe  optime  perhuiran  mowUm;  bptandum 
tamen  inprimis  eseet»  ut  non  nisi  eicpertissimus  et  yersatissimus 
quisque  se  hujusmodi  aigumentis  immiaceret.  Hominum  enim 
q^ulaliyorum  in  materiis  aciiyis  lucabrationes»  iis  qui  in 
agendo  fuerint  exeroitati  nihilo  meliores  yidentur  quam  disser* 
tationes  Phonni<mis  de  bellis  estimate  sunt  ab  Hannibale,  qui 
eas  habuit  pro  somniis  et  ddiriis.^  Unum  duntoxat  yitium 
illos  occupat  qui  de  rebus  ad  suum  munus  aut  artem  pertinen- 
tibus  libros  conscribunt ;  quod  scilicet  in  illas  ipsis  Spartis  suis 
omandis*  atque  attoUendis  modum  tenere  nasciant. 

In  hoc  genera  librorum  piaculum  fiuret  non  meminisse  (ho- 
noris causa)  exc^entisomi  iUiua  opei$0>  a  Majestate  tua  elucu- 
brati,  De  Officio  Befi$*^  Scriptum  enim  hoc  plurimos  istra  se 
cumulayit  ac  recondidit  thesauros,  tam  oonspicuos  quam  occul- 
tos,  Theologis^  Ethic»»  et  Politics,  insigni  cum  aspersione 
^Hi^mm  artium;  estque  meo  judicio,  inter  scripta  qu»  mihi 

I  See,  for  the  ftory  here  alluded  Us  Cioero»  De  Orat  H.  18. 

'  **  Qtttm  nactm  et  Spartam  banc  oma.**— J^num.  Adag*  IL  ft.  1. 

'  The  proper  title  of  tbia  work  Is  BanHtim  Dormu  It  oontatnt  three  bo6ka.  The 
flrtt  Is,  <«or  a  king's  Christian  doetie  towards  God  ;*'  the  second,  "Of  a  khig's 
doetie  in  his  office ;"  and  the  last,  <*  Of  a  king's  behaviour  In  things  indUrerent,** 
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perlegere  contigerit,  pnecipue  sanom  et  flolidom.  Noh  illud 
uUo  loco  aut  inventioiUB  feryore  estuat,  aut  indiligentiie  frigore 
torpet  aut  dormitat;  non  vertigine  aliquando  corripitur,  undo 
in  ordine  8uo  aervando  confundatur  aut  excidat;  non  digres* 
sionibua  distrahitur,  ut  ilia  que  nihil  ad  rkombum  sunt  expatia- 
tione  aliqua  flexuosa  complectatur^;  non  odoiamentonim  aut 
pigmentorom  iucis  adulteratur^  qualibus  illi  utuntur  qui  lecto- 
rum  potius  ddectationi  qualn  argument!  natune  inaerviunt;. 
ante  omnia  veto,  spiritu  valet  istud  opuB  non  minus  quam  oor> 
pore;  utpote  quod  et  cum  veritate  optime  consentiat  et  ad 
usum  sit  aocommodatissimum.  Qninetiam  vitio  illo^  de  quo 
paulo  ante  diximus  (quod  si  in  alio  quopiam,  in  rege  certe  et 
scripto  de  majestate  regia  tolerandum  fuerit)  omnino  caret; 
nempe,  quod  cuhnen  et  fastigium  regium  non  immodice  aut  in- 
vidiose  extollat.  Siquidem  Majestas  tua  regem  non  d^inxit 
aliquem  Assyrifld  aut  Persis  gloria  et  extemo  fastu  nitent^n  et 
coruflcantem ;  sed  vere  Mosem  aut  Davidem^  pastores  scilicet 
populi  suL  Neque  vero  mihi  unquam  memoria  excidet  dictum 
quoddam  vere  regium,  quod  in  lite  gravissima  terminanda'  Ma- 
jestas  tua^  pro  saoro  illo  qno  pneditus  es  spiritu,  ad  populoa 
regendoe  pronimciavit;  nimirum)  Reges  juxta  leges  regnorum 
suorum  g'ubemacula  iraetare,  quemadmodutn  et  Deus  juxta  UgeM 
natur<B ;  et  ague  raro  prmrogatham  illam  suafn  gum  ieges  iran^ 
scendit  ab  iUis  ttsurpandam,  ac  a  Deo  videmui  usurpari  patesfyt-^ 
tern  miraeula  patrandL  Nihilo  tamen  tecius  ex  libro  illo 
altero  a  Majestate  tua  conscripto,  De  Libera  Manarchia,  satis 
omnibus  innotesoit,  non  minus  Majestati  tuie  cognitam  esse  et 
perspectam  plenitudinem  potestatis  regis,  atque  uUimitates  (ut 
scholastici  ioquuntur)  jurium  regalium,  quam  officii  et  muneris 
regii  limites  et  cancellos.'  Non  dubitavi  igitur  in  medium 
adducere  librum  ilium,  a  Majestatis  tuse  calamo  exaratum,  tan^ 
^mam  exemplum  primarium  et  maxime  illustre  tractatuum  de 
PecuUaribus  et  Bespectivis  Offioiis.  Quo  de  libro  quie  a  me  jam 
dicta  sunt,  dixissem  profecto,  si  ante  annos  mille  a  r^ge  quopiam 

*  CkHDpare  the  oorrenxHiding  punge  in  tbe  Advancement:  —  ** not  sick  of  dinlnen 
as  thoae  are  who  leese  themselves  in  their  order;  nor  of  convolsions,  as  those  which 
cramp  in  matters  impertinent."  —  /.  S, 

>  Probably  in  the  case  of  Sir  Francis  Goodwin,  in  1604.  when  the  question  was 
whether  it  belonged  to  tbe  House  of  Commons  or  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  judge  of 
the  mlidlty  of  an  election.  —  /.  S. 

^  This  second  work  of  James's  is,  **  The  Trew  Law  of  Free  Honarcliies,  or  the  re- 
dproci^  and  mutual  duetie  betwixt  a  free  King  and  his  naturall  Sut^ects,"  free  being 
nearly  equivalent  to  absolute.  This  work  was  at  first  published  anonymously,  but  is 
included  in  the  edition  of  King  James's  works  which  appeared  in  1616. 
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conscriptus  fuiseet^  Neque  vero  me  movet  deoorom  illud,  quod 
vulgo  pr»8oribitur»  ne  quis  coram  laudetur* ;  modo  taudes  ill» 
nee  modum  excedant^  nee  mtempestiTe  aut  nulla  data  occasione 
tribuantur.  .  Cicero  certe^  in  luculentissima  ilia  dratione  sua 
pro  M.  Marcello,  nihil  aliud  a^t  quam  ut  ezhibeat  tabulam 
quandam  dngulari  artificio  depictam  de  laudibus  CflMaris,  licet 
coram  ipso  oratio  ilia  haberetur.  Quod  et  Plinius  Secundus 
fecit  erga  Trajanunu*    Itaque  jam  ad  propositum  reyertamur. 

Pertinet  porro  ad  banc  partem  de  Officiis  Bespectivis  V ocap> 
tionum  et  ProfesBionmn  flingnlamm,  doctrina  alia^  tanquam 
priori  relatiya  Ave  oppodta;  niminim  de  Fraudibus^  Cautelis, 
Impoeturis,  et  Yitiis  ipsarum;  siquidem  depravaiioneB  et  vitia 
officiis  et  virtutibus  opponuntur.  Neque  omnino  de  his,  in 
plurimis  scriptis  et  traotatabus,  siletur;  sed  8»pe  ad  ilia  no* 
tanda  ^tem  obiter  excurritur.  At  quo  tandem  modo?  Per 
satiram  scilicet,  et  cynice  (more  Ludani),  potius  quam  serio 
et  grayiter.  Etenim  plus  opene  impenditur^  ut  pleraque  in 
artibuB  etiam  utilia  et  sana  maligno  dente  yellicentur,  et  ad 
ludibrium  hominibus  exponantur,  quiiEi  ut  qu»  in  iisdem  cor- 
rupta  sunt  et  vitiosa  secemantur  a  salubribus  et  incorruptis. 
At  optime  Salomon;  Qiuarenti  derisori  ieieniiam  ipsa  se  abs^ 
eondii,  sed  gtudtoio  Jit  obmam.*  Quicunque  enim  ad  scientiam 
accedat  animo  irridendi  et  aspemandi,  inveniet  proculdubio 
que  cayilletur  plurima^  ex  quibus  vero  doctior  fiat  perpauca. 
Yerum  tractatio  hujus  de  quo  loquimur  argumenti  gravis  et 
prudens,  atque  cum  integritate  quadam  et  nnceritate  conjuncta^ 
inter  munitissima  virtutis  ac  probitatas  propugnacula  videtur 
uumeranda.  Nam  sicut  fabulose  perhibetur  de  Basilisco^  si 
primus  quempiam  conspexerit,  illico  hominem  perimit;  si  quis 
ilium  prior,  baoliscus  perit;  pari  ratione  iraudes,  impostune, 
et  maliB  artes,  si  quis  eas  prior  detexerit,  nocendi  fiusultate  pri-» 
yantur,  quod  si  illsB  preyenerint,  tum  yero,  non  alias,  periculum 
creant.  Est  itaque  quod  gratias  agamus  Macciayello  et  kujus-^ 
modi  scriptoribus,  qui  aperte  et  indissimulant'er  proferunt  quid 
homines  fiusere  soleant,  non  quid  debeant  Fieri  enim  nullo 
modo  potest,  ut  coi\jimgatur  serpentina  ilia  prudentia  cum  tnno- 
ceniia  columbina,  nisi  quis  mali  ipsius  naturam  penitus  per* 

'  npSy/ia  iMXoMlf  /mUXot  4rt\<ii6^py  wpoa^Kow,  ^  rtftf,  rh  Hnuww  'np^ima*''^ 
Plutarch,  De  le  Iptum  dtim  tawlA,  lAud.  §  1. 
*  Namely,  In  his  Buupyriea.    See  brlow,  p.  741. 
'  Pivrerbiy  xlv.  6. 
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noioat.^  Absque  hoo  enim  deernnt  mtuti  wnm  pnnidBi  et 
munimenta.  Imo,  neqne  idlo  modo  poestt  vir  boniu  et  prolMis 
malos  et  improbot  oonrigere  et  emendare,  aid  ipse  prias  omnia 
DudituB  latibula  et  profuadm  exploraverit  Eteoim  qui  judioio 
plane  oormpto  rant  et  deprarato  hoc  habent,  at  peMapponaat 
honeatatem  in  bominibas  ab  iaamtia  et  aimpliflitate  qnadam 
mornm  oriri ;  atque  ab  eo  tanhun,  qnod  fides  habeatnr  ooncio- 
natoribas  et  padagogis ;  item  libris,  pneceptis  mocBlibaa^  et  iia 
qai  vulgo  pnadicantur  et  decantantur  sermonibos.  Adeo  ut 
nisi  plane  pezsinciant  opinioneB  suas  pravaa  ao  corrupta  et  de- 
torta  principia  non  Hunua  ilHa  qai  faartantnr  et  admonent  qaam 
sibi  ipsis  esse  eaqplorata  et  oognita,  probitatem  omnem  morum 
et  ooosilionua  aspementnr:  jnzta  oraoalnm  illnd  Salomonia 
miiabile ;  Aim  ree^  ituUus  verba  prMdentuB,  niti  ea  dixms  fum 
versaniur  m  eord$  gut.*  Hano  autsm  partem  de  Cantelia  et 
Vitiis  BespeetiTis  inter  Desiderata  numeramus;  eamqae  no- 
mine Sktirm  Serim,  sive  Troetatui  de  Imterioribns  Rerum,  appel- 
labimua. 

Etiam  ad  doctrinam  dfe  Officiis  Bespeetivia  pertinent  Offida 
Mutna,  inter  maritom  et  uxorem,  parentes  et  liberos,  dominum 
et  senrum;  simiiiter  leges  amidtis>»  et  gratttudinis;  neenon 
dviles  obligationes  fratenutatum^  ooUegionna;  etiam  vidni- 
tatis;  ac  similiam*  Yenun  intelligatnr  boo  semper,  ilia  istie 
tnctari,  non  qualenus  sont  partes  Sodetatis  CiviUs  (id  enim  ad 
Politicam  refertnr,)  sed  qaateaus  aaimi  singuloram  ad  iUa 
Sodetatis  Vinoula  toenda  instroi  et  pradispoBi  debesat.' 

At  doctrina  de  Bono  Goounnnionis  (qaeaiadmodam  et  ilia  ^e 
Individuali)  Bonmn  traotat  non  tantnm  simpUdter,  sed  et  eooiF- 
parate;  qno  spectat  offida  perpendere  inter  beminem  et  honi>« 
nem;  inter  oasum  et  casnm;  iater  privata  et  publica;  inter 
tempas  pneseae  et  {uturam.  Sieut  Tidere  est  ia  aoimadyer- 
sione  iUa  serera  et  atvod  Lk  Brati  ooatra  Alios  snes,  illam  a 
plerisque  in  eeelum  laodibaa  effianri;  at  alius  quispiam  dizitr 


*  Oompive  Chtrron  D€  fa  Saffute,  Vtf,  tH  c  10.  t  <*  O  ftnt  tratpcKr  et  marler 
lloAoceiioe  oolomblae  en  n'oflbmnt  penanne  vrec  la  pnidenoe  9t  aatuce  terpentioe 
en  w  tenant  sur  set  gardes  et  ae  preservaot  des  flnesaes,  trahisons,  et  ambiacbes  d*au- 
trtti.**  Tke  whole  ebaptcr  it  worCh  oompaitag  with  Baeon't  ranaritt  on  the  aft  "of 
telf-adTanoement 

*  Pro^crbt,  z^ilL  S.  The  wordt  are  aocuntely  quoted  fhxn  the  Ynlgate :  the 
aatlMwiied  venloo  to  wboUy  dtorimitoff. 

■  Some  coriout  matter  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  Bomaat  fa^K^'^g  tb^  Ordo  oflkl- 
orum,  the  order  of  precedence  amons  reiatlTe  dntlet,  will  be  Ibaad  In  Aulas  Gtllias 
▼.  15. 
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Id  ipeum  Hcet  intaeri  in  coma  ilia,  ad  quam  invitati  sunt 
M.  BrutuSj  C.  CaiBeiuSj  et  alii.  lUio  enim  cum  ad  animos  ezplo- 
randos  circa  conspiratbnem  in  caput  CsDflaris  intentam,  quaostio 
astute  mota  esset  Ntnn  Kcitum  faret  tyraimnm  oecideref  ibant 
convivsB  in  o^nioaes  diversas;  dum  alu  dieerent,  plane  lieere, 
gucd  $ervitu8  uhimnm  esHt  mahrum  ;  alii  minime,  quod  iyrannis 
minus  mtirnKs  essei  quam  helium  eivile ;  t^rtium  autem  genus 
veluti  ex  sdiola  Epicuri  asserebat^  indignnm  tue  prudewtes  peri^ 
cUtari  pro  stuUii.^  Verum  plurimi  sunt  casus  de  Officiis  Com- 
paratis,  inter  quos  frequenter  ille  intervenit;  uirum  a  Justitia 
defiecUndum  $it  propter  salvtem  pairi^y  out  hufusmodi  oHquod 
insiffne  bonum  in  Juturof  Circa  quem  Jason  Thessalus  dicere 
eolebat,  Aliqua  sunt  injusto  facienda,  ut  muUa  Juste  fieri,  pos^ 
sint^i  Tenim  repHcatio  in  promptu  est;  Authorem  prmsentis 
fustititB  hdbes ;  sponsorem  futuree  non  habee.  Sequantnr  ho- 
mines qusD  in  pnssentia  bona  et  justa  sunt;  futura  Divinie 
Providentifld  remittentes.  Atque  eiroa  doctrinam  de  Exem- 
plar!, sire  de  Bono,  Iwc  dicta  sint. 


CAPUT  HX 


Partitio  DoetrnuB  de  CfuUura  Animi,  in  Doctrinam  de  Cha- 
raeteribus  Animoram,  de  Affectibas,  ei  de  Bemediis  sive 
CurationibuB.  Appendix  JDoctrinm  ^tudem,  ds  Congruitate 
inter  Bonum  Animi  et  Bonum  Corporis. 

Nunc  igitur,  postquam  de  Fractn  Yito  (sensu  intel%imus 
pbilosoj^co)  verba  fecerimus ;  superest  ut  de  CuHura  Animi 
quieei  debetur  dicamus;  sine  qua  pars  prior^nihil  aliudyidetur 
quam  imago  qundam  aut  statua,  pulchra  quidem  aspectu^  sed 
motu  et  vita  destitnta.     Cui  sententi»  Aristoteles  ^see  disertis 


>  In  th>  ariglMi,  ■•  alw)  In  lh<  oomspwrftat  j  ■■■gi  of  tkc  AHamtmmdtfLmm' 
img^  fata  Is  put  for  facta,  —  /.  8, 

'  Virg.  2Exi.  yL  8SS.  It  to  lesi  dUDcalt  to  synpatUbe  with  Sultan  Uahmoud  of 
GWsnee.  Wlini  Ik  had  kUlcd  tht  MuHvef^bt  taU  •'llvrkrio«nl^M''uMlaftar 
Ifxtklhg  at  the  oorpae  called  for  water.  **  God  to  mereiftd  —  I  was  mtotaken.  I  thought 
no  man  would  ba^e  yentured  to  conunit  such  an  outrage  but  my  son  ;  and  since  you 
told  roe  of  It  three  nights  ago^  I  have  neither  eaten  nor  druakiii.''  Set  lUoolm's 
Hitkurjf  of  Ptrtia, 

*  See  Plutarch  In  Brutus ;  where  however  the  story  Is  somewhat  dlflteiently  ioR 

'  Plut.  Belpb  Ger.  Pr«oep,S17. 
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TerbiB  saffirflgfttur;  Neee$$e  eti  igitur  de  mrtute  dieere,  et  quid 
Mtt,  et  ex  quibuM  gigiuUwr.  Inutik  enim  ferejuerit,  virtuiem  qui'' 
dent  nasse,  aequirend4B  autem  efus  modoe  et  viae  ignorare.  Non 
emm  de  virttUe  tanium,  qua  specie  sit,  quearendum  est ;  sed  et 
qwomodo  sui  eopiam  faciat;  utrunque  enim  volumus,  et  rem 
ipsam  nasse,  et  ejus  e<nnpotes  Jieru  Hoe  autem  ex  vato  non 
sueeedet,  nisi  seiamus  et  ex  quibus,  et  quo  modo.  ^  V eibia  adeo 
expreask,  stque  etiam  iterato^  banc  partem  incnloat;  quam 
tamen  ipee  non  peneqnitur.  Hoc  similiter  illud  eat,  quod 
Cicero  Catoni  Juniori  yeluti  laudem  non  vulgarem  attriboit ; 
quod  scilicet  Philoeopbiam  amplexus  eeset,  Non  dispuiandi 
causa,  ut  magna  pars,  sed  ita  vivendL^  Qiiamvis  autem,  pro 
temporum  ia  quibus  vivimus  socordia,  paucis  curso  sit  ut 
animum  sedulo  colant  et  componant,  et  yit»  ralionem  ad  nor- 
mam  aliquam  instituant  (secundum  illud  Senece,  De  partibus 
vitiB  quisque  deliberat;  de  summa  ttemo^:  adeo  ut  base  pars 
oenseri  possit  supervacua);  illud  tamen  minime  nos  movet  ut 
cam  intaetam  relinquamus,  quin  potius  cum  illo  Hippocratis 
apborismo  condudimus ;  Qui  gram  marbo  correpti  dolares  non 
sentiunt,  iis  mens  €Bgrotai.^  Medicina  illis  bominibus  opus  est, 
non  solum  ad  curandum  morbum,  sed  ad  sensum  expergefacien- 
dunu  Quod  si  quia  objiciat  animorum  curationem  Theolc^iB 
Sacr»  munus  esse,  verissimum  est  quod  asserit;  attamen  Pbilo- 
sopbiam  Moralem  in  famulitium  Tbeologin  recipi  instar  ancillie 
prudentis  et  pedissequ»  fidelis,  qu»  ad  omnes  cgus  nutus  prasto 
sit  et  ministret,  quid  prohibeat?  Etenim  quemadmodum  in 
Psalmo  babetur,  quod  oculi  andllm  perpetuo  ad  manus  domtnes 
respidunt'^,  cum  tamen  minime  dubium  sit,  quin  baud  pauca 
ancills  judicio  et  curss  relinquantur ;  eodem  modo  et  Etbica  ob- 
sequium  Tbeologi»  omnino  prsdstare  debet,  ejusque  prseceptas 
morigera  esse ;  ita  tamen  ut  et  ipsa,  intra  suos  limites,  baud, 
pauca  Sana  et  utilia  documenta  continere  possit. 

Hanc  igitur  partem  (quando  pr»stantiam  ejus  in  animo 
recolo)  in  Corpus  Doctrinn  nondum  redactam,  non  possum  non 
vebementer  mirarL  Eam  igitur,  ex  more  nostro,  cum  inter 
Desiderata  coUocemus,  aliqua  ex  parte  adumbrabimus. 

Ante  omnia  igitur  in  bao  re  (sicut  et  in  uniTersis  qum 

>  Arlit  ¥a«o.  MonL  i.  1. 

'  "  Neque  disputandl  caiua,  ut  migna  pan,  ted  ita  Tivendi.*' —  CicarOf  Pro  Murmm, 
c8Ct* 
•  Seneca,  Ei».  71.  *  Hlppocr.  Aphorism.  U  6.  *  FnlniczxUi.  2. 
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spectant  ad  practicam)'  ratio  nobis  est  subduoenda^  quid  in 
nostra  sit  potestate,  quid  non.  In  altero  enim  datar  alteration 
in  altero  vero  applicatio  tantum.  Agricole  nullum,  est  impe- 
rium  aut  in  naturam  soli^  aut  in  aeris  tempenes ;  itidem  nee 
medico  aut  in  crasin  et  constitutionem  naturalem  tegri,  aut  in 
accidentinm  varietatenu  At  in  Cultura  Animi,  et  morbis  ejus 
persanandis,  tria  in  considerationem  yeniunt ;  Characteres  di* 
Tersi  Dispositionum ;  Affectus;  etBemedia;  quemadmodum  et 
in  corporibus  medicandis  proponimtur  ilia  tria,  Complezio  sive 
Constitutio  segri ;  Morbus ;  et  Curatio.  Ex  illis  autem  tribus, 
postremum  tantum  in  nostra  potestate  situm  est^  priora  duo  non 
item.  Yerum  et  in  illis  ipsis  quae  in  potestate  nostra  non  sunt 
non  minus  diligens  facienda  est  inquisitio^  quam  in  illis  quse  po* 
testati  nostra)  subjiciuntur.  Etenim  illorum  perspicax  et  accu* 
rata  c(^itio  substemenda  est  doctrinae  de  Bemediis^  ut  eadem 
commodius  et  foelidus  applicentur.  Neque  enim  yestis  corpori 
aptari  possit,  nisi  mensura  corporis  ante  excipiatun 

Primus  igitur  articulus  doctrinae  de  Cultura  Animi  yersabi- 
tur  circa  diyersos  Characteres  Ingeniorum  aiye  Dispositionum. 
Neque  tamen  loquimur  de  yulgatis  illis  propensionibus  in  yir- 
tutes  et  yitia,  aut  etiam  in  perturbationes  et  afFeetus;  sed  de 
ma^s  intrinseds  et  radicalibus.  Sane  subiit  animmn  etiam  in 
hac  parte  nonnunquam  admiratio,  quod  a  soriptoribus,  tam 
Ethicis  quam  Politids,  ut  plurimum  neglecta  aut  pnetermissa 
sit ;  cum  utrique  sdentiaa  clarissimum  luminis  jubar  affiindere 
possit.  In  Traditionibus  Astrologis  non  inscite  omnino  distin-* 
eta  sunt  ingenia  et  dispositiones  hominumj  «x  pnedominantiis 
plaDctamm ;  quod  alii  a  natura  facti  sint  ad  Contemplationes, 
alii  ad  Bes  Ciyiles ;  alii  ad  Militiam ;  alii  ad  Ambitum ;  alii 
ad  Amores;  alii  ad  Artes;  alii  ad  Genus  Vit»  Yarium.  Item 
apud  Poetas  (heroioos^  satiricos^  tragicos,  comicos)  sparguntur 
ubique  simulachra  ingeniorum,  licet  fere  cum  excessu  et  prsBter 
modum  yeritatis.  Quin  et  hoc  ipsum  argumentum,  de  Diyersis 
Characteribus  Ingeniorum^  est  ex  iis  rebus  in  quibus  sermones 
JM>minum  communes  (quod  yalde  raro,  interdum  tamen  con* 
tingit)  libris  ipsis  sunt  prudentiores.  At  longe  optima  hujus 
ianctatus  suppellex  et  sjlya  peti  debet  ab  Historicis  prudentio- 
ribus ;  neque  tamen  ab  elogiis  tantum,  qu»  sub  obitum  per- 
sonsB  alicujus  illustris  subnectere  solent ;  sed  multo  magis  ex 
corpore  integro  Historian,  quoties  hujusmodi  persona  yeluti 
scenam  conscendat.     Ilia  enim  intertexta  imago  potior  yidetur 
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deaOEiptuHqiiiiiielogiioeftsiuft;  qiulitluibeiiirapadT.  Lmttm, 
AfHcMu  el  Ctttonis  Majoru ;  apncl  Tadtmn,  Tiberii,  Ckudii^  et 
Neratiis;  qmd  Herodianum,  Septimii  Severi;  apud  Philippum 
CoouiMiim,  LndoYiei  undeoiini  GaUomm  Begis ;  apud  Fkanda* 
eum  Gidociaidiiiiiiiiy  Ferdinaiidi  Hi^ani^  MaxiniUiaiii  Cstarii, 
et  Leonif  et  Clementia  PonttfiounL  Ib&  emm  aeriptores^  hanun 
penonamm  qua*  cdbi  depmgendas  deligerunt  effigies  qaad 
peipetoo  intaentee,  mmquaiii  fere  remm  geetamm  ab  ipsii 
Bieatioftem  fadunt,  quin  et  aliquid  insuper  de  natoni  ipeomm 
inspefgant  Etiain  nonnulla  in  quae  inddimue  Belataonee  de 
ConolaTibiu  PontifiCDm,  eharacteres  de  moriboe  Cardioaliam 
bonoe  exhibaenrnt* ;  aicat  et  litens  l^atonuii»  de  oonsiliariia 
principiim.  Fiat  itaque  ez  ea  quain  dizimaa  materia  (qiuft 
certefartiliseet  6toopioea)tractata8diUgeii8et  plenns.  Neque 
vero  TolumuB,  at  Cbaraoteres  iati  in  Etfaids  (at  fit  apad  hieto- 
ricoB,  et  po8tae^  et  in  sermonibos  oommimibus)  exoipiantor, 
tanqoam  imagines  dviles  integm;  eed  potiue  ut  imaginom 
ipeanim  linen  et  ductas  ma^s  aimplioea;  qom  inter  ae  oonqx>- 
aitie  et  comnuxttt  qoaacunqae  effigiee  constitaunt;  qoot  et 
qaalea  em  aint  et  qaomodo  inter  se  connesA  et  auboidinat« ;  at 
fiat  tanqoam  artificioaa  et  aocarata  ingenioram  et  animorom 
diaaectio,  atque  at  diapodtionam  in  bominiboa  individaia  aecreta 
prodantar^  atqae  ex  eorom  netitia  eoiationnm  aaimi  pr«cepta 
rectioa  inatitoantor. 

Neque  vero  Cbaraoterea  Ingenionim  ez  natara  impreaai, 
reoipi  tantom  in  bano  tractatom  debent ;  aed  et  illi  qai  alias 
ammo  imponontor,  ez  Seza^  ^S2tate,  Patria,  Valetndine,  Foraia» 
et  aimilibaa;  atqae  inaaper  illi  qui  ex  Fortuna ;  Telati  Princi- 
•pvmj  Nobiliam,  Ignobilium^  Divitom^  Panperum,  Magiatn^ 
tttum,  Idiotarum,  Fodidum^  ^firamnoaoromf  et  h^juamodL 
Videmoa  emm  Plaotom  miraculi  loeo  babere,  qaod  aenex  qais 
dt  beneficoa ;  Benignitat  htguB  ut  aiolueentuU  e$L^  D.  autem 
Paalaa^  aeveritatem  diadpUme  a!ga  Cretensea  pnecipiena  (JBi- 
tfMpa  009  dure)  ingeniam  gentis  ez  Poeta  accoaat,  Cr^etms0$ 
temper  mendaeee,  malm  bettimy  veniru  pigri^    SalloatinB  id  in 


>  For  an  ftoconnt  of  the  wiltingt  )mk  refemd  to^  which  wen  g«nendly  oompoiBd 

.by  the  <* Gondavistl,'*  but  fometliDee  by  one  of  the  Cardinals,  tee  Banke's  work  **ZMe 

R'6mi§ehm  PdpiU,  tect  6.  of  the  Appendix.    Among  the  TMUra  L§patorum,  those 

of  the  YenAiana  are  especially  taluable.     They  ut,  properly  speaking,  r^ortt  i 

to  the  senate  on  the  ambassador's  retom. 

a  fUnt  USL  Olori.  UL  1.  40. 

•  at  Pinl,  Ep.  to  Titos,  1.  13.  and  IS.    Ilie  poet  referred  to  b  Eptmenidea. 
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regam  ingenin  notat,  quod  apud  eos  fiiequeiiB  sit  confradietoia 
appetere;  Flerunque  regim  voluwtates,  ul  vehemenUi  sunt,  sic 
mobiles,  sdspeque  ipsa  siU  sdoerse^  Tacitus  obserrat  honorea 
et  digmtates  ingenia  hoimnum  in  deterius  6»piu8  flectere  quam 
in  melius ;  Solus  Vespcaianus  mutatus  est  in  melius*^  Pindarns 
illud  animadvertity  fortunam  subitam  et  indolgentem  animos 
plerunque  enerrare  et  solvere ;  Sunt  qui  magnam  fcBlicitatem 
cancoqusre  nan  possunt^  Psalmus  innuit^  faoilios  esse  modnm 
adhibere  et  temperamentum  in  fortun»  statu,  quam  in  incre* 
mento;  DhMm  si  affluant,  nolite  cor  appanere.^  De  similibus 
quibusdam  observationibus  ab  Aristotele  in  Rhetoricis  men- 
tionem.  obiter  factam  non  inficior;  necnon  in  aliorum  scriptis 
nonnullis  sparsim ;  varum  nunquam  adhuc  incorporates  fuerunt 
in  Moralem  Pfailosophiam ;  ad  quam  principaliter  pertinent; 
non  minus  certe  quam  ad  agriculturam  tractatus  de  diversitate 
soli  et  gleb»»  ant  ad  medidnam,  tractatus  de  complexionibus 
aut  habitibus  corporum  diversis*  Id  autem  nunc  tandem  fieri 
oportet,  nisi  forte  imitari  velimus  temeritatem  empiricorum, 
qui  iisdem  utuntnr  medicamentis  ad  legrotos  omnes,  cojuscun- 
que  sint  constitutionis. 

Sequitur  doctrinam  de  Characteribus,  doctrina  de  Afieetibus 
et  Perturbationibus ;  qui  loco  morborum  animi  sunt,  ut  jam 
dictum  est.  Quemadmodum  enim  politici  prisci  de  democratiis 
dicere  aolebant,  quod  papulus  esset  mari  ipsi  simiKs,  aratinres 
autem  ventis;  quia  sicut  Mare  per  se  plaoidum  foret  et  tranquil* 
lum,  nisi  a  Ventis  agitaretur  et  turbaretur»  sic  et  Populus  esset 
natura  sua  pacatus  et  traetabilis,  nisi  a  Seditiosis  Oratoribus 
impelleretur  et  incitaretor* ;  amiliter  vera  affirmari  possil  na» 

>  StSL  Ben.  Jug.  c.  121.  Bacon  hat  himself  remarked  that  it  it  the  aoledtm  of 
power  to  will  contridietoriet ;  a  phrase  of  which  we  lose  the  force  by  not  observing  that 
a  ioleoinn  it  pinperlj  *«  impar  et  incoirrenlent  eompositiira  partinm  ofathmit^''  not 
merely  any  Idnd  of  error.     V.  Sinniut  Capito  ap.  A«  GelUum,  v.  20. 

•  Tac  Hbt.  i.  00. 

.    *  Bacon  attudet  (a  an  czpretston  whkh  oocurs  in  the  first  Olympic  ode;  whan 
however  there  it  no  general  rpflexion  on  the  difficulty  *«  concoquendi  felldtatem,  ** 
though  It  b  certainly  said  that  Taatahtt  did  not  do  so.     Vide  Find.  Olymp.  L  88. 
.    «  Ft.  IxiL  10. 

*  *<  Ex  quo  inteliigi  potuit  Id  quod  ssrpe  dictum  est,  at  mare  quod  sui  naturA  tran- 
qtilllnm  alt  ventorum  vl  a^lari  atque  turbarl.  sio  et  populum  Bomanum  mA  tpont* 
case  plafatnm,  hominum  seditiosonun  vodbus  ut  violentlssimis  tempestatibua  condtari* 
'—  Cieerot  Pro  CtuenL  c.  49.  From  one  of  the  Apophthegms  it  would  seem  that  Bsoon*! 
phrase  pri$ei  pMHei  refers  especially  to  Solon,  who  however  was  thinking  not  of 
popnhtf  oratort  but  of  Fisistratus.     Solon's  lines  are  well  known :  — 

il  MiiM9  Si  biX9ffca  Topdb-tf erai,  ^r  %i  ris  o^vV 
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tonm  Mentis  HmnaiuB  sedatam  fare  et  aibi  oonstantem,  a 
AffectoB,  taDqnam  venti,  non  tumnltuarentur  «c  omnia  miece- 
rent.  Et  hie  mrsua  sabiit  nova  admiratio,  Aristotelem^  qui  tot 
librae  de  Ethicie  conecripeit,  Affectoe  ut  membnim  Ethics 
principale  in  illie  non  tractasse ;  in  Khetorids  autem  ubi  tra- 
cteadi  intenreniunt  secondario  (qnatenus  edlioet  oratione  cieii 
ant  oommoveri  poesint)  locum  illis  Teperisse;  (in  quo  tamen 
loco,  de  UB,  quantum  tarn  paucie  fi^ri  potuit,  acute. et  bene  di»- 
Beruit).'  Nam  disceptationee  ejus  de  Yoluptate  et  Dolore  huic 
tractatui  nullo  modo  salaafaciunt ;  non  magis,  quamqui  de  Luce 
et  Lumine  tantum  acriberet,  de  Particularium  Colorum  Natuia 
Bcripeiase  diceretur;  siquidem  Voluptaa  et  Dolor  erga  Affectua 
Particulares  ita  ae  habent,  ut  Lux  erga  Colorea.  Meliorem 
certe  in  hoc  argumento  (quatenus  ex  his  quie  nunc  extant  con* 
jicere  liceat)  diligentiam  adhibuerunt  Stoici;  attamen  talem, 
que  potius  in  difBnitionum  subtilitate  quam  in  tractatu  aliquo 
pleno  et  fuso  consisteret.  Equidem  reperio  etiam  libellos  quos^ 
dam  elegantes  de  nonnullis  ex  Affectibus^  veluti  de  Ira,  de 
Inutili  Verecundia,  et  aliis  perpaucis.*  Sed  si  yerum  omnino 
dicendum  sit,  doctores  hujus  scientise  pnecipui  sunt  Poetae  et 
Historici;  in  quibus  ad  vivum  depingi  et  dissecari  solet, 
Quomodo  Affectus  excitandi  sunt  et  accendendi?  Quomodo 
leniendi  et  sopiendi?  Quomodo  rursus  continendi  ac  refirse* 
nandi,  ne  in  actus  erumpant?  Quomodo  itidem  ae,  licet  com« 
pressi  et  oocultati,  prodant?  Quas  operationes  edant?  Quaa 
vices  subeant?  Qualiter  sibi  mutuo  implicentur?  Qualiter 
inter  se  digladientur  et  opponantur  ?  et  innumera  hujus  generis. 
Inter  que  hoc  ultimum  plurimi  est  usus  in  MoraUbus  et  Civi* 
libus;  Qualiter  (inquam)  Affectus  Affectum  in  ordinem  cogaty  et 
alterius  auxUio  ad  alterum  subjugandum  uti  Kceatf  yenatorum 
et  aucupum  more,  qui  bestiae  opera  ad  bestias,  volucris  alicujus 
ad  yolucres,  capiendas  utuntur;  quod  fortasse  aliter  ex  sese, 
absque  brutorum  auxilio,  homo  tarn  fiicile  pnestare  non  pos- 
sit  Quin  et  hoc  fiindamento  nititur  excellens  ille  et  per 
omnia  patens  usus  in  civilibus  Pnemii  et  Poenie ;  que  rerum- 
publicarum  oolumen  sunt;  cum  Affectus  illi  predominantes, 
Formidinis  et  Spei>  alios  omnes  Affectus  noxios  coeroeant  et 

*  See  the  second  book  of  AriBtoUe'8  Bltetoric. 

-  BeooD  WM  probably  thinking  of  Flatarch*k  tract  vcp)  8vffw«(aff,  which  Is  I  think 
the  only  one  on  this  su^ect  which  har  come  down  to  us  fhxn  antiquity.  On  anger 
there  ate  two  special  treatises ;  Plutarch's  and  Seneca's. 
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snpprimant.  Etiam  sicut  in  regimine  statuis  non  raro  fit^  at 
factio  factione  in  o£Eicio  contineatur^  similiter  fit  et  in  regimine 
mentis  interna 

Pervenimus  nunc  ad  ilia,  quae  in  nostra  sunt  potestate ;  quas* 
que  operantur  in  animum,  voluntatemque  et  appetitum  afficinnt 
et  circumagunt,  ideoque  ad  immutandos  mores  plurimimi  ya- 
lent.  Qua  in  parte  debuerant  Philosophi  strenue  et  gnaviter 
inquirere,  de  yiribas  et  energia  Consuetudinis,  Exercitationis, 
Habitus,  Educationis,  Imitationis,  ^mulalionis,  Convictus, 
AmicitisB,  Laudis,  Beprehensionis,  Exhortationis,  Famae,  Le- 
gum,  Librormn,  Studiorum,  et  si  quae  sunt  alia.  Haec  enim 
sunt  ilia  quae  regnant  in  Moralibus ;  ab  istis  agentibus  animus 
patitur  et  disponitur;  ab  istis,  yeluti  ingredientibus,  confi- 
ciuntur  pharmaca,  quaB  ad  conservandam  et  recuperandam 
animi  sanitatem  conducant;  quatenus  remediis  humanis  id 
pnestari  possit.  Ex  quorum  numero  unum  aut  alteram  selige- 
mns,  in  quibus  paululum  immoremur,  ut  reliquis  sint  exemplo, 
De  Consuetudine  igitur  et  Habitu,  pauca  delibabimus. 

Opinio  ilia  Aristotelis,  plane  mihi  videtur  angustias  quasdam 
oontemplationis  et  negligentiam  sapere,  cum  assent  in  illas 
actlones  quae  naturales  sunt  Consuetudinem  nihil  posse;  ex- 
emplo  usus,  quod  si  lapis  miUies  praficiatur  in  altum,  ne  inclina" 
tionem  qtiidem  sponte  ascendendi  acquirit;  quinetiam,  quod  stepius 
videndo  aut  audiendo,  nihih  melius  aut  videmus  aut  audimus^ 
Quamvis  enim  hoc  teneat  in  aliquibus  ubi  natura  est  perempto- 
ria  (cujus  rei  causas  reddere  in  praesentia  non  vacat),  aliter 
tamen  in  illis  fit  in  quibus  natura,  secundum  latitudlnem  quan- 
dam,  patitur  intentionem  et  remissionem.  Sane  yidere  potuit 
chirotheeam  pauIo  arctiorem,  manui  saepius  inducendo,  laxiorem 
reddi ;  baculum  usu  et  mora  in  contrarium  flexus  sui  naturalis 
incuryari,  et  in  eodem  statu  paulo  post  durare ;  vacem  exercitando 
magis  fieri  robustam  et  sonoram ;  frigora  €Bstumque  consuetu- 
dine tolerari;  et  ejusdem  generis  complura.  Quae  quidem 
posteriora  duo  exempla  propius  accedunt  ad  rem,  quam  quae  ab 
ipso  adducta  sunt.  Attamen,  utctmque  hoc  se  habeat,  quo 
magis  yerum  fuerit  tarn  tnrtutes  quam  vitia  in  habitu  consistere, 
eo  magis  ei  contendendum  fuerat  ut  normas  praescriberet,  quo* 
modo  hujusmodi  habitus  fuerint  acquirendi  aut  amoyendL  Plu* 
rima  siquidem  oonfici  possint  praK^pta  de  prudent!  institutione 

>  Arlit  Eth.  ad  Nloom.  il.  I. 
VOL.  I.  3  B 
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ezenntftdomiim  aiuiiu^  non  minus  quaoi  carporiiB.    Dbnim  ] 
cula  recensebiiiiUB. 

Primum  erit»  nt  jam  a  principio  caveamtu  a  pgntig  vel  magis 
arduis  vel  maps  pmsiOu  quam  res  postidat.  Nam  si  oneria 
niminm  imponatur,  apad  ingeniom  mediocre,  bene  sperandi 
alacritatem  obtimdea;  apod  ingeninm  fidnoiao  plenmn,  opi- 
nionem  oondtabis  qua  plus  aibi  poUiceatnr  quam  pr»stare 
poBsit;  quod  aeoum  trahit  aooordianu  In  utroque  autem  in- 
genii  temperamento,  fiet  ut  ezperimentom  ezpectatioiii  aon 
satisficiat ;  id  quod  animnm  semper  deficit  et  confundit.  Quod 
si  pensa  leviora  fiierint,  magna  inducitur  in  progresrionis  summa 
jactnra. 

Secundum  ent,  ut  ad  exercendam  faeyUaiem  aU^ptam^  quo 
habiiuB  camparetary  duo  imprvmis  tempora  cbserveniur ;  alternm^ 
quando  animua  opiime  fnerit  ad  rem  <y0poflituB;  alterum 
quando  pessime.  Ut  ex  priore,  plurimum  in  via  promoyeamua  ; 
ex  posteriore,  nodos  obiceaque  animi  contentione  $treaua  detO" 
ramus ;  unde  tempora  media  &cile  et  pladde  labentur. 

Tertium  erit  illud  prsdceptum,  cujus  Aristoteles^  obiter  me- 
minit ;  ut  toHs  viribus  (citra  tamen  vitium)  fdtamur  in  contra^ 
Hum  UliuSf  ad  quad  natura  maxime  impeUimur;  sicut  cum  in 
adversum  guigitis  remigamus,  aut  baculum  incurvumi  ut  rectum 
fiat,  in  contrarium  flectimus* 

Quartum  pnsceptum  ex  illo'  axiomate  pendet,  quod  veriasi- 
mum  est ;  animum  ad  quacunque  fmlieius  trahi  e^  suavius,  si 
illud  quo  tendimus  in  inteniiane  aperantis  Jion  sit  principale^  sed 
tanquam  aliud  agendo  stq^eretur;  quoniam  ita  fert  Natura,  ut 
necessitatem  et  imperium  durum  ferme  oderit.  Sunt  et  aliA 
multa  qusB  utifiter  pr»cipi  poesint  de  reg^mine  Conauetudinis. 
Consuetude  enim,  si  prudenter  et  perite  inducatur,  fit  revera 
(ut  Yulgo  didtur)  altera  natura  ;  quod  si  imperite  et  fortuito 
administretur,  erit  tantum  simia  nuturse ;  qum  nihil  ad  Tivum 
imitetur,  sed  inscite  tantum  et  defiuiniter. 

Similitelr,  si  de  Libris  et  Studiis,  eonunque  ad  Mores  virtute 
et  influentiA,  verba  fieusere  TeUemus ;  numnam  desunt  plurima 
prsQcepta  et  consilia  fructuosa  eo  spectantia?  Annon  imus  ex 
Patribus,  magna  cum  indignatione,  Poesim  appellavit  vinum, 
dmnonum*;  cum  reyera  progignat  plurimas  tentationes,  cupidi* 

>  Arist.  Eth.  ad  Nioom.  it  9. 

'  Brcoq  Kems  to  have  been  thinking  of  the  fotlowing  paaage  in  Agrippa's  2>«  /»- 
eeriitwUw,  8(c.  c.  4. :  «  Angusttnus  MMm  Tocat  ydaam  crroria  ab  ebiiJa  doctoribus 
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tates,  et  opiniones  vanas  ?  Annon  prudens  admoduniy  et  digna 
qu»  bene  perpendatur,  est  sententia  Aristotelis;  Juvenes  non 
esse  idaneos  Moraiis  PhUosophuB  audUores^ ;  quia  in  illis  pertur^ 
bationum  »staatio  nondnm  sedata  est^  nee  tempore  et  rerum 
experientia  consopita?  Atqne  ut  verum  dicamus,  annon  ideo 
fit,  ut  scriptorum  prisconim  prsestantissimi  libri  et  eennones 
(quibns  ad  yirtntem  homines  efficacissime  invitati  sunt;  tam 
augustam  ejus  majestatem  omnium  oculis  reprsdsentando^  quam 
opiniones  populares  in  virtntis  ignominiam,  tanquam  habitu  pa- 
rasitorum  indutas,  derisui  propinando)  tam  parum  prosint  ad 
vit»  honestatem  et  mores  pravos  corrigendos,  quia  perlegi  et 
revolvi  non  consueTeront  a  viris  state  et  judicio  maturis^  sed 
pueris  tantom  et  tironibus  relinquuntur?  Annon  et  hoc  verum 
est,  juvenes  multo  minus  Politicsd  quam  Ethicae  auditores 
idoneos  ease,  antequam  Beligione  et  Doctrina  de  Moribus  et 
Officii^  [dane  imbuantur ;  ne  forte  judicio  depravati  et  corrupti 
in  cam  opinionem  veniant,  non  esse  rerum  difFerentias  morales 
▼eras  et  solidas,  sed  omnia  ex  utilitate  aut  successu  metienda? 
Sicut  poeta  canit; 

Prospenim  et  fceliz  scelus  virtus  vocatur  :* 
et  rursus. 

Hie  cracem  pretium  sceleru  talit,  hie  diadema.^ 

Ac  poetas  quidem  h»c  satirice,  et  per  indignationem  loqui 
videntur ;  at  Libri  nonnulli  Politici  idem  serio  et  positive  sup- 
ponunt.  Sic  enim  Macciavello  dicere  placet.  Quod  si  conti" 
gisset  C(Bsarem  bello  superatum  fuisse,  Catilina  ipso  fuisset 
odiosior^ ;  quasi  vero  nihil  interfiiisset,  pr»ter  fortunam  solam, 
inter  furiam  quandam  ex  libidine  et  sanguine  conflatam,  atque 
animum  excelsum  et  inter  homines  naturales  maxime  omnium 


propinatuia.  Hieroofmiu  earn  dcmonum  dbum  appellat**  The  combixiatimi  of  the 
two  quotations  might  easily  give  rise  to  the  phrase  **  cUemonum  vinum.**  The  passage 
of  St  Augustine  to  which  Agrippa  refers  occurs  in  the  first  book  of  theGo«/itttoiu. 

>  Arist.  Eth.  ad  Nlcom,  i.  3.  Aristotle,  however,  speaks  not  of  moral  but  of  political 
phOosophy.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  error  of  the  text,  which  occurs  also 
In  the  AdmmamtiU  of  Learmn^f  has  been  followed  hj  Shakespeare  in  2>oi/M  and 
Cressida:  — 

''Not  much 
Unlike  yonng  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  morai  philosophy/' 
See  Hector^  speech  in  the  second  scene  of  the  second  act 
*  SeoM.  Here.  Fur.  261. : — 

Prosperum  et  feUx  scelus 
Virtus  vocatur. 
■  Javen.  xUi.  105.  *  ICacchlav.  DiscorsI,  i.  10. 
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(si  ambitio  abfuisset) '  suBpiciendQin.  Yidemus  etiam  ex  hoe 
ipso  quam  necessarium  sit  homines  doctrinal  pias  etEthicas, 
antequam  Politicam  degustent,  plenis  faucibns  haurire ;  nimi- 
rum,  quod  qui  in  aulis  principum  et  negoliis  civilibus  a  teneria 
(ut  uunt)  ungaicolis  innutriti  sunt,  nunquam  fere  sinceram  et 
internam  morum  probitatem  assequantur;  quanto  minus,  01 
accesserit  etiam  librorum  disciplina  ?  Porro  et  in  docnmentifl 
ipeis  moralibus,  vel  saltern  aliquibua  eorum,  annon  cantio  pari- 
ter  est  adhibenda,  ne  inde  fiant  homines  pertinaces,  arrogantes, 
et  insociabiles,  juxta  illud  Ciceronis  de  M.  Catone ;  Hc^c  bona, 
qu€B  videmus,  divina  et  egregia,  ipaius  scitote  esse  propria;  qum 
nonnunquam  requirimus,  ea  sunt  omnia  nan  a  naiura,  sed  a 
magisiris  f  ^  Sunt  et  axiomata  alia  complura  de  iis  qusB  a  Studiia 
et  Libris  bominum  animis  ingenerantur.  Yerum  est  enim  quod 
dicit  ille,  Abeunt  stadia  in  mores  ^ :  quod  pariter  affirmandum  de 
caeteris  illis  rebus,  Convictu^  Fama,  Legibus  patriia,  et  reliquis, 
quas  paulo  ante  recensuimus. 

Cteterum  Animi  quaedam  est  Cultura,  quie  adhuc  ma^  ao- 
curata  et  elaborata  videtur  quam  reliquae.  Nititur  autem  hoc 
fundamento;  quod  omnium  mortalium  animi  certis  temporibus 
reperiantur  in  statu  perfectiore ;  aliis  in  statu  magis  depraoaio, 
Hujus  igitur  culturs  intentio  fuerit  et  institutum,  ut  bona  ilia 
tempora  foveantur,  prava  vero  tanquam  ex  kalendario  delean- 
tur  et  expungantur.  Ac  bonorum  quidem  temporum  fixatio 
duobus  modis  procuratur;  Totis,  aut  saltern  constantissimis 
animi  decretis;  et  observantiis  atque  exercitatlonibus ;  qu» 
non  tantum  in  se  Talent,  quantum  in  hoc,  quod  animum  in 
officio  et  obedientia  jugiter  conlineant.  Malorum  temporum 
obliteratio  duplici  itidem  ratione  perfici  potest;  redemptione 
aliqua  vel  expiatione  prseteritorum ;  et  novo  vitas  institnto, 
veluti  de  integro.  Yerum  hsec  pars  ad  Religionem  plane 
spectare  videtur ;  nee  mirum,  cum  Moralis  Philosoplua  vera 
et  genuina  (sicut  ante  dictum  est)  ancilhe  tantum  vices  erga 
Theologiam  suppleat 

Quamobrem  concludemus  banc  partem  de  Cultura  Animi 
cum  eo  remedio,  quod  omnium  est  maxime  compendiosum  et 
sununarium,  et  rursus  maxime  nobiie  et  efficax,  quo  animus  ad 
virtutem  efformetur,  et  in  statu  collocetur  perfectioni  proximo. 
Hoc  autem  est,  ut  fines  vitm  actionumque  deUgamus  et  nobis  ipsis 

>  Cicero,  Pro  Manen.  c.  445.  *  Vide  wprk,  p.  446. 
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propanamus  rectos  et  virtuti  congruos  ;  qui  tamen  tales  sint  ut  eos 
asseqttendi  nobis  aliquatenus  suppetat  facultas.  Si  enim  haBC  duo 
Bupponantur ;  ut  et  ^nes  actionum  sint  honesti  et  honiy  et  decre* 
turn  animi  de  iis  assequendis  et  obtinendis  fixum  sit  et  constans ; 
6equetur  ut  continuo  yertat  et  efformet  se  animus  una  opera  in 
virtutes  omnes.  Atque  heec  certe  ilia  est  operatio  qusB  Nature 
ipsius  opus  referat ;  cum  reliqusB,  quas^  diximus^  videantur  esse 
golummodo  sicut  opera  Manus.  Quemadmodum  enim  Statu- 
arius^  quando  simulachrum  aliquod  sculpit  aut  incidit>  illius 
solummodo  partis  figuram  effingit  circa  quam  manus  occupata 
est,  non  autem  cseterarum ;  (veluti  si  faciem  efformet,  corpus 
reliquum  rude  permanet  et  iniorme  saxum,  donee  ad  illud  quo- 
que  pervenerit;)  e  contra  vero  Natura,  quando  florem  molitur 
aut  animal,  rudimenta  partium  omnium  simul  parit  et  producit; 
eodem  modo,  quando  virtutes  habitu  acquiruntur,  dum  tempe- 
ranti»  incumbimus,  ad  fortitudinem  aut  reliquas  parum  pro- 
ficimus ;  quando  autem  Rectis  et  Honestis  Finibus  nos  dedi- 
caverimus  penitus  et  devoverimus,  quaecunque  fiierit  virtus 
quam  animo  nostro  commendav^rint  et  imperaverint  fines  illi, 
reperiemus  nos  jamdudum  imbutos  et  prsedispositos  habilitate  et 
propensione  nunnxdla  ad  eam  assequendam  et  exprimendam. 
Atque  hie  possit  esse  status  ille  animi,  qui  egregie  ab  Aristotele 
describitur,  et  ab  eo  non  Virtutis  sed  Divinitatis  cujusdam 
charactere  insignitur.  Ipsa  ejus  verba  hseo  sunt;  Immnnitati 
autem  consentaneum  est  opponere  eam  qucB  supra  humanitatem 
est,  Herotcam  sive  Divinam  virtutem,  Et  paulo  post ;  Nam  ut 
fera  neque  vitium  neque  virtus  est,  sic  neque  Dei,  Sed  hie  quidem 
status  altius  quiddam  virtute  est;  ille  aliud  quiddam  a  vitio.^  ^ 
Plinius  certe  Secundus,  ex  licentia  magniloquentiaB  ethnicas, 
Trajani  virtutem  Divin»  non  tanquam  imitanientum,  sed  tnn- 
quam  exemplar,  proponit,  cum  ait;  Opus  non  esse  hominibus 
alias  ad  Deos  preces  fundere,  quam  ut  benignos  ceque  et  propitios 
se  dominos  mortalibus  prcBstarent,  ac  TVqfanus  prtBstitisset^ 
Yerum  hsdc  profanam  ethnicorum  jactantiam  sapiunt,  qui 
umbras  quasdam  corpore  majores  prensabant.  At  religio  vera 
et  sancta  fides  Christiana  rem  ipsam  petit;  imprimendo  animis 


1  In  all  the  editions  qum  occun  instead  of  qwu.    I  follow  U,  Bouillet  In  restoring 
what  Is  doubtless  the  true  reading. 

s  Arist  Eth.  ad  Nicom.  tL  1. 

*  *<  Pro  nobis  Ipsls  quidem  luec  fbit  summa  yotorum,  ut  not  de  amaient  quomodo 
tu."— P/«ii.  Taney,  c.  74. 

SB  3 
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homiiiiim  duuritatem^  qun  appoeitiBflaiiie  vmeulmm  perfeciioms  ^ 
appellatur,  quia  viitutes  omnes  simul  ooUigat  et  FeYincit. 
Sane  elegantissime  dictom  est  a  Menandro  de  Amore  Sen* 
Buali,  qui  Divinum  ilium  perperam  imitatur.  Amor  mekor 
iophista  l(Bvo  ad  humasuim  mtanu^  Quibus  innuit^  momm  decua 
melius  ab  amore  efformari  quam  a  sophista  et  pnoceptore 
inepto,  quern  hevum  appellat.  Siquidem  univenis  suis  operoos 
regulis  et  pnaceptiombus  hominem  tarn  desire  et  expedite 
effingere  nequeat  ut  seipsum  et  in  pretio  habeat  et  se  beUe 
in  omnibus  componat,  quam  amor  facit.  Sic  proculdubio,  si 
animus  cujuspiam  fenrore  Charitatis  yer»  incendatur,  ad  ma- 
jorem  perfectionem  evehetur  qpam  per  universam  Ethicam 
Doctrinam;  quae  Sophists  profecto  habet  rationem,  (d  cum 
altera  ilia  conferatur.  Quinetiam^  sicut  Xenophon  reote  ob« 
scrvayit,  CtBteros  affectus,  licet  anitnum  attollanty  eum  tamen 
distorquere  et  dUcampanere  per  ecsteues  et  ezcessus  euos  ;  canarem 
vera  solum  eum  simul  et  dilatare  et  componere*;  sic  omnes  aliie 
liuman»  quas  admiramur  dotes^  dum  naturam  in  majus  ex- 
nltant,  excessui  interim  sunt  obnoxite;  sola  autem  charitaa 
non  admittit  excessum.  Angeli,  dum  ad  Potentiam  diyine 
parem  aspirarent^  prsByaricati  sunt  et  ceciderunt;  Aseendam 
et  ero  simiUs  Altissimo,^  Homo,  dum  ad  Scientiam  divine 
parem  aspiraret,  pnevaricatus  est  et  lapsus ;  JSritis  sieut  Dii^ 
scientes  bonum  et  malum.^  Yerum  ad  similitudinem  diyinss 
Bonitatis  aut  Charitatis  aspirando,  nee  angelus  nee  homo 
unquam  in  periculum  venit  aut  veniet  Imo  ad  hanc  ipsam 
imitationem  etiam  invitamur;  Diliffiie  tnimicos  vestros,  bene* 
facite  his  qui  oderunt  vos,  et  oraie  pro  persequentibus  et  ecdumni' 
antibus  vos,  ut  sitis  JlUi  Patris  vestri  qui  in  codis  est,  qui  solem 
suum  oriri  facit  super  bonos  et  malos,  et  pluit  super  justos  ei 
injustos.^  Quin  et  in  ipso  archetypo  Nature  Diyinie,  yerba 
sic  coUocat  religio  ethnica,  Optimus  Maximus  ;  scriptura  autem 
Sacra  pronunciat,  Miserieordia  ef us  super  omnia  opera  ejus.'' 

■  £p.  to  Coloss.  iii.  14. 

*  Not  Uenander,  but  Antaandridft:— 

axatov  irokh  Kptlrrttp  9p6s  rhif  MpAwou  fiioy, 

*  See  the  passage  at  the  beginning  of  Xenophon's  Symposium,  in  which  the  appear- 
ance of  Callla^  is  described. 

*  Isaiah  xiv.  14.  "Diabolus  peccavit  appetendo  ain^todliiem  Dei  qoantom  ad 
potenUam.**— S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Sum,  TheoL  See,  Seewtd.  q.  163.  Compan  the 
note  at  p.  465. 

*  Gen.  iiL  5.  •  St  Matth.  v.  44.  »  Psalm  eilv,  9. 
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.  Hanc  itaqne  Mondis  Doctrins^  partem,  de  Oeoi^ds  Animi; 
jam  abflolvknus.  In  qua,  si  ex  intuitu  portiommi  eyiu  quas 
perstriiULimu8,  quia  eziatimet  <^eram  noBtram  in  hoc  tiutum- 
modo  etiam  esse,  ut  ea  in  Artem  eeu  Dootrinam  redigeremus 
quae  ab  aliis  scriptoribaB  pr»termiMa  aint  taatquftn  vulgata  et 
obvia,  et  per  se  satis  clara  et  pen^iciui ;  «uo  judicio  libere 
utatur.  Interim  iUud  mesuAerit,  qaqd  ab  initio  monuimus, 
propositum  a  nobis  esse  non  rerum  pulchritudinem,  sed  usum 
et  veritatem  sectari*  Secordetur  etiam  paulisper  conmientmn 
illud  parabolte  antiquas,  de  geminis  Somni  portis. 

Sunt  geminflB  Somni  portes,  quamm  altera  fertur 
Cornea,  qua  veris  facilis  datur  ezitns  umbris ; 
Altera  candenti  perfecta  nitens  elephanto, 
Sed  faba  ad  ooeliun  mittunt  insomnia  Manes.  ^ 

Insignis  sane  magnificentia  porttB  eburnete;  tamen  somnia 
vera  per  comeam  conmieant. 

Additamenti  vice  poni  possit  circa  doctrinam  Eihicam  ob- 
serratio  ilia,  inveniri  nimirum  relalionem  et  congruitatem 
quandam  inter  Bonum  Animi  et  Bonum  Corporis.  Nam  sicut 
Bonum  Corporis  constare  diximus  ex  Sanitate,  Pulchritudine, 
Bobore,  ac  Yoluptate;  sic  Animi  Bonum,  si  juxta  Moralis 
Doctrinsd  scita  illud  contemplemur,  hue  tendere  perspidemus ; 
ut  animum  reddat  sanum^  et  a  perturbationibus  immunem; 
pulchrufn,  verique  decoris  omamentis  excultum;  fortem  ac 
agilem  ad  omnia  yitae  munia  obeunda;  denique  non  stupidum, 
sed  voluptatis  et  solatii  honesti  sensum  Tivide  retinentem. 
Haec  autem,  sicut  in  Corpore,  ita  et  in  Animo,  raro  simul 
omnia  conjunguntur.  Facile  enim  videre  est  multos  ingenii 
viribus  et  fortitudine  animi  pollentes,  quos  infestant  tamen 
perturbationes,  quorumque  etiam  moribus  vix  aliquid  ele- 
gantiae  aut  venustatb  aspergitur ;  alios,  quibus^  abunde  est  in 
moribus  elegantiad  et  venustatis,  illis  tamen  non  suppetit  aut 
probitas  animi  ut  velint  aut  vires  ut  possint  recte  agere ;  alios, 
animo  praeditos  honesto  atque  a  vitiorum  labe  repurgato,  qui 
tamen  nee  sibi  ipsis  omamento  sunt,  nee  reipublicaa  utiles;  alios 
qui  istorum  fortasse  trium  compotes  sunt,  sed  tamen,  Stoica 
quadam  tristitia  et  stupiditate  praediti,  virtutis  quidem  actiones 
exercent,  gaudiis  non  perfruuntur.     Quod  si  contmgat»  ex 


*  Virg.  £d.  tS.  894. 
SB  4 
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quatoor  istis  duo  aut  tria  aliquando  concurrere,  rariBome  tamen 

fit,  qoemadmodiim  dizunus,  ut  omnia.     Jam  vero  prindpale 

istud  membrom  PhiloeophifB  Humaim,  qufB  Hominem 

oontemplatnr  quatenuB  ex  Corpore  cooaistit 

atque  Anima,  sed  tamen  S^regatom 

et  oitra  Societatem,  a  nobis 

pertractatom  est 
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CAPUT  L 


PartiHo  Doetrin<B  CwUis  in  Doctrinam  de  Conversatione^  27a- 
ctrinam  de  Negotiis^  et  Doctrinam  de  Imperio  sive  Bepublica. 

Vetus  est  narratio  (Bex  Optime)  conyenisse  complares  phi- 
loeophos  solenniter  coram  legato  regis  exteri^  atque  singuloa 
pro  Yirili  parte  sapientiam  suam  ostentasse,  ut  haberet  legatus 
qua  referret  de  mirabili  sapientia  Ghrsdcorom.  Unus  tamen  ex 
eorum  numero  silebat,  et  nihil  addacebat  in  medium ;  adeo  ut 
legatus  ad  eum  conyersus  diceret^  Tu  vero  quid  habes  quod  re- 
feramf  Cui  ille;  Refer  (inquit)  regi  tuo  te  invenisse  apud 
GtiBcoe  aliquem  qui  tacere  scireO  Equidem  oblitus  eram  in  hac 
artium.synopsi  Artem  Tacendi  interserere;  quam  tamen  (quo- 
niam  plerumque  desideretur)  exemplo  jam  proprio  dooebo. 
Etenim^  cum  me  tandem  ordo  rerum  ad  illud  deduxerit,  ut 
paulo  post  de  Arte  Imperii  tractandum  sit ;  cumque  ad  tan- 
tum  r^m  scribam,  qui  perfectus  adeo  in  ea  arte  sit  magister^ 
ipsamque  ab  incunabulis  suis  hauserit;  nee  omnino  immemor 
esse  posdm,  qualem  apud  Majestatem  tuam  locum  sustinuerim ; 
consentaneum  magis  existimayi  meipsum  taeendo  de  hac  re^ 
apud  Majestatem  tuam^  quam  scribendo,  probare.    Cicero  yero 

Tbto  itory  Is  told  of  ZtDOi.  See  Platarch  Dc  Garrulitate,  and  Diog.  Laert  viL  84. 
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non  solum  artb,  yemm  etiam  doquentue  cujnadam^  qiue  in 
tacendo  reperiatur,  meminit.  Cum  enim  eennones  nonnullos 
8UOS5  cum  alio  quodam  ultro  citroque  habitos,  in  epistola 
quadam  ad  Atticum  commemorasset^  sio  scribit;  Hoc  loco 
sumpsi  aliquid  de  tua  eloquential  nam  tacui}  Pindarus  vero 
(cui  lUud  peculiars  est^  aaimos  liomiiiura  inopinalo  sentefttiola 
aliqua  mirabili^  veluti  virgula  divina,  percutere)  hujusmodi 
quidpiam  ejaculattxr;  Interdum  magis  affictunt  non  dicta  qnam 
dicta.^  In  hac  parte  igitur,  tacere,  aut  (quod  ailentio  proxi* 
mum  est)  brevis  admodum  esse^  decrevL  Yerum^  antequam 
ad  Artes  Imperii  perveniam,  baud  pa«ca  de  aliis  DoctrinsB 
Civilis  portionibus  sunt  praemittenda. 

Scientia  Civilis  versatur  circa  eabjectum  quod  caeterorum 
omnimn  mazime  est  materise  immersum,  ideoque  difficillime  ad 
aziomata  reducitur.  Sunt  tamen  nonnulla  quae  banc  difBcul- 
tatem  levant  Primo  enim,  quemadmodum  Cato  ille  Censorius 
de  Romanis  suis  dic^e  solitus  est,  Owhne  eos  similes  esse^  qua-- 
rum  gregem  integrum  minore  quis  molestia  ageret  quam  unam 
aliquam;  quoniam  si  paueas  ex  grege  ut  rectam  ineant  viam 
propellere  possis,  ccHenB  ultro  sequentur* ;  similiter,  hoc  quidem 
respectu.  Ethics  munus  est  quodammodo  illo  Folitice  difficilius. 
Secundo,  proponit  sibi  Ethica  ut  animus  bonitate  interna  im- 
buatur  et  comulettir ;  at  Civilis  Scientia  nihil  amplius  postulat, 
prflBter  bonitatem  extemam:  hmc  enim  ad  sMet^iem  sufficit. 
Itaque  non  raro  accidit,*  ut  regimen  tit  bonum,  tempera  mala; 
siquidem  in  Sacra  Historia  illud  non  semel  occHrrit  (cum  de 
regibos  bonis  et  piis  narretnr),  Sed  adhuc  populus  non  direxerat 
eor  sHum  ad  Dominum.  Deum  patrum  snorum.^  Itaque  et  boo 
quoque  respeotu  duriores  partes  sunt  Ethics.  Tertio,  hoc 
habent  respublic®,  ut  tanquam  machinie  grandioree  tardius 
moveantur,  nee  sine  magno  molimine;  unde  hawl  tam  cito 
labe&etantur.  Sicat  enim  in  iEgjpto  septem  anni  fertiies  ste- 
riles  septem  sustentarant;  ita  in  rebuspublicia  priorum  tem- 
porum  b<»ia  iastitutio  efficit  ut  sequentium  errores  non  statim 
pemiciem  inferant.  At  singulorum  hominum  decreta  el  mores 
magiB  subito  subv^i  solent.  Hoc  denique  Ethicam  gravat, 
PoUticie  suoounrit 

Scientia  Civilis  tres  habet  partes,  joxte  tres  eocietatis  ao* 

*  etc  Ep.  ad  Att  xiii.  42.     The  penon  in  question  was  his  nephew  Q.  Cicero. 

«  Pindar.  Kern.  ▼.  82.  «  Plut  In  Cato,  c  8.  V2€ir.«u33. 
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tiones  smnmariAB;  Doctrinam  de  ConTeraatione,  Doctrinam 
de  Negotiis,  et  Doctrinam  de  Imperio  uye  Bepublica.  Tria 
fiiquidem  sunt  Bona,  que  ex  Sooietate  Ciyili  hominee  sibi 
parare  expetxint;  solamen  contra  Solitndinem ;  ac^nmentum 
in  Negotiis ;  et  protectio  contra  Injnria&  Suntque  istsB  tres 
pmdentisd  plane  inter  se  diverse,  et  06Bpen«imero  disjunctfls; 
Prudentia  in  Convereando;  Pmdentia  in  Negotiando;  et  Pru* 
dentia  in  Gubemando. 

Enimvero,  quod  ad  Conversationem  attinet,  ilia  certe  affe- 
ctata  esse  non  debet,  at  multo  minus  neglecta;  cum  prudentia 
in  ejus  moderamine  et  decus  quoddam  morum  in  seipsa  pr»  se 
ferat,  et  ad  n^^tia  tarn  publica  quam  priyata  owunode  ad- 
ministianda  plurimum  juvet.  Etenim  sicut  actio  oratori  tanti 
habetur  (licet  sit  externum  quiddam)  ut  etiam  iUis  alteris  par<- 
tibus,  qu89  grayiores  et  interiores  videntur,  anteponatur ;  eodem 
fere  modo  in  viro  civili,  Conversatio  ejusque  regimen  (ut- 
cunque  in  exterioribus  oocupetur)  si  non  summum,  at  certe 
eximium  locum  invenit.  Quale  enim  pondus  habet  Vultus 
ipse,  ejusque  compositio  ?    Becte  poeta ; 

■    ■  ■    Nee  Tultn  destrue  verba  tuo.  * 

Poterit  enim  quis  Tim  orationis  Vultu  labefactare,  et  plane 
prodere.  Quin  et  Facta,  non  minus  quam  Verba,  Vultu  pa- 
riter  destrui  possint,  si  Ciceroni  credamus;  qui,  cum  firatri  af* 
fabilitatem  commendaret  erga  provinciales,  non  in  hoc  cam 
potissimum  sitam  dixit,  ut  aditus  pneberet  ad  se  faciles,  nisi 
etiam  vultu  ipso  comiter  accedentes  exciperet;  Nil  interest 
habere  ostium  apertuniy  vultum  clausum.^  Videmus  quoque 
Atticiun,  sub  primum  Ciceronis  cum  CsBsare  congressum,  bello 
adhuc  fervente,  diligenter  et  serio  Ciceronem  per  epistolam 
monuisse  de  Vultu  et  Gestu  ad  dignitatem  et  gravitatem 
componendis.'  Quod  si  tantum  possit  Oris  et  Vultus  solius 
moderatio,  quanto  magis  Sermo  familiaris>  et  alia  qu»  ad  Con- 
versationem pertinent?    Atque  sane  summa  et  o<Mnpendium 

*  Ovid,  De  Arte  Am.  11.  312. 

'  No  such  remark  occurs  In  the  letter  of  idTlce  which  Ibrcas  Cicero  wrote  to  his 
brother  Qulntus,  when  the  Utter  was  about  to  take  possctskm  of  his  yrorlDoe.  But  la 
Quintus*8  tract  D*  PttUiont  GmnJaHU,  In  which  he  gives  his  brother  advice  tfs  to 
his  conduct  In  canvassing  for  the  consulship,  we  find  the  antithesis  quoted  In  the  text, 
though  somewhat  dliPnrently  worded.  But  of  coune  the  pesnge  In  whiai  It  occurs 
has  no  reference  to  any  class  of  *<provlnciales.** 

'  See  Ootn,  Ep.  ad  Att  Is.  12. ;  and  compare  tlw  elghteeotli  letttr  of  the  same 
book.  In  which  the  Interview  with  Ciesar  Is  described. 
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deoori  et  el^gantue  monim  in  hoc  fere  sita  sunt,  ut  quasi  aequa 
lance  et  propriam  dignitatem  et  alionim  metiamur  et  tueamur ; 
quod  etiam  non  male  expressit  T.  Livius  (licet  alii  rei  intentus) 
eo  peiBonaB  charactere:  Ne  (inquit)  aut  arrogans  tddear,  aut 
obnaxius;  quorum  alterum  est  altena  libertatis  cbUtiy  aUerum 
ium.^  Ex  contraria  vero  parte,  si  Urbanitati  et  elegantiae 
momm  extenue  impensius  studeamus,  transeunt  ilho  in  af- 
fectationem  quandam  deformem  et  adulterinam;  Quid  enim 
drfarrniuMy  quam  scenam  in  vitam  transferre  f  Quinetiam^  licet 
in  excessum  ilium  vitiosum  minime  prolabantur,  temporis  tamen 
niTOinm  in  hujusmodi  leviculis  absumitur;  animusque  ad  curam 
ipsanmij  magis  quam  opoitet^  deprimitur,  Ideoque  sicut  in 
academiis  adolescentes  literarum  studiosi,  at  sodalium  congres- 
sibus  plus  satis  indulgentes^  moneri  soleaitt  a  prsBceptoribus, 
Amicos  esse  Jutes  temporis;  Ac  certe  assidua  ista  in  Conver- 
sationis  decorum  animi  intentio  magnum  gravioribus  medita- 
tionibus  furtum  facit  Deinde,  qui  primas  adeo  in  IJrbanitate 
obtinent  et  ad  banc  rem  unam  quasi  nati  videntur,  hoc  fere 
habent,  nt  sibi  ipsis  in  ilia  sola  complaceant,  et  ad  virtutes 
Bolidiores  et  celsiores  vix  unquam  aspirent;  quando  e  contra, 
qui  sibi  in  hac  parte  defectus  sunt  conscii,  decus  ex  bona  ex- 
istimatione  qn»runt ;  ubi  enim  adest  bona  existimatio,  omnia 
fere  decent;  ubi  vero  ilia  deficit,  tum  demum  a  commoditate 
morum  atque  IJrbanitate  subsidium  petendum  est  Porro,  ad 
res  gerendas  vix  gravius  aut  frequentius  reperias  impedimentum, 
quam  hujusce  decori  extemi  curiosam  nimis  obseryationem ; 
atque  illud  alterum,  quod  huic  ipsi  inservit;  nimirum  anxiam 
temporis  atque  opportunitatum  electionem.  Egregie  enim 
Salomon :  Qui  respicit  ad  ventos^  non  seminat ;  qui  respidt  ad 
nubes,  non  metit^:  creanda  siquidem  nobis  est  opportunitas, 
sfspius  quam  opperienda.  Ut  verbo  dicamus,  urbana  ista  mo- 
nun  compositio  veluti  vestas  animi  est,  et  proinde  vestis  com- 
moditates  referre  debet.  Primum  enim  talis  esse  debet,  ut  sit 
in  usu  communi;  rursus,  ut  non  sit  nimis  delicata  aut  sum- 
ptuosa;  deinde  ita  conficienda,  ut  si  qua  sit  in  animo  virtus, 
eam  exhibeat  maxime  conspicuam;  si  qua  deformitas,  eandem 
Buppleat  et  occultet;  postremo,  et  super  omnia,  ne  sit  nimis 

.  >  JAv.  zxUL  12*    Tbe  original  stands  thus:  *'Si  retlceam  aut  superbus  a^t  ob- 
uoziiu  Tldear/'  and  then  as  in  the  text     Gompare  with  this  maxim  of  Bacon's  the 
precept  which  Fenelon  has  given  in  the  LeUre$  SpirUudlet,  . 
'  Ecclesiast  zi.  4. 
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arcta,  atque  ita  animnTn  angustiet  ut  ejttsdem  motus  in  rebus 
gerendis  cohibeat  et  impediat.  Yenim  hsc  para  ScientisB  Ci- 
Yilis  de  ConverBatione  eleganter  profecto  a  nonnuUiB  tractata 
est^  neque  ullo  modo  tanquam  Desiderata  reponi  debet. 


CAPUT  IL 

Partitio  DoetrifUB  de  NegotiU  in  Doctrinam  de  Occaeionibns 
Sparsis^  et  Doctrinam  de  Ambitn  Vitae.  Exemplum  Doctrince 
de  OccanonibiLs  Sparsis,  ex  ParabolU  aliquibtts  ScJamanis. 
Prmcepta  de  Ambitu  VitcB. 

Doctrinam  de  Negotiis  partiemur  in  Doctrinam  de  Occasio- 
nibus  Sparsis^  et  Doctrinam  de  Ambittt  Yitae ;  qiiarum  altera 
universam  negotiorum  varietatem  complectitar^  et  vitse  com- 
munis tanquam  amanuensis  est;  altera  ea  tantum  quae  ad  pro- 
priam  cujusque  fortimam  amplificandam  spectant  excerpit  et 
suggerit,  quas  singulis  pro  intimis  quibusdam  remm  suarum 
tabellis  aut  codicillis  esse  possint  Yerum  antequam  ad  species 
descendamuSj  aliquid  circa  Doctrinam  de  Negotiis  in  genere 
praefabimur.  Doctrinam  de  Negotiis  pro  rei  momento  tracta- 
vit  adhuc  nemo,  cum  magna  tam  literarum  quam  literatorum 
existimationis  jactura.  Ab  hac  enim  radice  puUulat  illud 
malum^  quod  notam  eruditis  inussit ;  nimirum,  eruditionem  et 
prudentiam  civilem  raro  admodum  conjungL  Etenim  si  quis 
recte  advertat  ex  Prudentiis  illis  tribus  quas  modo  diximus 
ad  vitam  ciyilem  spectare^  iUa  Conversationis  ab  eruditis  fere 
contemnitur,  tanquam  servile  quiddam,  atque  insuper  medi- 
tationibus  inimiciun.  Quod  vero  ad  illam  de  Bepublica  Ad* 
ministranda,  sane  si  quando  rerum  gubemaculis  admoveantur 
eruditi,  munus  suum  non  incommode  sustinent;  verum  ea 
promotio  contingit  paucis.  De  Frudentia  autem  Negotiandl 
(qua  de  nunc  loquimur)  in  qua  yita  humana  plurimum  ver- 
satur^  nuUi  omnino  libri  conscripti  habentur;  praeter  pauca 
quaedam  Monita  Civilia  in  fasciculum  uniun  aut  alterum  col- 
lecta,  quad  amplitudiui  hujus  subjecti  nullo  modo  respondent* 
Etenim  si  libri  aliqui  extarent  de  hoc  argumento^  sicut  de 
casteris,  minime  dubitaverim  qiiin  viri  eruditi,  aliquo  experi- 
entiaB  mauipulo  instructi,  ineruditos^  licet  diutina  experientia 
edoctos,  longe  superarent,  et  propria  illorum  (quod  dicitur) 
arcu  usi  magis  e  longinquo  ferircnt« 
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Neqoe  Tero  est  ear  Toreannir  ne  Scieotm  faajus  tarn  varia 
Bit  msteriay  ut  mb  pneoeptionibus  non  cadat:  multo  siqiiidem 
anguatior  est  quam  iUa  Bripublic»  Admimatrandtt  eeientiay 
quam  tanen  aiq[»ima  Tidenuu  exealtanL  Hujnfl  generis  Pra- 
denti»  apud  Bomanos^  optimis  temporibus,  extitisse  yidentur 
nonnuUi  professores.  Testatur  enim  Cicero  moris  fuiese, 
paulo  ante  sua  ssscula,  ut  Senatores  prudentia  et  rerum  usu 
maxime  celebres  (Coruneanii^  Curii^  Lselii,  et  alii)  statis  horis 
in  foro  deambularent»  ubi  civibua  ooj^am  sui  fiboerent,  et  oon- 
sulereninr,  non  de  jure,  sed  de  negottis  omnigenis ;  yehiti  de 
filia  elocanda,  sive  de  filio  educando,  sire  de  prsedio  coemendo^ 
de  contractu^  accusatione,  defensione^  aut  alia  quacunque  re 
qu»  in  vita  communi  interyeniat.^  Ex  quo  liquet,  prudentiam 
quandam  esae  consilium  dandi^  etiam  in  negotiis  privatis,  ex 
uniyersali  rerum  ciyilium  oognitione  et  experientia  proma- 
nantem;  que  exeroeatur  quidem  in  casibus  particularibus^ 
extrahatur  autem  ex  general!  casuum  consiinilium  observatione. 
Sic  enim  yidemns  in  eo  libro  quern  ad  fiatrem  cooscripsit 
Q.  Cicero  it  JPetitiane  Consulmha  (quern  unicum  a  yetmbus 
habemus,  quantum  moninif  tractatum  de  Negotio  aliquo  Par* 
ticulari)'  quanquam  ad  consilium  dandum  de  re  turn  prsssenti 
potissimum  spectaret,  plurima  tamen  oontineri  axiomata  poli- 
tica,  qu»  non  usum  solum  temporarium,  sed  normam  quandam 
perpetuam  circa  electiones  populares  prescribant  In  hoc 
genere  autem  nihil  inyenitur  quod  ullo  modo  oomparandum 
sit  cum  Aphorismis  illis  quos  edidit  rex  Salomon,  de  quo 
testatur  Scriptura,  Cor  iUi  fuuM  instar  arena  maris  • ;  sicut 
enim  aren»  maris  uniyersas  orlns  eras  oircundant,  ita  et  sa- 
pientia  ejus  omnia  humana  non  minus  quam  diyina  complexa 
est.  In  Aphorismis  yero  illis,  pr»ter  alia  magis  theologica, 
reperies  liquido  baud  pauca  pnecepta  et  monita  dyilia  pr»stan- 
tissima;  ex  profundis  quidem  sapientiao  penetralibus  scaturi- 
entia,  atque  in  amfdissimum  yarietatis  campum  excurrentia. 
Quoniam  yero  Doctrinam  de  Occasionibus  Sparsis  (qu»  Doctri- 
nal de  Negotiis  portio  est  prior)  inter  Desiderata  reponemus,  ex 
more  nostro  paulisper  in  ilia  immorabimur ;   atque  exemidum 

*  Cicero,  de  Drat  UL  33. 

*  Frontinus*8  tract  De  Aqtutdueiibus  belongs  to  the  same  class.  Its  chl^f  object  is 
to  give  an  account  of  the  regulations  aflPecting  the  Roman  aqueducts,  and  of  tbe  frauds 
which,  on  his  appointment  as  Curator  Aquarum,  his  examinations  of  the  Castella,  Isc, 
enabled  him  to  detect. 

*  I  Khigs,  iv.  89. 
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ejusdem  ex  Aplxorismis  sive  Parabolii  iUis  Salomonis  desum- 
ptnm  proponemus.  Neque  vero  quia  ut  arbitramur  iM»  merito 
sugillare  possit^  quod  ex  scriptoribus  Soorao  Scriptone  aliquem 
ad  sensum  politiciim  trahamus.  Equidem  existimOj  ai  extarent 
commentarii  illi  SaliHoonia  ejusdem  de  Natura  Berum  (in 
quibus  de  amni  vegetabili^  a  musco  super  munan  ad  cedrum 
Libani,  itemque  de  animaUbuSy  oonsoripsit)^  non  iUicitiim  esse 
eoe  secundiun  seiuniQ  natuniLom  interpretari ;  quod  idem  nobis 
liceat  in  Politdeis. 

Exemplnm  pwrthms  doctrina  de  Occaeionibus  Bpnm,  ex  pa^ 
rabolis  ediquibua  Salomonis. 

PABABOLA. 
1.  Mollis  responsio  frangit  tram  J* 

EXPLICATIO. 

Si  incendator  ira  principis  vel  superioris  adversus  te,  et 
tu89  jam  sint  loquendi  partes,  duo  praecipit  Salomon:  alte- 
nxm,  ut  fiat  responsio ;  alterum,  ut  eadem  sit  mollis.  Prius 
continet  tria  pr»cepta,  Primo,  ut  caveas  a  silentio  tristi  et 
contumaci ;  illud  enim  aut  culpam  totam  in  te  recipit,  ac  si 
nihil  habeas  quod  respondere  possis;  aut  dominum  occulte 
iniquitatis  insimulat,  ac  si  aures  ejus  defensioni  licet  justas 
non  paterent  Secundo,  ut  caveas  a  re  comperendinanda, 
neque  tempus  aliud  ad  defensionem  postules ;  hoc  enim 
aut  eandem  notam  inurit  quam  prius  (nimirum  dominum 
tuum  nimia  mentis  perturbatione  efferri),  aut  plane  significat 
te  artificiosam  quandam  defensionem  meditari,  cum  in  promptu 
nihil  habeas ;  adeo  ut  optimum  semper  fuerit,  aliquid  in  prae- 
sentia  et  e  re  nata  in  exeusationem  tui  adducere.  Tertio^  ut 
fiat  prorsus  responsio ;  responsio  (inquam)  non  mera  confessio 
aut  mera  submissio ;  sed  aliquid  apologias  et  exeusationis  in- 
spergatur.  Neque  enim  aHter  tutum  est  iacere,  niM  i^ud 
ingenia  valde  generosa  et  magnanima,  quad  rara  admodum 
sunt.  Sequitur  posteriore  loco,  ut  responsio  sit  mollis,  minime 
prsefracta  aut  aspera. 

PABABOLA. 

2.  Servus  prudens  dominabitur  in  Jilium  stultum ;  et  partietur 
hcsreditatem  inter  fratres? 

>  1  KlDgt,  It.  33.  *  ProT.  xv.  1.  •  n>.  zvli.  S. 
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SXPLIGATIO. 
In  omni  familia  torbata  et  discordi^  semper  exnr^t  aliquis 
servufl  aut  humilis  amicus  pnepotens^  qui  pro  arbitro  se  gerat  ad 
lites  familias  componendas ;  cuique  eo  nonune  et  familia  tota  et 
dominus  ipse  sunt  obnoxiL  Ille,  si  suam  rem  agat,  familiie 
mala  fovet  et  a^pravat;  sin  fidelis  revera  fuerit  et  integer^ 
plurimum  certe  meretur;  adeo  ut  etiam  tanquam  inter  firatrea 
haberi  debeat,  aut  saltem  procurationem  haereditatis  acdpere 
fidudariam. 

PARABOLA* 

3.  Vir  $ajneni,  si  cum  stuUo  amtenderit,  sive  iraseatur  rioe  rideai, 

nan  inveniet  requiem^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Monemur  sspius^  ut  congressum  imparem  fugiamus;  eo  seosu^ 
ne  cum  potioribus  decertemus.  At  baud  minus  utile  est  moni- 
tum,  quod  hie  exhibet  Salomon^  Ne  cum  indigno  contendamus. 
Iniqua  enim  prorsus  sorte  b»c  res  transigitur.  Siquidem,  si 
superiores  simus,  nulla  sequitur  victoria ;  si  superemur^  magna 
indignitas.  Neque  juvat  etiam^  in  hujusmodi  contentione  exer* 
cenda,  si  interdum  veluti  per  jociun  agamus,  interdum  cum 
fastu  et  contemptu.  Nam  quocunque  nos  vertamus,  leviores 
inde  efficiemur,  neque  commode  nos  explicabimus.  Pessime 
autem  fit,  si  hujusmodi  persona  quacum  contendimus  (ut  Salo- 
mon loquitur)  aliquid  affine  habeat  cum  stulto ;  hoc  est,  si  at 
audaculus  et  temerarius. 

PAHABOLA. 

4.  Sed  et  cunctis  sermanibuSi  qui  dicuniur,  ne  accammodes  aurem 

tuam,  ne  forte  audias  servum  tuum  maledicentem  fibi} 

EXPLICATIO. 

Vix  credi  possit,  vitam  quantum  perturbet  inutilis  curiositas 
circa  iUas  res  quso  nostra  intersunt :  nimirum,  quando  secreta 
ilia  rimari  satagimus  quas  detecta  et  inventa  segritudinem  qui* 
dem  animo  inferant,  ad  consilia  autem  expedienda  nihil  juvent. 
Prime  enim  sequitur  animi  vexalio  et  inquietude,  cum  humana 
omnia  perfidiie  et  ingratitudinis  plena  sint  Adeo  ut,  si  com- 
parari  possit  specidum  aliquod  magicum,  in  quo  odia  et  qusscun- 
que  contra  nos  ullibi  conunoventur  intueri  possemus,  melius 
nobis  foret  si  protinus  projiceretur  et  collideretur.  Hujusmodi 
enim  res  veluti  foliorum  murmura  sunt,  et  brevi  evanescunt. 

•  Prov.  xxix.  9.  «  Ecdct.  viL  21. 
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Secundo,  ciiriositas  ilia  animum  suspicionibuB  ninuis  onerat^ 
quod  consiliid  inimiclssimum  est  eaque  reddit  inconstantia  et 
complicata.  Tertio>  eadem  mala  ipsa  sgepissime  figit,  alias  prae- 
teryolatura.  Grave  enim  est  conscientias  hominum  irritare; 
qui,  si  latere  se  putent^  facile  mutantur  in  melius ;  sin  depre- 
hensos  se  sentiant^  malum  malo  pellunt.  Merito  igitur  summas 
prudenti»  tribuebatur  Pompeio  Magno^  quod  Sertorii  chartas 
universaSy  nee  a  se  perlectas  nee  aliis  permissas,  igni  protinus 
dedisset* 

PABABOLA. 

5.  Advenit  veluti  viator  pauperies  ;  et  egestas  quasi  vir  armatus.* 

EXPLICATIO. 

Eleganter  describitur  in  Parabola,  quomodo  prodigis  et  circa 
rem  familiarem  incuriosis  superreniant  naufragia  fortunanun. 
A  principio  enim  pedetentim  et  passibus  lentis,  instar  yiatoris, 
advenit  obaeratio  et  sortis  diminution  neque  &re  sentitur ;  at  non 
multo  post  invadit  egestas,  tanquam  vir  armatus,  manu  scilicet 
tam  forti  et  potente  ut  ei  amplius  resisti  non  possit;  cum  apud 
antiques  recte  dictum  sit,  NecessiUxtem  ex  omnibus  rebus  esse 
fortissimam.^  Itaque  viatori  occurrendum,  contra  a^oatum 
muniendum. 

PARABOLA. 

6.  Qui  erudit  derisorem,  ipse  sibi  injuriam  facit ;  et  qui  arguit 

impium,  sibi  maculam  generate 

EXPLICATIO. 

Congruit  cum  prsdcepto  Salvatoris,  ut  nan  mittamus  marges 
ritas  nostras  ante  porcos.  Distinguuntur  autem  in  hac  Parabola 
actiones  praeceptionis  et  reprehensionis ;  distinguuntur  itidem 
personso  derisoris  et  impii;  distinguitur  postremo  id  quod 
rependitur;  in  priore  enim  rependitur  opera  lusa;  in  poste* 
riore,  etiam  et  macula.  Cum  enim  quis  erudit  ^t  instituit  deri- 
sorem,  jactura  primum  fit  temporis;  deinde,  et  alii  conatum 
irrident,.  tanquam  rem  vanam  et  operam  male  collocatam; 
postremo,  derisor  ipse  scienliam  quam  didicit  fastidio  habet  At 
majore  cum  periculo  transigitur  res  in  reprehensione. impii ;  quia 
non  solum  impius  non  auscultat,  sed  et  cornua  obvertit,  et 

■  See  Plutarch,  in  Pomp.  c.  SO.,  and  in  Sertor.  c  S7. 

«  rrov.  vl.  11.,  xxlv.  34. 

*  Kiyos  ydp  larw  6^k  kfju^t^  tro^Shf  V  hroSf 

Sciyqf  kv^ifTIs  oiti^p  la^w  icKiw*  EuRir.  Helena,  613. 

Cf.  Erasm.  Adagia,  11.  3.  41.  *  Frov.  ix.7. 
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reprebenaorem^  odiosum  dbi  jam  fiactum^  aut  oonfestiiii  ooimtiis 
proedndit»  aut  saltem  postea  apud  alios  oriminatiir, 

PABABOLA. 

7.  Filius  sapiefu  hBt\ficat  patrem  :  Jiliui  vera  ttulhu  meutitut  est 

matri  stus,^ 
EXPLICATIO. 

Distingnnntur  solatia  atque  Kgritadines  oeconomica&y  patria 
videlicet  et  matris^  circa  liberos  suos.  Btenim  filius  prudens  et 
frugi  pnecipuo  solatio  est  patri^  qui  virtutis  pretium  meliiis 
novit  quam  mater;  ac  propterea filii  sui  indoli  ad  virtutem  pro- 
pensaB  magis  gratulatur;  quinedam  gaudiimi  illi  fortasse  affert 
institutum  suum,  quod  filium  tam  probe  educarit^  illique  bo- 
nestatem  morum  prsBceptis  et  ezemplo  impresserit  E  contra, 
mater  calamitati  filii  plus  compatitur  et  indolet ;  turn  ob  affectum 
matemum  ma^  moUem  et  tenerum,  tum  fortasse  indulgentisB 
suts  oonsoia,  qua  eum  cormperit  et  depravayerit. 

PARABOLA* 

8.  Memaria  Justi  cum  laudibtts;  at  nomen  Impiorum  putreseeL^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Dislinguitur  inter  famam  yirorum  bonorum  et  malomm, 
qualis  esse  soleat  post  obtium.  Yiris  enim  bonis,  extincta  in- 
vidia(qu8B  famam  eorum,  dum  vixerant,  carpebat),  nomen  con- 
tinue efflorescity  et  laudes  magis  indies  invalescunt;  at  viris 
malis  (licet  fama  eorum,  per  gratiam  amicorum  et  factionis  su» 
hominum,  ad  breve  tempus  manserit)  paulo  post  fastidium 
nominis  oboritur ;  et  postremo. laudes  ilia  evanidas  in  infii.mi<^ni 
et  veluti  in  odorem  gravem  et  tetrum  desinunt. 

PARABOLA. 

9.  QiU  canturhat  domum  suam,  posndtbit  ventOM.^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Utile  admodum  monitum,  de  discordiis  et  turbis  domesti- 
cis,  Plurimi  enim  ex  dissidiis  uxorum,  aut  exhseredationibus 
filiorum,  aut  mutationibus  frequentibus  famili®,  magna  sibi 
spondent;  ac  si  inde  vel  animi  tranquillitas,  vel  rerum  sua- 
rum  adnmustratio  fodicior,  sibi  obventura  foret.^  Sed  pleniuque 
abeunt  spes  susb  in  ventos.  Etenim  tum  mutationes  ills,  ut 
plurimum,  non  cedunt  in  melius ;  tum  etiam  perturbatores  isti 
amilias  sua  molestias  varias,  et  iogratitudinem  eorum  quos 

»  Ppov.  X.  I.  «  Prov.  X.  7.  «  Prov.  xL  29. 
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aliis  pneteritis  adoptant  et  deligunt,  ssepenumero  experiuntur ; 
quin  et  hoc  pacto  nimores  sibi  progignunt  non  optimos^  et  famas 
ambignas;  neque  enim  male  a  Cicerone  notatum  est;  Omnem 
fianam  a  domesticis  manare}  Utrunque  autem  malum  per 
ventarum  possessionem  eleganter  a  Salomone  exprimitur;  nam 
expectationifl  frustration  et  rumorum  suscitatio^  ventis  recte 
Gomparantur. 

PABABOLA. 

10.  Melior  est  finis  orationisy  quam  principiumJ^ 
EXPLICATIO. 

Corrigit  Parabola  errorem  frequentissimum,  non  solum  apud 
eos  qui  verbis  prsBcipue  student,  verum  etiam  apud  pruden- 
tlores.  Is  est,  quod  homines  de  sermonum  suorum  aditu  atque 
ingressu  magis  sint  solidti  quam  de  exitu ;  et  accuratius  ex- 
ordia et  prsBfatiunculas  meditentur  quam  extrema  orationum. 
Debuerant  autem  nee  ilia  negligere,  et  ista,  ut  longe  potiora, 
prseparata  et  digesta  apud  se  habere;  revolventes  secum,  et 
quantum  fieri  potest  animo  prospicientes,  quis  tandem  exitus 
sermonis  sit  futurus,  et  quomodo  negotia  inde  promoveri  et 
maturari  possint*  Neque  hie  finis.  Quinimo  non  epilc^os 
tantum  et  sermonum  qui  ad  ipsa  negotia  spectant  egressus 
meditari  oportet;  verum  etiam  et  illorum  sermonum  cura  sus- 
cipienda  quos  sub  ipsum  discessum  commode  et  urbane  injicere 
po8sint>  licet  a  negotio  prorsus  alienos.  Equidem  cognovi  con- 
siliarios  duos,  viros  certe  magnos  et  prudentes,  et  quibus  onus 
rerum  tunc  prsocipue  incumbebat,  quibus  illud  fuit  perpetuum 
et  proprium,  ut  quoties  cum  principibus  suis  de  negotiis  ipso- 
rum  communicarent,  colloquia  in  rebus  ad  ipsa  negotia  spectan- 
tibus  nunquam  terminarent;  verum  semper  aut  ad  jocum,  aut 
aliud  aliquid  quod  audire  erat  volupe,  diverticula  qusererent ; 
atque  (ut  adagio  dicitur)  sermones  marinos  aqua  fiuviatili  sub 
extremum  abluerent^  Neque  hoc  illis  inter  artes  postremum 
erat 

PABABOLA. 

IL  Sicut  musea  mortutB  fcstere  faciunt  unguentum  optimum^  sie 
hominem  pretiosum  sapientia  et  gloria,  parva  stultitia.^ 

1  Q.  Cicero,  De  Pet  Cons.  §  6. 

*  Eccles.  TlL  8.    The  English  Tenloo  differs  considerably  from  the  Vnlgate. 

*  Erasm.  Adag.  ill.  S.  26.     This  prorerblil  phrase  Erasmus  ftmnd  in  the  Pkmdrmt  of 
Plato,  and  in  Athencus. 

*  Eodes.  X.  1. 
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EXPLICATION 
Iniqua  admodum  et  misera  eet  conditio  hominum  virtute  pne- 
cellentium  (ut  optime  notat  Parabola),  quia  erroribuB  eorum, 
quantumvis  levissimis,  nullo  modo  ignoscitur ;  Yerum,  quemad*^ 
modum  in  gemma  valde  nitida  minimum  quodqne  granulnm  aut 
nubecida  oculos  ferit  et  moleetia  quadam  afficit,  quod  tamen  si 
in  gemma  yitiosiore  repertum  foret,  viz  notam  subiret;  simi*^ 
liter  in  viris  singulari  virtute  prseditis  minima  quasque  vitia 
statim  in  oculos  et  sermones  hominum  incurmnt,  et  cenBura 
perstringuntur  graviore;  qu89  in  hominibus  mediocribuB  ant 
omnino  laterent  aut  veniam  facile  reperirent  Itaque  viro 
valde  prudenti  parva  stultitia,  valde  probo  parvum  peccatum, 
urbano  et  moribus  eleganti  paululum  indecori,  de  fama  et 
existimatione  multum  detrahit.  Adeo  ut  non  pessimum  foret 
viria  egregiis,  si  nonnulla  absurda  (quod  citra  vitium  fieri 
poBfiit)  actionibus  stub  immiscerent,  ut  libertatem  quandam  sibi 
retineant,  et  parvorum  defectuum  notaB  confundant. 

PARABOLA. 

12.  Homines  derisores  civitatem  perdunt;  sapientes  vero 

avertunt  calamitatenL^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Mirum  videri  poBBit  quod  in  descriptione  hominum  qui  ad 
respublicas  labefactandas  et  perdendas  veluti  natura  comparati 
et  facti  sunt,  delegerit  Salomon  characterem,  non  hominis 
Buperbi  et  insolentis ;  non  tyrannici  et  crudelis ;  non  temerarii 
et  violent! ;  non  impii  et  scelerati ;  non  injusti  et  oppressoris ; 
non  seditiosi  et  turbulenti;  non  libidinosi  et  voluptarii;  non 
denique  insipientis  et  inhabilis;  sed  derisarts.  Yerum  hoc 
sapientia  ejus  regis,  qui  rerumpublicarum  conservationes  et 
eversiones  optime  norat,  digniflftimum  est.  Neque  enim  similis 
fere  est  pestiB  regnis  et  rebuspublicis,  quam  si  consiliarii  re- 
gum  aut  Benatores,  quique  gubemaculis  rerum  admoventur^ 
Bint  ingenio  derisores.  Hujusmodi  enim  homines  periculorum 
magnitudinem,  ut  fortes  videantur  senatores,  semper  extenu- 
ant;  iisque  qui  pericula  prout  par  est  ponderant,  veluti  timidis 
insidtant  Consultandi  et  deliberandi  maturas  moras,  et  medi- 
tatas  disceptationes,  veluti  rem  oratoriam  et  ts^ii  plenam  et  ad 
summas  rerum  nihil  facientem,  subsannant.  Famam,  ad  quam 
principum  consilia  pnecipue  sunt  componenda,  ut  salivam  vulgi 

*  Prov.  xilx,  8. 
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et  rem  cito  prsetervolaturam,  contemntint.  Legnm  yim  et 
authoritatem^  ut  reticula  quasdam  quibus  res  majores  minime 
cohiberi  debeant,  nil  morantur.  Consilia  et  prsecautiones  in 
loDgum  prospicientes,  ut  somnia  quaedam  et  apprehensiones 
melancholicaSj  rejiciunt.  Yiris  revera  prudentibus  et  rerum 
peritifl  atque  magni  animi  et  consilii,  dicteriis .  et  facetii^ 
illudunt.  Denique  fundamenta  omnia  regiminis  politici  simid 
labefactant.^  Quod  magis  attendendum  est^  quia  cuniculis  et 
non  impetu  aperto  h»c '  res  agitur,  neque  coepit  esse  inter 
homines  (prout  meretur)  suspecta, 

PARABOLA. 

13.  Princeps  qui  lihenter  prtsbet  cures  verbis  mendacU,  omnes 
servos  habet  improbos^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Cum  princeps  talis  fuerit,  ut  susurronibus  et  sycophantis 
absque  judicio  faciles  et  credidas  aures  prsebeat^  spirat  omnino 
tanquam  a  parte  regis  aura  pestilens  quae  omnes  servos  ejus 
corrumpit  et  inficit.  Alii  metus  principis  rimantur^  eosque 
narrationibus  fictitiis  exaggerant ;  alii  invidise  furias  concitant, 
praesertim  in  optimos  quosque;  alii  criminationibus  aliorum 
proprias  sordes  et  conscientias  malas  eluunt;  alii  amicorum 
eaorum  bonoribus  et  desideriis  velificanty  competitores  eorum 
calumniando  et  mordendo;  alii  fnbularum  argumenta  contra 
inimicos  suos,  tanquam  in  scena,  componunt;  et  innumera 
hujusmodL  Atque  haec  illi  qui  ex  servis  principis  ingenio 
sunt  magis  improbo.  At  illi  etiam  qui  natura  probiores  sunt 
et  melius  morati,  postquam  in  innocentia  sua  parum  praesidii 
esse  senserint  (quoniam  princeps  vera  a  fisdsis  distinguere  non 
novit)j  morum  suorum  probitatem  exuunt,  et  ventos  aulicos 
captant,  iisque  servilem  in  modum  circumferuntur.  Nihil  enim 
(ut  ait  Tacitus  de  Claudio)  twtum  est  apud  principem  cujiu 
animo  omnia  sunt  tanquam  indita  et  jussa^  Atque  bene  Comi- 
neus ;  PrcBstat  servum  esse  principis  cujus  suspicionum  non  est 
finis f  quam  ejus  cujus  credulitatis  non  est  modus** 

*  Tbcte  remarkt  may  remind  the  reader  of  Beraoger't  tarcum: 

•«  Un  fcvorl 
Qui  w  croyalt  on  grand  miniitre 
Quand  de  uoe  mauz  il  avait  rl.**  Lm  Eioilu  FikmUf. 

«  Prov.  judx.  12. 

■  "  Sed  nihU  arduum  Tldebatur  in  anlmo  principis  cui  non  Judldom  non  odiuin 
erat  ni<l  IndlU  et  Jussa.** —  Toe,  Ann,  zii.  3. 

*  See  Ptiilip  de  Comines's  Memoirs,  book  1.  c.  16. 
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PABABOLA. 

14.  Juttu$  ndseretur  aninuB  jumenti  nd;  sed  miserieordicB  tm" 

piorum  erudeles.^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Inditus  est  ab  ipsa  natura  homino  Miserioordiso  affectoB 
nobilifl  et  ezceUens ;  qui  edam  ad  aTiimalia  bruta  eztenditur^ 
qusB  ex  ordinatione  divina  ejus  imperio  subjiciimtiir.  Itaqne 
habet  ista  misericordia  analogiam  quandam  cum  ilia  prindpia 
erga  subditoe.  Quinetiam  iliud  certissimmn  est,  quod  quo 
dignior  est  amma,  eo  pluribus  compatiatur.  Etenim  animae 
auguBtsB  et  degeneres  hujusmodi  res  ad  se  nihil  pertinere 
putant ;  at  ilia  qu»  nobilior  est  portio  universiy  ex  oommnnione 
afficitur.  Quare  videmus  sub  veteri  lege  baud  pauca  fuisae 
pnecepta,  non  tarn  mere  csremonialia,  quam  miaericoidiiB  insti- 
tntiva ;  quale  f uit  illud  de  nan  camedendo  camem  cum  sanyume 
gus;  et  similia.  Etiam  in  sectis  Esssorum  et  Pythagoreorum 
ab  esu  animalium  omnino  abstanebant.  Quod  etiam  hodie 
obtinet  (superstitione  inviolata)  apud  incolas  nonnulloe  imperii 
Mogollensis.  Quin  et  Turc»  (gens  licet  et  stirpe  et  discipUna 
crudelis  et  sanguinaria)  brutis  tamen  eleemosynas  largiri  solent; 
neque  animalium  vexationes  et  torturas  fieri  sustinent.'  Yerum^ 
ne  forte  base  quae  diximus  omnia  generis  misericordiao  patro- 
cinari  videantur,  salubriter  subjungit  Salomon ;  Impiomm  mUe- 
ricordias  ei$e  cntdeles.  £a9  sunt,  quando  hominibus  scderatis 
e  fiM^inoroBis  parcitur  justatias  gladio  feriendis ;  crudelior  enim 
higusmodi  misericordia,  quam  crudelitas  ipsa.  Nam  crudelitas 
exercetur  in  singulos,  at  misericordia  ilia  universum  facinoroso- 
rum  exercitum,  concessa  impunitate^  in  homines  innocentes 
armat  et  immittit 

PABABOLA. 

15.  Tottan  sptrUum  suum  profert  stuUus;  at  sapiens  reservai 

aKquid  in  pasierum^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Corrigit  Parabola  pnecipue  (ut  yidetur)  non  hominiun  yano* 
rum  futilitatem»  qui  dicenda  tacenda  fiu^ile  proferunt;  non 
parrhesiam  illam,  qua  absque  discrimine  et  judicio  in  omnes  et 

-    '  Prov.  xil.  10.    Bacon  seems  here  to  tnmslate  from  the  English  version.     The 
yulgate  is,  •<  NoTit  Justus  jumentorum  suorum  animas ;  Tlscera  autem  Implaram 
cnidelia.** 
s  See  Botbequluib  Ep.  3.—/.  S,  *  Pror.  jodz.  11. 
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omnia  inyolant;  non  garrulitatein,  qua  ad  naufleam  usque  aliis 
obstrepunt ;  sed  Titium  aliud  magk  occultum ;  nempe  sermonia 
regimen  minime  omnium  prudens  et  politicum;  hoc  est,  cimi 
quia  ita  seimonem  (in  colloquiis  privatis)  instituit,  ut  quaBcunque 
in  animo  habeat  qu»  ad  rem  pertinere  putet,  simul,  et  tanquam 
uno  spiritn  et  oratione  oontinuata,  proferat.  Hoc  enim  pluri- 
mum  negotiis  officit.  Siquidem  prime,  oratio  intercisa  et  per 
partes  infusa  longe  magis  penetrat  quam  continuata;  quoniam 
in  oontinnata  pondus  rerom  non  distincte  et  sigillatim  ezcipitur, 
nee  per  moram  nonnuUam  inaidet,  sed  ratio  rationem  antequam 
penitus  insederit  expellit  Secundo,  nemo  tarn  potenti  et  foelici 
eloquentia  valet,  ut  primo  sermonis  impetu  eum  quem  alloqui- 
tur  mutum  et  elinguem  plane  reddat;  quin  et  alter  aliquid 
Ticissim  respondebit,  et  fortasse  objidet :  tum  vero  accidit,  ut 
qu89  in  refiitationem  aut  replicationem  reserranda  fuissent, 
prflBmissa  jam  et  antea  delibata  Tires  suas  et  gratiam  amiserint 
Tertio,  si  quis  ea  quad  dicenda  sunt  non  simul  efiundat  sed  per 
partes  eloquatur,  aliud  primo  aliud  subinde  injiciena,  aenliet  ex 
ejua  quem  alloquitur  yultu  et  responao  quomodo  aingula  ilium 
affecerint,  quam  in  partem  accepta  fuerint ;  ut  qu»  adhuc  re- 
stant  dicenda  cautiua  aut  supprimat  aut  ezcerpat. 

PABABOLA. 

16.  Si  tpiritus  poiesiatem  habentis  ascenderit  super  te,  locum  tuum 

ne  dimiserts;  quia  curatio  f octet  cessare  magna  peccata,^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Frsscipit  Parabola  quomodo  se  quis  gerere  debeat,  cum  iram 
atque  indignationem  principis  incurrerit.  Frsceptum  duplex : 
primo,  ut  non  dimittat  locum  suum ;  secundo,  ut  curationi,  tan- 
quam in  morbo  aliquo  grayi,  diligenter  et  caute  attendat  Con- 
aueverunt  enim  homines,  postquam  commotos  contra  se  principes 
sues  senserinty  partim  ex  dedecoris  impatienlia,  partim  ne  vulnus 
observando  refricent,  partim  ut  tristitiam  ^t  humilitatem  eorum 
principes  sui  perspiciant,  se  a  muneribus  et  functionibus  suia 
aubducere ;  quinetiam  interdum  ipeoe  magistratus  et  dignitatea 
quaa  gerunt  in  principum  manna  reatituere.  At  Salomon  banc 
medendi  viam,  yeluti  noxiam,  improbat ;  idque  aumma  profecto 
ratione.  Primo  enim,  dedecua  ipsum  nimis  ilia  publicat; 
unde  tum  inimici  atque  invidi  audaciores  fiunt  ad  hedendum, 
tum  amici  limidiores  ad  subveniendunL     Seoundo,  hoc  pacto 

I  ]Bcde«.  X.  4. 
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fit  ut  prihcipie  ira,  qmb  fortaase  m  non  eviilgaretar  aponte 
concideret,  magia  figatur,  et  veluti  principio  jam  ieicto  hominis 
deturbandi  in  prsecipitium  illiua  feratur.  Postremo,  aeceasos 
iste  aliquid  eapit  ex  maleyolo^  et  temporibus  infenao;  id  quod 
malum  indignationis  malo  suspicionia  comulat.  Adcurationem 
autem  pertinent  iata:  primo^  caveat  ante  omnia  ne  stupiditate 
quadam,  aut  etiam  animi  elatione,  indignationem  principia 
minime  aentire  aut  inde  prout  debeat  affici  videatur :  hoc  eat^ 
ut  et  vultimi,  non  ad  trietitiam  contumacem,  sed  ad  moeslitiam 
gravem  atque  modestam  componat;  et  in  rebus  quibuscunque 
agendis  se  minus  solito  hilarem  et  laetum  ostendat;  quin  et  in 
rem  suam  erit^  amici  alicujua  opera  et  aeimone  apud  principem 
uti,  qui  quanto  doloris  sensu  in  intimis  ezcrucietur  tempestive 
insinuet  Secundo,  occasiones  omnea  vel  minimas  sedulo  evi- 
tet,  per  quae  aut  res  ipsa  qu»  indignationi  causam  pr»bait 
refricetur,  aut  princeps  denuo  ezcandescendi  et  ipsum  quacun- 
que  de  causa  coram  aliis  objurgandi  anaam  arripiat  Tertio, 
perquirat  etiam  diligenter  occasioned  omnes,  in  quibus  opera 
ejus  principi  grata  esse  posait;  ut  et  voluntatem  promptam 
redimendi  culpam  prsteritam  ostendat,  et  princeps  suus  sentiat 
quali  tandem  servo,  ai  eum  dimittat,  privari  se  contigerit 
Quarto,  culpam  ipsam  aut  sagaciter  in  alios  transferat,  aut 
animo  illam  non  nudo  commissam  esse  insinuet,  aut  etiam 
malitinm  illorum,  qui  ipsiun  regi  detulerunt  vel  rem  supra 
modum  aggravarunt,  indicet  Denique  in  omnibus  evigilet,  et 
curationi  sit  intentus. 

PABABOLA. 

17*  Primus  in  causa  suajvshis;  turn  venit  altera  pars,  et 
inquirit  in  eum.^ 
EXPLICATIO. 

Prima  in  unaquaque  causa  informatio,  si  paulisper  animo 
judicis  insederit,  altaa  radices  agit,  eumque  imbuit  et  occupat ; 
adeo  ut  »gre  elui  possit,  niai  aut  manifesta  aliqua  falsitas  in 
materia  informationis,autar1aficium  aliquodin  eadem  ezhibenda 
deprehendatur.  Etenim  nuda  et  simplex  defensio,  licet  justa 
ait  et  pneponderanSj  vix  prsejudicium  informationis  primse  com- 
pensate, aut  libram  justiti»  semel  propendentem  ad  lequilibrium 
reducere  per  se  valet  Itaque  et  judici  tutissimum  ut  nihil 
quod  ad  merita  causae  spectat  prslibetur  priusquam  utraque 

»  Prov,  xvUi  17. 
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pars  simnl  audiantnr;  et  defensor!  optimum,  si  jadicem  senserit 
praBoccupatum,  in  hoc  potissimum  (quantum  dat  causa)  in* 
cumberCy  ut  versutiam  aliquam  et  dolum  malum  ab  adversa 
parte  in  judicis  abusum  adhibitum  detegat 

PABABOLA. 

18   Qui  delicate  a  pueritia  nutrit  aervum  suunty  postea  sentiet 
eum  contumacem.  ^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Servandus  est  principibus  et  dominisj  ex  consilio  Salomonis, 
in  gratia  et  favore  suo  erga  servos,  modus.  Is  triplex  est ; 
primo,  ut  promaveantur  per  gradus,  non  per  saltus;  secundo,  ut 
interdum  assuefiant  repuha ;  tertio  (quod  bene  prsecipit  Mac* 
ciavellus')  ut  habeant  pr<B  oculis  auis  semper  aliquidy  quo  ulterius 
aspirare  possint  Nisi  enim  haec  fiant,  reportabunt  proculdubio 
principes  in  fine  a  serris  suis,  loco  animi  grati  et  officios!,  fasti- 
dium  et  contumaciam.  Etenim,  ex  promotione  subita,  oritur 
insolentia;  ex  perpetua  desideratorum  adeptione,  impatientia 
repulsse;  denique,  si  vota  desint,  deerit  itidem  alacritas  et  in- 
dustria. 

PABABOLA. 

19.    Vidisti  virum  velocem  in  apere  suo;  coram  regibus  stabit, 
necerii  inter  ignobiles^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Inter  virtutes  quas  reges  in  delectu  servorum  potissimum 
spectant  et  requirunt,  gratissima  est  pne  cunctis  celeritas  et  in 
negotiis  expediendis  strenuitas.  Viii  profunda  prudentia,  regi- 
bus suspect! ;  utpote  qui  nimium  sint  inspectores,  et  dominos 
suos  inscios  et  invites  ingenii  sui  viribus  (tanquam  machina) 
circumagere  possint.  Populares,  invis!;  utpote  qui  regum 
luminibus  officiunt,  et  oculos  populi  in  se  convertunt.  Animosi, 
pro  turbulentis  saepe  habentur,  et  ultra  quam  par  est  ausuris. 
Probi,  et  vit»  integr®,  tanquam  difficiles  existimantur,  nee  ad 
omnes  nutus  heriles  apt!.  Denique  non  est  virtus  alia,  quse 
non  habeat  aliquam  quasi  umbram,  qua  regum  animi  offendan- 
tur ;  sola  velocitas  ad  mandata  nihil  habet  quod  non  placeat 

<  Ptot.  zziz.  SI. 

'  We  find  MioctalaTelli*8  oplnkiD,  m  to  what  the  conduct  of  princes  towards  their 
ministers  ought  to  he.  In  the  twenty -second  chspter  of  11  Principe,  It  hardljr  appears 
to  Justify  the  reference  here  made  to  him ;  but  I  have  not  met  with  any  passage  In 
his  writings  which  contains  precisely  the  remark  in  the  text. 

■  Prov.  xxll.  29. 
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Iiuiiper,  motus  animomm  regiorom  celeres  mint,  et  more  minuB 
patienteB.  Putant  enim  se  quidyis  efficere  poaae ;  illud  tantuni 
deeeee,  ut  cito  fiat    Itaque  ante  omnia  iia  grata  est  celeritae. 

PAEABOIiA. 

20.  Vidi  cunctos  viventes,  qui  ambulant  sub  sole,   cum  adole^ 

scente  secundo,  qui  cansurgit  pro  eo.^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Notat  Parabola  vanitatem  hominum,  qui  se  agglomerare 
Solent  ad  successores  designatos  principum.  Radix  autem 
hujus  rei  est  insania  illa»  hominum  animis  penitus  a  natura 
insita;  nimirum,  ut  Spes  suas  nimiuwi  adament  Vlx  enim 
reperitur,  qui  non  delectatur  magis  iis  quaa  sperat,  quam  iis 
quild  fruitur.  Quinetiam  Noyitas  humansd  naturas  grata  est,  et 
ayide  expetitur.  In  successore  autem  prinoipis  ista  duo  con- 
currunt ;  Spes^  et  Novitas.  Lmuit  autem  Parabola  idem  quod 
olim  dictum  erat,  primo  a  Pompeio  ad  Syllam,  postea  a  Tiberio 
de  Macrone ;  Flures  adorare  solem  orierUem,  quam  oeddentem^ 
Neque  tamen  imperantes  multum  hac  re  commoventur  aut  eam 
magni  faciunt,  sicut  nee  Sylla  nee  Tiberius  fecit ;  sed  rident 
potius  hominum  levitatem,  nee  pugnant  cum  somniis:  Est 
autem,  ut  aiebat  ille^  Spes  vigilantis  insomnium^ 

PABABOtA. 

21.  Erat  civitas  parva,  et  pauci  in  ea  viru  Venit  contra  eam 
rex  magnus,  et  vadavit  eam,  instruxitque  munitiones  per  gyrum, 
etperfecta  est  obsidio;  inveniusque  est  in  ea  vir  pauper  et  sa- 
piens, et  Uberavit  eam  per  sapientiam  suam  ;  et  nullus  deinceps 
recordatus  est  hominis  illius  pauperis^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Describit  Parabola  ingenium  hominum  pravum  et  male- 
Yolum.  li  in  rebus  duris  et  angustis  confiigiunt  fere  ad  viros 
prudentes  et  strenuos,  licet  antea  contemptui  habitos.  Quam- 
primum  autem  tempestas  tmnsierit^  ingrati  demum  erga  con- 
senratores  sues  reperiuntur.  Macciavellus  vero,  non  sine 
causa,  instituit  qusstionem;  Uter  ingratior  esset  erga  bene 
meritas,  princeps  aut  populus  f  ^     Sed  interim  utrunque  ingra- 

*  Eccles.  iv.  15.     The  EngUsb  Tenion  differs  considerably  fh>m  the  Vulgate. 

*  Plut.  in  Pomp.  G;  S2.,  and  Tadtos,  Annal.  yi.  46. 

«  **  Otla  animorum  et  spes  inanea  et  velat  somnla  qiuedam  vigilantium." —  QuiniU. 
▼L  2.  30.  The  apophthegm  in  the  text  is  ascribed  to  Piato  by  £lian.  Far,  ffuL  ziiL 
28.     M.  Bouillet  refers  to  Eedetiatticm$,  zUL  13. 

*  Eccles.  ix.  14,  15.  *  Macch.  Diacorsi,  L  29. 
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titadinis  arguit,  Attamen  hoc  non  oolum  ex  ingratitudine 
principis  aat  populi  oritur.  Bed  accedit  plemnque  his  inyidia 
proceruip,  qm  secreto  indolent  eyentoi,  licet  fcelici  et  prospero, 
quia  ab  ipsis  profectus  non  sit ;  itaque  et  meritum  hominis 
extenuant  et  ipsum  deprimunt 

PARABOLA. 

22.  Iter  piffrarum  quasi  sepes  spinarum^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Elegantissime  ostendit  Parabola  Pigritiam  in  fine  laborioeam 
esse.  Diligentia  enim  et  sedula  prsBparatio  id  pr»stant,  ut  pes 
in  aliquod  offendiculum  non  impingat,  sed  ut  complanetur  yia 
antequam  ineatur.  At  qui  piger  est  et  omnia  in  extremum 
momentum  executionis  difiert,  necesse  est  ut  perpetuo  et  singulis 
passibus  quasi  per  rubos  et  sentes  incedat,  qui  eum  subinde  de- 
tineant  et  impediant  Idem  observari  possit  etiam  in  familia 
regenda ;  in  qua  si  adhibeatur  cura  et  providentia,  omnia  placide 
et  yeluti  sponte  procedimt,  absque  strepitu  et  tumultu ;  sin  hsec 
idesint,  ubi  migor  aliquis  motus  intenrenerit,  omnia  simul  agenda 
turmatim  occurrunt ;  tumultuantur  servi ;  sedes  personant. 

PARABOLA. 

23.  Qui  cognoscit  in  judicio  faciem,  non  benefacit;  iste,  et  pro 

buccella  panis,  deseret  veritatem.^ 
EXPLICATIO. 

Prudentissime  notat  Parabola,  in  judice  magis  pemiciosam 
esse  facilitatem  morum  quam  corruptelam  munerum.  Munera 
enim  haudquaquam  ab  omnibus  deferuntur;  at  vix  ulla  est 
causa,  in  qua  non  inyeniatur  aliquid  quod  fiectat  judicis  ani- 
mum,  si  personas  respiciat.  Alius  enim  respicietur,  ut  popu- 
laris;  alius,  ut  maledicus;  alius,  ut  dives;  alius,  ut  gratus; 
alius,  ut  ab  amico  commendatns ;  denique  omnia  plena  sunt  ini- 
quitatis,  ubi  dominatur  respectns  personarum;  et  levi  omnino 
de  causa,  veluti  pro  iuccetta  pants,  judicium  peryertetun 

PARABOLA* 

24.  Vir  pauper  calumnians  pauperes  similis  est  iwbri  vehementi 

in  quo  paratvar  fames? 

EXPLICATIO. 

Parabola  ista  antiquitus  expressa  et  depicta  fuit  sub  fabula 
hirudinis    utriusque;    nimirum,  plen»  et  yacuse.     Pauperis 

»  Prov.  XV.  19.  «  Prov.  mvUI  81.  "  Prov.  ixm.  3. 
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enim  et  fiunelici  oppreasio  looge  gravior  est  qnam  oppressio 
per  divitem  et  repletum,  quippe  qu»  omnes  exactionum  technas- 
et  omnes  nummomm  angulos  perquirit  Solebat  hoc  ipsum 
etiam  spongiis  assimilari;  qu»  aridie  fortiter  sugont,  madidse 
non  item.  Monitum  autem  utile  continet,  turn  erga  principes, 
ne  prasfecturas  provinciarum  aut  magistratus  viris  indigentibus 
et  obseratis  oommittant ;  turn  erga  populoe,  ne  r^es  suos  cum 
nimia  egestate  conflictari  permitiant, 

PABABOLA. 

25.  Fans  turhatus  pede^  et  vena  corrupta,  est   jtutus  cadens 

coram  impio.^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Fr»cipit  Parabola,  rebuspublicis  ante  omnia  cavendum  esse 
de  iniquo  et  infami  judicio,  in  causa  aliqua  celebri  et  grayi ; 
prsesertim  ubi  non  absolyitur  nozius,  sed  condemnatur  insons. 
Etenim  injurie  inter  privatos  grassantes  turbant  quidem  et 
poUuunt  latices  justitias,  sed  tanquam  in  rivulis ;  verum  judi- 
cia  iniqua,  qualia  diximus,  a  quibus  exempla  petuntur,  fontes 
ipsos  justiti»  inficiunt  et  inquinant.  Postquam  enim  tribunal 
cesserit  in  partes  injustitise,  status  rerum  vertitur  tanquam  in 
latrocinium  publicum ;  fitque  plane,  ut  homo  homini  sit  lupus.^ 

PABABOLA. 

26.  Noli   esse  amicus   homini    iracundo,   nee   ambulato    cum 

homine  furioso.^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Quanto  religiosius  amicitias  jura  inter  bonos  serranda  et 
colenda'sunt,  tanto  magis  cavendum  est  jam  usque  a  principio 
de  prudente  amicorum  delectu.  Atque  amicorum  natura  et 
mores,  quantum  ad  nos  ipsos  spectant,  omnino  ferendi  sunt ; 
cum  vero  necesutatem  nobis  imponunt,  qualem  erga  alios  per* 
sonam  induamus  et  geramus,  dura  admodum  et  iniqua  amicitio 
conditio  est.  Itaque  interest  inprimis,  ut  praecipit  Salomon,  ad 
vitse  pacem  et  pra&sidia,  ne  res  nostras  cum  hominibus  iracundis, 
et  qui  facile  lites  et  jui^ia  provocant  aut  suscipiunt,  commi- 
sceamus.  Istud  enim  genus  amicorum  perpetuo  nos  conten- 
tionibus  et  factionibus  implicabit ;  ut  aut  amicitiam  abrumpere, 
aut  incolumitati  propria^  deosse  cogamur. 

»  Prov.  Mv.  26.  »  See  Ensm.  Adag.  U  I.  70.  »  Prov.  xxli  24. 
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PARABOLA^ 

27*     Qui    celat    delictum,    qucBrit   amicitiam;    sed  qui    altero 

sermone  repetity  separat foederatos.^ 

EXPLTCATIO. 

Duplex  concordiam  tractandi  et  aminos  reconcUiandi  via; 
altera,  quae  incipit  ab  amnestia ;  altera  qu®  a  repetitione  inju- 
riarum,  subjungendo  apologias  et  excusationes.  Equidem  me- 
mini  sententiam  yiri  admodum  prudentis  et  politici ;  Qui  pacem 
tractate  non  repetitis  condiiionibus  dissidii,  is  magis  animos  dulce- 
dine  concordicB  faUit  quam  mquitate  componit  Yerum  Salomon, 
illo  scilicet  prudentior,  in  contraria  opinione  est ;  et  amnestiam 
probat,  repetitionem  prohibet,  Etenim  in  repetitione  hsec 
insunt  mala ;  torn  quod  ea  sit  veluti  unguis  in  ulcere;  tum  quod 
periculum  impendeat  a  nova  altercatione  (siquidem  de  injuri- 
arum  rationibus  inter  partes  nuaquam  conveniet) ;  tum  denique 
quod  deducat  rem  ad  apologias ;  at  uixaque  pars  malit  videri 
potius  offensam  remisisse,  quam  admisisse  excusationem. 

PARABOLA. 

28.  In  omni  opere  bono  erit  abundantia ;  ubi  autem  verba  iunt 
plurimUy  ibi frequenter  egestcLS? 
EXPLICATIO. 

Separat  Salomon  hac  Parabola  fructum  laboris  linguas  et 
laboris  manuum ;  quasi  ex  altero  proveniat  egestas,  ex  altero 
abundantia.  Etenim  fit  fere  perpetuo  ut  qui  multa  efiutiant, 
jactent  multa,  multa  promittant,  egeni  sint,  nee  emolmnentum 
capiant  ex  illis  rebus  de  quibus  loquuntur.  Quinetiam,  ut 
plurimum,  industrii  minime  sunt  aut  impigri  ad  opera,  sed  tan- 
tummodo  sermonibus  se,  tanquam  vento,  pascimt  et  satiant* 
Sane,  ut  poeta  loquitur.  Qui  silet  est  Jirmus?  Is  qui  conscius 
est  86  in  opere  proficere,  nbi  plaudit  et  tacet ;  qui  vero  e  contra 
conscius  est  auras  se  inanes  captare,  multa  et  mira  apud  alios 
prsedicat. 

PARABOLA. 

29.  MelioT  est  correptio  manifesta,  quam  amor  occultus.^ 
EXPLICATIO. 

Reprebendit  Parabola  mollitiem  amicorum,  qui  amicitise 
priyilegio  non  utuntur  in  admonendo  libere  et  audacter  amicos, 

*  Prov.  xviL  9.  »  Prov,  xiv.  23. 

■  Ovid,  Remed.  Amor.  697.  *  Prov.  xxvli.  6. 
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tarn  de  exToribns  quam  de  pericaliB  suis.  Quid  entm  faciam 
(solet  hujuamodi  mollk  amicus  dicere),  aui  quo  me  vertam  f 
Amo  ilium  quantum  qui$  maxime,  meque  si  quid  illi  advergi  eon- 
tigerit  ipsius  loco  libenter  substituerim  ;  sed  nam  iryenium  efus;  si 
libere  cum  eo  egero^  animum  ilUus  offendam,  saltern  eontristabo ; 
neque  tamen  prqficiam  ;  atque  citius  eum  ab  amicitia  mea  oHenaboy 
quam  ab  iis  qua  in  animo  fixa  habet  abducam,  Hujusmodi 
amicum,  tanquam  enervem  et  inutilem,  redarguit  Salomon^ 
atque  plus  ulilitatis  ab  inimico  manifesto  quam  ab  ejus  generis 
amico  sum!  posse  pronunciat.  Siquidem  ea  fortasse  audire  ei 
contigerit  ab  inimico  per  contumeliam^  quse  amicus  mussat  pre 
nimia  indulgentia. 

FABABOLA. 
30.  Prudens  advertit  ad  gressus  suas  ;  stuUus  dtoertit  ad  dolos.^ 

EXPLICATION 

Du8B  sunt  prudential  species;  altera  vera  et  sana,  altera 
degener  et  fidsa,  quam  Salomon  stuUitice  nomine  appellare  non 
dubitat.  Qui  priori  se  dederit,  yiis  et  vestigiis  propriis  cavet; 
periculis  prospiciensj  meditans  remedla,  proborum  opera  utens> 
contra  improbos  seipsum  munienei  cautus  incoeptu^  receptu 
non  imparatus;  in  occasiones  attentus^  contra  impedimenta 
strenuus ;  cum  innumeris  aliis,  quaa  ad  sui  ipsius  actiones  et 
gressus  regendos  spectant.  At  altera  species  tota  est  consuta 
ex  fallaciis  et  astutiis^  spemque  ponit  omnino  in  aliis  circum- 
veniendls  iisdemque  ad  libitum  effingendis.  Hanc  merito 
rejicit  Parabola,  non  tantum  ut  improbam,  sed  etiam  ut  stul- 
tarn.  Primo  enim,  minime  est  ex  iis  rebus  quse  in  nostra 
sunt  potestate,  nee  etiam  aliqua  constant!  regula  nititur ;  sed 
nova  quotidie  comminiscenda  sunt  stratagemata,  prioribus 
fatiscentibus  et  obsoletis.  Secundo,  qui  vafri  et  subdoli  ho- 
minis  famam  et  opinionem  semel  incurrerit,  prsecipuo  se  ad  res 
gerendas  instrumento  prorsus  privavit ;  hoc  est,  fide :  itaque 
omnia  parum  votis  suis  consentientia  experietur.  Fostremo, 
nrtes  istsB,  utcunque  pulchras  videantur  et  complaceant,  attamen 
saspius  frustrantur:  quod  bene  notavit  Tacitus;  Constlia  callida 
et  audacia  expectatione  IcBta,  tractatu  duroy  eventu  trisiicu^ 

'  Prov.  xiv.  8.  and  16  ?     M.  Bouillet  refers  to  Prov.  xv.  21. 

*  Consilia  calllda  et  audacia  prini&  specie  laeta,  tractatu  dura,  eventu  trlstla  esse.** 
These  words,  however,  do  not  occur  in  Tacitus,  hut  in  the  thirty-fifth  book  of  Livy, 
c.  S2.  Bacon's  recollection  was  probably  misled  by  the  epigrammatic  character  of 
the  expression. 
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PARABOLA. 

31.  Noli  esse  Justus  nimtum,   nee  sapientior  qttam  oportet;  cur 

abripiare  subito  f  ^ 

EXPLICATIO. 

Sunt  teixi|K>m  (ut  inquit  Tacitua)  in  quibus  magnis  virtutibus 
certissimum  est  exitium.^  Atque  hoc  viris  virtute  et  justitia 
egregiifl  dliqunndo  subito,  aliquando  diu  ante  pnevisum^  con- 
tingit.  Qaod  si  a^jungatur  etiam  prudentia,  hoc  est,  ut  cauti 
sint  et  ad  propriam  incolumitatem  evigilent,  turn  hoc  lucrantur 
ut  ruiaa  eorum  subito  obveniat,  ex  occultis  omnino  et  obscuris 
consiliis ;  quibus  et  evitetur  invidia,  et  pernicies  ipsos  impa- 
ratos  adioratur.  Quod  yero  ad  illud  nimium  quod  in  Parabola 
ponitur  (quandoquidem  non  Periandri  alicujus,  sed  Salomonis 
Verba  sunt  ista»  qui  mala  in  hominum  yita  sespius  notat,  nun- 
quam  prsecipit)  intelligendum  est  non  de  virtute  ipsa  (in  qua 
nimium  non  est)  sed  de  yana  ejus  atque  inyidiosa  afiectatione 
et  ostentatione.  Simile  quiddam  innuit  Tacitus  de  Lepido ; 
miraculi  loco  ponens,  quod  nunquam  servilis  alicujus  sententiao 
author  fuisset,  et  tamen  tarn  saavis  temporibus  incolumis  man- 
sisset;  Subit  (inquit)  coffitatio,  utrum  h(Bc  fato  regantur,  an 
etiam  sit  in  nostra  potentate  cursum  quendam  tenere  inter  deforme 
ohsequium  et  abruptam  contumaciam  medium,  periculo  simul  et 
indignitate  vacuum  f  ' 

PARABOLA. 

32.  Da  sapienti  occasionem,  et  addetur  ei  sapiential 
EXPLICATIO. 

Dbtinguit  Parabola  inter  sapientiam  illam  qute  in  yerum 
habitum  increyerit  et  maturuerit,  et  illam  qu89  natat  tantum  in 
cerebro  et  conceptu,  aut  sermone  jactatur,  sed  radices  alias  non 
egerit.  Siquidem  prior,  oblata  occasione  in  qua  exerceatur, 
illico  excitatur,  accingitur,  dilatatur,  adeo  ut  seipsa  major 
videatur;  posterior  yero,  qua  ante  occasionem  alacris  erat, 
occasione  data  fit  attonita  et  confusa ;  ut  etiam  ipsi  qui  ea  se 
praeditum  arbitrabatur  in  dubium  yocetur,  annon  prseceptiones 
de  ea  fuerint  insomnia  mera  et  speculationes  inanes? 

>  Eccles.  vU.  16. 

*  *"  Ob  Tirtutei  oerttnimum  ezltiam.'*—  Toe.  Hi^.  I  2. 

'  **  Unde  dubttue  oogor,  flito  et  lorte  naaoendl,  ut  csten,  lU  prlncipum  incllnatio  In 
b<M»  oftnsloin  iUos :  an  sit  aliqold  In  nostrls  oonsIlUs,  Ilceatque  inter  abruptam  contu- 
maciam et  deforme  obeequiom  peiigere  iter  ambitione  et  periculls  vacuum." —  Tae, 
Ann.  !▼.  20. 

*  Prov.  ix.  9.  »  Prov.  xxtII.  U. 
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PARABOLA. 

33.  Qui  laudat  amicum  voce  altUy  surgejido  mane,  erit  iUi  loco 

maledictionis^ 

EXPLfCATIO. 

Laudes  moderate,  et  tempestiTS,  et  per  occaaonem  prolatae^ 
fam»  hominum  atqae  fortunas  plurimum  confenmt;  at  immo- 
deratSB,  et  strepera,  et  importune  efiuBse,  nihil  prosunt:  imo 
potiuB,  ex  sententia  Paraboke,  impenae  nocent.  Frimo  enim 
manifesto  se  produnt,  aut  ex  nimia  benevolentia  oriundas,  aut 
ex  composito  affectatas ;  quo  collaudatum  potius  faUis  prseooniis 
demereantur  qnam  yeria  attributis  ornent  Secmido,  laudes 
I)arcsB  et  modestie  inyitant  fere  pnesentes,  ut  ipais  etiam  aliquid 
adjiciant;  profusie  contra  et  immodicae,  ut  aliquid  demant  et 
detrahant.  Tertio  (quod  caput  rei  est)  conflatur  illi  invidia, 
qui  nimium  laudatur;  cum  laudes  omnes  nimite  videantur 
spectare  ad  contumeliam  aliorum  qui  non  minus  merentur. 

PARABOLA. 

34.  Quomodo  in  aquis  resplendent  fades ,  sic   corda  hominum 

manifesta  sunt  prudentibus.^ 

EXPHCATIO. 

Distinguit  Parabola  inter  mentes  prudentium  et  csterorum 
hominum;  illas  aquis  aut  speculis  comparans,  quae  species  et 
imagines  rerum  recipiunt ;  cum  alters  similes  sint  terrsB,  aut 
lapidi  impolitOy  in  quibus  nihil  rcflectitur.  Atque  eo  magis 
apte  comparatur  animus  hominis  pnidentis  ad  speculum,  quia 
in  speculo  imago  propria  spectari  possit  una  cum  imaginibus 
aliorum ;  id  quod  oculis  ipsis  sine  speculo  non  conceditur.  Quod 
si  animus  prudentis  adeo  capax  sit,  ut  innumera  ingenia  et 
mores  obserrare  et  intemoscere  possit,  superest  ut  detur  opera 
quo  reddatur  non  minus  yarius  applicatione  quam  repracsen- 
tadone ; 

Qai  sapit,  innuxneris  moribus  aptus  erit." 

Atque  his  Salomonis  Parabolis  diutius  fortasse  immorati 
sumus,  quam  pro  modo  exempli ;  dignitate  et  rei  ipsius  et  au- 
thoris  longius  provecti. 

Neque  tantum  in  usu  erat  apud  Hebraeos,  sed  alibi  etiam 
priscorum  sapientibus  frequentissimum ;  ut  si  cujuspiam  ob- 
servatio  in  aliquid  incidisset  quod  vitas  communi  conducibile 

»  Prov.  £xvll.  14.  "  Pi-ov.    xrvii.  19.  ■  Ovid,  Dc  Arte  Arotnd.  !.  760. 
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fuisset,  id  redigeret  et  contrafaeret  in  brevem  aliquam  Senten- 
tiam^  vel  Parabolam,  vel  etiam  Fabulam.  Verum^  quod  ad 
Pabulas  (sicut  alias  dictum  est),  illse  exemplorum  vicarii  et 
supplementa  olim  extiterunt:  nunc,  quando  tempora  histo- 
riarum  copia  abundent,  ad  animatum  scopum  rectius  et  alacrius 
collimatur.  At  modus  scribendi  qui  optime  convenit  argu- 
mento  tarn  vario  et  multiplici  (quale  est  tractatus  de  Negotiis 
et  Occasionibus  Sparsis)  aptissimus  ille  esset,  quem  delegit 
Macciavellus  ad  tractandas  res  poUticas  ^ ;  nimirum  per  obser- 
yationes,  sive  Discursus  (ut  loquuntur),  super  Historiam  et 
Exempla.  Nam  sdentia  quae  recenter  et  quasi  in  conspectu 
nostro  ex  pardcularibus  elicitur,  viam  opdme  novit  particularia 
denuo  repetendi;  atque  certe  ad  practicam  longe  conducit 
ma^s,  cum  discursus  sive  disceptatio  sub  exemplo  militat, 
quam  cum  exemplum  disceptationi  subjungitur.  Neque  enim 
hie  ordo  tantum  spectatur,  sed  res  ipsa.  Cum  enim  exemplum 
Btatuitur  tanquam  disceptationis  basis,  uniyerso  cum  circum<^ 
Btantiarum  apparatu  proponi  solet;  qua  discursum  interdum 
corrigant,  interdum  suppleant;  unde  fit  loco  exemplaris  ad 
imitationem  et  practicam.  Ubi  e  contra,  exempla  in  gratiam 
disceptationis  adducta  suc^incte  et  nude  citantitr,  et  tanquam 
mancipia  nutus  tantum  disceptationis  obseryant. 

Hoc  yero  discriminis  operse  pretium  fuerit  obseryasse ;  quod 
sicut  Historise  Temporum  optimam  probent  materiam  ad  Dis* 
cursus  super  Folitica,  quales  sunt  illi  Macciayelli,  ita  Historic 
Vitarum  optime  adhibentur  ad  Documenta  de  Negotiis ;  quo- 
niam  omnem  occasionum  et  negotiorum,  tam  grandium  quam 
leyiorum,  yarietatem  complectuntur.  Imo,  reperire  est  basin 
ad  Prseceptiones  de  Negotiis,  utraque  ilia  Historia  adhuc  com- 
modiorem.  Ea  est,  ut  discursus  fiant  super  Epbtolas,  sed 
prudentiores  et  magis  serias;  quales  sunt  ill®  Ciceronis  ad 
Atticum,  et  alise.  Siquidem  Epistolse  magis  in  proximo  et  ad 
yiyum  negotia  solent  repr»sentare,  quam  yel  Annales  yel  Vitas. 
Quare  jam  et  de  materia  et  de  forma  portionis  primas  Doctrinas 
de  Negotiis,  quas  tractat  Occasiones  Sparsas,  diximus ;  eamque 
inter  Desiderata  niuneramus. 

Est  et  alia  portio  ejusdem  Doctrinal,  quas  tantimi  differt  ab 
ilia  altera  de  qua  diximus,  quantum  sapere  et  ni&t  gapere.  Al- 
tera enim  moyere  yidetur  tanquam  a  centro  ad  circumferen* 

>  yidesup.,  p.  613. 
VOL.  I.  3d 
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tiam ;  alteia,  tanquam  a  oircumferenlaa  ad  centram.  Est  einm 
prudentia  quasdam  oonailii  aliia  impertiendi;  eat  veto  et  alia 
anis  rebus  proepioieiidi ;  atque  hso  lUHiiiiinqiiam  oaBgiiiigimtiu% 
BttpiuB  aeparantur,  Multi  siquidem  m  suiB  ipsonun  rationibna 
ingtituendis  pradentifiaiini  sunty  qui  tamen  in  rebuapublicis  ad- 
miiufltrandiB  aut  etiam  consiliis  dandiB  nihil  valent;  fbnnicae 
siniiles,  qua  creatura  sapiens  est  ad  sese  tnendum,  sed  horto 
plane  noxia.  H90  virtus  iibi  mpiendi  Bomanis  ipsis,  licet  pa* 
triflB  optimis  curatoribus,  non  ignota  fuit:  imde  Cofoicus,  Nttm 
pol  tofiefu  fingU  fiirtunam  mbi}  Quin  et  in  adagium  apud 
ipsos  versum  est^  Faher  guitque  fariufUB  propruB*:  et  Livius 
banc  ipsam  Catoni  M^ori  tribuit;  In  hoe  mro  tania  vis  ammi 
et  inffenn  inerai,  «/  quocunque  loeo  nahu  es$et  nbi  ipteforiHnam 
factunu  videretur.^ 

Hoc  genus  Prudentifls^  A  quia  ipsum  {wofiteatur  et  palam 
yenditety  semper  babitum  est  non  mode  non  politicum^  yenim 
etiam  iufaustum  quiddam  et  inauspicatnm :  eicut  ia  Timotbeo 
Aibeniensi  obseryatum  est;  qui,  postquam  pnddara  multa 
facinora  in  decns  et  commodum  ciyitatis  sue  edidissety  atque 
administrationis  sua9  (sicut  turn  moria  erat)  populo  ralionem 
redderet,  singula  condusit  bac  clausula;  Atque  in  hoe  re  Far^ 
tuncB  partes  fuerunt  nulkt.^  Contigit  vero,  ut  post  id  temporia 
nunquam  ei  quicquam  fcolioiter  cesserit  Sane  nimis  elatum 
hoc  et  altum  sapiens,  eodem  spectans  quo  Ezechielis  illud  de 
Pbaraone ;  Dicis,  Fluvius  est  meuSy  et  ego  fed  memetipsum  ^ ;  aut 
illud  Habacuo  prophets ;  Exultant  et  sacrifieant  reti  sua  ^ :  aut 
illud  etiam  poetie,  de  contemptore  Deum  Mezentio; 

Deztra  mQii  Deus,  et  teltun  quod  missile  libro, 
Nunc  adsint." '  — 

Denique  Julius  Cssar  nunquam  (quod  memini)  impotentiam 
cogitationum  suarum  arcanarum  prodidit,  nisi  simili  dicto. 
Cum  enim  aruspex  ei  referret  exta  reperta  fuisse  non  bona, 
admurmurayit  submisse ;  Erunt  IcBtiora  cum  voh^:  quod  etiam 
dictum  mortis  suse  infortunium  non  diu  pnecessit.  Verum 
ezcessus  iste  fidudas  (ut  diximus)  res,  ut  profana,  ita  semper 
infoDlix.     Quapropter  yiris  magnis  et  vere  sapientibus  visum^ 

'  "  Nam  iiffiens  qoidem  pol  ipse  flngit  fortumm  slbL" 

Pladt.  Trinummui,  U.  8.  84. 

*  Applus  ClandluB  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  commonly  quoted  sentence. 
■  Livy,  nxix.  40.  *  Plut  in  Sylli,  c.  6.  »  Esek.  xxix.  S. 

•  Habak.  I.  16.  »  Vlry.  Mn.  x.  778.  •  Saeton.  in  Julio^  c.  77. 
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BuccessuB  quofilibet  fcelicitati  8U8B5  non  yirtuti  aut  industrite, 
tribuere :  nam  et  Sylla  Foelicem  se,  non  Magnum  cognominavit  * ; 
et  Ca^Bar  (meliuB  quam  Bupra)  ad  navis  gubematorem :  Gssarem 
vehis,  et  Fortunam  efus.* 

Attamen  istsd  Bententiae;  Faber  quuque  fortune  sutB;  Sapiens 
dominabitur  astris^;  Invia  virtuti  nulla  est  via^\  ac  similes;  si 
intelligantur  et  adhibeantur  potiuB  pro  calcaribus  ad  industriam 
quam  pro  stapedibus  ad  insolentiam,  magisque  ut  progignant  in 
bominibus  decretorum  constantiam  et  robur  quam  arrogantiam 
et  jactantiam,  tanquam  san»  et  salutares  merito  habitas  sunt,  ac 
proculdubio  in  pectoribus  hoininum  magnanimorum  sedem  non- 
nullam  occuparunt ;  eousque,  ut  cogitationes  tates  quandoque 
sBgre  dissimulent  Videmus  enim  Augustum  Caesarem  (qui^ 
cum  ayunculo  buo  comparatus^  potiuB  ab  illo  diversus  quam 
inferior  fuity  sed  vir  eerte  paulo  moderatior)  sub  finem  vitas 
petiiflse  ab  amicis  qui  lectum  ejus  circumstabant^  ut  postquam 
expirasset  sibi  plauderent;  quasi  conscius  sibi  fuifiset,  JMtmum 
vitcB  a  se  commode  transactum.^  Hsec  quoque  doctrinas  portio 
inter  Desiderata  numeranda  est;  non  quinin  praxis  etiam  nimio 
plus  quam  oportet^  usurpata  sit  et  firequentata;  yerum  quod 
libri  de  ilia  silent.  Quamobrem  ex  more  nostro,  sicut  in 
priore^  nonnuUa  ejus  capita  recensebimus ;  eamque  Fabrum 
FortuntBy  sive  (ut  diximus)  Doctrinam  de  Ambitu  Vit(B,  nomi- 
nabimuB. 

Ac  primo  quidem  intuitu  noyum  quoddam  et  insolitum 
argumentum  tractare  videbor,  docendo  bomines  quomodo  For- 
tunao  suae  Fabri  fieri  possint:  doctrinam  certe^  cui  quivis 
libenter  se  discipulum  addixerit,  donee  difficultatem  ejusdem 
babuerit  perspectam.  Non  enim  leviora  sunt  aut  pauciora  aut 
minus  ardua  quae  ad  Fortimam  comparandam  requiruntiir,  quam 
quad  ad  Virtutem;  resque  est  aequo  difficilis  ac  sevens  fieri  vere 
Politiciun  ac  vere  Moralem.  At  hujus  Doctrinas  pertractatio 
plurimiun  ad  literarum  tum  decus  tum  pondus  perlinet.  Inter- 
est enim  inprimis  bonoris  literarum^  ut  homineB  isti  pragmatic! 
sdant  eruditionem  haudquaquam  aviculad  qualis  est  alauda 

I  Vide  Pint  in  SyUl,  c.  6.  *  Plut.  De  Roman.  Fortmi.  p.  319. 

'  Thlf  sentence  is  ascribed  to  Ptolemy  by  Cognatiu. 
*  Ovid,  Met  ziY.  118. 
'  ■  •«  Amicot  admissoe  percimctatns  Ecquld  ▼ideretur  mlmum  vits  commode  trani- 
•glime^  ad}ecit  et  clausulam : 

Airt  K^&TP,  Ml  vrfrrcs  ^ims  fi/trk  x^P^  «rvw4tfttTf." 
— i^Mleii.  in  Aug.  c.  99 
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Bimilem  ease,  qu®  in  Bublime  ferri  et  cantillando  se  oblectare 
Boleat,  at  nihil  aliud ;  quinimo  ex  accipitris  potius  genere  esae^ 
qui  et  in  alto  yolare,  ao  subinde,  cum  visum  fuerit^  descendere 
et  pnedam  rapere  novit.  Deinde  et  ad  perfectionem  literarum 
boo  ipeum  spectat,  quia  legitimse  inquisitionis  vera  norma  est, 
ttt  nihil  inveniatur  in  globo  materia,  quod  nan  habeat  parallelum 
in  globo  crystallino  sive  intelkctu*  Hoc  est,  ut  nihil  yeniat  in 
Fracticam,  cujus  non  sit  etiam  Doctrina  aliqua  et  Theoria. 
Neque  tamen  litene  banc  ipsam  Fortunse  Architecturam  aliter 
admirantur  aut  testimant,  quam  ut  opus  quoddam  inferioris 
generis.  Nemini  enim  Fortuna  Propria,  pro  dono  Usse '  sui  a 
Deo  concesso,  uUo  modo  digna  retributio  esse  possit.  Quin  et 
non  raro  fit^  ut  viri  virtutibus  egregii  fortimas  su»  sponte 
renuncient,  ut  rebus  subUmioribus  vacent.  Digna  tamen  est 
Fortuna,  quatenus  virtutis  ac  bene  merendi  organum  est,  sua 
quoque  speculatione  et  doctrina. 

Ad  banc  Doctrinam  pertinent  prsecepta,  nonnulla  Summaria^ 
nonnulla  Sparsa  et  Varia.  Prsecepta  Summaria  yersantur  circa 
yeram  Notitiam  et  Aliorum  et  Sui,  Primum  igitur  prseceptuni 
(in  quo  cardo  Notitise  Aliorum  vertitur)  illud  constituatur,  ut 
procuremus  nobis  quantum  fieri  possit  fenestram  illam,  quam 
olim  requisiyit  Momus.'  Hie,  cum  in  humani  cordis  fabrica  tot 
anguloe  et  recessus  conspicatus  esset,  id  reprehendit  quod,  de- 
fuisset  fenestra,  per  quam  in  obscuros  illos  et  tortuosos  anfractus 
inspicere  quis  possit.  Hanc  autem  fenestram  obtinebimus,  si 
onmi  sedulitate  nobis  informationem  comparemus  et  procure* 
mus  de  personis,  quibuscum  intercedunt  negotia,  particularibus; 
earumque  ingeniis,  cupiditatibus,  finibus,  moribus,  auxiliis  et 
adminiculis  quibus  prsecipue  suffulciuntur  et  valent;  et  rursus 
defectibus  et  imbecillitatibus,  quaque  ex  parte  maxime  pate- 
ant  et  obnoxii  sint;  amicis,  factionibus,  patronis,  clientelis; 
rursusque  ininucis,  inyidis,  competitoribus ;  etiam  temporibus 
et  aditibus 

(Sohi  Tiri  moUes  aditiu  et  tempora  noris) ; ' 
denique  institutis  et  nomus  quas  sibi  prsescripserunt,  et  simili* 

>  «« Es«e**  l8  here  used  as  an  iDdecUnable  •ubstantive,  a  construction  common  among 
the  schoolmen.    **  Posse  "  and  "  Velle  **  are  often  used  In  the  same  way. 

^  See  Lucian.  in  Hermotim.  20.  But  as  Bacon,  in  the  Essay  on  Building,  alludes- 
to  a  part  of  the  story  which  Lucian  does  not  tell,  it  is  probable  that  his  knowledge  of 
it  was  derived  ftom  some  other  source.  The  most  obvious  one  is  the  .£sopic  fkble ; 
but  there  Momus's  wish  is  not  quite  the  same  as  In  the  text  In  the  fable  he  com- 
plains not  that  there  are  no  shutters,  dvplBss,  in  the  breast,  but  that  €d  ^ph€s  are 
loaide  it,  and  not  on  the  surface. 

'  Virg.  ^n.  IV.  423. 
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bus.  Quinetiain  non  solum  informatio  capienda  est  de  Persoms^ 
sed  insuper  de  Actionibas  particularibus  quae  de  tempore  in 
tempus  in  motu  sunt  et  tanquam  sub  incude ;  quomodo  regantur 
et  succedant^  quorum  studiis  foyeantur^  a  quibus  oppugnentur^ 
cujusque  sint  ponderis  et  moment!^  et  quid  secum  trahant^  et 
bujusmodi.  Etenim  Actiones  prsesentes  nosse,  et  in  se  plurimum 
prodest^  et  illud  insuper  habet  quod  absque  boo  etram  personar 
rum  notitia  valde  futura  sit  fallax  et  erronea.  Mutantur  enim 
homines  simul  cum  actionibus ;  et  alii  sunt,  dum  actionibus  ipns 
implicentur  et  obsideantur,  alii  postquam  redierint  ad  ingenium. 
Atque  hsB  de  rebus  particularibus  informationes,  qua)  tam  ad 
Personas  quam  ad  Actiones  spectant,  sunt  tanquam  proposi- 
tiones  minores  in  onmi  activo  syUc^ismo.  Nulla  enim  observa- 
tionum  aut  axiomatum  (unde  oonficiuntur  majores  propositiones 
politics^)  Veritas  aut  excellentia  ad  oondusionis  firmamentum 
sufficere  possit,  si  in  minore  proposilione  fuerit  erratum.  Quod 
Tero  hujusmodi  notitia  comparari  possit,  fidejussor  nobis  est 
Salomon,  qui  ait;  Coimlium  in  carde  viri,  tanquam  aqua  pro- 
funda; sedvir  prudens  exhauriet  illud.^  Quamvis  autem  ipsa 
notitia  non  cadat  sub  prasceptum,  quoniam  individuorum  est, 
attamen  mandata  de  eadem  elicienda  utiliter  dari  possunt. 

Notitia  bominum  sex  modis  elici  et  hauriri  potest ;  per  Yul- 
tus  et  Ora  ipsorum;  per  Verba;  per  Facta;  per  Ingenia  sua; 
per  Fines  suos ;  denique  per  Kelationes  Aliorum.  Quantum 
ad  Yultus  attinet,  minime  nos  moveat  vetus  adagium,  Fronti 
nulla  fides?  Licet  enim  hoc  ipsum  non  perperam  dictimi  sit 
de  Yultus  et  Gestus  compositione  externa  et  generali,  attamen 
subsunt  subtiliores  quidam  motus  et  labores  Oculorum,  Oris, 
Yultus,  et  Gestus;  ex  quibus  reseratur  et  patet  (ut  elegan- 
ter  ait  Q.  Cicero)  veluti  janua  qucedam  animi.^  Quis  Tiberio 
Caesare  occultior?  At  Tacitus,  notans  characterem  et  modum 
loquendi  diversum  quo  usus  est  Tiberius  in  laudando  apud 
senatum  res  a  Germanico  et  a  Druiso  gestas,  de  laudibus  Ger* 
manici  sic ;  Moffis  in  speciem  adomatis  verbis^  quam  ut  penitus 
sentire  videretut^ ;  de  laudibus  Drusi  sic ;  PauciaribuM,  sed  inten^ 
tiar,  et  fida  oratione?    Iterum^  Tacitus,  eundem  Tiberium  alias 

>  Proy.  zz.  5.  '  Javen.  U.  8.  '  De  Pet.  Cons.  §  11. 

•  *  Intlie.<tffipaiiMMm<^i>arMN^,  this  {Nttsage stands  thai: — "None  mors  dose tban 
Tiberius,  and  yet  Tacitus  saith  of  Oallus,  EUmim  wdtm  offmuiotum  wnJteiavenU,  So 
again,  noting,**  fcc.  The  passage  referred  to  is  in  jinMobf  1.  18^  and  ma  probably 
omitted  by  an  orersight,  fbr  it  is  quite  in  point — X  & 

*  Tac  Ana  L  5S.    [**RettaItt  tamen  ad  senatum  de  reboi  gestl%  multaque  d 
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etiam  ut  nomiiliil  peUacidnm  notana;  In  olm  (inqnit)  erai 
veluH  eluetaniium  verborum;  sobUtMs  tfero  loquekatur,  quamdo 
BubvaiirtO  Sane  difficile  reperiatur  Bimolatioiiis  artifex  aliquis 
tarn  peritus  et  egfegins,  ant  inltiis  aliquis  ita  coactii%  et,'  nt 
ille  loquitur,  ju^na^  qui  a  geimone  ardficioflo  et  aimalatorio 
poasit  istae  notas  sejungere,  quin  aut  senno  rit  solito  sohitiory 
aut  oomptior,  ant  magis  vagtu  et  oberraas,  aut  magia  aridua  et 
quaai  elnctana. 

Ad  Verba  Homiiiiim  quod  attiaet;  aunt  qmdem  31a  (ut  de 
urinia  loqunntur  medici)  meretrieia.  Sed  iati  meretricii  foci 
optime  deprehenduntur  duobua  modia ;  cum  acilicet  profemntur 
▼erba  aut  ex  improviao^  aut  in  perturbatione.  Sic  Tiberiua,  cum 
ex  Agrippine  verbia  aculeatia  aubito  commotua  eaaet  et  nonnihil 
abreptua,  extra  innatsB  aimulationia  terminoa  pedem  protnlit; 
Audita  kae  (inquit  Tacitua)  raram  occuUi  pectoris  voeem  eH^ 
cuere;  earreptamque  Grtseo  versu  admonwU,  idea  ladi  quia  nan 
regnaret^  Quare  poSta  pertuibationea  bi\juamodi  non  inadte 
appeUat  Tartura»,  quod  ab  iia  aecreta  ana  prodere  bominea  com- 
pellantnr: 

'  Vino  tortus  et  ira.  • 

Ipea  aane  teatatur  experientia  paucoa  admodum  reperiri,  qui 
erga  arcana  ana  tarn  fidi  aint,  animumque  gerant  adeo  obfirma^ 
turn,  quin  interdum  ex  iracundia ;  interdum  ex  jactantia ;  inter- 
dum  ex  intima  erga  amicum  beneyolentia ;  interdum  ex  animi 
imbecillitate,  qui  ae  mole  cogitationum  onerari  ampliua  non 
auatineat;  interdum  denique  ex  alio  quopiam  afiectu;  intimaa 
animi  cogitationea  reyelent  et  communicent.  Ac  ante  omnia 
ainua  animi  excutit,  ai  aimulatio  aimulationem  impulerit ;  juxta 
adagium  illud  Hiapanorum;  Die  mendacium^  et  ernes  veritatem^ 
Quin  et  Factia  ipaia,  licet  bumani  animi  pignora  aint  certia- 
aima,  non  prorsua  tamen  fidendum ;  niai  dlligenter  atque  attente 
penaitatia  priua  illorum  et  magnitudine  et  proprietate.  Ulud 
enim  veriaaimum;  Fraus  sibi  in  parvis  Jidem  priBstrtdt,  ut  ma-- 

▼Irtote  ^ns  memoraTtt,  magiB  In  speciem  verbis  adoniats  qnam  at  penitos  lentire  cre- 
dentur.  Faudoribas  Dnuum  et  flnem  Ulyrlci  motiu  UndaTit,  Md  intcnUor  et  Ada 
ontione.*^ 

'  . . .  Compodtas  allts  et  Tdut  eluctantlum  Terbonim,  lolutiiu  promptliuqiie  loque- 
batar  quotiens  subTenlret.** —  Toe.  Anm.  It.SI. 

*  Tac.  Ann.  It.  52.  In  modem  edltkni  of  Tadtni  tfaa  lait  daoM  ttaods  thQt:-« 
'<  Non  fdeo  Unli  quia  non  ngnant" 

•  Hor.  Ep.  L  18.  3a. 

^  In  the  Adv€mc§mmU  of  Learninif  tUi  proverb  la  given  in  apnilih:  ^ Dl  mentlra 
7  lacaraa  veidad." 
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jcre  emolumeniofanat^  Italos  vero  seipsimi  in  ipso  stare  lapide 
patat  tUnprcBco  pradicat,  d  melius  eolito  tractetar  absque  causa 
manifesta.'  Etenim  officia  ista  minora  homines  reddunt  osci- 
tantes  et  quasi  oonsopitos,  tarn  ad  oautionem  quam  ad  industri- 
am,  atque  recte  a  Demosthene  appellatitur  alimenta  socorduB^ 
Porro  proprietatem  et  natuiam  nullonim  Factomm^  etiam  quad 
benefieionun  loco  habentur,  subdolam  c^  ambiguam^  lucnlenter 
cemere  licet  ex  eo  quod  Antonio  Primo  imposuit  Mutianus ; 
qui  post  reditum  cum  eo  in  gratiam^  sed  fide  pessima,  plurimos 
ex  Antonii  amicis  ad  dignitates  evexit;  Simtd  amieis  ejus  pr<B- 
fecturas  et  tribunatus  largitur^  Hoc  autem  astu,  Antonium 
non  munivit^  sed  exarmavit  penitus  et  desolavit,  amicitias  ejus 
ad  se  transferendo. 

Certissima  autem  davis  ad  animos  hominum  reseii^dos  ver- 
titur  in  rimandis  et  pemoscendis  vel  Ingeniis  et  Naturis  ipso- 
rum,  vel  Finibus  et  Intentionibus.  Atque  imbeciUiores  certe 
et  simpliciores  ex  Ingeniis^  prudentiores  autem  et  tectiores  ex 
Finibus  suis  optime  judicantnr.  Certe  prudenter  et  facete 
(licet  meo  jndioio  minus  vere)  dictum  fiiit  a  nuntio  quopiam 
Pontificis,  sub  reditu  ejus  a  legatione  apud  nationem  quandaih 
ubi  tanquam  Oidinarius  resederat  Interrogatus  de  delectu 
snccessoris  sni^  consilium  dedit ;  Ut  nullo  modo  mitteretur  oKquis 
qui  eximie  prudens  esset,  sed  potius  mediocriter  tantum  ;  quaniam 
(inquit)  ex  prttdentiaribus  nemo  faeiU  conjiciet,  quid  verisimik 
foret  UUus  gentis  homines  faeturos.  Sane  non  raro  intervenit 
ille  error,  et  maxime  famlliaris  est/nris  pnidentibus,  ut  ex  mo- 
dulo ingenii  proprii  alios  metiantar;  ac  proinde  ultra  scopum 
sttpius  jaculentur,  rapponendo  quod  homines  majora  quaedam 
meditentur  et  sibi  deertdnent,  et  subtilioribus  technis  utantur, 
quam  quis  iilorum  animos  unquam  subierint.  Quod  etiam 
el^anter  innuit  adagium  Italicum,  quo  notatur  nummorum,  pru^ 
dentuBfJidei,  semper  minores  inveniri  ratmmes  quam  qtds  putaret* 
Quare  in  levioris  ingenii  hominibus,  quia  multa  absurda  faciunt, 
eapienda  est  coi^ectura  potius  ex  propensionibus  Ingeniorum 

*  **Fraas  fldem  in  parvif  bIU  prattrull;  ut,  quam  opens  pfetiam  tit,  com  nusnA 
meioede  fUlat"— X^vy,  zzvlU.  42. 
'  Baoon  alludet  to  the  ItaUan  proverb : — 

**  Chi  mi  ft  plik  careiee  chd  non  luole 
O  m*  a  ingannatOk  o  Jngannar  mi  TQOle.** 
'  See  the  note  at  p.  681.  «  Tac  Hirt.  iT.  89 . 

■  Di  danari,  di  senno^  e  di  fede 

C  d  De  manoo  che  noo  credL 
See  the  Advanetmmi  of  Ltaming, 
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qnani  ex  destiiiiitioiiibuB  Finiimi.  Porro^  Principes  quoqne, 
(sed  longe  aliam  ob  cauBam)  ab  Ingeniis  eptime  jadicantur ; 
Privati  aotem  ex  Finibus.  Principes  enim  fastigium  adepti 
humanorum  desiderionim^  nalloa  fere  sibi  propositos  Fines 
habent  ad  qoos^  praesertim  vehementer  et  constanter^  aspirant; 
ex  quomm  Finium  situ  et  distantia  reliquamm  soarom  actio- 
num  possit  excipi  et  eonfici  directio  et  scala;  id  quod  inter 
alia  causa  est  vel  pr»dpua,  ut  corda  eorum  (quod  Scriptura 
pronunciat)  $int  inscrutaiilui,^  At  PriTatomm  nullus  estj  qui 
non  sit  plane  yeluti  viator^  et  proficiscatur  intente  ad  aliquam 
itineriB  metam^  ubi  consistat;  unde  non  male  divinare  quia, 
potent  quid  facturus  sit,  aut  non  facturus.  Si  enim  in  ordine 
sit  quidpiam  ad  finem  suum^  probabile  est  facturum ;  sin  sit  iu 
oontrarium  finis,  minime.  Neque  de  Finium  aut  Ingenionun 
in  hominibus  diversitate  informatio  capienda  est  simpliciter  tan-» 
tum,  sed  et  oomparate ;  quid  scilicet  pnedominetur,  et  reliqua 
in  ordinem  cogat.  Sic,  ut  videmus,  Tigellinus,  cum  se  Pe- 
tronio  Turpiliano  inferiorem  sentiret  in  voluptatibus  Neroni 
ministrandis  et  prsegustandis,  metus  (ut  ait  Tacitus)  Nerants 
rimaiuB  est^ ;  et  hoc  pacto  cemulum  evertit. 

Ad  notitiam  quod  attinet  de  hominum  animis  secundariam, 
nimirum  quBB  ab  Aliorum  Relatione  desumitur,  breviter  dicere 
sufficiet,  Defecttts  et  vitia  didiceris  optime  ab  inimicis;  vir- 
tutes  et  facultates  ab  amicis;  mores  et  tempora  a  famulis; 
opiniones  et  meditationes  ab  intimis  familiaribus,  cum  quibus 
frequentius  colloquia  miscent  Fama  popularis  leyis  est;  et 
superiorum  judicia  minus  oerta;  etenim  coram  illis  tectiores 
incedunt  homines,      Veriorfama  e  domestieis  emanate 

Yerum  ad  inquisitionem  istam  universam  via  maxime  compen* 
diaria  in  tribus  consistit.  Primum,  ut  amicitiaa  multas  compa- 
remus  cum  ejusmodi  hominibus  qui  multipUcem  et  yariam 
habent  tam  rerum  quam  personarum  notitiam ;  inprimis  vero 
enitendum  ut  saltem  singulos  habeamus  prsssto,  qui  pro  nego^ 
tiorum  atque  hominmn  diyersitate,  nos  de  unaquaque  re  cer* 
tiores  facere  et  soUde  informare  possint.  Secundo,  ut  prudens 
temperamentum  et  mediocritatem  quandam  persequamur  et  in 
libertate  sermonis  et  in  taciturnitate ;  frequentius  libertatem 
usurpantes ;  ai  cum  res  postulate  silentium,   Libertas  siquidem 

'  Prov.  XXV.  S.  *  Tac  Ann.  riv.  67. 

'  **Fere  omnis  senno  ad  forentem  £unam  a  dometUcis  emanat  auctorlbcu.'* —  Q. 
Cicero,  De  Pet.  Gmnd.  %  5. 
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in  sermone  edam  alios  invitat  et  provocat  at  pari  libertate  erga 
noB  utantur,  et  sic  multa  deducit  ad  notitiam  nostram;  at  taci- 
tunutas  fidem  conciliate  efficitqne  nt  ament  homines  secreta 
sua  apud  nos  tanquam  in  sinu  deponere.  Tertio^  is  nobis  paula- 
tim  acquirendus  est  habitus,  ut  vigilante  et  prssente  animo^  in 
omnibus  coUoqiiiis  et  actionibus,  simul  et  rem  quse  instat  gera- 
mus  et  alia  qu»  incidunt  observemus.  Nam  sicut  Epictetus 
prsBcipit,  ut  Philosophus  in  singulis  suis  actionibus  ita  secum 
~  loquatur ;  £t  hoc  voh,  et  etiam  institutum  servare  ^ ;  sic  Politicus 
in  singulis  negotiis  ita  secum  statuat;  Et  hoe  volo,  atque  etiam 
oKquid  quod  in  futurum  usui  esse  possit  addiseere.  Itaque,-  qui 
eo  sunt  ingenio,  ut  nimium  hoc  agant,  et  toti  sint  in  pnesente 
negotio  quod  in  manibus  habent,  de  iis  autem  qute  interveniunt 
nee  cogitant  quidem  (id  quod  in  se  agnoscit  Montaneus^)^  illi 
certe  ministii  regum  aut  reriunpublicarum  sunt  vel  optimi,  sed 
ad  proprias  fortunas  claudicant.  Interim  cautio  ante  omnia 
adhibenda,  ut  impetum  animi  et  alacritatem  nimiam  cohibea* 
mus ;  ne  multa  sciendo  ad  nos  multis  immiscendum  feramur. 
Infoelix  enim  quiddam  est  et  temerarium  Polypragmosyne. 
Itaque  ista  quam  comparandam  pnecipimus  Notitis  Kerum  et 
Personarum  varietashuc  tandem  redit,  ut  et  Rerum  quas 
suscipimus,  et  Hominum  quorum  opera  utimur,  magis  cum 
judicio  delectum  fitciamus;  unde  cuncta  et  magis  dextre  et 
magis  tuto  disponere  et  administrare  sciamus. 
^  Notitiam  Aliorum  sequitur  Notitia  Sui.  Etenim  non  minor 
diligentia  adhibenda  est,  sed  major  potius,  ut  nos  de  nobis  ipsis 
quam  de  aliis  yere  et  accurate  informemus.  Quippe  cum  orar 
culum  illud,  Nosce  teipsum,  non  tantum  sit  canon  prudential 
uniyersalis,  sed  et  in  Politicis  prsscipuiun  locum  habeat.  Optime 
enim  homines  monet  S.  Jacobus ;  Eum  qui  vultum  in  speculo 
consideravit,  oblivisci  tamen  iUico  qualis  fuerit*;  ut  omnino  fre- 
quenti  inspectione  sit  opus.  Idque  tenet  etiam  in  politicis. 
Sed  specula  scilicet  sunt  diversa.  Nam  speculum  divinum,  in 
quo  nos  contueri  debemus^  est  Yerbum  Dei ;  speculum  autem 
politicum  non  aliud  est  quam  status  rerum  et  temporom  in 
quibus  yivimus. 

Ezamen  igitur  accuratum^  nee  quale  esse  solet  sui  nimiiun 
amantis^   instituendum   est  homini  de  propnis  Facultatibus, 

■  Epict  Enchir.  c.  9. 

•  See  Montaigne's  Essay,  Dt  V  UtiUtS  et  d»  rHomtSttetS, 

*  St.  James,  i.  83,  24. 
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y  iitmtUb«ii^  et  Adminieiilis :  necnon  de  Defectflbu^  Inhabili* 
tatibua,  et  Obttioalis :  ita-  satioiieni  fabdnoendo^  nt  hsc  per* 
petuo  in  iiugiis»  ilU  antem  minoris  potiiu  qoam  reveim  aimt 
»0tim6Btiir«  £ix  hojiifliBodi  aatem  examine  in  connderationem 
▼enitunt  qua  eeqwrntnr. 

Prima  ooBsideratio  ait^  qnomodo  alicni  homini  moribnsqne  et 
natuTB  flua»  com  temporUnu  oonveniat ;  qua  si  inventa  fnerint 
congmay  omnibiM  in  rebus  magis  libere  et  solute  agere^  et  boo 
ingenio  uti  liceat;  sin  nt  aliqua  antipathia,  turn  demum  in  uni- 
Toao  vits  curstt  magis  cante  et  tecte  est  incedendum^  unnnsqne 
in  publico  Yeiaandum.  Sic  Tiberius  fedt,  qui  morum  SBGiiim 
sibi  coDSciuB  oum.  ssculo  suo  mm  optime  convenientium^  Indos 
publioos  nunquam  spectavit;  quinetiam  per  dnodecim  conti* 
nuos  annos  postremos  nunquam  in  senatum  yenit ;  ubi  contra 
Augustus  perpetno  in  oculis  hominum  Tizit,  quod  et  Tacitus 
observat;  Alia  Tiberio  marum  via.*  Eadem  et  Peridis  ratio 
fuit 

Secunda  rit  oonsidera1io»  quomodo  idicui  conTeniat  cum  pnH 
feuumitmi  et  generUms  vii<B  quad  in  usu  et  pretio  sunt,  quorum- 
que  sibi  delectus  sit  faciendus ;  ut  A  jam  decretum  non  sit  de 
genere  vitfle»  mazime  aptum  et  ingenio  suo  congmum  sumat; 
sin  jampridem  id  genus  vits  ad  quod  minus  a  natnia  fiuetus  est 
fuerit  ingressus,  sub  prima  occasione  ae  subducat  et  noTwrn 
conditionem  HirripiaL  Id  quod  a  Valentino  Boi^a'  .yidemuB 
factuip>  ad  vitam  sacexdotalem  a  patie  innutrito,  qnam  tamen 
postea  ejuravity  suo  obsecutus  ingenio,  et  yite  militari  se  appli- 
cuit;  quanquam  principatu  »que  ac  saoeidotio  indignus,  cum 
utrunque  homo  peatilens  dehonestaverit. 

Tertia  sit  consideration  quomodo  se  habeat  quis  compaiatns 
ad  €equale$  et  tt  mmulos  suos,  quos  vfirisimile  sit  eum  habiturum 
in  fortuna  sua  competitores ;  eumque  ¥it»  cnrsam  teneat,  in 
quo  maxima  inyeniatur  virorum  egr^orum  solitudo,  atque  in 
quo  probabile  sit  seipsum  inter  Cflsteros  maxime  posse  enitere. 
Id  quod  a  C.  Caesare  factum  est;  qui  ab  initio  orator  fdt, 
et  causas  egit»  et  in  toga  potissimum  versabatur ;  cum  vero 
vidisset  Ciceronem,  Hortensium,  Catulum,  elbquentiad  gloria 
excellere,  rebus  vero  belluus  clarum  admodum  neminem,  prsrter 

>  Tac.  Annal.  i.  64. 

'  Better  known  as  C«ar  Borgia,  aon  of  Alexander  the  Sixth.  After  hh  change  of 
profeaslon,  for  an  account  of  which  lee  Gulcciardlni,  vi.  S.,  he  was  made  Duke  of  the 
▼alentinoU,  and  is  therefore  spoken  of  hy  Italian  writers  as  **il  duca  Valentino.** 
Bacon  has  here  used  tills  title  as  a  pFsnomen. 
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Pompehmij  d«8titii  ab  inooBpto,  et  potentin  illi  ciyili  moltum 
valedicere  jubens  transtaUt  fle  ad  artes  milHares 
ex  qnibus  enmminn  remm  fasdginm  conaoendit^ 

Quarta  ait  oonsideradoj  nt  natuiSB  ta»  et  ingenii  rationem 
habeat  quia  in  ddigendis  andcU  ae  nec€$$arii$.  Siquidem  diversiB 
<  '.versmn  genus  amioomm  oonvenit;  aliis  eolenne  et  taoitur- 
num;  oliia  audax  et'jactabimdmn ;  et  compluia  id  genua.  Certe 
notatu  dignum  eat^  quales  fuerint  amid  Julii  CsBaaria  (Anto- 
niua,  Hirtiua,  Panaa,  Oppiua^  Balbua,  Dolabella,  Pollio^  reliqui). 
nii  acilioet  jurare  aolebant^  lia  vioente  Casare  mariar^ ;  infini- 
tum studium  eiga  CsMxtem  pr»  ae  ferentea;  erga  onmea  afioe 
arrogantea  et  contemptoiea ;  fueruntque  hominea  in  negotiia 
gerendia  impigri^  fama  et  exiatimatione  mediocrea. 

Quinta  ait  eonaderatio,  nt  caveat  quia  aibi  ab  exempUs,  neque 
ad  imitationem  aliorum  ae  raepte  componat ;  quasi  quod  aliia 
fuerit  pervium,  etiam  aibi  patere  neceaae  ait ;  neutiquam  aecum 
reputana,  quantum  fortaaae  inteifueiit  inter  suum  et  illorum 
quoa  ad  exemplum  aibi  delegit  ingenium  et  mores.  In  quern 
errorem  manifeato  inoidit  Pompeiua^  qui  (ut  Cicero  acriptum 
reliquit)  toliea  aolitua  erat  dicere ;  SyUa  potuit,  ego  nan  poterof^ 
Qua  in  re  vehementer  aibi  impoeuit,  cum  ingenium  et  rationea 
agendi  SyllsB  a  auia  toio  ccdo  (ut  aiunt)  distarent:  cum  alter 
ferox  eaaet^  violentua,  quique  fectum  in  omnibua  urgeret;  alter 
grayia^  legum  memor^  omniaque  ad  majeatatem  et  famam  com- 
ponena ;  unde  longe  minua  erat  ad  perficienda  qusD  cogitarat 
efficax  etvalidua.  Sunt  et  aliie  hujua  generia  prseceptionea : 
verum  hss  ad  exemplum  refiquarum  sufficient. 

Neque  vero  Nosse  seipsum  homini  aufficit ;  sed  ineunda  etiam 
est  ratio  aecum  quomodo  ae  astentare,  decUxrare,  Atmqnidjlectere 
ae  et  effingere,  commode  et  prudenter  poasit.  Ad  ostentandimi 
se  quod  attinet,  nihil  videmus  usuvenire  frequentius  quam  ut 
qui  yirtutis  habitu  sit  inferior,  specie  virtutis  externa  sit  potior. 
Non  panra  igitur  est  prudentiao  prssrogaliTa,  si  quia  arte  quadam 
et  decore  apecimen  sui  apud  alios  exhibere  possit;  virtutes  suas, 
merita,  atque  fortunam  etiam  (quod  sine  arrogantia  aut  fastidio 
fieri  possit)  commode  ostentando ;  contra  vitia,  defectus,  infer- 
tunia  et  dedecora  artifidose  occultando:  iUis  immorans  casque 

*  See  Flut  la  Cc«r»  c  S. 

*  Bacon  alludes  to  the  phnae  which  occurs  In  Balbns'b  letter  to  Clceio :  '^  Ita 
inootnmi  Ccsars  moriar."    See  the  £>c  od  .ilt  ix.  6. 

*  Cloeits  Ep.  ad  Att  iz.  la 
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veluti  ad  Inmen  obvertens^  bis  sabterfiigiaqus^ens  aut  apte 
ea  interpretando  eluene;  et  eimilia.  Itaque  de  Mutiano^  yiro 
sui  temporis  prudentissimo  et  ad  res  gerendas  impigerrimoy 
TacitUB ;  Omnium^  qtuB  di^eratfeceratque,  arte  quadam  ostentator.  ^ 
Indiget  certe  res  biec  arte  nonnulla,  ne  taBdium  et  contemptum 
pariat :  ita  tamen  ut  Ostentatio  qusBpiam,  licet  usque  ad  vani- 
tatis  primum  gradum^  vitium  sit  potius  in  Ethicis  quam  in 
Politicis*  Sicut  enim  dici  solet  de  ealumnia ;  Audaeter  calu^ 
mniare,  semper  aliqmd  hmret^ ;  mc  dici  possit  de  jactantia  (nisi 
plane  deformis  fuerit  et  ridicula),  Audaeter  te  vendita,  semper 
aUquid  JunreL  Haerebit  certe  apud  populum,  licet  prudentiores 
subrideant.  .  Itaque  existimatio  parta  apud  plurimos  pauconun 
fastidium  abunde  compensabit  *  <iuod  si  ista  de  qua  loquimur 
net  ostentatio  decenter  et  cum  judiciq  regatur ;  exempli  gratia^ 
si  nativum  quendam  pectoris  candorem  et  ingenuitatem  pra^  se 
ferat;  aut  si  illis  temporibus  adhibeatur^  vel  cum  pericula  cir- 
cumstent  (ut  apud  viros  militares  in  bellis),  yel  cum  alii  inyidia 
flagrent ;  aut  si  yerba  quas  ad  laudea  proprias  pertinent  tan- 
quam  aliud  agenti  excidisse  videantur^  minimeque  vel  serio  vel 
prolixe  nimis  iis  insistatur ;  aut  si  ita  quis  se  laudibus  hone8tet^ 
ut  simul  etiam  censuris  et  jocis  erga  se  non  abstineat ;  aut  si 
denique  boc  facit  non  sponte^  sed  tanquam  lacessitus  et  aliorum 
insolentiis  et  contumeliis  provocatus;  non  parvum  certe  base 
res  existimationi  bominis  cumulum  adjicit.  Neque  sane  exiguus 
est  eorum  numerus,  qui  cimi  natura  sint  magis  solidi  et  minime 
yentosi,  atque  propterea  hac  arte  honori  suo  velificandi  careant, 
moderationis  suae  nonnulla  cum  dignitatis  jactura  dant  poenais. 

Yerum  hujusmodi  ostejUatianem  Yirtutis  utcunque  aliquis 
infinniore  judicio  et  nimium  fortaese  ethicus  improba yerit ; 
illud  nemo  negarit,  dandam  saltern  esse  operam  ut  yirtus  per 
incuriam  justo  suo  pretio  non  fraudetur,  et  minoris  quam 
reyera  est  aestimetur.  HcdC  yero,  in  yirtute  aestimanda^  pretii 
diminutio  tribus  modis  solet  contingere.  Primo^  quando  qui^ 
in  rebus  gerendis  se  et  operam  suam  offert  et  obtrudit^  non 
yocatus  aut  accersitus ;  hujusmodi  enim  officiis  remunerationis 
loco  esse  solet,  si  non  repudientur.  Secundo,  quando  quis  in 
principio  rei  gerendas  yiribus  suis  nimiimi  abutitur,  et  quod 

1  **  Omnlam  qus  dlceret^itque  ageret  arte  quadam  ostentator.** —  Tae,  But.  U.  80. 

'  This  precept  seems  taken  from  the  advice  given  by.Mediusto  Alexander's  sy- 
cophants. He  told  them  to  calumniate  boldly, — **that  the  wounds  tbey  inflicted 
might  heal,  but  would  always  leave  a  scar." — PlmL  Qaumodo  quit  diicerftert,  jre., 
C  24. 
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sensim  erat  prssstandum  tino  impeta  effimdit ;  id  quod  rebus 
bene  administratis  preeproperam  conciliat  gratiam^  in  fine  autem 
satietatem  indacit.  Tertio,  quando  quis  yirtutis  6U8b  fructum 
in  laudibus,  plausu^  honore,  gratia,  sibi  prsebitis  nimis  cito  et 
leviter  sentit,  atque  in  iis  sibi  complacet;  de  quo  prudens 
habetur  monitum ;  Cave  ne  itisuetus  rd^us  majoribus  vidfaris,  ti 
h(Bc  te  res  parva  sicuH  magna  delectat^ 

Defectuum  enimvero  sedula  occultatio  minoris  haudquaquam 
momenti  est,  quam  virtntum  prudens  et  artificiosa  ostentatio. 
Defectus  autem  occultantur  et  latent  maxime  triplici  quadam 
industria,  et  quasi  tribus  latebris ;  Cautione,  Praetextu,  et  Confi'» 
dentia.  Cautionem  dicimus,  quando  iis  rebus  prudenter  abs- 
tinemus,  quibus  pares  non  sumus ;  ubi  contra  ingenia  audacula 
et  inquieta  se  facile  ingerunt  sine  judicio  rebus  quibus  non  in- 
sueverunt,  et  proinde  defectus  suos  proprios  publicant  et  quasi 
proclamant^  Pr»textum  dicimus,  cum  sagaciter  et  prudenter 
yiam  nobis  stemimus  et  munimus,  qua  benigna  et  commoda 
de  vitiis  et  defectibus  nostris  fiat  interpretation  quasi  aliunde 
provenientibus  aut  alio  tendentibus  quam  vulgo  ezistimatur. 
Etenim  de  latebris  vitiorum  non  male  poSta ; 

Ssepe  latet  vitium  proximitate  bonL^ 

Quare,  si  quern  defectum  in  nobis  ipsis  perceperimus,  opera 
danda  ut  personam  et  pnetextum  virtuiis  finitims  mutuemur, 
sub  cujus  umbra  lateat  Yerbi  gratia,  tardo  gravitas  pr»- 
texenda,  ignayo  lenitas,  et  sic  de  csteris.  lUud  etiam  utile, 
probabilem  aliquam  causam  obtendere  et  in  vulgus  spaigere,  qua 
adducti  ultimas  vires  nostras  promere  refugiamus ;  ut  quod  non 
possimus,  nolle  videamur.  Quod  ad  Confidentiam  attinet,  im« 
pudens  oerte  est  remedium,  sed  tamen  certissimum  atque  effica- 
ciBflimum ;  nempe,  ut  quis  ea  omnino  contemnere  et  vilipendere 
Be  profiteatur,  quae  revera  assequi  non  possit :  mercatorum  pro- 
dentium  more,  quibus  solenne  est  et  proprium  ut  pretium  mer* 
cinm  suaram  attoUant,  aliorum  deprimant  Est  tamen  et  aliud 
ConfidentiiB  genus  hoc  ipso  impudentius;  nimirum,  perfricta 
fronte  defectus  suos  etiam  opinioni  obtrudere  et  venditare,  quasi 
in  iis  quibus  maxime  destituitur  se  eminere  credat ;  atque  ut 
Hoc  facilius  cssteris  imponat,  se  in  iis  rebus  quibus  revera  pluri- 

>  **  Yidete  De  intoeti  renim  m^nim  ▼idetmlnl,  il  TOt  ptrya  ret  licuti  magna 
delectat.**->./?A«<or.  ad  Htren,  Iv.  4. 
•  VWe  supri  p.  677. 
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mam  poUet  flngat  diflMentem ;  quemadmodum  fieri  videmns  in 
poStis;  po8ta  enim  canninA sua recitante^  A  unimi  aliquem  ver- 
iicalmn  non  admodun  dizeris  prohandum,  aadias  illioo ;  Algue 
kie  ffemu  fhai»  mHu  etmitiiit,  quam  reUquarum  plurhnL     Turn 
▼ero  aliom  qaempiam  yersum  adducet  quasi  sibi  suspectum,  et 
de  eo  quid  putes  soifldtalHtar^  quern  satis  norit  inter  plurimoe 
esse  optimum  et  censunB  minima  obnozium.    Ante  omnia  vero 
ad  hoc  quod  nunc  a^tnr,  ui  soilieet  spe<»men  sui  quis  edat 
coram  aliis  illustre  et  jus  suum  in  omnibus  retineat^  nil  magis 
interesse  judioo  quam  ne  quis  per  nimiam  suam  natura  bonita- 
tem  et  suavitatem  se  ezarmet  et  iiyuriis  et  contumeliis  exponat; 
quin  potius  in  omnibus  aliquos  animi  liberi  et  generosiy  et  non 
aeulei  minus  quam  mollis  intra  se  gestantis,  igniculos  subinde 
emittat     Qu»  quidem  munita  vitsD  ration  una  cum  prompto  et 
parato  ad  se  a  contumeliis  yindicaBdum  animo^  aliquibus  ex 
aoctdeute  imponitur  et  necessitate  quadam  ineyitabili,  propter 
aliquid  infi'm™  in  persona  aut  fortuna  sua;  veluti  fit  in  de- 
formibus  et  spuriis  et  ignominia  aliqua  muktatis ;  unde  huja»- 
modi  homines,  si  yirtus  non  desit^  foalices  plerunque  eyadunt. 

Quod  yero  ad  se  dmhtraadum  attiuet;  id  alia  rea  (nnnino  est 
ab  oetentatione  sui,  de  qua  diximus.     Neque  enim  ad  yirtutes 
aut  defectus  hominum  refertur,  sed  ad  aciiones  yits  particularea. 
Qua  in  parte  nihil  inyenitur  magis  politicum,  quam  ut  medio- 
critas  qtuBdam  seryetur  prudens  et  sana,  in  sensa  animi  circa 
actiones  particulares  aperiendo  aut  recondenda      Licet  enim 
profunda  tacitomitas,  et  oonsilionim  oceultatio,  et  is  rerum 
gerendarum  modus  qui  omnia  coecis  et  (ut  mod^ma»  lioguss 
potius  loqunntur)  surdis  artibus  et  mediis  operatur,  res  sit  et 
utiUs  et  mirabilis ;   tamen  non  raro  eyenit,  ut  (quod  dicitur) 
Diinmulatio  errares  pariatt  qui  diiHmuUdorem  ipsum  iUaqueant. 
Nam  yidemus  yiros  politicos  maxime  omnium  insignes,  libere 
et  indissimulanter  fines  quos  peterent  palam  proferre  non  dubi- 
tasse.     Sic  L.  Sylla  manifesto  prsB  se  tulit,  Se  omnes  mortales 
vdfoBUctM  vel  infoBlicesJleri  cupere^  pnmt  sibi  estent  vel  amiei  vel 
immicu     Sic  CsBsar,  cum  primum  profectus  est  in  Grallias,  nil 
yerittts  est  profiteri,  Se  maUe  primum  esse  in  viUa  obseura  quam 
eeeundwm  Rama.^    Idem  Cansar,  ccepto  jam  bello,  dissimulatorem 
minime  egit,  si  audiamus  quid  Cicero  de  illo  pnedicet    Alter 
(CsQsarem  innuens)  rum  recusat,  sed  quodammodo  postulai,  ut  (ui 

'  See  Flntiich'b  Apophfhegmi, 
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est)  ne  appeUehtr  Tyremnus.^  SimiKter  Ticlffliiiia»  ia  epistola 
quadam  Ciceronia  ad  Attioum,  qoam  minime  fiient  AugustuB 
CsBsar  dissimulator;  qui  in  ipdo  iogressu  ad  res  gesefldaa,  cum 
adhuc  senatui  esset  in  deliciis^  salitus  tamen.  era*  iaooncienibus 
apud  populum  jurare  ilia  fotmula ;  Ita  pareniik  hanores  c&nsequi 
Uceat^  niud  autem  non  minus  quiddam  erai  quam  ipsa 
tjrannis.  Yerum  est,  ad  invidiam  paululum  lenendam,  soli- 
turn  eiun  simul  ad  statuam  Julii  Cadsaris,  quad  in  rostris  posita 
eraty  manum  protendere.  Homines  autem  ridebant^  et  plaude- 
bant,  et  admirabantur,  et  inter  se  ita  loquebantur ;  Qmid  hoe  estf 
Qualis  adoleseensi  Sed  tamen  nihil' malitisB  in  eo  suspicabaatttr, 
qui  tam  candide  et  ingenue  quod  sentiret  loqueietur.  Et  isti 
quidem,  quos  nominavimus,  prospera  omnia  consecuti  sunt; 
Pompeius  oontra,  qui  ad  eosdem  tendebst  fines,  sed  yiis  magis 
umbrosis  et  obscuris  (sicut  TacituB  de  eo  loquitur,  Oceultiar  non 
meUor  ' ;  atque  Sallustius  similiter  idem  insimulat.  Ore  probOf 
animo  inverecundo^),  id  prorsns  agebat  et  inpnmer»  technis 
moliebatur,  ut  cupiditates  suas  et  ambitionem  alte  reoondendo 
interim  rempublicam  in  anarchiam  et  confusionem  redigeret, 
quo  ilia  se  necessario  in  sinus  ejus  oonjioevet,  atque  hoc  pacto 
summa  rerum  ad  eum  deferretur  quasi  invitnm  et  renitentem. 
Cum  vero  hoc  se  putaret  consecutum,  factus  consul  sohis  (quod 
nunquam  cuiquam  contigisset),  nihilo  jixxB  ad  fines  sues  proficie- 
bat ;  eo  quod  etiam  illi  qui  proculdubk)  «um  fuissftiit  ad^utuii, 
quid  vellet  non  perciperent  Adeo  ut  tandem  coactus  sit  tritam 
et  vulgarem  inire  viam ;  ut  sdlioet^  pretexiu  se  Caesari  i^po^ 
nendi,  anna  et  exeroitum  compararet.  Adeo  lenta,  casibus 
obnozia,  et  plenmque  infodioki,  soleikt  esse  ea  oonsflia  qi|8» 
profunda  dissimulalione  obteguntur  I  Qua  de  re  idem  sensisse 
videtur  Tacitus,  cum  simulationis  artificia  tanquam  in&rioris 
subeellii  prudentiam  constituit^  pne  artibus  paliticia:  iUam 
Tiberio,  has  vero  Augusto  CaBsari  attnbaens»  Etenim,  de 
Livia  verba  fiu^iens,  sic  loquitur ;  quod  fuisset  ilia  €um  artibus 
mariti  et  nnmlatumefiUibene  eompos^tu^ 

Quod  ad  animum^/fec^eit^tim  et  effingendum  attinet ;  totis  vud** 
bus  oerte  incumbeadum  ut  animus  reddntuir  occasBoniJbus.  et 
opportunitatibus  obsequens^  neque  ullo  modo  erga  eas  durus 

■  Cloero,  Ep.  ad  Attic,  z.  4.  *  Ibid.  tH  15. 

•  Tac  Hltt  ii.  88. 

^  See,  for  Uw  frigmcnt  of  Silluit  liere  referred  to^  Suetoniut  JH  CUtria  Gramma 
ikUf  c  15. 

*  Tec  AonaL  t.  1 
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ant  renitens.  Neqne  enun  majns  fuerit  impedimentum  ad  res 
gerendas,  ant  fortnnaa  hominnm  constituendas^  qnam  illud 
Idem  matubat,  neque  idem  decebat  ^ ;  yidelicet,  cum  homines  iidem 
Bint,  et  natnra  sna  ntantur,  postquam  occasiones  se  mntaverint. 
Bene  itaque  Livius,  cum  Catonem  Majorem  introducit  tanquam 
fortuniB  8U8D  architectum  peritasBunum,  illud  subjun^t;  quod  ei 
fuerit  ingenium  vertaUle^  Atque  lunc  fit,  quod  ingenia  gravia 
et  aolennia  et  mutare  nescia,  plus  plemnque  habeant  dignitatis 
qnam  fodicitatis.  Hoc  vero  yitium  in  aliquibus  a  natura  penitus 
iositnm  est,  qui  suopte  ingenio  sunt  yiscosi,  et  nodosi,  et  ad 
versaadum  inepti.  At  in  aliis  consuetudine  obtinuit  (quse  est 
altera  natva)  atqne  opinione  qiuidam  (qusD  in  animos  hominum 
facile  obrepit),  ii^  minime  mutandam  sibi  putent  rerum  geren* 
darum  ralionem,  qnam  prius  bonam  et  prosperam^  sint  experti. 
Prudenter  enim  obsenrat  Maociavellus  in  Fabio  Maximo,  quod 
priiiinum  suum  et  inveteratum  cuactandi  et  belli  trahendi  morem 
reiinere  mordicus  voluerit,  cum  natura  belli  esset  alia,  et  acriara 
paetularet  eonsilia^  In  aliis  porro  idem  vitium  ex  inopia  judicii 
progignitur,  cum  homines  periodos  rerum  et  actionum  non  tem- 
pestive  discemant,  sed  tum  demum  se  vertant  postquam  oppor- 
tunitas  jam  elapsa  sit  Tale  quidpiam  in  Atheniensibus  suia 
redarguit  Demosthenes,  eos  aiens  esse  rusticis  similes,  qui  in  ludo 
ffladiatorio  se  prabantes  semper  post  plagam  aeceptam  in  eampar^ 
tern  muniendam  scutum  transferunt  qua  percussi  sunt ;  non  prius,* 
In  aliis  rursus  hoc  ipsum  contingit,  quia  operam  in  yia  ea  qnam 
semel  ingressi  sunt  coUocatam  perdere  gravantur,  nee  receptui 
canere  scinnt;  sed  potius  se  occasionibus  superiores  fore  con- 
stantia  sua  confidunt.  Verum  ista  animi  viscositas  et  renitentia, 
a  quaeunque  ilia  tandem  radice  pullularit,  rebus  gerendis  et 
fortun®  hominum  est  damnosissima ;  nihilque  magis  politicum 
qnam  animi  rotas  reddere  cum  rotis  fortunsB  concentricas  et 
simul  volnbiles.  Atqne  de  prsdceptis  duobus  Summariis,  circa 
Fortune'  Arcbitecturam^  hactenus.  Pr»cepta  autem  Sparsa 
hand  panca  sunt  Nos  tamen  perpauca  deligemus,  pro  modo 
exemplL 

Primum  Praceptum  est ;  Faber  Fortune  amnsse'  sna  perite 

*  *'  Remanebat  idem  neque  deoebat  idem  '*  is  nid  by  Cicero^  in  speaking  of  tbe  youth- 
ftil  character  of  the  eloquence  of  Hortenaitts.     See  the  Vt  elaris  OraL  c  95. 

*  Livy,  xzziz.  40.  '  Macch.  Discorai,  iU.  9. 

*  Demostfa.  1  Philip.  §  46.    **  BusUci  **  is  in  the  original  fidpfiapoi ;  and  the  illus- 
tration  is  derived,  not  fh>m  fencing,  but  from  boxing. 

*  The  word  amussis  very  seldom  occurs^  except  In  the  phrase  <'  ad  amussim.*'    Its 
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utatiir^  eamque  rite  applicet ;  hoc  est,  animum  assaefaciat  ut 
rerum  omnium  pretium  et  valorem  aestimet  prout  ad  fortunam 
et  fines  suos  magis  aut  minus  conducant ;  hocque  curet  sedulo 
non  perfunctorie.  Mira  enim  res,  sed  verissima ;  inveniuntur 
plurimi,  quorum  mentis  pars  loffica  (si  ita  loqui  licet)  est  bona, 
mathematica  pessima;  videlicet,  qui  de  rerum  consequentiis 
satis  firmiter  judicant ;  de  pretiis  vero  imperitissime.  Hinc  fit» 
ut  alii  privata  et  secreta  cum  principibus  colloquia,  alii  auras 
populares,  tanquam  magna  adepti,  admirentur;  cum  sit  utrunque 
saspenumero  res  et  invidia  et  periculo  plena ;  alii  autem  res 
metiantur  ex  difficultate,  atque  opera  sua  in  eis  impensa;  fieri 
oportere  existimantes,  ut  quantum  moverint  tantum  etiam  pro- 
moverint ;  sicut  Csesar  de  Catone  Uticensi,  veluti  per  ironiam, 
dixit;  narrando  quam  laboriosus  fuerit  et  assiduus  et  quasi 
indefatigabilis,  neque  tamen  multum  ad  rem ;  Omnia  (inquit) 
magna  studio  agebat.^  Hinc  etiam  iUud  accidit,  ut  homines 
ssepius  seipsos  fallant ;  qui  si  magni  alicujus  aut  honorati  viri 
opera  utantur,  sibi  omnia  prospera  promittant;  cum  illud  verum 
sit,  non  grandissima  qusque  instrumenta,  sed  aptissima,  citius 
et  fcelicius  opus  quodque  perficere.  Atque  ad  maikematicam 
veram  animi  informandam,  operse  pretium  est  illud  inprimis 
nosse  et  descriptum  habere,  quid  ad  cujusque  fortunam  const!- 
tuendam  et  promovendam  primum  statui  debeat,  quid  secundum; 
et  sic  deinceps.  Prime  loco,  Emendcitionem  Animi  pono ;  animi 
enim  impedimenta  et  nodes  toUendo  et  complanando,  citius  viam 
fortune  aperueris,  quam  fortune  auxiliis  animi  impedimenta 
sustuleris.  Secundo  loco.  Opes  pono  et  Pecuniam ;  quam 
summo  loco  plurimi  fortasse  coUocaverint,  cum  tanti  sit  ad 
omnia  usus*  Verum  eam  opinionem  similem  ob  causam  ab- 
judico  atque  Macciavellus  fecit,  in  alia  re  non  multum  ab  ea 
discrepante*  Cum  enim  vetus  fuerit  sententia,  Pecuniam  esse 
nerves  belli;  ille  contra  non  alios  esse  nervos  belli  asseruit^ 
quam  nervos  virorum  fortium  et  militarium.^  Eodem  prorsus 
modo  vere  asseri  possit,  nervos  fortunes  non  esse  pecuniam,  sed 
potius  animi  vires  ;  ingenium,  fortitudinem,  audaciam,  constan- 
tiam,  moderalionem,  industriam,  et  similia.  Tertio  loco,  colloco 
Famam  et  Existimationem  ;  eo  magis  quod  ilia  aestus  quosdam 

ablative  ought  to  be  amiwl,  not  amosse.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  b  authority 
for  either  form. 

'  The  words  of  the  original  are  **  line  magno  studio  agebat.**  —  Cauir.  BeO,  CioiU 
i.30. 

'  Macchiav.  Dlscorsly  iJ.  10.   And  for  the  opinion  he  refutes,  see  Cicero^  FhiUpp.  5. 
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habeant  et  tempora,  qolbas  si  non  opportune  ntaris^  difficile  erit 
rem  in  integrum  restituere.  Ardua  enim  res^  Famam  pnecipi- 
tantem  retrovertere.  Poetremo  loco,  pono  Honores,  ad  quos 
certe  fiicilior  aditus  per  unumquodque  ex  illis  tribus^  multo 
ma^  per  omnia  conjuncta,  datur,  quam  si  ab  Honoribus  auspi- 
ceris  et  deinde  ad  reliqua  perrexeris.  Yenim,  ut  in  ordine 
rerum  servando  baud  parum  est  momenti,  ita  non  multo  minus 
in  servando  ordine  temporis ;  cujus  perturbatione  frequentisrame 
peccatnr;  dum  ad  fines  turn  properatur  quando  initia  essent 
curanda ;  atque  dum  ad  maxima  qusdque  su'bito  advolamus,  quie 
in  medio  posita  sunt  temere  transilientes.  At  illud  recte  prse- 
cipitur ;   Q^od  nunc  instat  offomtu^ 

Secundum  Pneceptum  est,  ut  caveamus  ne  animi  quadam 
magnitudine  et  prssfidentia  ad  magis  ardua  quam  par  est  fera- 
mur,  neve  in  adversum  fiuvii  remigemus.  Optimum  enim 
consilium  circa  fortunas  hominum. 


•  Fatis  accede  Deisque.^ 


Circumspiciamus  in  omnes  partes,  et  observemus  qua  res 
pateant,  qua  dausse  et  obstructsB  sint,  qua  proclives,  qua 
arduae ;  neque  viribus  nostris,  ubi  non  patet  aditus  commodus, 
abutamur.  Hoc  si  fecerimus,  et  a  repulsa  nos  immunes  prae- 
stabimuB ;  et  in  negotiis  singulis  nimis  diu  non  hserebimus ;  et 
moderationis  laudem  reportabimus ;  et  pauciores  offendemus ; 
et  denique  foelicitatis  opinionem  acquiremus ;  dum  qua)  sponte 
fortasse  eyentura  fuissent,  nostras  industrial  accepta  ferentur. 

Tertium  Praeceptum  cum  proximo  prascedente  nonnibil 
pugnare  yideri  possit;  licet  {jrobe  intellectum,  minime.  Illud 
hujusmodi  est;  ut  occasiones  non  semper  expectemus,  sed 
eas  quandoque  proYOcemus  et  ducamus.  Quod  etiam  innuit 
Demosthenes,  magniloquentia  quadam;  Et quemadmodum  re^ 
ceptum  esty  ut  exercitum  ducat  imperaior  ;  sic  a  cordutis  viris  res 
ipsa  ducenda,  ut  qiue  ipsis  videntur  ea  gerantur^  et  non  ipsi  per-* 
sequi  evenhis  tantum  cogoanJtur?  Etenim  si  diligenter  attenda- 
mus,  duas  observabimus  casque  discrepantes  species  eorum  qui 
rebus  gerendis  et  negotiis  tractandis  pares  habeantur.  AM 
siquidem  occasionibus  commode  sciunt  uti,  sed  nihil  ex  se 
moliuntur  aut  excogitant;  alii  toti  sunt  in  machinando,  qui 
occasiones   quas   opportune  incidunt  non  arripiunt.    Harum 

»  yt^  Eel.  Isf.  66.  »  Lucan,  vll!.  486.  »  Dcmosth.  PhlHpp.  1.  §  46. 
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facultatnm  altera5.  alteri  non  conjuncta^  manca  omnino  et  im- 
perfecta censenda  est. 

Quartum  est  Praedeptum^  ut  nihil  suscipiamus  in  quo  necesse 
sit  temporis  plurimnm  insumere ;  verom  ut  yersiculus  ille  au* 
rem  semper  yellicet; 

Sed  fugit  interea,  fiigit  irreparabile  ternpus.' 

Neque  alia  subest  causa  cur  ii  qui  professionibus  laboriosis  aut 
rebus  similibus  se  addixerunt^  veluti  jureconsulti^  oratores, 
theologi  dociiores^  librorum  scriptores,  et  hujusmodi,  in  fortuna 
sua  constituenda  et  promoYcnda  minus  sint  solertes^  quam  quod 
tempore  (aliaa  scilicet  insumpto)  indigent  ad  particularia  per- 
noscenda,  opportunitates  captandas^  et  machinas  quas  ad  fortu- 
nam  suam  spectent  comminiscendas  et  meditandas.  Quinetiam 
in  aulis  principum  et  rebuspublicis  eos  reperias  et  ad  fortunam 
suam  promovendam  et  ad  aliorum  invadendam  maxime  efficaces^ 
qui  nullo  publico  munere  fimguntur^  sed  in  hoc  de  quo  loqui- 
mur  Ambitu  Yitaa  perpetuo  occupantur. 

Quintum  est  Prseceptum^  ut  Naturam  quodammodo  imite- 
mur,  quss  nihil  facie  frustra.  Id  quod  factu  non  erit  admodum 
difficile,  si  negotia  nostra  omnium  generum  perite  commis- 
ceamus  et  contexamus.  In  singulis  enim  actionibus  ita 
animus  est  instituendus  et  prsBparandus,  atque  intentiones 
nostrsB  aliffi  aliis  substernendas  et  subordinandse,  ut  si  in  aliqua 
re  YOti  compotes  in  summo  gradu  fieri  non  possimus,  in  tecundo 
tamen  liceat  consistere,  imo  vel  in  tertio;  quod  si  nee  in 
aliqua  omnino  parte  rei  hserere  aut  consistere  possimus,  tum 
vero  ad  alium  quempiani  (prseter  destinatum)  finem  operam  im- 
pensam  flectamus ;  sin  nee  in  prcBsenti  aliquem  fructum  demetere 
queamus,  saltern  aliquid  ex  ea  extrahamus  quod  in  futurum 
prosit ;  si  vero  nihil  solidi  nee  in  prsesenti  nee  in  future  inde 
elicere  detur,  satagamus  saltern  ut  aliquid  existimationi  nostne 
inde  accrescat ;  et  alia  id  genus ;  rationes  semper  a  nobis  ipsis 
exigendo,  quibus  constet  nos  fructus  aliquid,  plus  minus,  ex 
singulis  actionibus  et  consiliis  nostris  percepisse;  neque  ullo 
modo  permittendo,  ut  tanquam  confusi  ac  constemati  animum 
illico  despondeamus,  si  forte  soopum  principalem  non  licuerit 
attingere.  Nihil  enim  minus  convenit  viro  politico,  quam 
uni  rei  unice  esse  intentum.     Qui  enim  hoc  facit  occasionum 

»  VIrg.  Georg.  Hi.  284. 
3e  2 
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innumerarum  jactura  mulctabitur^  quae  rebus  agendis  ex  ob- 
liquo  intervenire  solent;  qoseqae  fortasse  magis  fuerint  pro- 
pitifld  et  commodte  ad  alia  quse  postea  usui  fatura  sint,  quam 
ad  ea  qusB  in  manibus  habeamus.  Ideoque  bene  calleamus 
illam  regalam,  H^c  aportet  faeere^  et  ilia  nan  omittere,^ 

Sextum  est  Pneceptum,  ut  nos  rei  alicui  nimis  peremptorie 
non  astiingamus,  quanquam  casui  vidcatur  primo  intuitu  minus 
obnoxia;  sed  semper  habeamus  yel  fenestram  apertam  ad 
evolandum,  yel  posticum  aliquod  secretum  ad  redeundum. 

Septimum  Prasceptum  est  antiquum  illud  Biantis;  modo 
non  ad  perfidiam^  sed  ad  cautionem  et  moderationem,  adhi- 
beatur ;  £!t  ames  tanquam  tnimicus  futurus,  et  oderis  tanqtiam 
amaturus^  Nam  utilitates  quasque  minim  in  modum  prodit  et 
corrumpit^  si  quis  nimium  se  immerserit  amicitiis  infoclicibus^ 
molestis  et  turbidis  odiis,  aut  puerilibus  et  futilibus  ssmula- 
tionibus. 

Hsec^  exempli  loco^  circa  doctrinam  de  Ambitu  Vitas  suffi- 
cient. Illud  enim  hominibus  in  memoriam  subinde  reducen- 
dum  est^  longe  abesse  ut  adumbrationes  istas,  qulbus  utlmur  in 
Desideratis,  loco  jus  torum  tractatuum  ponantur ;  sed  sint  solum- 
modo  tanquam  schedae  aut  fimbriae^  ex  quibus  de  tela  integra 
jiidicium  fieri  possit  Neque  rursus  ita  desipimus,  ut  fortunam 
absque  tanto  quantum  diximus  molimine  minime  parari  assera- 
mus.  Probe  enim  novimus^  eam  tanquam  sponte  in  gremium 
aliquorum  defluere ;  alii  autem  eam  diligentia  sola  et  assidui- 
tate  (cautione  nonnuUa  aspersa)  absque  arte  multa  aut  operosa 

I  St  Matih.  zxiiL  23.  \  St  Ltike,  zL  42. 

*  La  Bruyere*8  remarks  on  this  precept  are,  I  think,  worth  transcribing  :  —  *<  Virre 
avec  nos  ennemis  comme  s*Us  devolent  un  Jour  £tre  nos  amis,  et  vivre  avec  nos  amis 
oorome  sHh  pouvoient  devenlr  nos  ennemis,  n*estni  selon  la  nature  de  la  haine,  ni  selon 
les  regies  de  l*amiti^ :  oe  n*est  point  une  mazime  morale,  mats  politique.  On  ne  doit 
pas  se  faire  des  ennemis  de  ceuz  qui  mieuz  connus  pourroient  avoir  rang  entre  nos 
amis.  On  doit  folre  choiz  d*amis  si  siirs  et  d'une  si  ezacte  probity  que  venant  4  cesser  de 
1  etre,  lis  ne  vrulUent  pas  abuser  de  notre  conflance,  nl  se  faire  craindre  comme  nos 
ennemis." — Les  Carjciires,  c.  4 

[La  Bruyirc*k  rule  would,  I  think,  be  perfect,  if  it  were  possible  to  make  a  certain 
judgment  of  each  man's  character  beforehand.  The  defect  of  it  is,  that,  taking  no 
account  of  the  necessary  uncertainty  of  all  such  judgments,  it  fklls  to  give  any  prac- 
Ileal  direction  in  the  real  affidrs  of  life.  Put  it  thus :  — '*  Treat  no  man  as  your  enemy 
unless  you  are  sure  that  he  can  never  deserve  to  be  your  friend,  make  no  man  your 
friend  unless  you  are  surt  that  he  will  never  become  your  enemy ; " — and  your  prac- 
tical direction  becomes  much  the  same  as  that  of  Bias.  The  question  which  in 
morals  is  really  disputable  is,  whether  a  man  should  encourage  himself  to  doubt  other 
men,  or  not  to  doubt ;  and  this,  being  a  question  of  more  or  less,  cannot  be  determined 
except  in  reference  to  particular  caMS.  Mo  man  will  say  generally  either  that  you 
cannot  doubt  too  much,  or  that  you  cannot  doubt  too  little.  Perhaps  the  best  general 
direction  that  can  be  given  is  to  lean  agaititt  your  natural  inclination,  whichever  way 
it  goes.  Jf  you  are  naturally  inclined  to  diitrust  appearances,  trust  them  more ;  if  to 
trust,  trust  them  less, — J.S.] 
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adipiscuntur.  Yerum  sicut  Cicero,  oratorem  perfectum  depin- 
gens,  non  id  Tult  ut  causidici  singuli  tales  esse  debeant  aut 
possint:  ac  rursus,  sicut  in  principe  aut  aulico  describeudo 
(quod  nonnulli  tractandum  susceperunt')  modulus  effingitur 
prorsus  secundum  artis  perfectionem,  non  autem  secundum 
practicam  vulgatam ;  idem  et  nos  in  Politico  instruendo  prsesti- 
timus ;  Politico  (inquam)  quoad  fortunam  proprianu 

Enimvero  illud  utique  monehdum,  Prsscepta  quie  circa  banc 
rem  delegimus  et  proposuimus^  omnia  ex  genere  eorum  esse 
qu8B  BontB  Artes  vocantur.  Quod  enim  ad  Malas  Artes  attinet, 
si  quis  Macciavello  se  dederit  in  disciplinam,  qui  prsecipit  mrtu- 
tern  ipsam  non  magnopere  curandaniy  Med  tantum  speciem  ejus  in 
publicum  versam  ;  quia  virtutis  fama  et  opinio  homini  cidjumento 
sity  virtus  ipsa  impedimento ;  quique  alio  loco  prsecipit  ut  homo 
polilicus  illud  tanquam  fundamentum  prudentice  stuB  substernal; 
quod  prcBsupponat  homines  non  recte  nee  tuto  ad  ea  qucB  volumus 
flecti  aut  adduci  posse, prcBterquam  solo  metu;  ideoquedet  operam 
ut  omnes,  quantum  in  se  est,  obnoxii  sint,  atque  in  periculis  et 
angustiis  constituti^ :  ita  ut  politicus  suus  videatur  esse,  quod 
Itali  dicunt,  seminator  spinarum;  aut  si  quis  axioma  illud  quod 
a  Cicerone  citatur  amplecti  velit;  Cadant  amid,  dummodo 
inimici  interddant^ ;  sicut  Triumyiri  fecerunt,  qui  inimicorum 
interitum  amicissimorum  exitio  redimeba|it ;  aut  si  quis  C  Ca- 
tiliniB  imitator  esse  velit,  ut  rerumpublicarum  inoendiarius  fiat 
et  perturbator,  quo  melius  in  aquis  turbidis  piscari  et  fortunam 
Buam  expedire  possit;  Ego  (inquit),  si  in  fortunis  meis  ineen- 
dium  sit  excitatum,  id  non  aqua  sed  ruina  restinguam^ ;  aut  si 
quis  illud  Lysandri  ad  se  transferat,  qui  dicere  solebat  pueros 
placentis,  viros  perjuriis  allieiendos^ ;  cum  aliis  ejusdem  farinas 
pravis  ac  pemiciosis  dogmatibus;  quorum  (ut  fit  in  caeteris 
rebus  omnibus)  major  est  numerus  quam  rectorum  et  sanorum ; 
si  quis  (inquam)  hujusmodi  inquinata  prudentia  delectetur; 
non  ierim  inficias  eum  (quandoquidem  legibus  charitatis  et  vir- 
tutis omnibus  seipsum  solutum  fortunce  solummodo  manciparit) 
posse  majore  compendio  et  celerius  fortunam  suam  proroovere. 

'  The  allusion  Is  probably  to  MacchtavelU*8  iVinctpe,  and  to  the  CorH^oMo  of  Cas- 
tiglione. 

*  See  for  these  two  quotations  Macchiavelli*B  Principe,  c.  17.  18. 

'  **  Pereant  amid  dummodo  Inlroid  Interddant** — Cicerot  Pro  Dtioiar,  a  9. 

*  See  Cicero,  Pro  Muran.  c.  26. ;  and  compare  Sallust,  Catll.  c.  31. 

*  Plutarch  in  Lysand.  c.  8.     The  saying  seems,  hoireTer,  not  to  he  Lysander's.   Ue 
apparently  only  adopted  it  from  Pol>  crates  of  8amo!). 
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Fit  yero  in  yita,  quemadmodum  et  in  via,  ut  iter  brevlus  sit 
focdiua  et  coenoBius ;  neque  sane,  ut  per  viam  meliorem  quia 
incedaty  molta  drcuitione  opus  est. 

Tantum  vero  abest  at  homines  ad  hujnsmodi  artes  prayas 
se  applicare  oporteat,  ut  poiius  sane  (si  modo  sint  apud  se^ 
Beque  sustinere  valeant^  neque  ambitionis  turbine  et  prooella 
in  adversum  rapiantor)  ante  oculos  proponere  debeant  non 
solum  mundi  chon^rapbiam  generalem  illam,  quod  omnia  sint 
vafutas  et  vexatio  spiritus^ ;  verum  etiam  et  illam  magis  spedalem, 
videlicet  quod  ipsum  Ssse,  Bejunctum  a  Bene  Esse,  maledicti- 
onis  loco  Bit ;  et  quo  grandius  sit  Ebsc  eo  major  sit  maledictio; 
quodque  amplissimum  virtutis  pnemium  sit  ipsa  virtus ;  quem- 
admodom  et  ultimum  vitii  supplicium  est  vitium  ipsum ;  sicut 
egregie  poeta, 

QiUB  Tobis,  qiUB  digna,  viri,  pro  laadibtu  istis 
Fnemia  posse  rear  soWi  f    Pulcherrima  primam 
Dii  moresque  dabunt  yestri.' 

Et  e  contra  non  minus  vere  ille  de  sceleratis,  Atque  eum  ulci^ 
scentur  mores  sui.*  Quinetiam  mortales,  dum  in  omnes  partes 
cogitationes  suas  agitant  et  difiundunt  ut  fortunis  suis  recte 
prospectum  atque  consultum  sit,  interim  in  mediis  illis  animi 
transcursibus  ad  divina  judicia  et  providentiam  sBtemam  oculos 
attollSre  debent;  qu^  sflBpissime  impiorum  machinationes  et 
consilia  prava,  licet  profunda,  subverlit  et  ad  nihilum  redigit ; 
secundum  illud  Scripturas,  Concepit  iniquitaiemy  et  pariet  vani^ 
tatem.^  Imo,  etsi  injuriis  et  malis  artibus  abstineant^  attamen 
haec  jugis  et  irrequieta  anhelatio  ad  ardua  fortune,  absque 
cessatione  et  quasi  sine  sabbato,  tributum  temporis  nostn  Deo 
debitum  miiume  solvit ;  qui,  ut  videre  est,  facultatum  nostia- 
rum  de<nmas,  temporis  autem  septimas  exigit  et  sibi  seponit. 
Quorsum  enim  fderit  os  gerere  in  cceli  sublimia  erectum,  men- 
tem  vero  humi  prostratam,  et  pulverem  instar  serpentis  come- 
dentem  ?     Quod  etiam  ethnicos  non  fugit ; 

Atque  affigit  humo  divina;  particulam  auree.*^ 

Quod  si  in  hoc  sibi  quisquam  adblandiatur,  quod  fortima  sua, 
utcunque  earn  malis  artibus  obtinuerit,  recte  uti  decreverit ; 
sicut  de  Augusto  Csesare  et  Septimio  Severe  solitum  erat  dici, 

>  Eccles.  il.  11.  '  yiTg.  Mu.  Iz.  252. 

'  Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Att  Ix.  12. 

*  P8.  vU.  14.  [or  Job,  XV.  36.]  »  Hor.  Sat  IJ.  2.  79. 
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Debuisse  illos  out  nunquam  nasci^  aut  nunquam  mori  * ;  tanta 
in  ambita  fortunse  buss  patrarunt  mala;  taata  rursus  summa 
adeptly  contulerunt  bona;  intelligat  nihilominus  banc  malo- 
rum  per  bona  compensationem  post  factum  probari ;  consilium 
autem  bujusmodi  merito  damnari.  Abs  re  postremo  nobis  non 
fuerit^  in  cursu  isto  incitato  et  fervido  versus  fortunam  nostram^ 
fiigidam  paulisper  aspergere,  haustam  e  dicterio  illo  non  inele- 
gante  Caroli  Quinti  Imperatoris^  in  Institutionibus  suis  ad 
filium ;  Imitari  Fortunam  mores  mulierum,  qtuB  procos  plus 
nimio  amhientes  plerunque  superbe  aversantur.^  Yerum.  hoc 
ultimum  remedium  pertinet  ad  eos,  quibus  gustus  ex  morbo 
animi  corruptus  est  Innitantur  potius  homines  lapidi  illi^  qui 
Theolo^se  et  Philosophiae  est  tanquam  angularis ;  quae  idem 
fere  asserunt  de  eo,  quod  primum  qucBri  deheat.  Etenim 
Theologia  edicit,  Primum  qucerite  regnum  Dei,  et  ista  omnia 
adjicientur  vobis ':  Philosopbia  autem  simile  qulddam  jubet ; 
JPrimum  qucerite  bona  animi^  ccstera  aut  aderunt  aut  non  oberunt 
Quamvis  autem  hoc  fiindamentum,  humanitus  jactum^  interdum 
locetur  super  arenas ;  quemadmodum  yidere  est  in  M.  Bruto^ 
qui  in  eam  vocem  sub  exitum  suum  prorupit ; 

Te  colui,  Virtu  fl,  ut  rem ;  ast  tu  nomen  inane  es ;  ^ 

At  idem  fundamentum,  divinitus  locatum^  firmatur  semper  in 
petra.  Hie  autem  Doctrinam  de  Ambitu  Vit®^  et  simul 
Doctrinam  Generalem  de  Negotiis,  condudimus. 

'  See,  nith  reference  to  Augustus,  Aurelius  Victor,  Epit.  c.  I. ;  and  for  Severus, 
Us  life  by  Lampridius. 

'  It  was  on  beiDg  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Meti  that  Charles  V.  remarked  tbat 
Fortune  was  like  a  woman, —  that,  after  having  fitvoured  him  in  his  youth,  she  turned 
against  him  when  he  was  no  longer  young.  There  are,  I  believe,  several  papers  of 
instructions  addressed  by  him  to  Fhilip  n.  In  one  or  two  whicJi  I  have  seen  the 
remark  mentioned  in  the  text  does  not  appear  to  occur. 

•  St.  Matt  vi.  83. 

*  This  line  li  of  course  a  translation  of  the  following :  — 

As  iftfW  iffKOw,  vbV  iff  iMXwts  T^xp* 
which,  according  to  Dio  Casslus,  xlvlL,  was  the  dying  exclamation  of  Brutus.  From 
the  way  in  which  the  lines  are  introduced  by  Dio  Casslus,  they  appear  to  be  a  ftrag. 
ment  of  a  speech  of  Hercules  in  some  lost  trigedy.  The  first  line  and  the  first  portion 
of  the  second  (which,  in  effect,  is  all  that  b  here  translated)  occur  not  only  In  IMo 
Casslus,  but  also  in  Plutarch,  Dt  Supertiitum*,  where,  however,  no  reference  is  made 
to  Brutus.  Most  editions  of  Bio  Casslus  are  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation.  In 
the  earlier  ones  of  those  which  I  have  seen,  the  words  in  question  an  given  in  prose, 
and  in  the  later  in  Iambic  verse. 
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CAPUT  III. 

PartiiUmei  DoetrituB  de  Imperio^  Hve  Bepublica,  omittuntur; 
tantum  adittu  JU  ad  Desiderata  dtw;  Doctrinam  de  Pro- 
ferendis  Finibus  Imperii,  et  Doctrinam  de  Justitia  Uniyersali^ 
noe  de  Fontibua  Juris. 

Venio  jam  ad  Artem  Imperii,  sive  Doctrinam  de  Bepublica 
Administranda;  sub  qua  etiam  CBconomica  continetur,  ut 
Familia  sub  Civitate.  In  hac  parte,  sicut  jam  antea  dixi, 
silentium  mihi  imperavL  Neque  tamen  prorsus  diffidere  debui, 
quin  possim  de  ilia  fbrtasse  non  imperite  aut  inutiliter  disserere; 
utpote  qui  longa  experientia  edoctus,  et  per  tot  munerum  et 
honorum  gradus  ad  amplissimum  regni  magbtratum,  favore 
Majestatis  tuse  indulgentissimo,  nullo  merito  meo,  evectus 
fuerim;  eundemque  magistratum  per  annos  quatuor  integros 
gesserim ;  et  quod  pluris  est,  Majestatis  tuae  mandatis  et  coUo- 
quiis  per  annos  octodecim  continuos  assueverim  (quod  etiam 
e  stipite  aliquo  politicum  exculpere  potuisset) ;  quique  etiam, 
inter  omnes  artes,  plurimum  temporis  in  historiis  et  legibus 
contriverim.  Quae  omnia  non  jactantia  ad  posteros  refero^  sed 
quia  ad  literarum  dignitatem  nonnihil  pertinere  putem,  quod 
homo  quispiam  ad  literas  potius  quam  ad  aliud  quicquam  natus, 
etadresgerendas  nescio  quo  fato  contra  genium  suum  abreptus, 
ad  civilia  tamen  munera  tam  honorifica  et  ardua  sub  rege  pru- 
dentissimo  assumptus  fuerit.  Yerum,  si  quid  circa  Politicam 
posthac  parturiet  otium  meum,  erit  fortasse  proles  aut  abortiya 
aut  posthuma.  Interim,  ne  scientiis  omnibus  jam  ^eluti  in 
subselliis  suis  collocatis,  sedes  bsec  tam  excelsa  omnino  vacet, 
decreyi  duas  tantum  Civilis  Scienti»  portiones,  quae  ad  Arcana 
Imperii  non  pertinent,  sed  sunt  naturse  magis  communis,  ut 
Desiderata  notare,  earumque  more  nostro  Exempla  proponere. 

Ciim  Artes  Imperii  tria  Officia  Politica  complectantur; 
primo,  ut  Imperium  conservetur;  secundo,  ut  beatum  efficiatur  et 
florens;  tertio,  ut  amplificetur  Jinesque  gus  longius  proferantur; 
de  duobus  primis  Officiis  maxima  ex  parte  egregie  a  nonnuUis 
tractatum  est ;  de  tertio  siletur.  lUud  itaque  inter  Desiderata 
reponemus,  et  mpre  nostro  Exemplum  ejus  proponemus ;  cam 
doctrinae  partem  Consulem  Paludatum^  sivc  Doctrinam  de 
Prqferendis  Imperii  Finibus,  nominantes. 
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Exemplum  Tractatus  Summarii  de  Prqferendis  Finibus 
Imperiu 

Dictum  Themistcclis,  sibi  ipsi  applicatum,  incivile  certe  fuit 
et  inflatum ;  sia  de  aliis,  atque  in  genere^  prolatum  fuisset, 
prudentem  sane  observationem  et  pergrayem  censuram  com- 
plecti  yideatur.  Bogatus  in  convivio  ut  citharam  pulsaret, 
respondit ;  Fidibus  se  nescire  ;  eceterum  posse  oppidum  parvum  in 
magnam  civitatem  evehere,^  Ista  certe  yerba^  ad  sensum  politi- 
cum  translata,  facilitates  duas  multum  inter  se  discrepantes^  in 
iis  qui  rerum  gubernacula  tractant,  optime  describunt  et  dislin- 
guunt  Etenim  si  regum  consiliarios,  senatores^  aliosque  ad 
negotia  publica  admotos^  qui  usquam  fuerunt,  attente  intueamur^ 
reperientur  profecto  (licet  rarissime)  nonnulli  qui  regnum  aut 
civitatem  e  parvis  ampla  efficere  possint,  fidicines  tamen  sint 
valde  imperiti ;  e  contra  autem^  alii  quamplurimi  in  cithara  aut 
Ijra  (hoc  est,  aulicis  tricis)  miri  artifices,  qui  tantum  abest  ut 
rempublicam  amplificare  possint,  ut  potius  a  natura  comparati 
videantur  ad  statum  reipublicae  beatum  et  florentem  labefactan- 
diun  et  evertendum.  Sane  artes  illse  degeneres  et  prsBstigise, 
quibus  ssspenumero  consillarii  atque  rerum  potentes  et  gratiam 
apud  principes  suos  et  famam  in  vulgus  reportant,  baud  aliud 
nomen  merentur  quam  periti®  cujusdam  fidicularise;  utpote 
cum  sint  res  magis  gratse  in  pra&sens,  et  artificibus  ipsis  oma- 
mento,  quam  ad  rerumpublicarum,  quanun  sunt  ministri,  opes 
et  amplitudinem  utiles  aut  accommodse.  Occurrent  proculdu- 
bio  et  alii  consiliarii  atque  reipublicse  gubematores  minime 
spernendi,  qui  sint  negotiis  pates,  possintque  res  commode 
administrare,  casque  a  manifestis  pnecipitiis  et  incommodis 
conservare ;  a  virtute  tamen  ilia  rerumpublicarum  erectrice  et 
amplificatrice  longo  intervallo  absunt. 

Yerum  qualescunque  demum  fuerint  operarii,  conjiciamus 
oculos  in  opus  ipsum;  qualis  nimirum  censeri  debeat  vera 
Regnorum  et  Kenunpublicarum  Magnitude,  et  quibus  artibus 
obtineri  possit:  Dignum  profecto  argumentum,  quod  principes 
perpetuo  in  manibus  habeant  et  diligenter  meditentur;  quo 
nee  vires  suas  in  majus  ssstimantes  incoeptis  se  vanis  et  nimis 
arduis  implicent ;  nee  rursus  easdem  plus  asquo  despicientes  ad 
consilia  pusillanima  et  meticulosa  se  demittant 

Magnitude  Imperiorum,  quoad  molem  et  territorium,  men- 
sune  subjicitur ;  quoad  reditus,  calculis.     Numerus  civium  et 

>  riut.  in  Them.  2. 
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capita,  oensu;  urbium  et  oppidomm  multitudo  et  amplitiido^ 
tabuIiB  ezcipi  possint  Attamen  non  reperitur  inter  civilia  res 
errori  magis  obnozia,  quam  Yemm  et  intrinaecom  excipere 
▼alorem  circa  Tires  et  copiaa  imperii  alicujus.  Assimilatur 
B^nmn  Codorum  non  glandi  aut  nuci  alicui  grandiori^  eeAffrano 
sinapis,  qnod  inter  grana  est  minimum;  quod  tamen  habeat 
interim  intra  ae  proprietatem  quandam  et  spiritum  innatum, 
quo  se  et  citiua  attollat  et  latine  diffimdat.  Eodem  modo,  in- 
venire  eat  regna  et  status,  ambitu  quidem  et  regionum  tractu 
valde  ampb^  qua  tamen  adjines  uUerius  proferendos^  aut  lalius 
imperandum,  sunt  minus  apta;  alia  contra,  dimensione  satis 
ezigua,  quae  tamen  bases  in  quibus  maxim®  monarchic  in»di- 
ficentur  esse  possint. 

1.  Urbes  munitie,  plena  armamentaria,  equorum  prepares 
generosss,  currus  armati,  elepbanti,  nuichinie  atque  toimenta 
bellica  omnigena,  et  similia ;  sunt  certe  ista  uniyersa  nihil  aliud 
quam  ovis  induta  pelle  leonina,  nisi  gens  ipsa  stirpe  sua  et  in- 
genio  sit  fortis  et  militaris.  Imo,  nee  numerus  ipse  eopiarum 
multum  juvat,  ubi  milites  imbelles  eunt  et  ignavi.  Recte  enim 
Yirgilius;  Lupus  numerutn  pecorutn  non  curate  Exercitus 
Persarum  in  campis  Arbelse  oculis  Macedonum,  tanquam  va- 
stum  h(xninum  pelagus,  subjiciebatur ;  adeo  ut  duces  Alexandri, 
nonnihil  ipso  spectaculo  perculsi,  regem  interpellarent,  atque 
ut  noctu  praelium  committeret  ei  auctores  erant;  quibus  ille. 
Nolo  (inquit)  suffurari  victoriam^  Ea  autem  etiam  opinione 
fuit  facilior.  Tigranes  Armenius,  castrametatus  in  quodam 
colle  cum  exercitu  quadringentorum  mUUum,  cum  spectaret 
aciem  Bomanorum,  quse  quatuordecim  millia  non  excessit, 
contra  se  tendentem,  in  dicterio  illo  suo  sibi  complacuit;  Ecce 
(inquit)  hominum  pro  legcttimie  nimio  plus  quam  oportet,  pro 
pugna  longe  minus^  Eosdem  tamen,  priusquam  occubuisset 
sol,  satis  multos  ad  ilium  infinita  strage  profligandum  expertus 
est.  Innumera  sunt  exempla,  quam  sit  multitudinis  cum  for- 
titudine  congressus  impar.  Prime  igitur  pro  re  certissima  et 
exploratissima  decematur  et  statuatur,  quod  caput  omnium 
quae  ad  magnitudinem  regni  aut  status  spectent  sit  ut  populus 
ipse  sit  stirpe  et  ingenio  bellicosus,  Atque  illud  magis  tritum 
quam  venun,  quod  nervi  belli  sint  pecunice;  si  desint  nervi 


»  Vlrg.  Eel.  vH.  &2  a  Vide  sup.  p.  476. 

■  Plutarch,  in  Lucull.,  and  Appian,  BeU.  Mithrid.  c.  85. 
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lacertoruiQ  in  gente  molli  et  effoeminata.  Becte  enim  Croeso 
ostentanti  aunim  respondit  Solon ;  At  si  quis  (o  rex)  venerit,  gtti 
melius  qiiam  tuferrum  gestet,  illiprofecto  totum  hoe  cedet  aurum.^ 
Quare  qnicunque  is  tandem  Bit  princeps  aut  status  cujus  sub- 
diti  natiyi  et  indigent  non  unt  animosi  et  militares,  potentiam 
suam  admodum  sobrie  aestimet;  atque  e  contra  principes  qui 
dominantur  in  gentes  animosas  et  martias,  norint  illi  satis  vires 
suas^  si  sibi  alias  non  desint  Quod  attinet  ad  copicLs  mercer' 
narias  (quod  solet  adluberi  remedium  cum  copise  nativas  desint), 
plena  sunt  omnia  ezemplis,  quibus  liquido  patet  quod  quicun- 
que  status  illis  innitetur,  potent  fortasse  pennas  ad  tempus 
breve  nido  majores  extendere,  sed  defluent  ill®  paulo  post. 

2.  Benedictio  Judse  et  Tssacharis  in  unum  nunquam  con- 
venient ;  nimirum,  ut  eadem  tribus  aut  gens  sit  simul  et  leonis 
catulusy  et  asinus  procunAens  inter  sardnas,^  Neque  unquam 
fiet,  ut  populus  tributis  oppressus  fortis  existat  et  bellicosus. 
Verum  est,  coUationes  publico  consensu  factas  minus  animos 
subditorum  dejicere  et  deprimere,  quam  quss  ex  imperio  mero 
indicuntur.  Id  quod  liquido  videre  est  in  tributis  Germaniae 
Inferioris,  quas  Excisas^  vocant;  atque  aliqua  ex  parte,  in  iis 
qu8B  Subsidia  nominantur  apud  Anglos.  Etenim  notandum 
est,  sermonem  jam  institui  de  animis  hominum,  non  de  opibus. 
Tributa  autem  quas  ex  consensu  conferuntur,  et  quae  ex  im- 
perio imponuntur,  etsi  eadem  res  sint  quoad  opes  exhauriendas, 
varie  tamen  omnino  animos  subditorum  afficiunt  Statuatur 
igitur  et  hoc,  populum  tributis  gravatum  idoneum  ad  impe- 
randum  non  esse. 

3.  Aspirantibus  ad  magnitudinem  regnis  et  statibus  prorsus 
cavendum,  ne  Nobiles  et  Patricii,  atque  (quos  vocamus)  Ge- 
nerosi  majorem  in  modum  multiplicentur.  Hoc  enim  eo  rem 
deducit,  ut  Plebs  regni  sit  humilis  et  abjecta,  et  nihil  aliud  fere 

^  For  tbe  epigTaromatlc  antitbesis  of  gold  and  iron,  sec  the  conTeraation  of  Solon  and 
CroMus  in  Lucian's  Charon, 

*  Genes,  xlix.  9.  14. 

'  The  excise,  or  acdw  (from  accilsse)  was  originally  in  the  Low  Countries  a  mu- 
nicipal tax  ;  it  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  privilege  granted  by  Charles  V.  in  1536  to 
certain  towns,  of  imposing  duties  on  wine,  beer,  and  woollen  and  silken  stufft.  See  HtMtoire 
GMraU  dtM  Provmeu-  Untes,  i.  236.  That  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  were 
fW>ra  an  early  time  Jealous  of  the  administration  of  public  money  appears  from  the 
following  passage  firom  Meterantu :  •*  Status  Belglct,  Italico  et  Oallico  gravati  bello, 
novennalem  exactionem  Begl  consentiunt:  harum  autem  pecuniarum  adniinistni' 
tionem  et  pnesidlomm  atque  tunnamm  publice  merentium  satisfactionem  suo  officio 
reservant:  quse  res  multis  sibi  id  arrogantibus  non  parura  displicuit:  hinc  Regis 
subdltorumquc  mutua  alienatio  et  ofiensio  ort:*,  cum  Regi  esset  persuasum,  hoc  modo 
^ux  m^Oestati  summopere  derogari."— /ft«^  Bv/ff.  Meter,  in  anno  1554. 
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quam  nobilium  mancipia  et  operarii.  Simile  quiddam  fieri 
videmus  in  sylvis  casduis;  in  quibus,  si  major  quam  par  est 
caudicum  sive  arborum  majorum  relinquator  numerus,  non  re- 
nascetor  sylva  sincera  et  pura;  eed  major  pars  in  yeprea  et 
dumos  degenerabit  Eodem  modo  in  nationibus^  ubi  nume- 
rosior  justo  est  nobilitas,  erit  plebs  vilis  et  ignava;  atque  eo 
demum  res  redibit,  ut  nee  centesimum  quodque  caput  sit  ad 
galeam  portandam  idoneum;  prsssertim  si  peditatum  spectes, 
qui  exercitus  plerunque  est  robur  praecipuum ;  unde  suocedet 
magna  population  yires  eziguie.  Nusquam  gentium  hoc  quod 
dico  luculentius  comprobatum  est,  quam  exemplis  Anglis  et 
Gallias;  quarum  Anglia,  quamvis  territorio  et  numero  inco- 
larum  longe  inferior^  potiores  tamen  partes  fere  semper  in  bellis 
obtinuit;  banc  ipsam  ob  causam,  quod  apud  Anglos  coloni  et 
inferioris  ordinis  homines  militiae  habiles  sint,  rustici  Gallia; 
non  item«  Qua  in  re  mirabili  quadam  et  profunda  prudentin 
excogitatum  est  ab  Henrico  Septimo  Anglin  rege  (id  quod  in 
Vitte  ejus  Ilistoria  fusius  tractavimus),  ut  pnedia  minora  atque 
domus  agricolationis  instituerentur,  quie  habeant  certum  eum- 
que  mediocrem  agri  modum  annexiun,  qui  distrahi  non  possit; 
eo  fine  ut  ad  yictum  liberaliorem  sufficiat^  utque  agricultura 
ab  iis  exerceretur  qui  domini  fuerint  fundi,  aut  saltem  usu- 
fructuarii,  non  couductitii  aut  mercenarii.  Nam  ita  demum 
characterem  ilium,  quo  antiquam  Italiam  insignivit  Viigilius, 
merebitur  regie  aliqua; 

Terra  potens  armis,  atque  ubere  gleba.* 

Neque  pnetereunda  est  ilia  pars  populi  (qus  Anglise  fere  est 
peculiaris,  nee  alibi  (quod  scio)  in  usu,  nisi  forte  apud  Po- 
lonos),yhtntt/t  scilicet  Nobilium*  Hujus  enim  generis  etiam  in- 
feriores,  quoad  peditatum,  agricoUs  ipsis  minime  cedunt  Quare 
cerlissimum  est,  quod  magnificentia  et  splendor  ille  hospitaUs, 
atque  famulitia  et  yeluti  satellitia  ampla,  quce  in  more  sunt 
apud  Nobiles  et  Generosos  in  Anglia,  ad  potentiam  militarem 
apprime  conducant;  ubi  contra,  Nobilium  obscura  et  magis 
privata  et  in  se  reducta  vitas  ratio  copias  militares  minuic 

4.  Danda  est  omnino  opera  ut  Arbor  ista  Monarchiae,  qualis 
fuit  Nebuchadnezzaris',  truncum  habeat  satis  amplum  et  ro- 
bustum  ad  ramos  sues  et  frondes  sustentandos ;  hoc  est,  ut 
numerus  indigenarum  ad  subditos  extraneos  cohibendos  satis 

'  Virg.  JEfl.  i.  531.  '  Daniel,  c.  iv. 
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superque  sufficlat.  lUi  igitur  status  ad  Imperii  Magnitudinem 
bene  comparati  sunt^  qui  Jus  Civitatis  iacile  et  libenter  largi- 
untun  Yana  siquidem  fuerit  opinio,  posse  manipulum  homi- 
num,  uteunque  animis  et  consilio  excellant,  regiones  nimio  plus 
amplas  et  spatiosas  imperii  jugo  cohibere  et  fraenare.  Id  ad 
tempus*  fortasse  facere  possint,  sed  diuturnitatem  hssc  res  non 
asscquitur.  Spartani  parci  fuerunt  et  difficiles  in  cooptandis 
novis  civibus.  Unde,  donee  intra  parvos  limites  dominati  sunt, 
res  eorum  firmas  fuerunt  et  stabiles ;  at  postquam  limites  suos 
ccepjssent  proferre,  et  latius  dominari  quam  ut  stirps  Sparta- 
norum  turbam  exterorum  imperio  commode  coercere  posset, 
poientia  eorum  subito  corruit.  Nulla  unquam  respublica  sinus 
suos  ad  noYOS  cives  recipiendos  tam  profuse  laxavit,  quam  res- 
publica Romana.  Itaque  par  erat  instituto  tam  prudenti  for- 
tuna;  cum  in  imperium  toto  orbe  amplissimum  succreverint. 
Moris  apud  eos  erat,  Jus  Civitatis  prompte  elargiri ;  idque  in 
supremo  gradu ;  hoc  est,  non  solum  Jus  Commercii,  Jus  Con- 
nubii.  Jus  Haereditatis ;  verum  etiam  Jus  Suffragii,  et  Jus 
Petitionis  sive  Honorum ;  hocque  rursus  non  singulis  tantum 
personis,  sed  totis  familiis,  imo  civitatibus,  et  nonnunquam  in- 
tegris  nationibus,  communicarunt.  Hue  adde  consuetudinem 
deducendi  Colonias,  quibus  Komanas  stirpes  in  solum  exterum 
transplantabantur.  Quas  duo  instituta  si  simul  componas,  dices 
profecto  non  Bomanos  se  diffudisse  super  universum  orbem; 
sed  contra  orbem  universum  se  diffudisse  super  Komanos ;  quas 
securissima  proferendi  imperii  est  ratio.  Subit  mirari  saDpius 
imperium  Hispanorum,  quod  tam  paucis  indigenis  tot  regna  et 
provincias  amplexari  et  fnenare  possit.  At  certe  Hispanias 
ipsae  pro  arboris  stemmate  satis  grandi  haberi  debent;  cum 
longe  ampliorem  contineant  regionum  tractum  quam  Komas  aut 
Spartae  sub  initiis  suis  contigerat  Porro,  quanquam  Jus  Ci* 
vitatis  satis  parce  soleaiit  Hispani  impertire,  quod  proximum 
tamen  est  faciunt ;  quippe  qui  cujuscunque  nationis  homines 
ad  militiam  suam  ordinariam  promiscue  admittant.  Quin- 
etiam  summum  belli  imperium  haud  raro  ad  duces  natione  non 
Hispanos  deferunt'  Attamen  et  illam  ipsam  videntur  non 
ita  pridem  indigenarum  paucitatem  sensisse,  eique  succurrere 

'  £.  g.  Bourbon,  Prosper  Colonna,  Peacara,  Egmont,  Cantaldo,  Parma,  Piccolomini, 
Spinola.  Of  these,  however,  one  or  two  might  almost  be  called  Spaniards  ;  and  it  must 
lie  remembered  that  the  dominions  both  of  Charles  V.  aud  of  his  successors  extended 
be)ond  the  natural  limits  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
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cupiiBse ;  at  ex  Pragmatica  Sanctione,  hoc  anno  promulgata, 
cehiere  est.^ 

5.  Certissimum  est  Aries  Mechanicas  Sedentarias,  quae  non 
sub  dio  sed  sub  tecto  exerc^itur^  atque  Manufacturas  Delicatas 
(quas  digitum  potius  quam  brachium  requirunt),  sua  natuia 
militaribus  animis  esse  contrarias.     In  uniyersum^  populi  belli- 


*  In  1618,  the  Cortn,  among  other  prefects  of  xefonnation,  petitioned  the  king  not 
to  gHuit  any  licences  for  roonaatlc  foundations. 

The  excessive  multiplication  of  religious  liouses  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
government  long  before;  and  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  ecclesiastics  were  taken  on 
the  sul^ect,  in  1603,  but  nothing  further  seems  to  have  been  done.  Subsequently 
however  to  the  representation  of  the  Cortes,  the  state  of  the  kingdoms  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  Castile  was  n  ferred  by  the  king  to  the  council  of  Castile ;  and  their  report,  which 
is  given  at  ftill  length  in  Davila's  Life  of  Philip  the  Third  (see  chap.  86.),  is  known  as  the 
Gran  Comsulta  <2e  1619.  The  distress  and  depopulation  of  the  parts  of  Spain  to  which  it 
refers  arc  stated  In  very  strong  language,  the  causes  assigned  being  mainly  excessive  and 
oppressive  taxation,  the  increase  of  luxury,  and  the  non-residenoe  of  tlie  rich  on  their 
estates.  To  relieve  the  revenue,  the  revocation  of  royal  grants,  when  any  ftir  reason 
could  be  found  for  doing  so,  is  recommended.  Sumptuary  laws  are  also  proposed,  and 
some  regulations  tending  to  the  relief  of  the  agricultural  class.  The  king  is  also 
advised  to  be  cautious  in  granting  licenses  to  religious  houses.  Ortix  states  expressly 
that  no  measures  were  taken  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the  council  during 
the  reign  of  Philip  the  Third ;  a  statement  which  seems  to  be  fully  conflrmed  by  the 
silence  of  so  copious  and  seemingly  so  painstaking  an  annalist  as  Gonzalez  DaviU. 
The  assertion  to  be  found  in  some  French  and  English  books,  that  the  king  made  a 
decree  In  virtue  of  which  those  who  introduced  agricultural  improvements  on  their 
estates  were  ennobled,  is  in  itself  exceedingly  improbable,  and  has  perhaps  no  other 
foundation  than  the  imagination  of  some  French  economist  who  may  have  been  mis- 
led by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  Cortes  of  1618  something  was  done  with  respect 
to  proofs  of  nobility.  I  speak  however  without  having  seen  Navarrete*s  Con§ervaeiam. 
deOa  Mouarquia,  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Philip  the  Fourth  a  royal  decree  or 
PragmAtiea  was  published  which  attempted  to  cany  out  some  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  council,  and  which  gave  certain  privileges  to  persons  who  married,  and  further 
immunities  to  those  who  had  six  children.  For  some  account  of  its  provisions,  see 
Cespedes'  JHftory  of  the  firtt  Six  Yearn  of  Phitip  the  Fourth  (published  at  Lisbon  in 
1631,  and  reprinted  in  Spain  in  1634),  book  3.  cc.  17,  16.  Cespedes  does  not  pre- 
cisely flz  the  date  of  the  decree,  but  it  was  plainly  iaaugd  gpme  time  In  thy  gg^piyr  ^f 
1622,  and  is  no  doubt  that  to  which  Bacon  refers.  The  date  assigned  by  Desormeaux, 
j  namely  the  10th  of  February  1624,  is  manifestly  wrong;  the  sumptuary  part  of  the 
enactment  was  suspended  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Prince  Charles  in  1623.  Se« 
Mead*8  Letters  to  Stuteville,  in  EiHs^s  Letters. 

It  is  a  historical  commonplace  to  assert  that  the  depopulation  of  Spain  was  caused 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos,  but  this  alone  could  not  have  produced  so  permanent 
an  effect  The  energies  of  the  country  were  exhausted  by  excessive  and  unequal 
taxation  ;  and  the  increase  of  the  number  of  religious  houses,  especially  of  those  belong, 
ing  to  the  Mendicant  Orders,  aggravated  the  evil.  Ranke  has  Justly  remarked  that 
Spain  must  always  have  been  a  thinly  peopled  country ;  and  he  might  have  added,  a 
country  In  which  there  seems  always  to  have  been  a  tendency  to  become  depopulated. 
Thus  in  a  passage  of  the  Sieie  PariidaSf  quoted  in  the  Gran  Consuita,  it  is  said  to  be 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  king  to  see  that  the  population  of  places  does  not  fall  off.  Even 
the  word  de^poblach  suggests  a  different  idea  from  that  which  is  expressed  by  weald  or 
wilderness.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
popuUtion  of  Spain  is  much  greater  now  than  it  was  in  the  16th  century,  although  for 
a  considerable  time  there  must  have  been  a  decrease.  Cassmany.in  an  interesting  essay 
on  the  sulyect,  has  shown  how  much  exaggeration  there  Is  in  the  statements  made  by 
Spanish  writers  of  the  16th  and  1 7th  centuries,  as  to  the  population  and  manu£u;turing 
Industry  of  the  country  in  earlier  times.  According  to  him  thepopubition  reached  its 
minimum  about  1 700. 
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cosi  feriari  gaudent;  et  pericula  qunm  labores  minus  exhorrent. 
Atque  in  hoc  ingenio  suo  non  sunt  admodum  reprimendi,  si 
animos  ipsorum  in  vigore  conserrare^  cordi  nobis  sit,  Magno 
itaque  adjumento  Spartse,  Athenis,  BomsB,  aliisque  antiquia 
rebuspublicis  fuit^  quod  habuerint  non  Ingenuos,  sed  Servos 
plerunque,  quorum  laboribus  istiusmodi  opificia  expediebantur. 
Yerum  mancipiorum  usus,  post  legem  Cbristianam  receptam, 
maxima  ex  parte  abiit  in  desuetudinem.  Huic  vero  rei  proxi- 
mum  est,  ut  artes  istse  aiienigenis  tantum  permittantur^.qui 
propterea  alliciendi  aut  saltern  facile  recipiendi  sunt. .  Native^ 
rum  autem  plebs  ex  tribus  generibus  hominum  constare  debet ; 
nempe  ex  agricolis^  famulis  ingenuis,  et  artificibus  quorum 
opera  robur  et  lacertos  yiriles  postulant ;  cujusmodi  sunt  fabri 
ferrariiy  lapidarii,  lignarii,  et  similes;  non  annumerando  mi- 
litiam  descriptam. 

6.  Ante  omnia  ad  Imperii  Magnitudinem  confert,  ut  gens 
aliqua  armorum  studium  profiteatur,  tanquam  decus  suum,  et 
institutum  yitse  primarium,  et  in  prscipuo  honore  habitum. 
Quae  enim  a  nobis  adhuc  dicta  sunt,  ad  habilitates  tantum  erga 
arma  spectant ;  quorsum  autem  habilitas,  si  non  rei  ipsi  incum- 
bitur,  ut  producatur  in  actum?  Romulus  (ut  narrant,  aut 
fingunt)  postquam  e  yiyii^  excesserat  illud  civibus  suis  legavit, 
ut  ante  omnia  rem  militarem  colerent,  unde  in  caput  orbis 
terrarum  urbs  eorum  insurgeret.^  Imperii  Spartani  fabrica 
universa  (non  nimis  prudenter  quidem,  sed  diligenter  tamen) 
ad  ilium  finem  et  scopum  composita  est  et  constructa,  ut  cives 
sui  belligeratores  essent  Persarum  et  Macedoniun  idem  erat 
institutum,  sed  non  tam  constans  aut  diuturnum.  Britanni, 
(xalli,  Germanic  Gotlii,  Saxones,  Normanni,  et  nonnuUi  alii, 
etiam  ad  tempus  armis  se  pmcipue  dediderunt.  Turcse  idem 
institutum,  lege  sua  hand  paululum  extimulati,  hodie  retinent, 
sed  magna  cum  militise  suae  (ut  nunc  est)  declinatione.  In 
Europa  Christiana,  gens  quas  illud  adhuc  retinet  et  profitetur 
soli  sunt  Hispani.  Yerum  res  est  tam  liquida  et  manifesta, 
unumquemque  in  eo  proficere  maxime  in  quo  plurimum  impen- 
dit  studii,  ut  verbis  non  indigeat.  Satis  sit  innuisse,  desperan- 
dum  omnino  alicui  nationi  esse,  quae  non  ex  professo  anna  et 
militiam  colat  iisque  praeclpue  studeat  et  incumbat,  sibi  vcluti 
ultro  obventuram  insignem  aliquam  Imperii  Magnitudinem; 

*  Lir.  I.  16. 
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contra  autem,  certissimum  esse  temporis  oraculum,  nationes 
illas  qu8B  in  armoruiu  professione  et  Btudiis  diutius  permanse- 
rint  (id  quod  Bomani  Turcseqiie  potissimum  fecere)^  miros  in 
Imperio  Amplificando  facere  progressoB.  Quin  et  illas  quae 
bellica  gloria  per  unius  tantununodo  ssculi  epatium  ^oruere^ 
inde  tamen  unico  illo  saeculo  earn  Imperii  Amplitndinem  assc- 
cut8B  sunt,  quam  longo  post  tempore^  etiam  remissa  ilia  armo- 
rum  disciplina,  retinuerunt. 

7.  Prsecepto  prsecedenti  affine  est,  ut  status  quis  utatur  ejus-* 
modi  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus^  quae  justas  illi  causas  aut 
saltern  prstextus  arma  capessendi  tanquam  in  promptu  mi- 
nistrent.  Etenim  ea  est  insita  animis  hominum  justitias  appre* 
hensio,  ut  bellum  (quod  tot  sequuntur  calamitates)  nisi  grayem 
ob  causam,  saltern  speciosam,  inferre  abstineant  Turcis  prsBSto 
est  semper,  et  ad  nutum,  belli  causa ;  propagatio  scilicet  legis 
et  sectas  suae.  Komani,  quanquam  pro  magno  decore  imperato- 
ribus  apud  eos  fuerit  si  Fines  Imperii  ipsorum  protulissent^ 
tamen  ob  banc  solam  causam,  ut  fines  proferrcntur,  nunquam 
bella  susceperunt.  Aspirant!  igitur  ad  imperium  nationi  illud 
in  more  sit,  ut  sensum  habeat  vividum  et  acrem  injuria^  alicujua 
vel  subditis  suis  limitaneis  vel  mercatoribus  vel  publicis  mi- 
nistris  illatas ;  neque  a  prima  proTocatione  diutius  torpeat  aut 
tardet.  Item,  prompta  sit  et  alacris  ad  auxilia  mittenda  sociis 
suis  et  foederatis ;  id  quod  perpetuum  erat  apud  Komanos ;  adeo 
ut  si  forte  in  populum  foBderatum,  cui  etiam  cum  aliis  foedus 
defensiviun  intercederet,  hostilis  imprestsio  facta  esset,  atque 
ille  a  plurimis  suppetias  peteret,  Bomani  omnium  primi  semper 
adessent,  beneficii  decus  nemini  praeripiendum  relinquentes. 
Quod  vero  attinet  ad  bella  antiquis  temporibus  propter  statuum 
conformitatem  quandam,  aut  correspondenliam  tacitam,  gesta, 
non  video  in  quo  jure  ilia  fundata  sint.  Talia  fuerunt  bella 
quae  a  Romanis  suscepta  erant  ad  Grseciam  in  libertatem  yindi- 
candam ;  talia  a  Lacedaemoniis  et  Atheniensibus  ad  constituen- 
das  aut  evertendas  democratias  et  oligarchias ;  talia  quandoque 
illata  sunt  a  rebuspublicis  aut  principibus,  sub  praetextu  sKbdi- 
tos  alienos  protegendi  et  a  tyrannide  liberandi.  Ad  rem  pne- 
sentem  sufficiat,  ut  illud  decematur;  non  esse  expeetandum 
statui  alicui  Imperii  Amplitudinem,  nisi  ad  quamvis  occasionem 
justam  se  armandi  protinus  expergiscatur. 

8.  Nullum  omnino  corpus,  sive  sit  illud  naturale  sive  politi- 
cum,  absque  exercitatione  sanitatem  suam  tueri  queat     Regno 
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antem  aut  reipnblicsa,  justum  atque  honorificmn  bellum  loco 
salubris  exercitationis  est.  Bellum  civile  profecto  instar  calorie 
febrilis  est ;  at  bellum  externum  instar  caloris  ex  motu,  qui  vale- 
tudini  inppmis  conducit.  Ex  pace  enim  deside  atque  torpente, 
et  emolliuntur  animi  et  corrumpuntur  mores.  Sed  utcunque  res 
se  habeat^  quatenus  ad  alicujus  status  foelicitatem,  Magnitudinis 
proculdubio  interest  ut  quasi  semper  in  armis  sit.  Atque  ex- 
ercitus  veteranus  perpetuo  tanquam  sub  vexiUis  habitus^  etsi  res 
sit  magni  proculdubio  sumptus  et  impensas,  attamen  ejusmodi 
est  ut  statui  alicui  quasi  arbitrium  rerum  inter  vicinos^  aut 
saltern  plurimum  existimationis  ad  omnia  conferat.  Id  quod 
insigniter  cernere  est  in  Hispanis,  qui  jam  per  annos  centum  et 
viginti  exercitumveteranum  ad  aliquas  partes^  licet  non  semper 
ad  easdem^  aluerunt.^ 

9.  Maris  Dominium  monarchise  qusedam  epitome  est.  Ci- 
eerOy  de  Pompeii  contra  CsBsarem  apparatu  scribens  ad  Atti* 
cum :  Consilium  (inquit)  Pompeii  plane  ^Themistocleum  est;  putat 
enim,  qui  mari  potitur,"  eum  rerum  potiru^  Atque  Ceesarem 
Pompeius  proculdubio  delassasset  et  attrivisset,  nisi  inani  fidiicia 
inflatus  ab  illo  incoepto  destitisset.  Prselia  navaUa  quanti  fue- 
rint  momenti,  ex  multis  exemplis  patet.  Pugna  ad  Actium 
orbis  imperium  determinayit.  Pugna  ad  Insulas  Cursolares 
drculum  in  naribus  Turc®  posuit^'  Midtoties  certe  evenit^  ut 
victorisd  navales  finem  sunmue  belli  attulerint ;  sed  hoc  factum 
est,  cum  alesB  hujusmodi  prsliorum  totius  beUi  fortuna  com- 
missa  est  Illud  minime  dubium,  quod  qui  maris  potitur  domi- 
\  nio  in  magna  libertate  agit,  et  tantum  quantum  yelit  de  bello 
sumere  potest ;  ubi  contra,  qui  terrestribus  copiis  est  superior, 
nihilominus  plurimis  angustiis  conflictatur.  At  hodie,  atque 
apud  nos  Europaeos,  si  unquam  aut  uspiam,  potentia  navalis 
(qu8B  quidem  huic  regno  Britanniie  in  dotem  cessit)  summi  ad 
rerum  fastigia  momenti  est ;  tum  quia  pleraque  Europae  regna  ' 
mediterranea  simpliciter  non  sunt,  sed  maxima  ex  parte  mari 
cincta;  tum  etiam  quia  utriusque  Indise  thesauri  et  opes  impe* 
rio  maris  veluti  accessorium  quiddam  existunt 

*  CoininendDg,  Uiat  is,  with  the  wan  in  Italy  which  arose  out  of  the  inTasloo  o( 
that  country  hy  Charles  VIIL 

*  Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Att  x.  a 

'  The  Insulc  Cursolares  or  Kunolar!  islands  are  the  ancient  Echlnades.  Tha 
naval  engagement  generally,  though  perhaps  incorrectly,  called  the  Battle  of  Lepanto^ 
took  place  off  these  islands  in  1571.  The  Turkish  fleet  was  defeated  with  great  loMi 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cervantes  lost  his  hand. 
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10.  Bella  modema  Teluti  in  tenebris  gesta  oenseri  possunt, 
pnB  gloria  et  decore  yario  qua  in  homines  militares  priscis 
temporiboa  a  rebus  bellicis  resilire  aolebant.     Habemus  hodie, 
fortaase  ad  animos  faciendoe,  Oidines  qnosdam  honorificos  mili- 
ti»;  qui  tamen  jam  facti  sunt  et  armis  et  togie  commimes. 
Etiam  in  Soutis  Oentililais  Stemmata  nonnulla  babemus ;  insu- 
per,  Hospitia  qusdam  Publica  militibus  emeritis  et  mutalatis 
destinata,  et  hujusmodi.     Yemm  apud  yeteres^  in  locis  ubi 
victoria  part»  sunt  extructa  Tropbasa;  Laudationes  Funebres, 
et  Monumenta  Magnifica  occumbentiiun  in  bello;    Coron» 
CiTicie,  Militares^  singulis  concesssd ;  nomen  ipsum  Imperatoris, 
quod  postea  reges  mazimi  a  belli  ducibus  mutuati  sunt ;  rede* 
untium  ducum,  bellis  prospere  confectis^  celebres  Triumphi ; 
DonatiTa  atque  Largitiones  ingentes  in  milites  sub  exercitnum 
dimissionem;  \mc  (inquam)  tot  et  tanta  fuerunt,  et  tarn  insigni 
splendore  coruscantia,  ut  pectoribus  mortalium  etiam  miudme 
oonglaciatis  igniculos  siibdere^  eaque  ad  bellum  inflammare  po- 
tuerint    Ante  omnia  vero,  mos  ille  Triumphandi  apud  Bomanos 
non  res  erat  ex  pompa,  aut  spectaculum  quoddam  inane^  sed 
inter  prudentissima  plane  nobilissimaque  instituta  numerandus; 
utpote^  qui  in  se  base  tria  haberet ;  Ducum  Decus  et  Gloriam ; 
^rarii  ex   spoliis  Locupletationem ;    et  Donativa  Militum. 
Yerum  honor   Triumphi    fortaase    monarchiis  non  competit 
prsdterquam  in  personis  regis  ipsius  aut  filiorum  regis;  quod 
etiam  t^nporibus  Imperatorum  Bom®  obtinuit;  qui  honorem 
ipsum  triumphi  sibi  et  filiis  suis^  de  bellis  quad  prassentes  ipsi 
oonfeceranty  tanquam    peeuliarem    reservarunt;     Yestimentsi 
autem  solummodo  et  Insignia  Triumphalia  aliis  ducibus  in- 
dulserunt. 

Yerumj  ut  sermones  hos  claudamus,  nemo  est  (ut  testatur 
Sacra  Scriptura),  qui  soUicite  cogitando  potest  apponere  ad  sta* 
turam  suam  cubitum  unum  ';  in  pusillo  scilicet  corporis  human! 
modulo;  Gs&terum  in  magna  regnorum  et  rerumpublicarum 
fabrica  imperium  amplificare  et  fines  proferre,  reges  penes  et 
dominantes  est.  Nam  prudenter  introducendo  l^es^  instituta, 
et  consuetudines,  quales  jam  proposuimus^  et  alias  his  similes^ 
posteris  et  saeculis  futnris  magnitudinis  sementem  fecerint. 
Yerum  ista  consilia  apud  principea  raro  tractantur,  sed  res  for- 
tunae  plenmque  committitur. 

*  S.  Matthew,  vL  47.     &  Luke,  liL  2d. 
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Atque  hsDO  habuimus,  quse  de  Proferendis  Imperii  Finibus  in 
prsesentia  oocurrunt  Verum  quorsum  ista  commentatio ;  cum 
Monarchia  Bomana  futura  At  inter  mundanas  (ut  creditur) 
ultima  ?  Nisi  quod  nobis^  histituto  noBtro  fidis  neque  uspiam 
de  via  dedinantibus^  (quandoquidem  Amplificatio  Imperii  fuerit 
inter  Qfficia  tria  Politices  tertium)  iUud  omnino  pr»termittere 
non  licuerit  Bestat  jam  Desideratum  alterum,  ex  iis  que 
posuimus  duobus;  mmirum,  de  Justitia  Universali,  sive  de 
Fontibus  Juris. 

Qui  de  Legibiui  scripserunt,  omnes  vel  tanquam  Philosophi 
yel  tanquam  Jurisconsulti  argumentum  illud  tractaverunt. 
Atque  Philosophi  proponunt  multa  dictu  pulchra,  sed  ab  usu 
remota,  Jurisconsulti  antem,  sue  quisque  patriis  legum>  vel 
etiam  Romanarum  aut  Pontificiarum,  pladtis  obnozii  et  ad- 
dicti,  judicio  sincere  non  utuntur ;  sed  tanquam  e  vinculis  ser- 
mocinantur.  Certe  cognitio  ista  ad  viros  civiles  proprie  spectat; 
qui  optime  norunt  quid  ferat  societas  humana,  quid  salus 
populiy  quid  equitas  naturalis,  quid  gentium  mores^  quid  re- 
rumpublicarum  form»  diverse;  ideoque  possint  de  Legibus, 
ex  principiis  et  preceptis  tam  cequitatis  naturalis  quam  poli> 
tices,  decemere.  Quamobrem  id  nunc  agatur,  ut  Fontes 
Justitis  et  Utilitatis  Publics  petantur,  et  in  singulis  Juris 
partibus  Character  quidam  et  Idea  Jnsti  exhibeatur,  ad  quam 
particularium  regnorum  et  rerumpublicarum  leges  probare, 
atque  inde  emendaiionem  moliri^  quisque  cui  hoc  cordi  erit 
et  cure  possit.  Hnjus  igitur  rei,  more  noetro,  Exemplum  in 
uno  titulo  proponemus. 

Exemplum  Traetatus  de  Justitia  Universally  sive  de  Fontibus 
Juris^  in  uno  tUulo,  per  Aphorismoe. 

PROGEMIUM. 

AFHOBI8MUS    1. 

In  Societate  Civilly  aut  Lex  aut  Vis  valet.  Est  autem  et  vis 
quasdam  legem  simulans^  et  lex  nonnulla  magis  vim  sapiens 
quam  equitatem  juris.  Triplex  est  igitur  Injustitie  Fons; 
Vis  mera ;  Illaqueatio  malitiosa  pretextu  Legis ;  et  Acerbitas 
ipsius  Legis. 

APHOBI8MU8  2. 

Firmamentum  Juris  Privati  tale  est.  Qui  injuriam  facit^  re 
utilitatem  aut  volnptatem  capita  exemplo  periculum.    Csoteii 
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utilitatis  ant  volnptatiB  illios  participes  non  flunt^  sed  exemplnin 
ad  86  pertinere  putant.  Itaque  facile  coeunt  in  consensum,  ut 
caveator  abi  per  Leges ;  ne  injuriao  per  vices  ad  singulos  red* 
eant.  Qaod  si  ex  ratione  temportim  et  commonione  culpoB  id 
eyeniat,  ut  ploribus  et  potentioribus  per  legem  aliquam  peri- 
culom  creetur  qoam  caveatar^  factio  solvit  legem;  quod  et 
sspefit.' 

APHOBISMUS   3. 

At  Jus  Privatum  sub  tutela  Juris  Publici  latet  Lex  enim 
cavet  civibus,  magistratus  legibus.  Ma^stratuum  autem  au- 
thoritaa  pendet  ex  majestate  imperii,  et  fabrica  politiie,  et 
l^bus  fundamentalibus.  Quare,  si  ex  ilia  parte  sanitas  fuerit 
et  recta  constitution  leges  erunt  in  bono  usu;  sin  minus,  parom 
in  iis  prssidii  erit. 


^  The  doctrine  of  this  aphorism  leeemblet  that  of  Hobbes,  loasmiicli  as  there  b  no 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  moral  ideas  lie  at  the  root  of  ciTH  rights.  All  the 
cTidence  of  which  the  nature  of  the  subiect  admits  tends  to  show  that  sodetj  has 
always  been  held  together,  not  by  fear,  Imt  t»y  notions  more  or  less  perfectly  developed 
of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong ;  and  to  assert  that  in  the  absence  at  any 
snch  notions  selfish  fear  could  serve  as  the  "  flrmamentum  juris  priyati,**  is  at  best 
to  assert  that  which  never  has  been  proved  and  never  can  be. 

Of  course  It  Is  not  meant  to  deny  that  fear  is  the  principle  by  means  of  which  the 
moral  force  of  society  becomes  efficient  in  the  repression  of  crime. 

[That  a  notion  of  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  in  general  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  our  notions  of  indivldnal  rights  and  wrongs ;  that  when  we  think  of  one 
man  as  doing  an  injury  to  another,  we  think  of  him  as  doing  something  not  only  in 
its  eAct  hurtftU,  but  in  its  nature  upjust ;  I  do  not  think  Bacon  would  -have  denied. 
That  In  the  absence  of  any  such  notion  the  interest  which  all  men  have  in  protection 
teem  injury  would  lead  them  to  concur  in  the  measures  necessary  to  secure  protec- 
tion to  each,  he  would  not,  I  think,  have  affirmed.  But  such  questions  did  not  enter 
into  the  practical  problem  with  which  he  had  to  deal ;  which  was  this :  Given  our 
common  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  Jus  and  injuria,  with  all  their  constituent  ele- 
ments, what  is  the  principle  by  which  they  are  made  to  bear  upon  the  protection  of 
Individuab  ?  To  thb  he  answers :  It  b  the  interest  which  each  individual  has  in  being 
himself  protected.  That  the  penonal  interest  would  be  insufficient  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  **  moral  Idea  **  to  stimulate  and  support  it,  b  probably  true ;  for  we  see 
that  actions  the  most  dangerous  to  society,  if  committed  by  madmen,  and  therefore 
not  ol)iects  of  moral  disapprobation,  are  exempted  from  punbhment ;  the  necessity  of 
self-defence  requiring  only  that  measures  be  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  them, 
and  the  sense  of  justice  refiising  to  sanction  any  further  severity.  But  that  the 
*«  moral  Idea,**  unassisted  by  the  sense  of  personal  interest,  could  be  still  less  relied  upon 
as  a  <*  flrmamentum  privati  juris,**  seems  to  me  still  more  certain ;  for  we  see  that  the 
penalties  exacted  or  denounced  by  the  laws,  though  proportioned  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy to  the  danger  of  the  offence,  bear  no  proportion  at  all  to  the  moral  disapprobation 
of  which  it  b  the  object  Actions  which  are  morally  wrong  in  the  highest  degree,  if 
they  be  such  as  every  man  may  protect  himself  against,  are  not  punbhed  at  all. 
Actions  which  the  moral  sense  scarcely  condemns,  if  such  that  the  geueral  permission 
of  them  would  entail  a  general  insecurity  of  property,  are  punished  with  great  severity. 
And  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  to  make  an  action  seem  a  fit  object  of  punishment, 
there  must  be  tomethiw;  morally  oflRpnsive  In  It,  but  that  the  nature  and  amount  of 
punishment  varies  according  to  the  interest  of  society  in  preventing  it,  and  the  difiB- 
culty  of  effecting  that  end.  Men  are  not  content  with  less  severity  than  they  think 
pecessaiy  for  their  protection,  nor  do  they  feel  justified  in  using  more. — J,  S,] 
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APHOBISMUS   4. 

Neqae  tamen  Jus  Publicum  ad  hoc  tantum  spectat,  ut  ad- 
datur  tanquam  custos  Juri  Privato,  ne  illud  violetur^  atque  ut 
cessent  injuria ;  sed  extenditur  etiam  ad  religionem  et  arma 
et  disciplinam  et  pmamenta  et  opea^  denique  ad  omnia  circa 
Bene  Esse  civitatis. 

APHOBISMUS  5. 

Finis  enim  et  scopus  quem  leges  intueri^  atque  ad  quern 
jussiones  et  sanctiones  suas  dirigere  debent,  non  alius  est  quam 
ut  cives  foeliciter  degant  Id  fiet^  si  pietate  et  religione  recte 
instituti;  moribus  honesti;  armis  adversus  hostes  extemos 
tuti;  legum  auxilio  adversus  seditiones  et  privatas  injurias 
muniti ;  imperio  et  magistratibus  obsequentes ;  copiis  et  opibus 
locupletes  et  florentes  fuerint.  Harum  autem  rerum  instru* 
menta  et  neryi  sunt  leges. 

APHOBISMUS  6. 
Atque  hunc  finem  optimss  leges  assequuntur,  plurim»  vero 
ipsarum  aberrant.  Leges  enim  mirum  in  modum,  et  maximo 
intervallo,  inter  se  differunt;  ut  ali»  excellant;  ali»  medio- 
criter  se  habeant;  alias  prorsus  yitiosae  sint  Dictabimus  igitur, 
pro  judicii  nostri  modulo ,  quasdam  tanquam  Legum  Leges,  ex 
quibus  informatio  peti  possit,  quid  in  singulis  legibus  bene 
aut  perperam  positum  aut  constitutum  sit. 

APHOBISMUS    7. 

Antequam  vero  ad  corpus  ipsum  legum  particularlum  deve- 
niamus^  perstringemus  paucis  virtutes  et  dignitates  l^um  in 
genere.  Lex  bona  censeri  possit,  qu»  sit  intimatiane  certa ; 
prmceptojusta ;  executione  commoda;  cum  forma  politUB  cmgrua; 
et  generans  virtutem  in  subdiHi. 

TITULUS  L 
De  Prima  Digrdtate  Legum,  %d  iint  Cert(B. 

APHOBISMUS   8. 

Legis  tantum  interest  ut  certa  sit,  ut  absque  hoc  neo  Justa 
esse  possit.  Si  enim  incertam  vocem  det  tuba,  quis  se  parabit  ad 
bellum  f  ^  Similiter;  si  incertam  vocem  det  lex,  quis  se  parabit 
ad  parendum?  Ut  moneat  igitur  oportet,  priusquam  feriat 
Etiam  illud  recte  positum  est ;  aptimam  esse  legem,  quce  minimum 
relinquit  arbitrio  judicis^ :  id  quod  certitude  ejus  pnestat 

1  1  Corintli.  xiv.  8.  '  Ariat  Rhet  L  1. 
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APHOBI8MUS   9. 

Duplex  legum  Incertitude:  altera,  ubi  lex  nulla  prae- 
scribitur ;  altera,  ubi  ambigua  et  obscura.  Itaque  de  Casibus 
Omiseis  a  lege  primo  dioendum  est;  ut  in  his  etiam  inveniatur 
aliqua  norma  Certitudinis. 

De  Casibus  Omissis  a  Lege. 
APHOBISinJS    10. 

Angustia  prudential  humanse  casus  omnes  quos  tempus  re- 
pent non  potest  capere.  Non  raro  itaque  se  ostendunt  casus 
omissi  et  novi«  In  hujusmodi  casibus  triplex  adhibetur  rente- 
dium,  sive  supplementum ;  vel  per  processum  ad  simiUa ;  vel 
per  usum  exemphrumy  Ucet  in  kgem  non  codluerint;  vel  per 
jurisdictiones  qtuB  statuuni  ex  arbitrio  boni  viri  et  secundum 
discretionem  sanam;  sive  iUss  Curise  fuerint  Prastorias  sive 
Censorial 

De  Proeessu  ad  StmiHa^  et  Extensionibus  Legum. 
APHOBISMDS    II. 

In  Casibus  Omissis  deducenda  est  norma  legis  a  similibus ; 
sed  caute,  et  cum  judicio.  Circa  quod  servandae  sunt  regulae 
sequentes.  Ratio  prolifica.  Consuetude  sterilis  esto,  nee  generet 
casus.  Itaque  quod  contra  rationem  juris  receptum  est,  vel 
etiam  ubi  ratio  ejus  est  obscura,  non  trahendum  est  ad  conse- 
quentiauL' 

APHOBISMUS    12. 

Bonum  publicum  insigne  rapit  ad  se  casus  omissos.  Quam- 
obrem  quando  lex  aliqua  reipublicas  conmioda  notabiliter  et 
majorem  in  modum  intuetur  et  procurat,  Interpretatio  ejus 
extensiya  esto  et  amplians. 

APHOBISMUS    13. 

Durum  est  torquere  leges,  ad  hoc  ut  torqueant  homines. 
Non  placet  igitur  extendi  leges  poenales,  multo  minus  capitales, 
ad  delicta  noya.  Quod  si  crimen  vetus  fuerit  et  leg^bus  notmn ; 
sed  prosecutio  ejus  incidat  in  casum  noTum,  a  legibus  non  pro- 
visum ;  omnino  recedatur  a  placitis  juris  potius  quam  delicta 
maneant  impunita. 

>  «<Qaod  contra  ntioneni  juris  receptum  est,  non  est  producendum  ad  conse- 
quentia.** — Paulus,  D,  141.,  Ff.  De  Div.  Reg.  JTor.  It  may  be  remailEed  that,  al- 
tiiough  the  phrase  **  ad  consequentias  **  Is  used  as  well  as  *<  ad  consequentia,"  yet 
ihere  seems  to  be  no  autbority  for  **  ad  consequentiam." 
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APHOBISHUS    14. 

In  statutis  quae  Jus  Commune  (prsesertim  circa  ea  quad  fre- 
quenter inddunt^  et  diu  coaluerunt)  plane  abrogant,  non  placet 
procedi  per  eimilitudinem  ad  casus  omissos.  Quando  enim  res- 
publica  tota  lege  diu  caruerit,  idque  in  casibus  ezpressis^parum 
periculi  est  si  casus  omissi  expectent  remedium  a  statute  nova 

▲PHOBISMUS   15. 

Statuta  qu»  manifesto  TemporU  Leges  fuere  atque  ex  occa- 
sionibus  reipublic®  tunc  invalescentibus  natad^  mutata  ratione 
temporum,  satis  habent  si  se  in  propriis  casibus  sustinere 
possint;  praeposterum  autem  esset^  A  ad  casus  omissoe  ullo 
modo  traherentur. 

APH0BISMU8   16. 

Consequential  non  est  consequenlia ;  sed  sisti  debet  exten^o 
intra  casus  proximos.  Alioqui  labetur  paulatim  ad  dissimilia; 
et  magis  valebunt  acumina  ingeniorum,  quam  authoritatee 
legum. 

APHOBISMUS    17. 

In  legibus  et  statutis  bvevioris  stili,  extensio  facienda  est 
liberiuB.  At  in  illis  quae  sunt  enumeratiya  casuum  particu- 
larium,  cautius.  Nam  ut  exceptio  firmat  vim  legis  in  casibus 
non  exceptisy  ita  enumeratio  infirmat  earn  in  casibuB  non  enu- 
meratis. 

APHOBISMUS   18. 

Statutum  Explanatorium  claudit  riyos  statuti  prioris^  nee 
recipitur  postea  extensio  in'alterutro  statute.  Neque  enim  £fi- 
cienda  est  tuper^exUntio  a  judice,  ubi  semel  ccepit  fieri  extensio 
a  lege. 

APHOBISMUS    19. 

Solennitas  Yerbonun  et  Actorum  non  recipit  extensionem 
ad  similia.  Perdit  enim  naturam  solennis,  quod  transit  a  more 
ad  arbitrium;  et  introductio  noyorum  corrumpit  majestatem 
yeterum. 

APHOBISMUS   20. 

Procliyis  est  extensio  legis  ad  casus  post-natoe ;  qui  in  rerum 
natura  non  fuerunt  tempore  legis  lataa.  Ubi  enim  casus  ex- 
primi  non  poterat^  quia  tunc  nuUus  erat^  casus  omissus  habetur 
pro  expressOj  si  similis  fuerit  ratio. 

Atque  de  Extensionibus  Legum  in  Casibus  Omissis  base 
dicta  sint :  nimc  de  usu  Exemplorum  dicenduuL 
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De  JExemplis,  et  usu  earum^ 

APHOBISMUS   21. 

De  ExempliB  jam  dicendum  est^  ex  quibus  Jub  hauriendum 
eity  ubi  Lex  deficit.  Atque  de  Consuetudine,  qus  Legis  species 
est,  deque  Exemplis  qun  per  frequentem  UBom  in  consuetu- 
dinem  transieront,  tanquam  Legem  Tadtam,  suo  loco  dicemua. 
Nunc  autem  de  exemplis  loquimur  qusD  raro  et  sparsim  inteiv 
yeniunt,  nee  in  le^  vim  coaluerunt ;  quando  et  qua  cautione 
norma  Juris  ab  ipsis  petenda  sit,  cum  Lex  deficiat. 
APHOBISMUS  22. 

Exempla  a  temporibus  bonis  et  moderatis  petenda  sunt ;  non 
tyrannicis,  aut  factiosis,  aut  dissolutis.     Hujusmodi  exempla 
temporis  partus  spurii  sunt,  et  magis  nocent  quam  decent. 
APHOBISMUS  23. 

In  exemplis,  recentiora  habenda  sunt  pro  tutioribus.  Quod 
enim  paulo  ante  fiEtctum  est,  unde  nuUiun  sit  secutum  incom- 
modum,  quidni  iterum  repetatur  ?  Sed  tamen  minus  habent 
authoritatis  recentia ;  et  si  forte  res  in  melius  restitui  opus  sit, 
recentia  exempla  magis  sssculum  suum  sapiunt  quam  rectam 
rationem. 

APHOBISMUS  24. 

At  TCtustiora  exempla  caute,  et  cum  delectu,  recipienda. 
Decursus  siquidem  aetatis  multa  mutat;  ut  quod  tempore 
yideatur  antiquum,  id  perturbatione  et  inconformitate  ad 
prsesentia  sit  plane  novum.  Medii  itaque  temporis  exempla 
sunt  optima,  vel  etiam  talis  temporis  quod  cum  tempore 
currente  plurimum  conveniat;  quod  aliquando  prssstat  tem* 
V  pus  remotius  magis  quam  in  proximo. 

>  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  principle  on  which  the  EngUsh  courts  haye  i»o- 
ceeded, — namely,  that  a  decision  on  a  point  not  previously  decided  on  is  to  be  accepted 
merely  as  a  declaration  of  an  already  existing  law  virtually  contained  in  the  unwritten 
corpus  Juris  entitled  the  Common  Law,  has  had  the  effect  of  giving  nearly  equal 
weight  to  all  cases  decided  by  a  competent  tribunal.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in 
the  history  of  French  jurisprudence  that  great  uncertainty  has  existed  as  to  the  degree 
of  authority  to  which  a  <«  res  JudicaU  "  was  entitled ;  the  principle  that  **  res  judicato 
pro  veritate  accipitur  "  extending  only  to  the  parties  between  whom  the  actual  decision 
was  had.  Thus  it  is  related  that  De  Thou  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  when  it  was 
mentioned  that  in  a  case  similar  to  the  one  before  him  a  decree  had  been  given  in 
fkvour  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  *<  C*est  bon  pour  lul; "  implying  that  it  was  not  of 
authority  in  any  other  case.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  habit 
of  distingutshlug  the  decisions  to  the  principle  of  which  it  intended  to  give  force  of  law 
fh>m  other  decisions,  by  a  more  solemn  form  of  delivering  judgment ;  thereby  in  effisct 
claiming  what  our  courts  have  never  claimed,  namely,  a  power  of  making  new  law. 
A  collection  has  been  published  of  these  quasi-legislative  decisions,  with  the  title  of 
"  Arrets  rendus  en  robe  rouge.**  It  is  evident  that  the  practice  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  which  was  probably  followed  by  other  of  the  French  Parliaments,  escapes  from 
some  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  English  theory. 
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APH0BI8HUS   25i 

.  Intra  fines  exempli,  vel  citra  potiufl,  ee  cohibeto,  nee  illos 
ullo  modo  excedito.  Ubi  enim  non  adest  Norma  Legis,  onmia 
quasi  pro  suspectis  habenda  simt.  Itaque,  ut  in  obscuris, 
minimum  sequitor. 

APHOBISMUS  26. 

Cavendum  ad  exemplorum  Fragmentis  et  Compendiis ;  atque  — 
integrum  exemplum  et  universus  ejus  processus  introspiciendus. 
Si  enim  incivile  sit,  nisi  tota  lege  perspecta,  de  parte  ejus  judi- 
care^  multo  magis  hoc  yalere  debet  in  exemplis;  qus  ancipitis 
sunt  usus,  nisi  valde  quadrent 

APHOBISMUS  27. 

In  exemplis  plurimum  interest,  per  quas  manus  transierint  et 
transacta  sint-  Si  enim  apud  scribas  tantum  et  ministros 
justitite,  ex  cursu  curiie,  absque  notitia  manifesta  superiorum, 
obtinuerint;  autetiam  apud  errorummagistrumpopulimi;  con-  — 
culcanda  sunt  et  parri  facienda.  Sin  apud  senatores  aut 
judices  aut  curias  principales  ita  sub  oculis  posita  fuerint,  ut 
necesse  fuerit  ilia  approbatione  judicum,  saltem  tacita,  munita 
fuisse,  plus  dignationis  habent 

APHOBISMUS  28. 

Exemplis  qu»  publicata  fuerint,  utcunque  minus  fuerint 
in  usu,  cum  tamen  sermonibus  et  disceptationibus  homintmi 
agitata  et  ventilata  exiiterint,  plus  authoritatis  tribuendum. 
Quad  vero  in  scriniis  et  archivis  manserunt  tanquam  sepulta, 
et  palam  in  oblivionem  transierunt,  minus,  Exempla  enim, 
sicut  aqu89,  in  profluente  sanissima. 

APHOBISMUS   29. 

Exempla  qu8B  ad  leges  spectant,  non  placet  ab  historids  peti ; 
sed  ab  actis  publicis  et  traditionibus  diligentioribus.  Versatur 
enim  infoelicitas  qu»dam  inter  historicos  vel  optimos,  ut  legibus 
et  actis  judicialibus  non  satis  inmiorentur ;  aut  si  forte  diligen- 
tiam  quandam  adhibuerint,  tamen  ab  authenticis  longe  varient 
APHOBISMUS   30. 

Exemplimi  quod  setas  contemporanea  aut  proxima  respui,t 
cum  casus  subinde  recurreret,  non  facile  admittendum  est. 
Neque  enim  tantum  pro  illo  facit  quod  homines  illud  quan- 
doque  usurparunt,  quam  contra,  quod  experti  reliquerunt 

>  '*  Indole  est,  Disi  toU  lege  penpectl,  oni  aUqoA  particaUi(}ui  piopoiit4  JtuUcan 
vel  rcspondere."— Ce2iM,  2>.  I  8.  24. 
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APHOBISMU8  31. 

Exempla  in  consilium  adhibentur^  non  utique  jubent  aub 
imperant  Igitur  ita  regantur,  ut  auihoritas  praeteriti  temporis 
flectatur  ad  tistan  pnesentis. 

Atque  de  Informatione  ab  Exemplis^  ubi  Lex  defidt,  haec 
dicta  sint.     Jam  dicendum  de  Curiis  PraetoriiB  et  Censoriis. 

De  Curiis  Prcetoriis  et  Censoriis^ 
AFHORISMUS   32. 

Curife  sunto  et  jurisdictiones^  quse  statuant  ex  arbitrio  boni 
viri  et  discretione  sana,  ubi  legis  norma  deficit     Lex  enim 

'  M.  Boullletmnarks  that  every  one  who  has  commented  on  this  tract  of  Bacon's  has 
condemned  the  Institution  of  these  Courts.  M.  Dupln  Is  evidently  much  perplexed  hy 
them.  **  Hie  mera  Utopia  proponltur  "  Is  the  commencement  of  his  note  on  the  thirty- 
second  aphorism.  Doubtless  it  is  odd  that  in  Inquiring  how  the  law  may  he  made 
certain  Bacon  should  have  iutroduced  two  Courts,  of  which  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racter Is  the  absence  of  any  kiod  of  certainty.  But  to  every  one  who  Is  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  English  law,  it  is  manifest  that  Bacon's  intention  was  to  give  an 
idealised  description  of  the  Court  of  Star-Chamber,  and  of  the  equity  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Of  the  two  institutions  which  he  thus  indirectly  praises  it 
is  not  necessary  to  say  much.  The  Court  of  Star-Chamber,  though  of  use  In  parti- 
cular cases  was  unquestionably  on  the  whole,  an  instrument  of  injustice  and  op* 
l>res8ion  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand.  If  equity  had  continued  to  be  as  indeflnite  as  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  <** curiae  praetorUe,**  it  would  soon  have  become  a  more  intolerable 
evil  thfln  any  which  It  could  have  been  applied  to  relieve. 

[The  apparent  inconsistency  of  introducing  these  discretionary  tribunals  Into  a 
scheme  specially  designed  to  make  the  operation  of  the  law  certain,  admits,  in  my 
opinion,  of  a  satisfactory  explanation.  The  uncertainty  of  the  law  is  iujurious  in  two 
ways.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  lead  me  to  expect  that  if  I  observe  certain  prescribed 
conUltions,  my  liberty  will  not  be  interfered  with ;  and  when  I  think  I  have  observed 
them,  It  may,  by  some  arbitrary  or  unexpected  Interpretation,  take  me  up  and  send  me 
to  prison.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  lead  me  to  expect  protection  against  particular 
kinds  of  injury,  or  (failing  protection)  redress ;  and,  fh>m  some  defect  in  its  pro- 
visions, it  may  fail  to  prevent  the  iryury  or  to  afford  the  redress.  The  first  kind  of 
uncertainty  resides  in  the  interpretation,  the  second  in  the  fhiming,  of  the  law  ;  and 
against  both  It  Is  necessary,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  provide.  The  perfect  remedy  is  a  code 
of  laws  so  framed  as  to  provide  expressly  for  eveiy  possible  case,  coupled  with  a  rule  of 
interpretation  which  leaves  no  discretion  whatever  to  the  judge.  But  this  is  for  Uto- 
pia. No  lawgiver  can  perfectly  foresee  either  the  conditions  of  cases  or  the  effect  of 
words.  Laws  will  therefore  pass  occasionally,  which.  If  strictly  construed,  will  punish 
the  man  whom  they  were  intended  to  protect,  and  protect  the  man  whom  they  were 
intended  to  punish.  To  correct  such  errors,  a  discretion  must  be  allowed  somewhere 
in  the  administration  of  the  law ;  and  the  question  is,  where  ?  According  to  Baoon^ 
scheme,  the  necessary  discretion  Is  to  be  confided,  not  to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  but  to 
others  specially  constituted  for  the  purpose,  and  acting  under  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions specially  framed  to  prevent  them  from  abusing  It ;  lest,  in  correcting  one  kind  oi 
uncertainty,  uncertainties  of  another  kind  be  introduced.  What  these  restrictions 
and  regulations  should  be,  the  rest  of  the  section  is  occupied  in  explaining. 

Now,  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  law  by  the  exercise  of  this  kind  of  discretion  was  the 
proper  function  of  the  Star- Chamber  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  and  I  see  no  occasion 
to  seek  ftirther  for  Bacon*s  motive  in  introducing  **  an  idealised  description  *'  of  those 
Courts,  —  or,  I  should  rather  say,  a  description  of  two  Courts  constituted  as,  in  a  per- 
feet  administrative  system,  the  Star-Chamber  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  ought  to  be. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  actual  Star-Chamber,  we  are  not  to  foiget  that  Bacon 
was  not  the  only  eminent  j  urist  who  approved  of  it    Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  the  fourth  book 
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(ut  antea  dictum  est)  non  sofficit  casibus;  sed  ad  ea  quaB 
plcmnque  accidunt  aptatur.  Sapientissima  autem  res  Tempus' 
(ut  ab  antiquis  dictum  est),  et  novorum  casuum  quotidie  author 
et  inventor. 

APHOBISHUS  33. 
Interveniunt  autem  noyi  casus,  et  in  Criminalibus,  qui  poena 
indigent ;  et  in  Civilibus,  qui  auxilio.     Curias  quae  ad  priora 
ilia  respiciunt,  Ccnsorias ;   quae  ad  posteriora,  PrcBtorias  appel- 
lamus. 

APHOBISMUS   34. 

Habento  Curias  Censorias  jurisdictionem  et  potestatem,  non 
tantum  nova  delicta  puniendi,  sed  etiam  pcenas  a  legibus  con- 
stitutas  pro  delictis  veteribus  augendi ;  si  casus  foerint  odiosi  et 
enormes,  modo  non  sint  capitales.  Enorme  enim  tanquam 
novum  est. 

APHOBISMUS    35. 

Habeant  similiter  Curas  Praetorise  potestatem,  tam  subve- 

of  his  Itutituieg,  which  was  written  in  his  old  age,  when  he  was  regarded  as  the  great 
champion  of  the  people  against  the  Crown,  speaks  of  it  in  terms  as  fkvourable  as  ever 
Bacon  did.  **  It  is  the  most  honourable  Court  **  (he  says) — "  our  parliament  excepted 
— that  is  in  the  Christian  world,  both  in  respect  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court,  and  of  their 
honourable  proceeding  according  to  their  just  jurisdiction,  and  the  ancient  and  just  orders 
of  the  Court."  And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  modem  constitutional  writers  have 
judged  of  it  too  hastily  from  the  accidental  and  exceptional  circumstances  which  led  to 
its  abolition.  It  was  an  instrument  of  government  When  the  government  was  oppressive 
and  uz^just,  it  was  an  instrument  of  oppression  and  injustice.  So,  also,  at  many  periods 
of  our  history  have  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  been.  But  if  we  would  know  whether 
a  Court  constituted  like  the  Star-Chamber  had  any  necessary  tendency  to  become  an 
instrument  of  oppression,  we  must  consider  it  in  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  con- 
stitution. Was  it  in  any  especial  manner  under  the  command  of  the  Crown  ?  Cer- 
tainly not :  it  was  under  the  command  of  the  Crown  so  &r  only  and  so  long  only  as 
the  whole  powers  of  government  were  under  the  command  of  the  Crown.  So  fur  and 
so  long  as  the  King  could  appoint  his  own  ministers  and  maintain  them  and  carry  on 
the  government  with  them  in  spite  of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  far  and  so  long  he 
could  exercise  an  cflfectual  control  over  the  proceedings  of  a  Court  constituted  like  the 
Star-Charaber ;  no  farther  and  no  longer.  Tbe  body  of  the  Court  was  composed  of 
the  chief  officers  of  the  government;  less  than  eight  did  not  make  a  quorum; 
their  proceedings  were  public ;  each  member  gave  bis  own  sentence  with  the  reasons ; 
the  minority  decided ;  the  decree  was  solemnly  recorded.  As  soon  as  the  theory  of  a 
responsible  ministry  was  recognised,  and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment without  money  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  gave  the  people  an  effective 
check  upon  the  Crown,  they  would  have  had  a  check  equally  effective  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  court  of  justice  so  constituted.  Any  abuse  of  its  authority  would  have 
led  to  a  change  of  ministry,  and  to  the  transfer  of  that  authority  to  other  hands. 

With  regard  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  It  is  less  easy  to  say  how  it  would  have  worked 
had  its  jurisdiction  been  exercised  according  to  the  conditions  here  prescribed  for  the 
Curls  Prietoriie ;  one  of  which  is,  that  it  was  not  to  be  confided  to  a  single  man. 
«*  Curiff  lite"  (L  e.  Curiie  Censoris  et  Prteioria,  see  Aph.  36.)  "  unl  viro  ne  commit- 
tantur,  sed  ex  pluribus  constent.'*  And  in  specukting  upon  the  evil  which  it  might 
have  become  with  powers  so  indefinite,  we  must  not  forget  how  great  an  evil  it  has 
actually  become  in  consequence  of  the  rules  by  which  its  discretion  has  been  defined 
and  limited.  The  nearest  approach  to  certainty  attained  by  tbe  existing  system  appears 
to  be  the  certainty  of  damage  to  both  parties. — J,  S.] 

'  d  iLXijO^ffTaros  \ty6fjLtyQs  XP^^^^  ^^^^'^  — Xencph.  HeUenic.  ill.  3.  2» 
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niendi  contra  tigarem  Legis,  quam  supplendi  defectum  Legis. 
Si  enim  porrlgi  debet  remedium  ei  quem  lex  pneteriit ;  multo 
magis  ei  quem  vulneravit. 

APH0BISMU8   36. 

CuriiB  istie  Censorise  et  Prsetorias  omnino  intra  casus  enormea 
et  extraordinarios  se  continento ;  nee  jurisdictiones  ordinarias 
invadunto ;  ne  forte  tendat  res  ad  supplantationem  legis,  magis 
quam  ad  supplementum. 

APHOBISMUS   37. 

Jurisdictiones  istas  in  Supremis  tantum  Curiis  residento,  nee 
ad  Inferiores  communicantor.  Parum  enim  abest  a  potestate 
leges  condendi,  potestas  eas  supplendi  aut  extendendi  aut 
moderandL 

APHOBISMUS  38. 

At  CurifB  illffi  uni  viri  ne  committantur,  sed  ex  pluribus  con- 
stent.  Nee  decreta  exeant  cum  silentio ;  sed  judices  sententis 
6U8B  rationes  adducant,  idque  palam  atque  astante  corona ;  nt 
quod  ipsa  potestate  sit  liberum,  fama  tamen  et  existimatione  sit 
circumscriptum. 

APHOBISMUS  39. 

Bubric®  Sanguinis  ne  sunto ;  nee  de  capitalibus,  in  quibus- 
cunque  curiis,  nisi  ex  lege  nota  et  certa  pronunciato.     Indixit 
enim  mortem  Deus  ipse  prius ;  postea  inflixit.     Nee  vita  eri- 
pienda  nisi  ei  qui  se  in  suam  vitam  peccare  prius  nosset 
APHOBISMUS  40. 

In  Curiis  Censoriis  calculum  tertium  dato ;  ut  judicibus  non 
imponatur  necessitas  aut  absolvendi  aut  condemnandi;  sed 
etiam  ut  non  liqvere  pronunciare  possint.  Etiam  censoria  non 
tantum  pcena,  sed  et  nota  esto ;  scilicet  quse  non  infligat  suppli- 
cium,  sed  aut  in  admonitionem  desinat,  aut  reos  ignominia  leyi 
et  tanquam  rubore  castiget. 

APHOBISMUS  41. 
In  Curiis  Censoriis,  omnium  magnorum  criminum  et  scele- 
rum  actus  inchoati  et  medii  puniuntor;  licet  non  sequatur 
eSectus  consummatus  ^ ;  isque  sit  earum  curianmi  usus  vel 
maximus;  cum  et  severitatis  intersit,  initia  scelerum  puniri; 
et  clementise,  perpetrationem  eorum  (puniendo  actus  medios) 
intercipL 

*  Of  the  Star-Chamber,  Bacon  has  said,  in  his  HuUny  of  Henry  FIl,  that  It  took 
cognisance  of  *<  forces,  fhiuds,  crimes  various  of  stellionate,  and  the  inchoations  or 
middle  acts  towards  crimes  capital  or  heinous,  not  actually  committed  or  perpetrated." 
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APHOBISMUS  42. 
Cavendum  inprimis^  ne  in  Curiis  Prstoriis  prflebeator  auxi- 
llum  in  casibns   quos  lex  non  tarn  omisit^   quam  pro  levibus 
contempsit^  aut  pro  odiosis  remedio  indignoe  judicavit. 

APHOBISMUS  43. 

Maxime  omnium  interest  Certitudinis  Legum  (de  qua  nunc 
^mus),    ne    CurisB  Prsetorise   intumescant  et  exundent   in 
tantum,  ut  prsetextu  rigoris  legum  mitigandi,  etiam  robur  et 
nervos  iis  incidant  aut  laxent;  omnia  trabendo  ad  arbitrium. 
APHOBISMUS  44. 

Decemendi  contra  Statutum  Expreesum,  sub  ullo  sequitatis 
prsetextu,  Curiis  Prsetoriis  jus  ne  esto.  Hoc  enim  si  fieret. 
Judex  prorsus  transiret  in  Legislatorem,  atque  omnia  ex  arbi-* 
trio  penderent 

APHOBISMUS  45. 

Apud  nonnullos  receptum  est^  ut  jurisdictio  quss  decemit 
secundum  aequum  et  bonum^  atque  ilia  altera  quse  procedit 
secundum  jus  strictum,  iisdam  curiis  deputentur;  apud  alios 
autem,  ut  diversis.  Omnino  placet  curiarum  separatio.  Neque 
enim  seryabitur  distinctio  casuum^  si  fiat  commixtio  juris- 
dictionum ;  sed  Arbitrium  Legem  tandem  trahet« 
APHOBISMUS  46. 

Non  sine  causa  in  usum  venerat  apud  Komanos  Album  PrtB- 
tarts,  in  quo  praescripsit  et  publicavit  quomodo  ipse  jus  dicturus 
^sset.*  Quo  exemplo,  judices  in  Curiis  PrsBtoriis  regulas  sibi 
certas  (quantum  fieri  potest)  proponere  casque  publice  affigere 
debent  Etenim  optima  est  lex^  qu»  minimum  relinquit  arbi- 
trio  judicis ;  optimus  judex,  qui  minimum  sibi. 

Yerum  de  Curiis  istis  fusius  tractabimus,  cum  ad  locum  de 
Judiciis  veniemus;  obiter  tantum  jam  loculi  de  iis,  quatenus 
expediant  et  suppleant  Omissa  a  Lege. 

De  Retrospectione  Legum, 
APHOBISMUS  47. 

Est  et  aliud  genus  Supplementi  Casuum  Omissorum,  cum  lex 
legem  supervenit,  atque  simul  casus  omissos  trahit.     Id  fit  in 

>  "  Album  pnetoris  e«t  qiuedam  tabula  dealbata  poslta  pro  rortrls,  in  qui  propone* 
bantur  edicta  pnetoiia,  ut  fiicile  ez  eminent!  conspicerentur  et  legerentur." — Vetu9 
Glou.  d  Britsonio  laudat.  In  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word  it  signifies  a  collection  of 
the  formulae  by  means  of  which  actions  were  carried  on,  thus  corresponding  to  the 
register  of  writs  in  our  municipal  law.  The  edict  contained  a  good  deal  more  than  a 
mere  collection  of  formulc,  though  these  probably  constituted  a  portion  of  it. 
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legibus  sive  statutis  qua  retrospiciuhty  ut  vulgo  loquuntur; 
cujiis  generis  leges  raro  et  magna  cum  cautione  sunt  adhi- 
bencbe.     Neque  enim  placet  Janus  in  Legibus. 
APHOBISKUS  48. 

Qui  verba  aut  sententiam  legis  captione  et  fraude  eludit  et 
circumscribit,  dignus  est  qui  etiam  a  lege  sequente  innodetur. 
Igitur  in  casibus  firaudis  et  evasionis  dolosad,  justum  est  ut 
leges  retrospiciant,  atque  altene  alteris  in  subsidiis  sint;  ut 
qui  dolos  meditatur  et  eversionem  legum  pnesentium,  saltern 
a  futuris  metuat. 

APHORISMUS  49. 

Leges  quseactonun  et  instrumentorum  veras  intentiones 
contra  formularum  aut  solennitatum  defectus  roborant  et  con* 
firmant^  rectissime  praeterita  complectuntur.  Legis  enim  quse 
retrospicity  vitium  vel  prsBcipuum  est  quod  perturbet  At  hujus- 
modi  leges  confirmatorie  ad  pacem  et  stabilimentum  eorum  quas 
transacta  sunt  spectant.     Cavendum  tamen  est^  ne  convellantur 

res  judicata^. 

APHOBISMUS  50. 

Diligenter  attendendum,  ne  eas  leges  tantum  ad  prsBterita 
respicere  putentur,  quad  ante-acta  infirmant;  sed  et  ess  quae 
futura  prohibent  et  restringunt,  cum  prasteritis  necessario  con- 
nexa.  Veluti,  si  quae  lex  artificibus  aliquibus  interdicat,  ne 
mercimonia  sua  in  posterum  vendant ;  baec  sonat  in  posterum, 
sed  operatur  in  praeteritum ;  neque  enim  illis  alia  ratione  yictum 
quaerere  jam  integrum  est. 

APHOBISMUS  61. 

Lex  Declaratoria  omnis^  licet  non  habet  verba  de  prasterito, 
tamen  ad  praeterita^  ipsa  vi  declarationis^  omnino  trabitur.  Non 
enim  tum  incipit  interpretatio  cum  declaratur>  sed  efficitur 
tanquam  contemporanea  ipsi  legi.  Itaque  Leges  Dedaratorias 
ne  ordinate^  nisi  in  casibus  ubi  leges  cum  justitia  retrospicere 
possiut. 

Hie  vero  cam  partem  absolvimus^^quaB  tractat  de  Incertitudine 
Legum  ubi  invenitur  lex  nulla.  Jam  dicendum  est  de  altera 
ilia  parte^  ubi  scilicet  lex  extat  aliqua,  sed  perplexa  et  obscura. 

De  Obscuritate  Legum* 
APHOBISMUS  52. 

Obscuritas  Legum  a  quatuor  rebus  originem  ducit ;  vel  ab 
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accumulatume  Ugum  nimiay  praBsertim  admixtis  obsoletis ;  vel  a 
descriptione  earum  ambigua  aut  minus  perspicua  et  dilucida ;  yel 
a  modis  enucleandi  juris  neglectis  aut  non  bene  institutis ;  vel 
denique  a  contradzctione  et  vacillatione  judictorum* 

De  Accumulatione  Lcgum  nimia, 

APHOBISMUS  53. 

Dicit  Propheta ;  Pluet  super  eos  laqtteos.^  Non  sunt  autem 
pejores  laquei  quam  laquei  legum,  prsesertun  poenalium;  si 
numero  immensse^  et  temporis  decursu  inutiles,  non  lucemam 
pedibus  prsbeant,  sed  retia  potius  objiciant 

APHOBISMT7S  54. 

Duplex  in  usum  venit  Statuti  Noyi  ($ondendi  ratio.  Altera 
statuta  priora  circa  idem  subjectum  confirmat  et  roborat ;  dein 
nonnuUa  addit  aut  mutat.  Altera  abrogat  et  delet  cuncta  qnsd 
ante  ordinata  sunt^  et  de  integro  legem  novam  et  uniformem 
substituit.  Placet  posterior  ratio.  Nam  ex  priore  ratione 
ordinationes  deveniunt  complicatas  et  perplexsB;  et  quod  instat, 
agitur  sane^  sed  Corpus  Legum  interim  redditur  vitiosum.  In 
posteriore  autem,  major  certe  est  adhibenda  diligentia,  dum  de 
lege  ipsa  deliberatur;  et  anteacta  scilicet  evolvenda  et  pensi- 
tanda  antequam  lex  feratur ;  sed  optime  procedit  per  Hoc  legum 
'  Concordia  in  futumm. 

APHOBISMUS  55. 
Erat  in  more  apud  Athenienses,  ut  contraria  legum  capita 
(quae  Anti-Nomias  vocant)  quotannis  a  sex  yiris  examinaren* 
tur ;  et  quse  reconciliari  non  poterant  proponerentur  populo,  ut 
de  illis  certum  aliquid  statueretur.*  Ad  quorum  exemplum,  ii 
qui  potestatem  in  singulis  politiis  legum  condendarum  habent, 
per  triennium,  aut  quinquennium,  aut  prout  videbitur,  Anti- 
Nomias  retractanto.  Esb  autem  a  yiris  ad  hoc  delegatis 
prius  inspiciantur  et  prsparentur,  et  demum  Comitiis  exhi- 
beantur ;  ut  quod  placuerit,  per  suffragia  stabiliatur  et  figatur. 

APHOBISMUS  56. 
Neque  yero  contraria  legum  capita  reconciliandi,  et  omnia  (ut 
loquimtur)  salvandi,  per  distinctiones  subtiles  et  quassitas,  nimis 

>  PwimxLG. 

'  Tbe  sex  tIH  here  mentioned  are  the  B^c/wBdrau  See  Schdman,  De  Com.  Athen. 
p.  259.  Tbe  word  Antinomla  is  used  in  tbe  sense  of  a  contradiction  between  different 
laws  by  Justinian.  In  Plutarcb  (Symposiaca,  ix.  IS.)  it  Is  nearly  equivalent  to  what 
Jurisconsults  designate  by  the  phrase  **  casus  perplexus.** 
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sedola  aat  anxia  cura  esto.  Ingenii  enim  hsec  tela  est ;  atqnd 
utcunque  modestiam  quandam  et  reverentiam  prsB  se  ferat,  inter 
noziatamen  censenda  est;  utpote  quse  reddat  corpus  univer- 
sum  legum  varium,  et  male  consutom.  Melius  est  prorsus  ut 
succumbant  deteriora,  et  mellora  stent  sola. 
APHOBISMUS  67. 
ObsoletsB  Leges  et  qu»  abierunt  in  desuetudinem,  non  minus 
quam  Anti-Nomias,  proponantur  a  delegatis  ex  officio  tollen- 
dffi.  Ciun  enim  Statutum  Expressum  regulariter  desuetudine 
non  abrogetur,  fit  ut  ex  contemptu  legum  obsoletanun  fiat 
nonnuUa  autboritatis  jactura  etiam  in  reliquis;  et  sequitur 
tormenti  illud  genus  Mezentii,  ut  Ugen  mvce  in  camplexu  mor^ 
tuarum  perimantur.  Atque  omnino  cavendiun  est  a  gangnena 
in  le^bus. 

APHOniSMUS  58. 
Quin  et  in  legibus  et  statutis  obsoletis^  nee  noviter  promul« 
gatis,  Curiis  Pnetoriis  interim  contra  eas  decemendi  jus  esto. 
Licet  enim  non  male  dictum  sit,  neminem  opartere  legibtu  esse 
sapientiarem^,  tamen  intelligatur  hoc  de  legibus  cum  eyigilent, 
non  cum  dormitent.  Contra  recentiora  vero  statuta  (qu®  juri 
publico  nocere  deprehenduntur)  non  utique  Prsetoribus,  sed 
Begibus,  et  Sanctioribus  Consiliis,  et  Supremis  Potestatibus^ 
auxilium  prsebendi  jus  esto ;  earum  e^ecutionem  per  edicta  aut 
acta  suspendendo,  donee  redeant  Comitia,  aut  hujusmodi  coetus 
qui  potestatem  habeant  eas  abrogandi ;  ne  salus  popuH  interim 
periclitetur.' 

■  BaooD  refers  perbips  to  D'Argentri^s  maxim,  <*StiiIta  videtur  nplentla  qus 
lege  vult  saplentlor  TiderL"  In  the  passage  fh>m  which  these  words  are  taken,  be  is 
condemning  the  presumption  of  judges  who  depart  from  the  text  on  the  pretence  of 
equity.     D*Argentr^  died  in  1590. 

Compare  Aristotle,  Rtaet  i.  15.  12.  t  Eat  Zn  rh  rStw  96iw»  vo^^tpw  fifruit  Am, 
rovT^  IffTiv  h  ^9  roif  iweuyovfUpou  v6iaois  hngyopt^uL  See  also  Clcon*k  speech, 
Thucyd,  lit  87.  The  *'  obllqua  oratio^*'  in  the  passage  quoted  fh>m  Aristotle  arises 
from  the  way  in  which  the  remaric  is  introduced :  namely,  as  what  might  be  said  by 
a  pleader  to  whom  the  letter  of  the  law  is  Csvourable. 

'  Here,  as  in  the  description  of  the  Curis  Censoriie  and  Pretoria^,  telSerenoe  is 
made  to  what  actually  existed  in  England  in  Bacon*s  time.  In  the  concluding  part 
of  this  aphorism  be  sanctions  the  doctrine  that  an  act  of  Parliament  may  provisionally 
at  least  be  suspended  or  set  aside  by  an  Order  in  CoundL  This  doctrine  was  un- 
doubtedly commonly  maintained  in  Bacon*s  time,  but  it  was  nevertheless  even  then 
protested  against 

[When  the  rights  of  the  people  were  not  sufficiently  secured  against  the  powers  of 
the  Crown,  and  therefore  to  weaken  those  powers  was  a  patriotic  obiect,  such  doctrines 
were  naturally  protested  against  For  when  the  Crown  could  successfully  and 
safely  abuse  the  powers  it  had,  the  evil  could  only  be  remedied  or  mitigated  by  taking 
them  away.  And  it  was  doubtless  by  restricting  iti  authority  In  matters  like  this  tbat 
the  people  were  in  fkct  enabled  to  win  the  game,  and  exact  sufficient  securities  fur 
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De  novis  DigesHs  Legum.^ 

APHOBISMUS  59. 

Quod  si  Leges  ali»  super  alias  accumulatae  in  tarn  vasta  ex- 
creyerint  voliunina,  aut  tanta  confusione  laboraverint^  ut  eas  de 
integro  retractare  et  in  corpus  sanum  et  habile  redigere  ex  usu 
sit;  id  ante  omnia  agito;  atque  opus  ejusmodi  opus  Eeroicum 
esto ;  atque  authores  talis  operis  inter  legislatores  et  instaura* 
tores  rite  et  merito  numerantor. 

APHOBISMUS  60. 

Hujusmodi  Legum  Expurgatio,  et  Digestum  Novum,  quin- 
que  rebus  absolvitur.  Primo,  omittantur  obsoleta,  quse  Jus- 
tinianus  antiqtuis  fabulas  vocat.'  Deinde,  ex  Anti-Nomiis 
recipiantur  probatissinue,  aboleantur  contrarise.  Tertio,  Ho- 
moio-Nomi»,  sive  leges  quae  idem  sonant  atque  nil  aliud  simt 
quam  iterationes  ejusdem  rei,  expungantur;  atque  una  quse- 
piam  ex  iis>  qu88  maxime  est  perfecta,  retineatur  vice  omnium. 
Quarto,  si  qu»  legum  nihil  determinent,  sed  quaestiones  tan- 
tum  proponant,  easque  relinquant  indecisas,  similiter  facessant. 
Postremo,  qu88  verbosse  inveniimtur  et  nimis  prolixce,  contra- 
hantur  magis  in  arcturi. 

APHOBISMUS  61. 

Omnino  vero  ex  usu  fuerit  in  Novo  Digesto  Legum,  leges 
pro  Jure  Communi  receptas,  quae  tanquam  immemoriales  sunt 
in  origine  sua,  atque  ex  altera  parte  statuta  de  tempore  in 
tempus  superaddita,  seorsum  digerere  et  componere;  cum  in 
plurimis  rebus  non  eadem  sit,  in  jure  dicendo.  Juris  Communis 
et  Statutorum  interpretatio  et  administratio.  Id  quod  fecit 
Trebonianus  in  Digesto  et  Codice.* 

ihenuelTCfl.  Bat  we  most  remember  that  throaghout  this  treatise  Bacon  assumes  the 
existence  of  a  government  otherwise  weU  constituted.  And  I  am  much  inclined  to 
think  that  these  securities  being  once  attained,  and  the  House  of  Commons  having 
in  ftct  a  veto  upon  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Crown,  such  an  authority  might  be  in- 
trusted to  the  government  both  safely  and  beneflclally.  Bacon  was  not  considering 
what  powers  could  be  exercised  eontiitutionalfy,  1.  e.  according  to  law  and  precedent, 
by  the  EngUth  government,  but  generally  what  powers  it  was  good  for  a  people  that 
the  governing  authority  should  have.  — /.  iS*.] 

>  This  section,  and  especially  the  64th  Aphorism,  Is  spoken  of  with  great  oommen- 
dation  by  perhaps  the  highest  authority  on  such  sul^ects.  See  Savigny  **  On  the 
Tocation  of  our  Time  to  Legislation,"  3d  edition,  p.  20. 

*  Institut  Prooem.  §  S.  The  great  bulk  of  Justinian's  IiutUutioHn  are  merely  a 
reproduction  of  those  of  Gains. 

*  The  Digest  consists  of  Excerpta  from  the  works  of  a  great  number  of  jurists,  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  connected  view  of  the  whole  of  the  Boman  law.  The  Codex  is 
a  collection  of  imperial  ordinances  most  of  which  relate  to  particular  cases,  but  are 
nevertheless  of  general  authority,  while  others  are  in  form  as  well  as  in  effect  legisU- 
tive  enactments. 

The  Dlgeit  cannot  be  nguMi  as  a  Corpus  of  customary  law :  we  find  in  every 

VOL.  I.  3  a 
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APHORIBBTOS  62. 

Vemm  in  hujusmodi  Legum  Regeneratione  atque  stractura 
nova»  veterum  legum  atque  librorom  legis  verba  prcwsus  et 
textum  retineto;  licet  per  centonea  et  portiones  exiguas  eaa 
excerpere  necesse  faerit:  Ea  deinde  ordine  contezito.  Etsi 
enim  fortasse  commodius  atque  etiam,  d  ad  rectam  ratiouem 
respicias,  melius  hoc  transigi  posset  per  textum  novum  quam 
per  hujusmodi  oonsarcinationem ;  tamen  in  I^bus^  non  tarn 
stilus  et  description  quam  Auihoritas^  et  hi:gus  patronus  Anti- 
quitas^  spectanda  est.  Alias  videri  possit  hujusmodi  opus  scho- 
lasticum  potius  quiddam  et  methodns,  quam  Corpus  L^gum 
Lnpeiantium. 

APHOBISMUB  63. 

Consuhum  fuerit  in  Novo  Digesto  Legum  vetera  volumina 
non  prorsus  deleri  et  in  oblivionem  cedere^  sed  in  bibliothecis 
saltern  manere ;  licet  usus  eorum  vulgaris  et  promiscuus  prohi- 
beatur.  Etenim  in  causis  gravioribus,  non  abs  re  ftierit  legum 
prsBteritarum  mutationes  et  series  oonsulere  et  inspicere;  ac 
certe  sollenne  est  antiquitatem  pnesentibus  aspergere.  Novum 
autem  hujusmodi  Corpus  Legum  ab  iis  qui  in  poUtiis  singulis 
habent  potestatem  legislatoriam  prorsus  confirmandnm  est;  ne 
forte^  pr»textu  veteres  leges  digerendi^  leges  nova  imponantur 
oceulto. 

APHOBISHUS  64. 

Optandum  esset  ut  hujusmodi  Legum  Instauratio  illis  tern- 
poribus  susdpiatur,  quae  antiquioribuSy  quorum  acta  et  opera 
retractant^  Uteris  et  rerum  cognitione  prsestiterint  Quod 
secus  in  opere  Justiniani  evenit  Inf celix  res  namque  est,  cum 
ex  judicio  et  delectu  setatis  minus  prudentis  et  eruditse  antiquo- 
rum  opera  mutilentur  et  recomponantnr.  Yeruntamen  saepe 
necessarium  est^  quod  non  optimum* 

Atque  de  Legum  Obscuritate^  qu»  a  nimia  et  confusa  earum 

portloD  of  it  continual  referenoet  to  every  source  of  law, — ^to  leges,  ptebfsclta,  edicta, 
senatib  consulta,  and  imperial  rescripts  and  constitutions,  as  well  as  to  jus  civile.  In 
the  narrow  sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  equivalent  to  immemorial  custom.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  Tribonianus  was  Justinian's  chief  instrument  in 
the  compilation  of  the  Vigest,  Codex,  and  the  InstituU;  The  first  of  these  three 
worlcs  is  the  greatest  in  eitent  and  importance.  It  was  drawn  up  by  a  commission  of 
seventeen  persons,  of  which  Tribonianus  was  the  head,  aa  he  was  likewise  of  the 
smaller  commissions  by  which  the  other  two  were  compiled.  By  the  Codtx  I  mean 
the  Codex  RepetUm  Pr^dectumh:  Tribonianus  was  not  at  the  head  of  the  commission 
by  which  the  original  Codex  was  drawn  up,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  his  dls- 
satisftction  at  this  circumstance  occasioned  the  revision. 
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accumulatione  fit,  haec  dicta  eint.    Jam  de  Deacriptione  earum 
Ambigua  et  Obecnra  dicendum. 

De  Descriptione  Legum  Perplexa  et  Obscura, 
APHOBISMUS  65. 

Descriptio  L^um  obscura  oritur,  aut  ex  loquacitate  et  ver- 
boeitate  earum ;  aut  rursus  ex  brevitate  nimia;  aut  ex  prologo 
legis  cum  ipeo  corpore  legis  pugnante. 

APHOBISMUS  66. 

De  obscuritate  Tero  legum  qpsd  ex  earum  deficriptione  praTa 
oritur,  jam  dicendum  est  Loquacitas  qu»  in  perscribendo 
leges  in  usum  venit,  et  prolixitas,  non  placet  Neque  enim 
quod  vult  et  captat  ullo  modo  assequitur,  sed  contrarium 
potius.  Cum  enim  casus  singulos  particulares  verbis  appositis 
et  propriis  persequi  et  exprimere  contendat,  majorem  inde 
sperans  certitudinem ;  e  contra  qussstiones  multiplices  parit 
de  verbis;  ut  diffidlius  procedat  interpretatio  secundum  sen- 
tentiam  legis  (quse  sanior  est  et  verior)  propter  strepitum 
Yerbonun. 

APHOBISMUS  67. 

Neque  propterea  nimis  concisa  et  affectata  brevitas,  ma- 
jestatis  gratia,  et  tanquam  magis  imperatoria,  probanda  est; 
prsesertim  his  ssBCulis,  ne  forte  sit  lex  instar  ReguUB  LesbuB.^ 
Mediocritas  ergo  assectandaest;  et  verborum  exquirenda  gene- 
ralitas,  bene  terminata;  qu»  licet  casus  comprehensos  non 
sedulo  persequatur,  attamen  non  comprehensos  satis  perspicue 
exdudat. 

APHOBISMUS  68. 

In  legibus  tamen  atque  edictis  ordinariis  et  politicis,  in 
quibus  ut  plurimum  nemo  jurisconsultum  adhibet,  sed  suo 
sensui  confidit,  omnia  fusius  explicari  debent,  et  ad  captum 
yulgi  tanquam  digito  monstrari. 

APHOBISMUS  69. 

Neque  nobis  prologi  legum,  qui  inepti  olim  habiti  sunt,  et 

'  '*  Letbia  rrgoU  dtcitur  quoties  prepostere,  non  ad  ratlonem  ikctiiin«  sed  ratio  ad 
factum  accommodatur.** — Enum.  Adag,  1.  93. 

Baoon*8  meaning  it,  that  If  the  law  be  too  conclwly  stated  It  may  be  bent  by  the 
interpretations  which  its  excessive  brevity  will  render  necessary,  so  as  to  operate  in  a 
way  which  the  legislator  did  not  contemplate.  This  will  more  clearly  appear  to  be  his 
meaning  finom  the  following  passage  from  the  Nieomachaan  Ethi€»t  v.  c  10.  to  which 
Erasmus  refers :  roG  7^  kofAtrrov  iiopUrrot  jrcU  6  k«u^  iaru^,  &ffwtp  jral  r^r  Afa^at 
olitoiofA^s  6  ftokifiiwos  kcu!Ak  In  building  with  irregularly  shaped  stones,  flexible 
rules  might  be  found  of  use^  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Lesbians  were  in  the  habit 
of  employing  them. 

3a  2 
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leges  introducont  diBpntantes  non  jubentes,  utique  placerent,  si 
priscos  mores  ferre  possemus.'  Sed  prolog!  isti  legum  plenin- 
que  (ut  nunc  sont  tempoxa)  necessario  adhibentiir,  non  tarn  ad 
explicationem  legis^  quam  instar  suasionis  ad  perferendam  legem 
in  Comitiis;  et  rorsus  ad  satisfaciendum  populo.  Quantum 
fieri  potest  tamen,  prologi  evitentur,  et  lex  incipiat  a  jussione. 

APHOBI8MU8  70. 

Intentio  et  sententia  le^,  licet  ex  praefationibus  et  pneam- 
bulis  (ut  loquuntur)  non  male  quandoque  eliciatur^  attamen 
latitudo  aut  extensio  ejus  ex  illis  minime  peti  debet  SsBpe 
enim  pmambulum  anipit  nonnulla  ex  maxime  plausibilibus  et 
speciosis  ad  exemplum,  ciun  lex  tamen  multo  plura  complecta- 
tur ;  aut  contra,  lex  restringit  et  limitat  complura,  cujus  iimita- 
tdonis  rationem  in  praeambulo  inseri  non  fuerit  opus.  Quare 
dimensio  et  latitudo  legis  ex  corpore  legis  petenda.  Nam  prse- 
ambulum  sspe  aut  ultra  aut  dtra  cadit 
APHOBISMUS  71. 

Est  vero  genus  perscribendi  leges  valde  Titiosum.  Cum 
scilicet  casus  ad  quem  lex  collimat  fuse  exprimitur  in  praeam* 
bulo ;  deinde  ex  yi  verbi  (talis)  aut  hujusmodi  relativi  corpus 
legis  retro  vertitur  in  pr»ambulum,  unde  praeambulum  inseritur 
et  incorporatur  ipsi  legi ;  quod  et  obscurum  est  et  minus  tutum, 
quia  non  eadem  adhiberi  consuevit  diligentia  in  ponderandis  et 
examinandis  verbis  prseambuli,  quae  adhibetur  in  corpore  ipsius 
legis. 

Hano  partem,  de  Incertitudine  legiun  quad  ex  mala  de- 
scriptione  ipsarum  ortum  habet,  fusius  tractabimus,  quando  de 
Interpretatione  legum  postea  agemus.  Atque  de  Descriplione 
legum  Obscura  haec  dicta  sint ;  jam  de  Modis  Enucleandi  Juris 
dicendmn. 

De  Modis  Enucleandi  Juris,  et  Tollendi  Ambigua. 

APHOBISMUS  72. 

Modi  Enucleandi  Juris  et  Tollendi  Dubia,  quinque  sunt. 
Hoc  enim  fit  aut  per  Perscriptiones  Judidorum  ;  aut  per  Scri- 
ptores  Authenticos ;  aut  per  Libros  Auxiliares ;  aut  per  PrtB^ 
lecHoTUs;   aut  per  Responsa  sive  ConsuUa  Prudentum*    Hsbo 

*  «  Jubeat,"  says  Seneca,  speaking  of  law,  <«  non  disputet    Nihil  videtnr  mihl  in< 
epUiu  quam  lex  cum  prologa" — Ep.  95. 
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omnia,  si  bene  instituantur,  pnesto  erunt  magna  legum  obscuri* 
tati  subsidia. 

De  Perscriptione  Judiciarunu 

APHOBI8MU8  73. 

Ante  omnia,  judida  redcUta  in  curiia  supremis  et  principalis 
bus  atqae  caiisls  gravioribus,  prassertim  dnbiis,  qoaeque  aliquid 
habent  difficnltatis  atit  novitatb,  diligenter  et  cum  fide  ex- 
cipiunto.  Judicia  enim  anchor®  legum  sunt,  ut  l^es  rei- 
public». 

APHOBISMUS  74. 
Modus  hujusmodi  judicia  excipiendi  et  in  scripta  referendi, 
talis  esto.  Casus  pra&cise,  judicia  ipsa  exacte,  perscribito; 
rationes  judiciorum,  quas  adduxerunt  judices,  adjicito ;  casuum 
ad  exemplum  adductorum  authoritatem  cum  casibus  principalis 
bus  ne  commisceto ;  de  advocatprum  perorationibus,  nisi  quid- 
piam  in  iis  fuerit  admodum  eximium,  sileto. 

APHOBISMUS  75. 
Personss  quas  hujusmodi  judicia  excipiant,  ex  advocatis 
maxime  doctis  simto,  et  honorarium  liberale  ex  publico  exci- 
piunto.  Judices  ipsi  ab  hujusmodi  perscriptionibus  abstinento; 
ne  forte  opinionibus  propriis  addicti,  et  authoritate  propria 
freti,  limites  referendarii  transcendant 

APHOBISMUS  76. 
Judicia  ilia  in  ordine  et  serie   temporis  digerito,  non  per 
methodum  et  titulos.     Sunt  enim  scripta  ejusmodi  tanquam 
historian  aut  narrationes  legum.     Neque  solum  acta  ipsa^  sed  et 
tempora  ipsorum,  judici  prudenti  lucem  praebent.. 

De  Scriptoribus  AiUhenticis^ 
APHOBISMUS  77. 

Ex  I^bus  ipeis,  qun  Jus  Commune  oonstituunt;  deinde 
ex  oonstitutionibus  sive  statutis;  tertio  loco  ex  judidis  per- 
scriptis.  Corpus  Juris  tantummodo  oonstituitor.    PrsBter  ilia, 
alia  audientica  aut  nulla  sunto,  aut  paroe  rectpiuntor. 
APHOBISMUS  78. 

Nihil  tarn  interest  CertitucUnis  Legum  (de  qua  nunc  tracta- 
mus)  quam  ut  scripta  authentica  intra  fines  moderates  coer- 
oeantur,  et  facessat  multitude  enormis  auihorum  et  doctorum 
in  jure ;  unde  laceratur  sententia  legum,  judex  fit  attonitus, 
processus  immortales,  atque  advocatus  ipse,  cum  tot  libros  per- 
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legere  et  vinoere  noa  poesit,  compendia  sectatur.  Glossa  for* 
tasse  aliqaa  bona,  et  ex  Bcriptoribus  classicis  pauci^  vel  potios 
Bcriptorum  paucorum  paucubd  portiones,  recipi  possint  pro  an- 
thenticis.  Reliquorum  nihilominuB  maneat  usus  nonnuUtts  in 
bibliothecis,  ut  eorum  tractatns  inspiciant  judices  aut  advocati, 
cum  opus  fuerit;  sed  in  causis  agendis,  in  foro  citare  eoe  non 
permittitor,  nee  in  authoritatem  transeunto. 

De  LibrU  AuxiHaribus. 

APHOBISMUS  79. 

At  Scientiam  Juris  et  Practicam  auziliaribos  libris  ne  nu- 
danto,  sed  potius  instruunto«^     C  sex  in  genere  sunta   Insti- 
tutiones.    De  Verborum  Significatione.    De  B^ulis  Juris.^ 
Antiquitates  Legum.     Summse.     Agendi  Formulas. 
APHOBISMUS  80. 

Pnsparandi  sunt  juvenes  et  novitii  ad  scientiam  et  ardua 
juris  altius  et  commodius  haurienda  et  imbibenda,  per  Institu- 
tiones.  Institutiones  illas  ordine  claro  et  perspicuo  componito. 
In  illis  ipsis  universum  Jus  Privatum  percurrito;  non  alia 
omittendo,  in  aliis  plus  satis  immorando,  sed  ex  singulis  qusedam 
breviter  delibando,  ut  ad  Corpus  Legum  perlegendum  acces- 
suro  nil  se  ostendat  prorsus  novtun,  sed  levi  aliqua  notione  pne- 
ceptum.  Jus  Publicum  in  Institutionibus  ne  attingito,  Terum 
illud  ex  fontibus  ipeds  hauriatur. 

APHOBISMUS  81. 

Commentarium  de  Yocabulis  Juris  conficito.  In  explicatione 
ipsorum,  et  sensu  reddendo,  ne  curiose  nimis  aut  laboriose  yer- 
sator.  Neque  enim  hoc  agitur,  ut  diffinitiones  verborum  quas- 
rantur  exacte,  sed  explicationes  tantum  quae  legendis  juris  libris 
viam  aperiant  faciliorem.  Tractatum  autem  istum  per  literas 
alphabeti  ne  digerito;  id  indici  alidu  relinquito;  sed  collo- 
centur  simul  verba  qtud  circa  eandem  f&ix  versantur,  ut  alteram 
alteri  sit  juvamento  ad  intelligendum. 

APHOBISMUS  82. 

Ad  Ceftitttdlnem  Legum  facit  (si  quid  aitod)  tmctatos  bo- 
nus et  diligens  de  Diversis  Kegulis  Juris.  Is  dignus  est,  qui 
maximls  ingetiSs  et  prudentissimis  jure-cdnsnltis  comimttatur. 
Neque  enim  placent  qusB  in  hoc  genere  extant.     CoUigendas 

>  So  in  the  odginal  edition  ;  q.  ntubto  ....  inttndio.^^  X  S. 
'  *<I>e  Terborum  significatione "   and  **I>e  dlvenis  regulis  antiqui  joxis,'*  «re 
respectively  the  penultimate  and  the  last  Tituli  in  the  Di^ett, 
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autem  sunt  regulss,  non  tantmn  note  et  vulgatoi  Bed  et  aliie 
jxiagiB  subtiles  et  recondite,  quffi  ex  legum  et  rerum  judicata- 
mm  harmonia  extrahi  poesint ;  quales  in  rubricis  optimis  qnan- 
deque  inveninutiir;  Buntque  dictamina  genendia  rationis,  qnse 
per  materias  leffs  diversas  percarrunt^  et  sunt  tanquam  «9a- 
burra  Juris. 

APHOBI8MU8  83. 

At  singula  Juris  Scita  aut  Flacita  non  intelligantur  pro 
Begulis^  ut  fieri  solet  satis  imperite.  Hoc  enlm  si  reciperetur^ 
quot  Leges  tot  Regulas ;  Lex  enim  nil  aliud  quam  Regula  Im- 
perans.  Yerum  eas  pro  B^ulis  habeto,  qusd  in  forma  ipsa 
justitias  hssrent:  unde^  ut  plurimum,  per  Jura  Ciyilia  divert 
sarum  rerumpublicarum  esodem  Reguls  fere  reperiuntur ;  nisi 
forte  propter  relationem  ad  formas  poUtiarum  varient 

APHOBI8MU8  84. 

Post  Begulam  brevl  et  solido  yerborum  coroplexu  entmtia- 
tam,  adjiciantur  Exempla^  et  Decisiones  Casuum  maxime  lu- 
culente^  ad  Explicationem ;  Distinctiones  et  Exceptiones,  ad 
Limitationem ;  Cognata,  ad  Ampliationem  ejusdem  Begulss. 

APHOBISHUS  85. 

Recte  jubetur,  ut  non  ex  Begulis  Jus  sumatur ;  sed  ex  Jure 
quod  est,  Begula  fiat.^  Neque  enim  ex  Verbis  Beguls  pe- 
tenda  est  probatio,  ac  si  esset  Textus  L^is.  Begula  enim 
Legem  (ut  acus  nautica  polos)  indicat,  non  statuit. 

APHOBI6MT7S  86. 

Prseter  Corpus  ipsum  Juris,  juvabtt  etiam  Antiquitates  Le- 
gum invisere ;  qoibus  licet  CTanuerit  authoritas,  manet  tamen 
reverentia.  Pro  antiquitatibus  autem  legum  habeantur  scripta 
circa  leges  et  judicia,  sive  ilia  fuerint  edita  sive  non,  qu»  ipsum 
Corpus  Legum  tempore  praecesserunt  Earum  siquidem  ja- 
ctura  facienda  non  est.  Itaque  ex  iis  utilissima  qusque  ex- 
cerpito  (multa  enim  iuTenientur  inania  et  fxivola),  eaque  in 
unum  volumen  redigito;  ne  antiqwe  fabula,  ut  loquitur  Tjre- 
bonianus,  cum  Legibus  ipsis  miaceantur. 

APHOBI8MU8  87. 

Practice  vero  plurimum  interest,  ut  jus  universum  digeratur 
ordine  in  Locos  et  Titulos ;  ad  quos  subito  (prout  dabitur  oo- 
casio)  recurrere  quis  possit,  veluti  in  promptuarimn  paratum 
ad  pr»sentes  usus.     Hujusmodi  Libri  Summarum  et  ordinant 

>  **  Non  ex  ngula  jut  somatar  ;  tedez  Jure  quod  citt  rtguk  flat" —  Fnlmt^  D. 
i  De  dlvenls  rrgulU  anliqul  Juris,  1.  I. 
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epiirsa,  ^t  abbreymnt  fiisa  et  proliza  in  I^e.  CaTendmn  antem 
est,  ne  suxnmflB  istas  reddant  homines  promptos  ad  practicam, 
cessatores  in  scientia  ipsa.  Earum  enim  offidum  est  tale,  ut 
ex  iis  recolatur  jus,  non  perdiscatur.  Summss  autem  omnino 
magna  diligentia,  fide,  et  judido  sunt  oonfidenda,  ne  furtnm 
fadant  le^bus. 

APHOSISMUS  88* 
Fonnulas  Agendi  diyersas  in  unoquoque  genere  oolligita. 
Nam  et  practicffi  hoc  interest;  et  certe  pandunt  ill»  oracula 
et  occulta  legum.  Sunt  enim  non  pauca  quffi  latent  in  le^bus, 
at  in  formulis  agendi  melius  et  fudus  perspiduntur;  instar 
pugni  et  palmas.    - 

De  Respansis  et  Consukis. 

APHOBIBMUS  89. 

Dubitationes  Particulares  quss  de  tempore  in  tempus  emer- 
gunt  dirimendi  et  solvendi,  nliqua  ratio  iniri  debet.  Durum 
enim  est  ut  ii  qui  ab  errore  cavere  cupiant  ducem  yifls  non  in- 
yeniant,  Terum  ut  actus  ipsi  periclitentur,  neque  dt  aliquis 
ante  rem  peractam  juris  prasnoscendi  modus. 

APHOBISMUS  90. 

Responsa  Prudentum,  quse  petentibus  dantur  de  jure  dve 
ab  advoicatis  dve  a  doctoribus,  tanta  valere  authoritate  ut  ab 
eorum  sententia  judici  recedere  non  dt  licitum,  non  placet.' 
Jura  a  Juratis  Judicibus  sumunto. 

APHOBISMUS  91. 
Tentari  judicia  per  causas  et  personas  fictas,  ut  eo  modo 
ezperiantur  homines  qualis  futura  dt  legis  norma,  non  placet.' 

'  By  fhe  Roman  Jurists  tbe  Responsa  prudentium  are  reckoned  among  tbe  Pontes 
Juris,  but  there  are  few  points  in  the  history  of  Roman  law  on  which  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  satisfiictory  opinion.  We  have  no  satisfactory  information  either  as  to 
the  form  In  which  these  Responsa  were  given,  or  as  to  the  degree  of  authority  with 
which  they  were  InTcsted.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  they  received  absolute  force 
of  law  in  virtue  of  an  ordinance  of  Augustus,  and  that  more  precise  regulations  with 
respect  to  cases  in  which  a  diversity  of  opinion  existed  were  made  by  Hadrian,  The 
connexion  between  them  and  the  law  of  citations  of  idonorlus  and  Valentinian  is  also 
a  matter  of  much  obscurity.  See  Docking's  Ptindekten,  L  p.  36.  Walter,  Ge$eh,  d,  IL 
Rechts,  §  409.  and  42].     Huffo,  Getck.  d.  R.  Rechi$,  §  SI3.  and  385. 

'  Lord  EUenborough  refused  to  try  a  case  in  which  a  bet  had  been  made  on  a  point 
of  law.  He  asked,  it  is  said,  to  see  the  record,  and  threw  it  down  *<  with  much  in- 
dignation.** Tradition  adds  that  he  threw  it  at  the  head  of  the  pialntUTs  attorney. 
Until  lately,  when  it  was  found  necessary  In  proceedings  in  equity  to  have  the  decision 
of  a  Jury  on  a  question  of  fiict,  recourse  was  had  to  the  machinery  of  a  feigned  issue ; 
that  is,  an  action  was  brought  on  an  imaginary  wager  as  to  the  truth  or  fiUsehood  of 
an  agreed  upon  statement  of  facts.  Possibly  in  Bacon*s  time  a  simibur  course  may 
have  been  adopted  in  order  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  on  points  of  law.     In 
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Dedecorat  enlin  majestatem  legum^  et  pro  prasvaricatione  qua- 
piam  censenda  est  Judicia  autem  aliquid  habere  ex  Bcena 
deforme  est. 

APHOBISMUS  92. 

Judicom  igitur  solummodo,  tarn  Judicia  qnam  Besponsa  et 
Consulta  sunto.  Ilia  de  litibns  pendentibus^  hsec  de  arduis 
juris  qusestionibus  in  thesi.  Ea  Consulta,  sive  in  privatis  rebus 
sive  in  publicis,  a  Judicibus  ipsis  ne  poscito  (id  enim  si  fiat, 
judex  transeat  in  advocatmn) ;  sed  a  Principe,  aut  Statu.  Ab 
illis  ad  Judices  demandentur.  Judices  vero,  tali  authoritate 
freti,  disceptationes  advocatorum,  yd  ab  his  quorum  interest 
adhibitorum,  vel  a  Judicibus  ipsis  (si  opus  sit)  assignatoi-um,  et 
argumenta  ex  utraque  parte  audiunto;  et,  re  deliberata,  jus 
expediunto  et  declaranto.  Consulta  hujusmodi  inter  Judida 
referunto  et  edunto,  et  paris  authoritatis  sunto.^ 

Dt  PtaUctiofnSbus. 

APHOBISMUS  93. 

Praelectiones  de  Jure,  atque  Exercitationes  eorum  qui  juris 
studiis  incumbunt  et  operam  dant,  ita  instituuntor  et  ordinantor, 
ut  omnia  tendant  ad  qusestiones  et  controversias  de  jure  sedan- 
das  potius  quam  excitandas.  Ludus  enim  (ut  nunc  .fit)  fere 
apud  omnes  instituitur  et  aperitur  ad  altercationes  et  qusBsti- 
ones  de  jure  multiplicandas,  tanquam  ostentandi  ingenii  causa. 
Atque  hoc  vetus  est  malum.     Etenim  etiam  «pud  antiquos 


modern  times  the  practice  has  been  In  accordance  with  what  he  a  little  ftuther  on 
recommenda;  the  point  of  law  being  referred  to  the  jadgea  directly,  who,  after 
hearing  counsel,  certify  their  opinion  of  it  to  the  Chancellor. 

■  Bacon  refers  to  the  practice  of  eztFa-Jndtcial  consultations  as  it  existed  In  his  own 
time.  It  does  not,  I  believe,  appear  that  it  was  ever  the  practice  for  private  persons 
to  obtain  through  the  Intervention  of  the  Privy  Council  authorirative  decisions  on 
legal  questions,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  Court  occasionally  obtained  *«  praejn- 
dicia  "  fh>m  the  judges  on  points  in  which  it  was  itself  hiterested.  The  effect  of  this 
practice  in.  promoting  judicial  servility  is  well  seen  in  the  case  of  ship-money;  the 
extra-judicial  decision  of  the  judges  In  &vour  of  its  legality  being  unanimous,  whereas 
when  the  case  came  on  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  it  was  affirmed  to  be  legal 
by  a  bare  minority  of  seven  against  five. 

[I  cannot  think  that  Bacon  alludes  to  extra-judicial  consultations  of  this  kind ; 
which  were  conducted  in  a  dlflbrent  way  fh>m  those  he  recommends,  and  resorted  to 
for  a  different  purpose.  The  object  of  the  Government  In  asking  the  judges*  opinions 
on  the  case  privately  before  commencing  a  prosecution,  was  to  ascertain  that  the  case 
was  a  good  one,  and  so  avoid  the  scandal  and  disrepute  which  then  attended  the  fkilure 
of  a  Crown  prosecution.  The  olject  of  the  proceeding  which  Bacon  here  advocates,  is  to 
provide  a  means  of  settling  any  disputed  point  of  law,  without  either  waiting  for  a  real 
cause  in  which  It' may  be  involved,  or  getting  up  a  fictitious  one ;  and  the  manner  of 
it  is  to  be  public  and  formal.  The  case  is  to  be  regularly  argued  and  the  judgment 
formally  recorded.  —  /.  &] 
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gloxi^  fuit^  tunquam  per  seetas  et  fkctiones^  quasstiones  com- 
plures  de  jure  magis  fovere  quam  extinguere.^  Id  ne  fiat 
provideto. 

De  Vacillatiane  Judiciorum. 

APHORISMUS  94. 

Vadllant  Judicia,  vel  propter  immaturam  et  pnefeetiiiam 
sententiam ;  vel  propter  s&molationem  curianim;  vel  propter 
malam  et  imperitam  perBcriptioneoi  judidomm;  vel  propter 
viam  probitam  ad  resoissionem  eorum  iiiiiuB  facilem  et  ezpedi- 
taixL  Itaqae  providendum  est  ut  judioia  emanent,  matora  de- 
liberatione  prius  habita;  atque  ut  curuD  se  invioem  rerereaQtar, 
atqae  ut  judicia  perBcribantur  fideliter  et  prudenter;  utque  via 
ad  reflcindenda  judida  sit  arcta,  oonfragosa^  et  tanquam  muri- 
cibus  strata. 

APHOBISMUS  QS. 

Si  judicium  redditum  fuerit  de  casu  aliquo  in  aliqua  curia 
principalis  et  similis  casus  intervenerit  in  alia  curia,  ne  pro- 
cedito  ad  judicium  antequam  fiat  consultatio  in  coUegio  aliquo 
judicum  majore.  Judicia  enim  reddita,  si  forte  rescindi  necesse 
sit^  saltem  sepeliuntor  cum  bonore. 

APHOBISMUS  96. 

Ut  curias  de  jurisdictione  digladientur  et  conflictentar,  hu- 
manum  quiddam  est;  eoque  magis^  quod  per  ineptam  quandam 
sententiam  {jjuod  bani  et  strenui  sit  judids,  ampUare  jurisdieti-- 
onem  Curia)  alatur  plane  ista  intemperies,  et  calcar  addatur 
ubi  frseno  opus  est.  Ut  Tcro  ex  hac  animorum  contentione 
curise  judicia  utrobique  reddita  (quie  nil  ad  jurisdictionem  per- 
tinent) libenter  rescindant^  intolerabile  nudum ;  et  a  regibus, 
aut  senatu,  aut  politia  plane  vindicandmn.  Pessimi  enim  ex- 
empli res  est,  ut  curias,  quss  pacem  subditis  prasstant,  inter  se 
duella  exerceant 

*  Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  two  sects  or  schools  of  Jurists  which  existed 
duriDg  what  Is  called  the  middle  period  of  Roman  jurisprudence  Is  still  imperfect, 
though  less  so  than  before  the  dlscoverf  of  the  Institutes  of  Oaius.  It  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  importance  of  the  difllerences  of  opinion  between  them  has  been  ex- 
aggerated, and  that  the  sects  themselves  had  died  out  before  the  time  of  Justinian, 
The  two  schools  respectively  regarded  Ateius  Capito  and  Anstitius  Labeo  as  their  head 
or  founder ;  but  the  followers  of  the  former  were  called  Sablnians  or  Cassians ;  the 
other  school  being  that  of  the  Proculeians ;  all  these  names  being  derived  fh>m  those  of 
certain  eminent  followers  of  the  two  jurists  just  mentioned.  Oaius,  the  author  of  the 
Ifutitutet,  belonged  to  the  former  school,  which  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished 
fh>m  the  other  by  a  closer  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  Probably  the  best  writer 
on  the  suluect  is  Dirksen,  whose  work  was  published  in  1825.  The  distinction 
between  the  character  of  the  doctrines  of  the  two  schools  is  not  very  strongly  marked. 
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APHOBISMUS  97. 

Non  facilis  esto  ant  procliyis  ad  judicia  rescindenda  aditus 
per  Appellationes^  aut  Impetitiones  de  Errore^  aut  Bevisus^  et 
similia.  Beceptum  apud  noxmuUos  est,  ut  lis  trahatur  ad 
forum  superius^  tanquam  res  integra ;  judicio  iiide  date  seposito, 
et  plane  suspense.  Apud  alios  vero^  ut  judicium  ipsum  maneat 
in  suo  vigore,  sed  executio  ejus  tantum  cesset  Nentrum 
placet;  nisi  curias  in  quibus  judicium  redditum  sit  fuerint 
hunules  et  inferioris  ordinis ;  sed  potius,  ut  et  judicium  stet,  et 
procedat  ejus  executio;  modo  cautio  detur  a  defendente  de 
damnis  et  expends^  si  judicium  fnerit  rescissum; 

Atque  luc  Titulu8>  de  Certitudine  Legum^  ad  ezetnplum 
Digesti  reliqui  (quod  meditamur)  sufficiet. 

Jam  vero  Doctrinam  Civilem  (quatenus  earn  nobis  tractare 
visum  est)  conclusimus ;  atque  una  cum  ea  Philosophiam  Hu- 
manam ;  sicut  etiam^  cum  Philosophia  Humana,  Philosophiam 
m  genere.  Tandem  igitur  paululum  respirantes,  atque  ad  ea 
qu»  praeteryecti  sumus  oculos  retroflectentes,  hunc  tractatum 
nostrum  non  absimilem  esse  censemus  sonis  illis  et  prssludiis 
qu89  prastentant  musici  dum  fides  ad  modulationem  concinnant ; 
quse  ipsa  quidem  auribus  ingratum  quiddam  et  asperum  ex- 
hibenti  at  in  causa  sunt  ut  quad  sequuntur  omnia  sint  suaviora ; 
sic  nimirum  nos  in  animum  induximus  ut  in  citfaara  musarum 
concinnanda  et  ad  harmoniam  veram  redigenda  operam  navare- 
mus,  quo  ab  aliis  postea  pulsentur  chordae  meliore  digito  aut 
plectro.  Sane,  cum  nobis  ante  oculos  proponamus  temporum 
horum  statum,  in  quibus  literae  jam  tertio  ad  mortales  yidentur 
rediisse ;  et  una  diligenter  intueamur  quam  variis  jam  nos  invi- 
serint  instructaB  praesidiis  et  auxiliis ;  qualia  sunt,  ingeniorum 
nostri  temporum  complurium  acumen  et  sublimitas ;  eximia  ilia 
monumenta  scriptorum  yeterum,  quao  yeluti  tot  faces  nobis 
pradlucent ;  ars  typographical  libros  cujuscunque  fortunas  ho- 
minibus  larga  manu  suppeditans ;  oceani  sinus  laxati,  et  orbis 
ex  omni  parte  peragratus,  unde  experimenta  plurima  priscis 
ignota  comparuerunt,  et  ingens  accessit  Naturali  Historian  cu- 
mulus; otium,  quo  ingenia  optima  in  regnis  et  proyinciis 
Europas  ubique  abundant,  cum  negotiis  minus  his  in  locis  im- 
plicentur  homines  quam  aut  Grasci  propter  populares  status, 
aut  propter  dttionum  ampUtudinem  Bomani  solebant;  pax  qua 
fruitur  hoc  tempore  Britannia,  Hispania,  Italia,  etiam  nunc 
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Gallia,  et  ali»  regiones  non  paucse ;  conBumptio  et  ezmanitio 
omnium  qiuB  yidentur  exoogitari  ant  dici  posse  circa  controTer- 
eias  religionis,  qua  tot  ingenia  jamdia  divertenmt  a  caeteramm 
artinm  studiis ;  summa  et  ezcellens  Majestatis  tarn  eruditio,  cui 
(tanquam  Pkoenici  volacres)  aggregant  se  undiqne  ingenia; 
proprietas  denique  ilia  inseparabilis  quse  Tempus  ipsnm  se- 
quitnr,  ut  Teritatem  indies  partnriat ;  Hsec  (inqnam)  cum  cogi- 
tamus,  non  possumus  non  in  eam  spem  ftnimnm  erigere,  ut 
existimemufl  tertiam  banc  Literarum  periodum  duas  illas  priores 
apud  Gnecos  et  Bomanos  longo  intervallo  superaturam ;  modo 
saltern  homines  et  vires  suas,  atque  defectus  etiam  virium 
suarum,  probe  et  prudenter  nosse  velint ;  atque  alii  ab  aliis, 
inventionis  lampada,  non  oontradictionis  torres,  accipiant; 
atque  inquisitionem  veritatis  pro  incoepto  nobili,  non  pro  de- 
lectamento  aut  omamento  putent ;  atque  opes  ac  magnificen- 
tiam  impendant  in  res  solidas  et  eximias,  non  in  pervulgatas  et 
obvias.  Ad  labores  meos  quod  attinet^  A  cui  libeat  in  eorum 
reprehensione  aut  sibi  aut  aliis  placere,  veterem  certe  et  ul- 
limie  patientiflB  petitionem  exhibebunt  illi ;  Verbera,  sed  audi} 
Heprehendant  homines  quantum  libuerit,  modo  attendant  et 
perpendant  qu»  dicuntur.  Appellatio  sane  legitima  fuerit 
(licet  res  fortasse  minus  ea  indigebit),  si  a  primis  cogitationi- 
bus  hominmn  ad  secundas  proYOcetur,  et  ab  sevo  pnesenti  ad 
posteros.  Yeniamus  nunc  ad  eam  Scientiam  qua  caruerunt 
dusd  iUffi  priscad  temporum  periodi  (neque  enim  tanta  illis 
foelicitas  concessa  est),  Sacram  dico  et  divinitus  Inspi- 
ratam  Theologiam ;  cunctorum  laborum  ao 
peregrinationum  humanarum 
sabbatum  ac  portum 
nobilissimunu 

■  See  FIttt  In  Themiit  c.  11. 
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Pariitiones  Theologbe  Inspirate  omittuntur  ;  Tantum  aditusjit 
ad  Desiderata  tria  ;  Doctrinam  de  Legitimo  Usu  Bationis 
Humanse  in  Divinis;  Doctrinam  de  Grradibus  Unitatis  in 
Civitate  Dei ;  et  Emanationes  Scripturarum. 

Jam  vero  (Hex  optime)  cum  carina  parva,  qualis  nostra  esse 
potuit,  universnm  ambitum  tarn  veteris  qnam  novi  orbis  scien* 
tiarum  circumnayigaverit  (qnam  secnndis  ventis  et  cursu, 
posterorom  sit  judicium)^  quid  superest,  nisi  ut  vota,  tandem 
perfuncti,  persolvamus?  At  restat  adbuc  Theologia  Sacra^ 
fiive  Inspirata.  Veruntamen  si  cam  tractare  pergamufl,  ex- 
eundum  nobis  foret  e  Navicula  Rationis  Humanss^  et  transeim- 
dum  in  Ecclesi»  Navem ;  que  sola  Acu  Nautica  Divina  pollet 
ad  cursum  recte  dirigendum.  Neque  enim  sufficient  amplius 
Stell»  PhilosophisB^  quae  hactenus  prsecipue  nobis  affiilserunt. 
Itaque  par  foret,  silentium  quoque  in  hac  re  colere.  Quam- 
obrem  partitiones  legiiimas  circa  earn  omittemus ;  pauca  tamen, 
pro  tenuitate  nostra,  etiam  in  banc  conferemus,  loco  votorunu 
Id  eo  magis  &cimus,  quia  in  corpore  Theologia  nullam  prorsus 
regionem  aut  tractum  plane  desertum  aut  incultum  invenimus; 
tanta  fuit  hominum  diligentia  in  seminandis  aut  tritico,  aut 
zizaniis. 
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Tres  igitar  proponemus  Theologiae  Appendices,  quae  non  de 
materia  per  Theologiam  informata  aut  informanda,  sed  tantum- 
modo  de  Modo  Informatioms,  tractent.  Neque  tamen,  drca 
eos  tractatos  (ut  in  reliqms  consueTimna)  yel  Exempla  sub- 
jungemuSy  vel  Pnecepta  dabimus.  Id  theologia  relinquemas. 
Sunt  enim  ilia  (ut  diximns)  instar  votorum  tantum. 

1.  PrarogatiYa  Dei  totum  hominem  complectitur ;  nee  minus 
ad  Bationem  quam  ad  Yoluntatem  Humanaiti  extenditor ;  ut 
homo  scilicet  in  universum  se  abneget,  et  accedat  Deo.  Quare, 
sicut  Legi  Diyinse  obedire  tenemur,  licet  reluctetur  Voluntas ; 
ita  et  Yerbo  Dei  fidem  habere,  licet  reluctetur  Ratio.  Etenhn, 
si  ea  duntaxat  credamus  quae  sunt  ration!  nostrse  consentanea^ 
rebus  assentimur,  non  autbori ;  quod  etiam  suspectao  fidei 
testibus  prsestare  solemus.  At  fides  ilia,  quss  Abrahamo  hnpu-- 
tabatur  culjustitiamf  de  hujusmodi  re  extitit  quam  irrisui  habe- 
bat  Sarah;  quad  in  hac  parte  imago  quaedam  erat  Rationis 
Naturalis.  Quanto  igitur  mysterium  aliquod  divinum  fuerit 
magis  absonum  et  incredibile,  tanto  plus  in  credendo  exhibetur 
honoris  Deo,  et  fit  victoria  Fidei  nobUior.  Etiam  et  pec- 
catores,  quo  magis  conscientia  sua  gravantur,  et  nihilominus 
fidem  de  salute  sua  in  Dei  misericordia  collocant,  eo  Deum 
majore  afficiunt  honore ;  onmis  autem  desperatio  Deo  pro  oon- 
tumelia  est  Quinetiam,  si  attente  rem  perpendamus,  dignius 
quiddam  est  credere  quam  scire,  qualiter  nunc  scimus.  In 
sdentia  enim  mens  humana  patitur  a  sensu,  qui  a  rebus  mate- 
riatisresilit;  in  fide  autem  anima  patitur  ab  anima;  quae  est 
agens  dignius.  Aliter  se  res  habet  in  Statu  Glorias:  tunc 
siquidem  cessabit  Fides,  atque  cognoscemus  sicut  et  eogniU 
sumus. 

Condudamus  i^tur,  Theologiam  Sacram  ex  verbo  et  oraculis 
Dei,  non  ex  lumine  naturae  aut  rationis  diotamine,  hauriri 
debere.  Scriptum  est  enim,  Cali  enarrant  gloriam  Dei  ^;  at 
nusquam  scriptum  invenitur,  Cceti  enarrant  oobmtatem  Deu 
De  ilia  pronunoiatur.  Ad  Legem  et  TestimoniUy  si  non  fecerint 
secundum  verbum  istud\  &c  Neque  hoc  tenet  tantum  in 
grandibus  illis  mysteriis  de  Deitate,  Creatione,  Bedemptione ; 
Tcrum  pertinet  etiam  ad  interpretationem  perfectiorem  legis 
moralis ;  DiUgite  inimicos  vestros;  benefacite  his  qui  oderunt  vqs, 
&c. ;  ut  siiisjilii  patris  vestri  qui  in  ccelis  esty^  qui  pluit  super 

>  P».  xlx.  1.  «  Isaiah,  vUL  20. 
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jtLstos  et  injustos.^  Quffi  certe  verba  plausum  ilium  merentur^ 
Nee  vox  hominem  sonat^  Siquidem  vox  est  quiB  lumen  na- 
turae superat  Quinetiam  videmus  poetas  ethnicos^  praesertim 
cum  pathetice  loquantur^  expostulare  non  raro  cum  legibus  et 
doctrinis  moralibua  (quse  tamen  legibus  divinis  multo  sunt 
indulgentiores  et  Bolutiores)^  ac  si  nature  libertati  cum  ma- 
lignitate  quadam  repugnent : 

£t  quod  Natora  remittit, 
Invida  jura  netgant.  * 

Ita  Dendamis  Indus  ad  Alexandri  nuntios^  Se  inaudisse  quidem 
aliquid  de  nomine  PythcigorcB  et  aliorum  sapientum  e  Grceciay  et 
credere  tUosfuisse  viros  magnos  ;  vitio  tamen  illo  laborcLsse^  quod 
scilicet  nimia  in  reverentia  et  veneratione  habuissent  rem  quampiam 
vhantcLsticamy  quam  Legem  et  Morem  vocitahanL^  Quare  nee! 
illud  dubitandum,  magnam  partem  legis  moralis  sublimiorem 
esscj  quam  quo  lumen  naturae  ascendere  possit.  Veruntamen 
quod  dicitur^  habere  homines  etiam  ex  lumine  et  lege  natune 
notiones  nonnullas  Yirtutis^  Yitii;  Juslitiae^  lujuriae;  Boni, 
Mali ;  id  verissunum  est  Notandum  tamen^  Lumen  NaturcB 
duplici  significatione  accipi;  primo,  quatenus  oritur  ex  sensu^ 
inductioney  ratione,  argumentis^  secundum  leges  coeli  ac  terrse ; 
secundo,  quatenus  animae  humanas  interno  aifulget  instinctu, 
secundum  legem  conscientiae ;  quas  scintilla  quaedam  est^  et 
tanquam  reliquiae^  pristinae  et  primitivae  puritatis.  In  quo  po- 
steriore  sensu  praecipue  particeps  est  anima  lucis  nonnullas  ad 
perfectionem  intuendam  et  discemendam  legis  moralis;  quae 
tamen  lux  non  prorsus  clara  sit,  sed  ejusmodi  ut  potius  vitia 
quadamtenus  redarguat,  quam  de  officiis  plene  informet  Quare 
Beligio,  sive  mjsteria  spectes  sive  mores,  pendet  ex  Beve- 
latione  Divina. 

Attamen  usus  Bationis  Humanae  in  spiritualibus  multiplex 
sane  existit,  ac  late  admodnm  patet.  Neque  enim  sine  causa 
est,  quod  Apostolus  Beligionem  appellaverit  Rationalem  Cultum 

>  St.  Mattb.  V.  44.  and  46  '  Yirg.  JEn,  I  328. 

•  Ovid.  MeUin.  z.  33a 

*  The  name  of  the  person  of  whom  this  story  is  told  by  Plutarch  is  Dandamis,  but 
wherever  Bacon  has  mentioned  it,  he  spells  it  as  in  the  tezt  Dandamis  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Arrlan,  who,  however,  does  not  relate  this  anecdote.  We  find  the  same 
story  in  Strabo ;  but  the  name  of  the  Indian  Is  with  him  not  Dandamis,  but  Mandanis. 
See  Pita,  in  Alex,  c  66.,  and  Strabo^  L  zv.  In  the  Tgmpf*ri§  Parha  Mtueulun, 
Bacon  speaks  of  these  remarks  of  Dandamis  as  one  of  the  exceptions  to  his  general 
assertion  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  speculations  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity. 
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Deu^    Becordetur  qnis  casremonias  et  typoe  yeteris  legis ;  fiie* 
rant  ills  rationales  et  significatiyse^  longe  discrepantes  a  casre- 
moniis  idolatrue  et  magi®;  qiuB  tanquam  surdae  et  mutas  erant, 
nihil  docentes  plerunque^  imo  ne  innuentes  quidem.     PraMupue 
Christiana  Fides^  ut  in  omnibus^  sic  in  hoc  ipso  eminet ;  quod 
auream  seryet  mediocritatem  circa  usnm  Bationis  et  Disputa- 
lionis  (qiuB  Bationis  proles  est)  inter  l^es  Ethnicorum  et 
Mahometi^  quae  extrema  sectantur.    Beligio  siquidem  Ethni- 
corum fidei  aut  confessionis  oonstantis  nihil  habebat ;  contra, 
in  religione  Mahometi^  onmis  disputatio  interdicta  est;    ita 
ut  altera   erroris  yagi  et  multiplicis,  altera  yafrae  cujusdam 
et  cautao  imposturas^  faciem  prad  se  ferat;  cum  sancta  Fides 
Christiana  Bationis   usum   et  Disputationem  (sed  secundum 
debitos  fines)  et  recipiat  et  rejiciat. 

Humanae  Bationis  usus^  in  rebus  ad  Beligionem  spectantibus^ 
duplex  est;  alter  in  expliccUione  mysterii,  alter  in  illatianibus 
quad  inde  deducuntur.  Quod  ad  mysteriorum  explicationem 
attinet,  yidemus  non  dedignari  Deum  ad  infirmitatem  captus 
nostri  se  demittere^  mysteria  sua  ita  explicando  ut  a  nobis 
optime  ea  possint  percipi;  atque  reyelationes  suas  in  rationis 
nostras  syllepses  et  notiones  yeluti  inoculando ;  atque  inspira- 
tiones  ad  intellectum  nostrum  aperiendum  sic  aocommodando^ 
quemadmodum  figura  dayis  aptatur  figurae  seras.  Qua  tamen 
in  parte,  nobis  ipsis  deese  minime  debemus ;  cum  enim  Deus 
ipse  opera  rationis  nostras  in  illuminationibus  suis  utatur,  etiam 
nos  eandem  in  omnes  partes  yersare  debemus,  quo  magis  capaces 
simus  ad  mysteria  recipienda  et  imbibenda :  modo  animus  ad 
amplitudinem  mysteriorum  pro  modulo  suo  dilatetur,  non  mys- 
teria ad  angustias  animi  constringantur. 

Quantum  yero  ad  Ulationes,  nosse  debemus,  relinqui  nobis 
usum  rationis  et  ratiocinationis  (quoad  mysteria)  secundarium 
quendam  et  respectiyum,  non  primitiyum  et  absolutuuL  Post- 
quam  enim  Articuli  et  Principia  Beligionis  jam  in  sedibus  suis 
fuerint  locata,  ita  ut  a  rationis  examine  penitus  eximantur,  tum 
demum  conceditur  ab  illis  Illationes  deriyare  ac  deducere,  se- 
cundum analogiam  ipsorum.  In  rebus  quidem  naturalibus  hoc 
non  tenet  Nam  et  ipsa  principia  examini  subjiciuntur;  per 
Inductionem  (inquam)  licet  minime  per  Syllogismum ;  atque 
eadem  ilia  nullam  habent  cum  ratione  repugnantiam,  ut  ab 

>  Bomani^  zlL  1. 
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eodem  fonte  turn  primiB  propositiones  turn  medias  deducantur. 
Aliter  fit  in  Beligione ;  ubi  et  primas  propositiones  authypo- 
8tata3  sunt^  atque  per  se  subsistentes  ;^  et  rursos  non  regun- 
tur  ab  ilia  Ratione  qus  propositiones  consequentes  deducit 
Neque  tamen  hoc  fit  in  Beligione  sola,  sed  etiam  in  aliis 
scientiis,  tarn  gravioribus  quam  leyioribus;  ubi  scilicet  pro- 
positiones primari®  Placita  sint,  non  Posita;  siquidem  et  in 
illis  rationis  usus  absolutus  esse  non  potest.  Videmus  enim 
in  ludis,  puta  schaccorum,  aut  similibus,  primas  ludi  normas 
et  leges  mere  positivas  esse  et  ad  placitum ;  quas  recipi,  non 
in  disputatioriem  vocari,  prorsus  oporteat ;  ut  vero  yincas,  et 
perite  lusum  instituas,  id  artificiosum  est  et  rationale.  Eodem 
modo  fit  et  in  legibus  hmnanis ;  in  quibns  baud  pane®  sunt 
McLxinuB  (ut  loquuntur),  hoc  est,  Placita  mera  Juris,  quse 
authoritate  magis  quam  ratione  nituntur,  neque  in  discepta- 
tionem  yeniunt»  Quid  vero  sit  justissimum,  non  absolute,  sed 
relative  (hoc  est,  ex  analogia  illarum  Maximarum),  id  demum 
rationale  est,  et  latum  disputationi  campum  prsebet  Talis 
igitur  est  Secundaria  ilia  Ratio,  quae  in  Theologia  Sacra  locum 
habet;  qusB  scilicet  fundata  est  super  Placita  DeL 

Sicut  vero  Bationis  Humanss  in  Divinis  usus  est  duplex,  ita 
et  in  eodem  usu  duplex  excessus;  alter,  cum  in  Modum  Mj- 
sterii  curiosius  quam  par  est  inquiritur;  alter  cum  lUationibus 
sequa  tribuitur  authoritas  ac  Principiis  ipsis.  Nam  et  Ni- 
codemi  discipulus  videri  possit,  qui  pertinacius  qussrat,  Quo^ 
modo  posset  homo  nasci  cum  sit  senex  f  ^  Et  discipulus  Pauli 
neutiquam  censeri  possit,  qui  non  quandoque  in  doctrinis  suid 
inserat,  Effo,  non  Dominus;  aut  illud.  Secundum  consilium 
meum.^  Siquidem  Illationibus  plerisque  stilus  iste  conveniet. 
Itaque  nobis  res  salubris  videtur  et  inprimis  utilis,  si  tractatus  . 
instituatur  sobrius  et  diligens,  qui  de  ITsu  Bationis  Humanao 
in  Theologicis  utiliter  pnecipiat,  tanquam  Divina  quasdam  Dia- 
lectica;  utpote  quas  futura  sit  instar  opiatm  cujusdam  medicime, 
quae  non  modo  speculationum  quibus  schola  interdum  laborat 
inania  consopiat,  yerum  etiam  controversiarum  furores  quas  in 
Ecdesia  tumultus  cient  nonnihil  mitiget.  Ejusmodi  tractatum 
inter  Desiderata  ponimus ;  et  Sophronem,  siye  de  Legitimo  usu 
Rationis  HumancB  in  Divinis,  nominamus. 

2.  Interest  admodum  pacis  Ecdesiae,  ut  fccdus  Christianorun^ 

'  St.  John,  iii.  4.  *  Sec  I  Corintb.  vil. 
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a  Servatore  pnesmptmn,  in  duobus  illis  capitibus  qua^  nonnihil 
videntur  discrepantia,  bene  et  clare  explicctnr ;  quorum  alterum 
610  diffinit;  Qui  non  est  nabigcum,  est  contra  nos;  alterum 
autem  sic ;  Qui  contra  nos  non  est,  nobtecum  es/J  Ex  his  liquido 
patet  esse  nonnullos  artieulos^  in  quibus  qui  dissentit  extra 
Foodus  statuendus  sit;  alios  yeio^  in  quibus  dissentire  liceat, 
salvo  Foodere.  Yincula  enim  communionis  Christianse  ponun- 
tur,  Una  Fides^  Unum  Baptisma,  &c. ' ;  non  Unus  Ritus,  Una 
Opinio.  Videmus  quoque  tunicam  Salvatoris  inconsutilem  ex- 
titisse ;  vestem  autem  Ecdesiss  yeisicolorem.  Paleee  in  arista 
separandsB  sunt  a  frumento;  at  zlzania  in  agro  non  protinus 
evellenda.  Moses,  oum  oertantem  reperisset  .S^yptium  cum 
Israelita,  non  dixit.  Cur  certatis  f  sed  gladio  evaginato  ^^^gy* 
ptium  interfecit.  At  cum  Israelitas  duos  certantes  Tidisset, 
quamvis  fieri,  non  potuit  ut  utrique  causa  justa  oontingerety 
ila  tamen  eos  alloquitur,  Fr aires  estis,  cur  certatis?^  His 
itaque  perpensis,  magni  yideatur  res  et  momenti  et  usus  esse, 
ut  diffiniatur  qualia  sint  ilia  et  quantce  latitudinis,  quse  ab  £c- 
clesise  corpore  homines  penitus  divellant,  et  a  communione 
fidelium  eliminent.  Quod  si  quis  putet  hoc  jampridem  factum 
esse,  videat  ille  etiam  atque  etiiim  quam  sincere  et  moderate. 
Illud  ioterlm  verisimile  est,  eum  qui  pads  mentionem  fecerit 
reportaturum  responsum  illud  Jehu  ad  nuntium  {Nungtiid  pax 
est,  Jehu?)  Quid  tibi  et  pad?  Transiy  et  sequere  me*;  cum 
non  paXf  sed  partes,  plerisque  cordi  sint.  Nobis  nihilominus 
visum  est  tractatum  de  Gradibus  Unitatis  in  Civitate  jDez,  ut 
salubrem  et  utilem,  inter  Desiderata  reponere. 

3.  Cum  Scripturarum  Sacrarum  circa  Theologiam  informan- 
dam  tantsd  sint  partes,  de  earum  Intcrpretatione  inprimis  viden- 

>  The  two  passages  Bacon  refers  to  are  St  Luke,  zi.  23.  (or  St.  Matth.  xii  30.),  and 
St  Luke,  ix.  50.-  Bat  the  foimer  he  has  not  quoted  accurately.  The  words  of  our 
version  ore,  "  He  that  U  not  with  me  Is  agafaist  roe ;  **  while  the  passage  in  the  ninth 
chapter  Is,  **  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us." 

«  Ephes.  Iv.  6. 

«'  Sit  ergo  una  fides  univense  que  ubique  dilatatur  ecclesi«,  tanquam  intus  in 
membris,  etiatnsi  ipsa  fldei  unitas  quibusdam  diversis  obsenratlonibus  celebmtur, 
quibus  nullo  modo  qund  in  fide  venim'  est  impeditur :  oronis  enim  pulchritudo  filiae 
regis  intrinsrcus,  illse  autem  observationes  qus  varie  cclebrantur  in  ejus  Teste  intelii- 
guntur.  Unde  illi  dicitur  *  In  flmbrfl^  aureis  drcumamicta  varietate.*  *' — Sit  AuguU, 
JSp,  ad  Coiufan,  de  jejuniis  pritconm.  He  has  elsewhere  said,  **Desuper  texta 
tunica,  quid  signlficat  nisi  unltatem  ?  '*  See  his  Exp.  in  Evan.  Joam,  in  c.  3.  and 
other  passages.  Compare  St  Jerome,  Pro  Libris  advernu  Jovitu  Jpoiog.,  where  the 
many-coloured  coat  of  Joseph  is  expressly  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  passage  in  the 
PMlms  to  which  St  Augustln  refers. 

*  Sec  the  second  chapter  of  Exodus. 

«  2  Kings,  ix.  19. 
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dum.   Neque  nunc  de  autkoritate  eets  interpretandi  loquimur,  qu» 
in  consenBU  Ecclesin  firmatur ;  sed  de  modo  interpretandu    Ib 
duplex  est ;  MethodicuB,  et  Solutos.    Etenim  latices  isti  diyini, 
qui  ftqub  illis  ex  puteis  Jacobi  in  infinitum  prsestant,  similibus 
fere  hauriuntur  et  exhibentur  modis  quibus  aques  naturales 
ex  puteis  solent     H»  siquidem  aut  sub  primum  haustum  in 
cisternas  recipiuntur,  unde  per  tubos  complures  ad  usum  com- 
mode diduci  possunt ;  aut  statim  in  vasa  infimduntur,  subinde 
prout  opus  est  utendse.     Atque  modus  ille  prior  Methodicus 
Tbeoli^iam  nobis  tandem  peperit  Scholasticam ;  per  quam  Do- 
jctrina  Thedogica  in  Artem,  tanquam  in  cistemam,  collecta  est, 
atque  inde  Axiomatum  et  Positionum  rividi  in  omnes  partes 
sunt  distributi.     At  in  interpretandi  modo  Soluto  duo  inters 
veniunt  excessus:   alter  ejusmodi  pra&supponit  in  Scripturis 
perfectionem,  ut  etiam  omnis  philosophia  ex  earum  fontibus 
peti  debeat;   ac  si  philosophia  alia  qusdvis,  res  profana  esset 
et  ethnica.     Hoec  intemperies  in  schola  Paracelsi  prcecipue, 
necnon  apud  alios  invaluit:   initia  autem  ejus  a  Babbinis  et 
iCabalistis   defluxerunt.^     Yerum   istiusmodi   homines  non  id 
assequuntur  quod  volunt;   neque  enim  honorem,  ut  putant, 
Scripturis  deferunt ;  sed  easdem  potius  deprimunt  et  polluunt. 
Coelum  enim  materiatum  et  terram  qui  in  Yerbo  Dei  qusB- 
siverit  (de  quo  dictum  est;    Cesium  et   Terra  pertraimbunt, 
Verbum  autem  meum  nan  pertransSrit  ^\  is  sane  transitoria  inter 
astema  temere  persequitur.     Quemadmodum  enim  Theologiam 
in  Philosophia  qusrere,  perinde  est  ac  si  vivos  quseras  inter 
mortuos ;  ita  e  contra  Philosophiam  in  Theologia  quserere,  non 
aliud  est  quam  mortuos  qusarere  inter  vivos.      Alter  autem 
interpretandi  modus  (quem  pro  excessu  statuimus)  videtur  primo 
intuitu  Bobrius  et  castus ;  sed  tamen  et  Scripturas  ipsas  dede- 
corat,  et  plurimo  Ecclesiam  a£5cit  detrimento.*  Is  est  (ut  verbo 
dicamus)  quando   Scriptune   divinitus   inspiratse  eodem  quo 
Scripta  Humana  explicantur  modo.     Meminisse  autem  oportet, 
Deo  Scripturarum  Authori  duo  ilia  patere  qu»  humana  ingenia 
fugiunt;  Secreta  nimirum  Cordis,  et  Successiones  Temporis. 
Quamobrem,  cum  Scripturarum  dictamina  talia  sint  ut  ad  cor 
scribantur,  et  omnium  sasculorum  vicissitudines  complectantur ; 
cum  tetema  et  certa  pnescientia  omnium  hssresiimi,  contradi- 
ctionum,  et  status  Ecclesias  varii  et  mutabilis,  tum  in  communi 

'  In  support  of  th's  statement,  see  TenDeroiinn*8  llistor)'  of  Fbilosopliy. 
*  St  Mark,xlU.3l. 
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turn  in.  electis  singulis^  interpretands  non  sunt  solummodo 
Becimdum  latitudinem  et  obvium  sensum  loci ;  aut  respiciendo 
ad  oocadonem  ex  qua  verba  erant  prolata ;  aut  prascise  ex  oon- 
textu  verbonim  pracedentium  et  sequentium;  aut  contemplando 
eoopom  dicti  principalem ;  Bed  sic  ut  intelligamus  complecti  eas, 
non  solum  totaliter  aat  collective^  Bed  distributive,  etiam  in  cUui- 
sulis  et  vocabulis  singulis,  innumeros  doctrinss  rivuloe  et  venas, 
ad  Eccleofla  singulas  partes  et  animas  fidelium  irrigandas. 
Egregie  enim  observatum  est,  quod  responsa  Salvatoris  nostri 
ad  quflostiones  non  paucas  ex  iis  qu»  proponebantur  non  viden- 
fur  ad  rem,  sed  quasi  impertinentia ;  cujus  rei  causa  duplex 
est;  altera,  quod  cum  oogitationes  eorum  qui  interrc^bant 
non  ex  verbis,  ut  nos  homines  solemus,  sed  immediate  et  ex 
sese  cognovisset,  ad  oogitationes  eorum  non  ad  verba  lespondit; 
altera  quod  non  ad  eos  solum  locutus  est  qui  tunc  aderant,  sed 
ad  nos  etiam  qui  vivimus,  et  ad  omnis  levi  ac  loci  homines  qui- 
bus  Evangelium  fuerit  pnedicandum.  Quod  etiam  in  aliis 
Scriptures  locis  obtinet. 

His  itaque  prselibatis,  veniamus  ad  tractatum  eum  quern 
de$iderari  statuimus.  Inveniuntur  profecto  inter  scripta  theo- 
logica  libri  Controvcrsiarum  nimio  plures;  Theologiss  ejus» 
quam  diximus  Positivam,  massa  ingens;  Loci  Communes; 
Tractatus  Speciales;  Casus  Conscientise ;  Condones  et  Homi- 
liaB ;  denique  prolixi  plurimi  in  libros  Scripturarum  Commen- 
tariL  Quod  desideramus  autem  est  hujusmodi :  CcUeefio  scilicet 
succincta,  sana,  et  cum  judicio^  Annotationum  et  Observationum 
super  textus  ScripturtB  partieulares  ;  neutiquam  in  locoe  com- 
munes excurrendo,  aut  controversias  persequendo,  aut  in  artis 
methodum  eas  redigendo ;  sed  qu»  plane  spars®  sint  et  nativie. 
Bes  certe  in  concionibus  doctioribus  so  quandoque  ostendens, 
quae  ut  plurimum  non  perennant ;  sed  qiisd  in  libros  adhuc  non 
coaluit,  qui  ad  posteros  transeant.  Certe  quemadmodum  vina 
quas  sub  primam  calcationem  molliter  defluunt,  sunt  suaviora 
quam  quae  a  torculari  exprimuntur ;  quoniam  base  ex  acino  et 
cute  uvae  aliquid  sapiant ;  similiter  salubres  admodum  ac  suaves 
sunt  doctrinaB,  quae  ex  Scripturis  leniter  expressis  emanant,  nee 
ad  controversias  aut  locos  communes  trahuntur.  Hujusmodi 
tractatum  Emanationes  Scripturarum  nominabimus. 

Jam  itaque  mihi  videor  confecisse  globum  exiguum  Orbis 
IntGllcctucilis^  quam  potui  fidelissimc ;  ua;i  cum  designatione  et 
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descriptione  earam  partium^  quae  industria  et  laboribus  hominum 
aut  non  constanter  occupatas^  aut  non  satis  excultas,  invenio. 
Quo  in  opere^  sicnbi  a  sententia  veterum  recesserim,  intelligatur 
hoc  factum  esse  animo  prqficiendi  in  meliics,  non  innovandi  aut 
migrandi  in  aliud.  Neque  enim  mihimetipsi^  aut  argumento 
quod  in  manibus  habeo,  constare  potui,  nisi  plane  decretum 
mihi  fuisset  aliorum  inyentis  quantum  in  me  fuerit  addere; 
cum  tamen  non  minus  optaverim  etiam  inyenta  mea  ab  aliis 
in  posterum  superarL  Quam  autem  in  hac  re  cequus  fue- 
rim,  yel  ex  hoc  apparet;  quod  opiniones  meas  proposuerim 
ubique  nudas  et  inermes^  neque  aliensB  libertati  per  confuta- 
tiones  pugnaces  praejudicare  contenderim.  Nam  in  iis  quao 
recte  a  me  posita  sunt,  subest  spes  id  futurum,  ut  si  in  prima 
lectione  emergat  scrupulus  aut  objectio,  at  in  lectione  iterata 
responsum  se  ultro  sit  exhibiturum;  in  iis  vero  in  quibus 
mihi  errare  contigit,  certus  sum  nuUam  a  me  illatam  esse 
vim  veritati  per  argumenta  contentiosa ;    quorum  ea  fere  est 

ura,  ut  erroribus  authoritatem  concilient,  recte  inventis 
derogent»  Siquidem  ex  dubitatione  error  honorem  acquirit; 
yeritas  patitur  repulsam.  Interim  in  mentem  mihi  yenit  re- 
sponsum illud  Themistoclis,  qui  cum  ex  oppido  paryo  legatus 
quidam  magna  nonnulla  perorasset,  hominem  perstrinxit; 
Amice y  verba  tua  civitatem  desideranO  Certe  objici  mihi  re- 
ctissime  posse  existimo,  quod  verba  mea  scBculum  desiderent ; 
ssculum  forte  integrum  ad  probandum;  complura  autem 
Sflscula  ad  perficiendiun.  Attamen,  quoniam  etiam  res  qufe- 
que  maxim®  initiis  suis  debentur,  mihi  satis  fuerit  sevisse 
Posteris  et  Deo  Immortali ;  cujus  numen  supplex  precor,  per 

Filium  Buum  et  Servatorem  nostrum,  ut  has  et  hisce 

similes  Intellectus  Humani  Victunas,  Religionc 

tanquam  sale  respersas,  et  Glorise 

BUCB  immolatas,  propitius 

accipere  dignetur. 

>  Mot  Themistocles,  but  Lysandcr.     See  Plutarch,  Lac.  Apopluhtgmata, 
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DESIDERATA. 


Lib.  IL 

Erbobes  NatursBj  sive  Htstoria  PrtBter-Generationum. 

Yincula  Naturse,  sive  Histaria  Mechaniccu 

Hiflioria  Inductiva,  sive  Histaria  Naturcdis  in  ordine  ad  eondenr 

dam  Phxlosophiam. 
Oculus  Polyphemi,  sive  Historia  Literarum. 
Histaria  ad  Praphetias. 
Fhilasaphia  secundum  Parabolas  Antiquas. 


Lib.  III. 

PkiloBOpliia  Prima,   sive    de   Axiomatibus    Sdentiarum    Com-- 

munibus. 
Astronomia  Vivcu 
Astrologia  Sana. 

Caniinuatio  Problematum  Naturalium, 
Placita  Antiquorum  Philosophorum. 
Pars  Metaphysica  de  Formis  Berum. 
Magia  Naturalis,  sive  Deductio  Farmarum  ad  Opera, 
Inventarium  Opum  Humanarum. 
Catalogus  Polychrestorum* 
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Lib.  IV. 


Triumphi  Hominia^  sive  de  Summitatibus  Natures  Humancs. 

Physiognamia  Corporis  in  Motvu 

Narraiiones  Medicinales, 

Anatomia  Comparata. 

De  Curatione  Morbomm  kabitorum  pro  Insanabilibus. 

De  Euthanasia  exteriore. 

De  Medidnis  Authentids. 

Imitatio  Thermarum  Naturalium. 

Filum  Medicinak. 

De  Prolongando  Curriculo  Vitcs, 

De  Substantia  AnimcB  Sensibilis. 

De  Nixibus  Spiritus  in  Motu  Voluntario. 

De  Differentia  Perceptionis  et  Sensus. 

Radix  Perspectiv(B,  sive  de  Forma  Lucis, 

Lib.  V. 

Experientia  Literata,  sive  Venatio  Panis. 

Organum  Novum. 

TopiccB  Particularcs. 

Elenchi  Idolorum. 

De  Analogia  Demonstrationum. 


Lib.  VI. 
De  Notts  Rerum. 
Grammatica  Pliilosophans. 
Traditio  Lampadis^  sive  Methodus  ad  Filios. 
De  Pmdentia  Sermonis  Privati. 
Colores  Boni  et  Mali  Apparentis,  tarn  Simplicis  quam  Compa- 

rati. 
Antit/ieta  Rerum. 
Formul<B  Minores  Oraiionum. 


Lib.  VIL 

Satira  Sena,  sive  de  Interioribus  Rerum. 
Georgica  Animi,  «t?e  de  Cultura  Morum. 
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Lib.  VIIL 
Amanuensis  VitiBj  sive  de  Occasianibus  Sparsis. 
Faber  Fortunas^  sive  de  Ambitu  Vita, 
Consul  Paludatus,  sive  de  Proferendis  Imperii  Finibus. 
Idea  Jusiitus  Universalis^  sive  de  Foniibtts  Juris. 

Lib.  IX. 

Sophron,  sive  de  Legitimo  Usu  Ratianis  HumaruB  in  Divinis. 
IrenffiuSy  sive  de  Gradibus  Unitatis  in  Civitate  Dei. 
litres  Ccclestes^  sive  Fmanationes  Scripturarum. 


APPENDIX. 


[The  foUowIag  Notes  on  some  old  treatises  on  tlie  art  of  writing  In  dpber  av« 
ferred  to  by  Mr.  Ellis,  at  p.  65a  note  l.-V.  S.] 
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The  earliest  writer,  I  believe,  on  ciphers^  except  Tritbemins  wbom 
be  quotes,  is  Jobn  Baptist  Porta,  wbose  work  De  occuUis  Ute' 
varum  nolif  was  reprinted  in  Strasbarg  in  1606.  Tbe  first  edi- 
tion was  published  when  Porta  was  a  joung  man.  The  species  of 
ciphers  which  Bacon  mentions  are  described  in  this  work.  What  he 
calls  the  ciphra  simplex  is  doubtless  that  in  which  each  letter  is  re- 
placed bj  another  in  accordance  with  a  secret  alphabet  (Porta,  iL 
c.  5.)  llie  manner  of  modifying  this  bj  introducing  non-significants 
and  hj  other  contrivances  is  described  in  the  following  chapter. 
The  wheel  cipher  is  described  in  chapters  7,  8,  9.  It  is  that  in  which 
the  ordinary  alphabet  and  a  secret  one  are  written  respectively  on 
the  rim  of  two  concentric  disks,  so  that  each  letter  of  the  first 
corresponds  in  each  position  of  the  second  (which  is  movable)  to  a 
letter  of  the  secret  alphabet  Thus  in  each  position  of  the  movable 
disk  we  have  a  distinct  cipher,  and  in  using  the  instrument  this  disk 
is  made  to  turn  through  a  given  angle  after  each  letter  has  been 
written.  The  ciphra  clavis  is  described  bj  Porta,  book  ii.  16,  16. 
It  is  a  cipher  of  position  ;  that  is,  one  in  which  the  difficulty  is  ob- 
tained not  bj  replacing  the  ordinary  alphabet  bj  a  new  one,  but  bj 
deranging  the  order  in  which  the  letters  of  a  sentence  or  paragraph 
succeed  each  other.  This  is  done  according  to  a  certain  form  of  words 
or  series  of  numbers  which  constitute  the  kej.  The  cipher  of  wards 
was  given  bj  Trithemius  and  in  another  form  bj  Porta,  iL  19.  (and 
in  a  di£ferent  shape,  v.  16.).  It  is  a  cipher  which  is  meant  to  escape 
suspicion.  Each  letter  of  the  alphabet  corresponds  to  a  variety  of 
words  arranged  in  columns.  Anj  word  of  the  first  column  followed 
bj  anj  of  the  second,  and  that  followed  bj  anj  of  the  third,  &c.,  will 
make,  with  the  help  of  anon-significant  word  occasionally  introduced, 
a  perfectly  complete  sense ;  and  by  the  time  the  last  alphabet  has  been 
used,  a  letter  on  some  indifierent  subject  has  been  written.  Only  sixty 
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alphabets  are  given  by  Porta>  and  therefore  the  secret  communication 
can  consist  only  of  sixty  letters.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  when 
Porta  wrote  it  was  usual  to  put  the  sign  of  the  croas  at  the  head  of 
an  ordinary  episUe.  The  first  of  his  alphabets  corresponds  not  to  a 
series  of  words  but  to  two  and  twenty  different  modifications  of  the 
figure  of  a  cross,  and  bis  second  alphabet  similarly  corresponds  to 
two  and  twenty  different  modifications  of  the  introductory  flourish. 
His  sixtieth  alphabet  is  of  the  same  kind.  We  see  here  perhaps 
whence  Bacon  derived  his  idea  of  giving  significance  to  seemingly 
accidental  modifications  of  the  characters  of  ordinary  writing. 

The  idea  of  a  biiiteral  alphabeiy  which*  Bacon  seems  to  claim  as 
his  own,  is  employed,  though  in  a  different  manner,  by  Porta.  His 
method  is  in  effect  this.  He  reduces  the  alphabet  to  sixteen  letters, 
and  then  takes  the  eight  different  arrangements  aact^abcLy  flee,  to 
represent  them;  each  arrangement  representing  two  letters  in- 
differently :  the  ambiguity  arising  from  hence  ho  seems  to  disregard. 
In  this  manner  he  reduces  any  given  word  or  sentence  to  a  suc- 
cession of  a's  and  6*s.  At  this  point  his  method,  of  which  he  has 
given  several  modifications,  departs  wholly  from  Bacon's.  Let  us 
suppose  the  biiiteral  series  to  commence  with  aababb.  A  word  of 
two  syllables  and  beginning  with  a  indicates  that  two  a's  commence 
the  series ;  any  monosyllable  will  serve  to  show  that  one  b  follows, 
another  that  it  is  succeeded  by  one  a,  and  then  any  dissyllable  will 
stand  for  bb.  Thus  Amo  ie  mi  Jilt  or  AtfMt  qui  non  sapU  will  repre- 
sent the  biiiteral  arrangement  aabahb^  and  so  on  on  a  larger  scale. 
Porta's  method  is  therefore  not,  like  Bacon's,  a  method  scribendi 
omnia  per  omnioj  but  only  omnia  per  multa.  Still  the  analogy  of 
the  two  methods  is  to  be  remarked:  both  aim  at  concealing  that  there 
is  any  but  the  obvious  meaning,  and  both  depend  essentially  on  re- 
presenting all  letters  by  combinations  of  two  only.  See  the  De  oc. 
Lit  Signis.  v.  c.  3. 

The  Polygraphia  of  Trithemius  (dedicated,  to  Maximilian  m 
1508^)  consists  of  six  books.  The  first  four  contain  extensive 
tables  constituting  four  different  ciphrcB  verborum;  the  first  and 
second  of  which  are  significant,  and  relate,  the  former  to  the  se- 
cond person  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  latter  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  books  are  of  less  importance.  Tri^emius^ 
written  in  the  cipher  of  the  second  book,  becomes  '^Charitatem 
pudicissimsB  Yirginis  Mariss  productricis  coexistentis  verbi,  robus- 
tissimi  commilitonis  mei  dilectissimi  devotissime  bcnedicamus ;  vi- 
vlficatrix  omnium,"  &c. 


I  The  cdiUon  of  1600  Is  that  I  use. 
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Traicte  des  ChiffreSy  ou  secretes  manQres  d^escrire^  par  Blaise  de 
Vigenerej  Bourbonnois.    (Paris,  1587.) 

This  work  is  described  bj  the  author  as  what  be  had  saved  of  his 
work  ''  Du  Secretaire^'*  written  in  Italy  in  1567  and  68.  The  two 
first  books  were  stolen  at  Turin  in  1569.  The  third  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  work.  (v.  f.  285.  verso.)  He  says  he  had  revealed 
nothing  of  its  contents. 

The  two  authors  whom  he  chiefly  mentions  are  Trithemius  and 
Porta ;  that  is,  modem  authors ;  for  there  is  a  great  deal  said  of  the 
Cabala.  The  key  ciphers  of  which  Porta  speaks  he  ascribes  to  a 
certain  Belasio,  who  employed  it  as  early  as  1549:  Porta's  book  not 
being  published  until  1563,  '^  auquel  il  a  insert  ce  chiffre  sans  faire 
mention  dont  il  le  tenoit."  Porta's  book,  he  goes  on  to  say,  was  not 
en  vente  until  1568.  The  invention  was.  ascribed  to  Belasio  by  the 
grand  vicar  of  St  Peter  at  Rome,  who  had  great  skill  in  deciphering, 
(f.  35.  rect.  and  37.  verso.) 

At  f.  199.  Yigen^re  gives  an  account  of  ciphers  in  which  letters 
are  represented  by  combinations  of  other  letters, — ^which  Porta  had 
already  done,  but  which  he  varies  in  a  number  of  ways. 

f.  200.  A  table  where  the  twenty-three  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and 
four  other  characters  are  represented  by  combinations  of  ahc.  D 
(e.gr.)= aaa,  S  =  &ac,  &c.) 

f.  201.  A  smaller  table  where  an  alphabet  of  twenty-one  letters 
is  similarly  represented. 

f.  202.  An  alphabet  of  twenty  letters  represented  by  binary  com- 
binations of  five  letters,  a=£D,  &c. 

f.  202.. goes  on  to  what  Bacon  speaks  of,  a  cipher  within  a  cipher. 
You  write  in  a  common  cipher  with  an  alphabet  of  eighteen  letters; 
the  cipher  being  such  that  the  five  vowels  are  used  as  nulls ;  then 
by  the  last  cipher  these  five  vowels  are  made  significant,  and  give 
the  hidden  sense.     Ho  seems  to  speak  of  this  as  his  own. 

After  mentioning  a  cipher  described  by  Cardan,  he  goes  on,  f.  205. 
to  Porta's  ciphers  by  transposition,  &c. 

At  f.  240.  he  shows  how  characters  may  be  multiplied  by  dif- 
ferent ways  of  writing  them ;   which  Porta  had  not  done. 

f.  241.  An  alphabet  and  4r,  each  character  written  in  four  ways. 

f.  241.  verso.  An  application  of  these  variations. 

f.  242.  He  remarks  that  a  great  variety  of  uses  may  be  made  of 
this  idea,  and  gives  some. 

f.  244.  He  goes  on  ''  De  ce  mSme  retranchement  ct  de  la  vari^t^  de 
figure,  part  une  autre  invention  encore  d'un  chiffre  carr£  ^  double 
entente,  le  plus  exquis  de  tous  ceux  qui  ayentcst^  decouvers  jusqu'^ 
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iej!^  he  Yoa  write  with  twelve  letters  only,  as  in  the  subjoined 
table,  in  which  however  I  have  not  followed  his  Ways  of  diver- 
sifying. 


p 

c 

T 

E 

I 

z 

M 

iV 

A 

R 

S 

F 

E 

01 

«» 

«« 

*i 

». 

*. 

*i 

«i 

«• 

dx 

<«. 

4. 

c 

«1 

«» 

«» 

A 

/. 

/. 

^» 

ff* 

9» 

K 

A« 

*. 

T 
L 

t, 

i* 

h 

*i 

«> 

*i 

'i 

U 

h 

«, 

m. 

*» 

I 
M 

"l 

«« 

«» 

Ol 

«» 

0, 

Pi 

Pt 

Pt 

It 

9t 

9* 

A 

n[ 

Si 

Ti 

»•« 

♦•» 

»l 

«« 

'» 

<i 

*t 

u 

•«i 

«« 

«s 

*l 

*« 

*» 

»l 

yi 

»t 

«i 

*t 

«» 

*i 

*. 

*. 

In  this  tables  Si,  for  instance,  represents  1st  M,  and  2nd  B  or  S ; 
to  distinguish  whether  B  or  S»  he  has  recourse  to  a  supplementary 
contrivance  by  nulls. 

f.  242.  V.  He  refers  to  table  at  200.,  and  says  the  three  letters  ahcy 
(which  there  represent  I)  may  be  replaced  by  a  single  character ; 
for  this  table  represents  in  another  column  letters  by  dots.    Thus 

T  is ;  D  •  •  • ;  or  if  we  will  we  may  put  o's  for  dots ;  so  that 

Dso  o  o  and  T=:oo  ooo  o ;  and  the  spaces  may  be  filled  up  by  a 
slightly  varied  o.  Thus  D =00000,  T =00000000,  and  thus  the 
whole  cipher  wiU  apparently  consist  of  o's. 

The  transition  from  this  to  Bacon's  cipher  is  so  easy  that  the 
credit  given  to  him  must  be  reduced. 


/ 
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